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Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 





What do you see fifteen years 






{тот now ? The caring eyes 


This is 9 year old Julie. of a field nurse or the blank eyes 


of a prostitute The truth is, 






She's going to grow up to either be 


it could be either, and it depends 






§ on you. Through Nanhi Kali, 
a social-worker or a sex worker. 





you can become the foster parent 


And you're going to decide which. of a little girl like Julie. By giving 
Rs. 100 а month towards her 
ee НЕ 








education. Your ‘daughter’ will be 






put into school and in fact, you 






will receive regular reports about 






her progress including a photograph. 






Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 


Trust - 











a trust set up by опе 






of the most reputed industrial 






families in India. А trust that's 






been working since 1953 to 






promote education and 






enlightenment across the country. 






Since Nanhi Kali literally means 






"little flower', with the help of 


people like you, we hope to 






repair the broken petals of 






thousands of such underprivileged 






little girls. So please, 






look into Julie's eyes and 






make up your mind, now. 


Nani tali? 


A project of К. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
4 Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Created by Contract for a cause Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 


Yes, I. would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Julie. @ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education Trust for 
one year’s education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali. 1 would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for 
© Anonymity of donor is assured. @ All donations are exempted under section RO G of the Income Tax Act 


















years. Thank vou. 
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MORE than two months after Gujarat erupted ın a fury 
of hate-filled violence, the situation has still to settle 
down. Only on surface does it appear that the dark days 
of end February and March are behind us; the seeming 
calm episodically shattered by yet another incident, 
often in newer areas including outside the state. 

A few years back, Seminar had published a spe- 
cial symposium on Gujarat (470, October 1998) in an 
effort to capture different facets of one of the fastest 
growing regions in the country. Many of the contribu- 
tors pointed to a disturbing trend, what Harish Khare 
described as the iron that seemed to have entered the 
Gujarati soul. Old time residents of the state were par- 
ticularly concerned about a growing culture of intole- 
rance —a vision of a nation with little legitimate space 
foranyone dubbed an outsider— Dalits, Christians and, 
above all, Muslims. The apprehension was that the 
emerging Gujarat, characterized by a provincial, mid- 
die class, upper caste Hindu outlook, seemed to have 
shed its one-time accommodating, adaptive and wel- 
coming spirit. In brief, nota nice place to be in. 

Yet nothing had quite prepared either the ordinary 
Gujarati or the rest of the country for the frenzy and 
quality of violence that overwhelmed substantial parts 
of the state in early March. Ostensibly triggered off by 
the brutal, senseless and condemnable incarceration of 
karsevaks on the Sabarmati Express at Godhra Junc- 
tion — men, women and children on their way back 
after participating in a VHP yagna at Ayodhya — the 
violence, almost all of it directed against the Muslim 
community whose members stood accused of the 
outrage, soon spread elsewhere m the state. Though 
some ‘reaction’ was expected, the intensity took even 
hardened observers of communal riots by surprise 

It was soon evidentthat this was no ordinary com- 
munal rtot, no spontaneous outburst of pent up anger 
against the ‘other’, Rather, 1t was a systematic carnage, 
atargeted looting, arson and killing of vulnerable Mus- 
lim groups, age and gender providing no protection 
For close to three days, Ahmedabad, Baroda, Bharuch 
and other major cities in the state were on fire — nota- 
ble exceptions being Surat (the site of a major confla- 
gration in 1993) and Kutch And unlike many previous 
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The problem 


such happenings, the frenzy was not restricted to 
cities and their immediate environs. The countryside, 
be 1t the peasant areas of Mehsana or the tribal 
hinterlands of Panchmahals, soon joined ın In many 
ways 1t was a re-play of the dark days of Partition, 
exceptthatthis time the fury was one-sided 

More shocking was the ventable collapse of the 
state apparatus, the law and order machinery Correc- 
tion. What was witnessed, rare exceptions apart, was 
cynical partisanship Like in Delhi, 1984 and Mumbai, 
1992-93, the police played ‘helpless bystander’, if not 
active participants directing the rampaging mobs. 

The state government took its time m calling in 
thearmy The Chief Minister, Narendra Modi, covered 
himself with unglory by referring to Newton's laws 
of motion and making dark noises about the ubiqui- 
tous hand of the ISI. The Centre diddled The prime 
minister did not react for the first two days and then, 
other than expressing pain, seemed more worried 
about the sullying of the country's fair name abroad. 
Thehome minister, himself an MPfrom Gandhinagar, 
did visit but avoided his constituency And the ruling 
party and its allies rushed to the defense of the admi- 
nistration 

By the time an element of order was restored, 
even by official estimates, there were over 700 dead 
Unofficial figures were closeto 2000 Muslim houses 
andestablishments lay completely destroyed and thou- 
sands of victims were huddled in refugee camps 

Even as the BJP claims of providing a trouble- 
free administration (selective amnesia about the ear- 
lier targeting of Dalits, tribals and Christians) lay 
shattered, the state leadership patted itself on the back 
for bringing the situation so rapidly under control — a 
claim incidentally rubbished not only by the national 
media or the many citizen enquiry reports, but the 
National Human Rights Commission Notthat any fur- 
ther proof of what had happened, or was happening, 
was needed Gujarat 2002 was our first experience of 
a televised riot, with lve coverage and commentary 
entering every cable-connected drawing room Tel- 
evised riots run the danger of exacerbating a troubled 
situation, they also help nail alie 


Today, as both state and society pick up their shat- 
tered pieces, questions arise if not about the ‘what’, then 
definitely about the ‘why’ and the long-term conse- 
quences Take first the disturbing data about partici- 
pation Even in a region no stranger to ricts — the role 
of women, and not just as backroom supporters, was 
unusual So too was the involvement of the gentry — 
the well-off strata, particularly in arson and looting 
While the role of the underclass as storm troopers 1s 
well-recognised, significant participation of Dalits 
and tribals, often themselves on the receiving end in 
earlier cases, was in evidence 

What ıs most shocking is the relative absence of 
remorse. True, there 1s the refrain that ‘things got out 
of hand’, but clearly substantial sections of savarna 
society not only felt that the Muslims had it coming, 
some even expressed satisfaction the Hindus had 
finally demonstrated that they would no longer be pas- 
sive victims and take things lying down 

Is this the natural outcome of a two-decade 
long programme of Hindutva, a hate inspired social 
mobilisation helped in no small measure by the 
Ramjanmabhoomi campaign? Does the steady fractur- 
ing of the once invincible Congress party and its one- 
tıme plank of KHAM, leaving the political space vacant 
for the BJP, have something to do with the new politi- 
cal culture? Are we witnessing acynical consolidation 
of political Hindutva, central to which is not only the 
targeting of minorities but a blatant manipulation and 
subsequent erosion of the impartiality and efficacy of 
all organs of the state apparatus? 

1015 difficult to deny that much of what happened 
did so only because the marauders were confident that 
they would gounpunished. The swifttransfer of the few 
competent and impartial police officers from their 
position, overruling protests by the police establish- 
ment, has only strengthened that feeling A process, 
incidentally, that has not stopped, leading even to the 
‘resignation’ of two serving officers of the IAS. 

One could conceivably argue that the above ıs a 
familiar script Apologists for the administration 
remind us that the nots of 1969 and the anti-Dalit turned 
anti-Muslim violence of the mid-80s went on for 


much longer, and that was undera Congress dispensa- 
tion. We are asked to recollect the gravity of the provo- 
cation at Godhra Or the depredations of our western 
neighbour, the growth of sectarian and fundamental- 
istelements ın the Muslimcommunity. Blame ıs placed 
on irresponsible media. Everything to ‘prove’ that 
the situation was exceptional, and that despite all this, 
order was restored 

Possibly these forensic concerns may be some- 
what clarified by the judicial enquiry ordered into the 
events, though it must be admitted that few have faith 
that ‘truth’ willevercome out But what of deeper ques- 
tions related to Gujarati state and society, questions that 
have a bearing on the nation as a whole? 

Take first the issues relating to the position of 
Muslims in Gujarati society Whatever the references 
to a one-time pragmatic and inclusive Mahajan cul- 
ture, the millennium long presence of the Muslim com- 
munity has not ensured its easy acceptance Even 
before the rise of the BJP and associated formations, it 
was rare to come across mixed settlements Even well- 
off professionals were pushed into a ghettoised exist- 
ence, aprocess strengthened by the long history of nots 

It ıs also a matter of some concern that the Mus- 
limcommunity is vastly under-represented both in edu- 
cation and the formal sector job market Illi-trained, 
uneducated, stigmatised and ghettoised, significant 
sections of urban Muslim communities have over time 
been forced into the informal sector, sometimes 
criminality, for survival Proximity to Pakistan and the 
avenues it provides for smuggling — earlier alcohol, 
now narcotics, guns and false currency — only helps 
consolidate a negative stereotype. Little do we realise 
that mainstream society and polity, in acting and 
behaving the way ıt does, only contributes to a self- 
fulfilling prophesy, that co-living 1s impossible 

Take also the fact that Gujarat 15 among our 
most industrialised and urbanised states with a vast 
majority of the urban populace living in slums and sub- 
standard housing Immigration to the city continues 
apace, pushed episodically by droughts, cyclones and 
earthquakes And riots, for it ıs ın numbers that vulner- 
able communities seek protection Today, after so much 
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destruction, whatis our vision of urban Gujarat? Surely 
notareplication of apartheid South Africa. 

A similar problem marks the industrialisation 
process. The old textile industry has all but faded away. 
The new capital and skill intensive processes mainly 
petrochemical — provide little space for the underclass. 
Worse, with the minority community capital base and 
housing stock targeted and destroyed, and the better- 
off among them out-migrating, who will take over the 
leadership of those who remain? Are we not setting the 
stage for a continuing social conflict, a danger that 
becomes even more acute if there 15 little faith 1n the 
impartiality of the state apparatus and the majority 
community remains recalcitrant about reforming its 
behaviour. Itis significant that while there 1s some talk 
about compensation for property loss, there is no move 
about setting up areconstruction commission. 

It1s a matter of some concern that few members 
of our industrial establishment have so far spoken 
outagainst the recent developments, this despite a sub- 
stantial loss of capital and a clear erosion of business 
confidence. Surely not because they approve of what 
happened? Is it that since the regions of new indus- 
trialisation, mainly coastal, have so far remained 
unaffected, they are less concerned? But 1s that not 
shortsighted? In a socially tense environment, with 
many daily wage and contract workers in difficult 
straits, an out-migration of professionals is unlikely to 
leavetheir world unaffected 

Then, there ıs the response of civil society organı- 
sations to the recent events Despite the formidable 
legacy of Gandhian and other voluntary formations, 
both religious and secular, the overwhelming self- 
activity so visible after the 2001 earthquake ıs strangely 
missing. Of course, there are the rare exceptions — 
individuals and organisations that continue to brave 
the odds But they remain, unfortunately, uncommon 
Partly it 1s shock, possibly even indifference, but above 
all, it ıs fear of the hoodlums There 1s condemnation 
of the state government, symbolic peace marches 
and hunger fasts, some attempt at helping victims 
seek compensation, file FIRs and assist the many fact- 
findingcommissions But, sadly, there 1s an inadequate 
presence 1n the relief camps. For once it appears that 
the victims have been left to fend for themselves Very 
unlike Delhiin 1984. 

Elsewhere, outside the state, there 1s far greater 
outrage Butheretoo, barring the ritual condemnation 
and demands for the dismissal ofthe state government, 
or appeals to peace and brotherhood, one senses a 
strange helplessness. No one 15 quite sure how to act 
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and intervene in a situation of such hostility, from ele- 
ments inthe administration butalso from society There 
1s even apprehension that well-meaning interventions 
might backfire, that rather than shame the silent 
majority who acquiesced in the carnage, they may fur- 
ther harden attitudes 

It ıs important at this stage to highlight the role 
of the religious leaders What if the high priest of the 
Swaminarayan sect who enjoys such high credibility 
in the Gujarati Hindu community, including the NRIs, 
had issued an unequivocal call for peace? Or 1f Murari 
Bapa and Asaram Bapu, whose pravachans are fol- 
lowed avidly by millions of faithful, and not just in the 
state, had organised a public prayer meeting? Would 
this not have helped calm things down? 

The one group whose behaviour caused little sur- 
prise was the politicians. The BJP has so far behaved 
true to form, the state unit unrepentant and defiant with 
the central leadership continuing to be evasive despite 
widespread criticism. But even the Congress, the main 
opposition party, though it has now launched a ‘remove 
Modi’ campaign waited far too long Possibly, like all 
‘calculating’ entities, it was waiting to assess the elec- 
toral fallout of the ‘riots’ Not only did we witness mini- 
mal engagement with relief and rehabilitation, or the 
setting up of local level peace committees, we saw no 
move to rush in relief by other Congress administra- 
tions, the way 1t happened afterthe earthquake of 2001 
Clearly, the party missed out on an opportunity to seize 
the moral high ground and reinvent itself as more than 
justa political party in search of power 

Ofcourse, there were places that remained peace- 
ful. Partly this was because of speedy and efficacious 
administrative action. Equally, the presence of local 
level community organisations drawing in indivi- 
duals from across the social spectrum, helped. As 
Ashutosh Varshney has so convincingly argued, sites 
of potential communal conflict, to avoid conflagration, 
need a mix of state and community action. There has 
tobeanactive stake in peace 

Gujarat 2002 throws up many challenges, diffi- 
cult questions and choices, and not just for the state 
under scrutiny Every time such carnages go unres- 
ponded by an ostrich-like behaviour that treats each 
eventas an aberration, a one-off, we undermine the pos- 
sibility of India emerging as a civilized society This 
issue of Seminar debates these troubling questions 1n 
these troubled times. On trial 1s not just the political 
establishment, but all of us 
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THE massivecarnages at Rwanda and 
Bosnia have taught the students of 
genocide that the most venomous, 
brutal killings and atrocities take place 
when the two communities involved 
are not distant strangers, but close to 
each other culturally and socially, and 
when their lives mtersect at many 
points. When nearness sours or ex- 
plodes it releases strange, fearsome 
demons 

Those shocked by the bestial or 
barbaric nature of the communal vio- 
lence in Gujarat would do well to read 
some accounts of the carnages in 
Rwandaand Bosnia In both cases, the 
twocommunities involved were close 
toeachotherandethniccleansing took 
the forms of a particularly brutal, self- 
destructive exorcism And the same 
thing happened during the great Par- 
tition killings in 1946-48. The ongo- 
ing death dance ın West Asia, with 
the Arabs and Israelis locked 1n an 
embrace of death, 1s another instance 
ofthe same game. 

Gujarat was being prepared for 
suchanexorcismfora very long time. 
It 1s a state that has seen thirty-three 
years of continuous noting interrupted 
with periods of tense, uncomfortable 
peace During these years, a sizeable 


Obituary of a culture 


ASHIS NANDY 


section of Gujarat's urban underclass 
has begun to see communalism and 
, noting as means of livelihood, quick 
profit, choice entertainment, and as a 
way of life Riots have, in addition, 
ensured temporary status gains for 
this underclass; they are considered 
heroes ın their respective communi- 
ties during riots and for brief periods 
afterwards — an important reward for 
persons at the margins of society. 

Rioting everywhere is pre- 
eminently an urban disease. Demog- 
raphers of riots — from Gopal Krishna 
to Asghar Alı Engineer, and from 
P.R. Rajgopalan toAshutosh Varshney 
~have shown repeatedly that ıt iseven 
more so m India. The icing on the cake 
1s that the urban middle class in 
Gujarat 1s now the most communa- 
lised in the country; it has become an 
active abetter and motivator of com- 
munal violence. Sections of it partici- 
pate in the loot enthusiastically, as we 
have seen in the course of the recent 
riots; those that do not often partici- 
pate in the violence vicariously. 

(For the last hundred years or 
so, the so-called non-martial races of 
the subcontinent — Bengali babus, 
Kashmiri Muslims and Gujarati upper 
castes, for instance — have had a spe- 
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cial fascination for violence, particu- 
larly 1f someone else was doing the 
fighting and risking their lives. How- 
ever, in recent years, this fascination 
and the search for redemptive vio- 
lence, which bestows heroic stature by 
being expiation for one’s own ‘passi- 
vity’ and ‘effeminacy’, have often 
found directexpression in public life ) 


U nlıke ın places lıke Uttar Pradesh, 

cities matter ın Gujarat. Urbanıty 15 a 
crucial presence in Gujarat's political 
life The state has fifty cities, many of 
which have already become cauldrons 
of communal hatred and paranoia. 
Theresultis that Gujarat 1s now aclas- 
sic instance of the urban-industrial 
vision, decomposing and spitting out 
1n a blatant form the violence that the 
vision has always hidden in its belly 
The state has not only been riot-prone 
but at war with itself. Even after the 
present riots die down available data 
show that riots last longer in Gujarat 
than in other states —1t would be at best 
atemporary truce Tension and hatred 
will persist and both sides will remain 
prepared for the next round Gujarat 
1s and will continue to be an arena of 
civil war for years. 

This situation has come about 
not because the Inter-Services Intel- 
ligence or the ISI of Pakistan—ommipo- 
tent, omniscient and omnipresent 
like God himself, according to many 
Indians – has planned ıt that way Nor 
because the minorities have been the 
main victims ш the recent riots. This 
situation of civil war has arisen be- 
cause minorities now know that they 
cannot hope to have any protection 
from the state government. Lower- 
level functionaries of the state govern- 
ment have been complicit with noters 
many times and in many states. But 
this 15 probably for the first time after 
the anti-Sikh riots of 1984 that the 
entire state machinery, except for 
some courageous dissenters among 
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the administrators and ın the law-and- 
order machinery, has turned against 
the minorities.! 

The minorities of Guyarat are by 
now aware that, for good or worse, 
they will have to prepare to protect 
themselves This 1s a prescription for 
disaster. It will underscore the atmos- 
phere of a civil war and create a new 
breeding ground for terrorism. More 
than Operation Blue Star, the anti-Sikh 
riots spawned terrorism in Punjab in 
the 1980s; the two decades of rioting 
in Gujarat has by now similarly pro- 
duced the sense of desperation that 
precedes the breakout of terrorism 


І. the early 1960s, when I first went 
to Gujarat as an adolescent student, 1 
was difficult to believe that Gujarat 
could ever have a major riot. People 
talked of riots that had taken place in 
the past and the state did have a his- 
tory of small riots and skirmishes. 
Many Ahmedabad: Hindus seemed 
afraid and suspicious of the Muslims, 
but they were afraid and suspicious 
mostly of non-Gujarati Muslims, 
many of them labourers 1n the huge 
textile industry of Ahmedabad They 
took the Gujarati Muslims, a large pro- 
portion of them business castes, as a 
part of Gujarat's landscape, though 
there was clear social distance 

In retrospect, the picture was 
remarkably similar to that of Cochin, 
which I studied a few years ago as a 
city ofreligious and ethnic harmony ? 
The only difference probably was the 
more than moderate dislike for the 
Muslim as representing а tamasic 
principle in Ahmedabad’s predomi- 


1 This point has been indirectly made by 
Tridip Suhrud, ‘No Room for Dialogue’, Eco- 
nomic and Political Weekly 47(11), 16 March 
2002, pp 1011-2. 


2 Ashis Nandy, ‘Time Travel to a Possible 
Self Searching for the Alternative Cosmo- 
politanism of Cochin’ , The Japanese Journal 
of Political Science 1(2), December 2001, 
pp 293-327 


nant Jain-Bania culture That dislike 
was, however, ‘balanced’ by a similar 
dislike for the westernised outsiders 
congregating in the new, fashionable 
institutions being established in the 
city Traditional Ahmedabad kept 
away both 

The 1969 nots began to change 
the city radically, though at the time 
the changes were not that obvious 
Like all riots in South Asia, that one 
too was organised, and it was orga- 
nised with great managerial panache 
by the RSS The violence paid rich 
dividends Sodid the imaginative hate 
campaigns unleashed by the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad and the RSS Together 
they gave a kick-startto the process of 
ghettoisation of the Muslims and the 
growth in the power of Mafia-like 
bodies in both communities, always 
itching for a fight and acting like pro- 
tectors ofthe Hindus and the Muslims 
attimes ofrioting 


ri owever, the growth of this crimi- 
nal sector was disproportionately high 
among the young, unemployed Mus- 
lims Understandably The existing 
social distance between the commu- 
nities had already acquired another 
tone. Facing discrimination in job 
situations and housing, many among 
the unemployed Muslim youth began 
to take to professions in which slum 
youth everywhere in the world spe- 
cialise – illicit distillation, drug push- 
ing, protection rackets and petty 
crime And they always seemed ready 
for street violence The situation wor- 
sened once Ahmedabad’s famed tex- 
tile industry collapsed The changing 
political culture ofthecity ensured that 
this collapse, too, affected the Mus- 
lims more ? 


3 TheGodhra incident, which precipitated the 
recent nots, was partly a product of this larger 
process, not a conspiracy of the ISI, as the 
Sangh Panvarclaims Nor wastheincidentthe 
result of a provocation by karsevaks so severe 


The dragon seeds sown by the 
1969 riots have sprouted over the 
years Gujarat’s regular annual har- 
vestbeganto include gory communal 
clashes and mob violence We sawthe 
full flowering of this culture during 
the Ramjanmabhoomi movement 
As the great charioteer Lal Krishna 
Advani moved through Gujarat, he 
left in his wake a series of riots in 
which, according to Achyut Yagnik, 
for the first time, women and children 
were seen as legitimate targets of 
attack and atrocities Riots were now 
becoming more brutal and barbaric. 


D... the last decade, Gujarat 
has kept up with that tradition. In the 
ongoing riots, women and children 
have not only been attacked but also 
often killed with a sadistic glee that 
will be inconceivable in a civilised 
society Even in the attack on kar- 
sevaks at Godhra, the one that precipi- 
tated the riots, it now transpires that 
the main victims were women and 
children The following 1s an extract 
from a widely circulated eyewitness 
account, which some of the readers 
might not have seen It 1s written by 
an officer of the Indian Administrative 
Service 

"Numbed with disgust and horror, I 
return from Gujarat ten days after the 
terror and massacre that convulsed 
the state As you walk through the 
camps of riot survivors ın Ahmeda- 
bad, 1n which an estimated 53,000 


that the Muslim victims of the provocation had 
to burn alive scores ot train passengers, most 
of them women and children, as some politi- 
cally correct secularists have begun to insist 

For the moment, I am ignoring the even more 
inane attempts to explain away the Godhraepi- 
sode as anon-event Insome ways, the episode 
1s atypical example of the chain of events that 
have characterised a huge number of commu- 
nal riots in recent times — deliberate provoca- 
tion leading to violent reaction from desperate, 
angry youth in slums and ghettos, followed by 
fully organised, large-scale attacks on Mus- 
lims 1n general 


women, men, and children are hud- 
dled in 29 temporary settlements, dıs- 
plays of overt grief are unusual. ... But 
once you sit anywhere in these camps, 
people begin to speak and their words 
are like masses of pus released by slit- 
ting large festering wounds. The hor- 
rors thatthey speak ofare so macabre, 
that my pen falters The pitiless bru- 
tality against women and small child- 
ren by organised bands of armed 
young men ıs more savage than any- 
thing witnessed in the riots that have 
shamed this nation from time to time 
during the past century 

*What can you say about a woman 
eight months pregnant who begged 
to be spared. Her assailants instead 
slit open her stomach, pulled out her 
foetus and slaughtered it before her 
eyes. What can you say about a fam- 
ily of nineteen being killed by flood- 
ing their house with water and then 
electrocuting them with high-tension 
electricity? 

“What can you say? Asmall boy of six 
in Juhapara camp described how his 
mother and six brothers and sisters 
were battered to death before his 
eyes. He survived only because he 
fell unconscious, and was taken for 
dead Afamily escaping from Naroda- 
Patiya, one of the worst-hit settle- 
ments in Ahmedabad, spoke of losing 
a young woman and her three month 
old son, becausea police constable di- 
rected her to “safety” and she found 
herself 1nstead surrounded by a mob 
which doused her with kerosene and 
setherand her baby on fire. 

‘Ihave never known a not which has 
usedthe sexual subjugation of women 
so widely as an instrument of violence 
as inthe recent mass barbarity in Guja- 
rat. There are reports every where of 
gangrape, of young girls and women, 
often in the presence of members of 
their families, followed by their mur- 
der by burning alive, or by bludgeon- 
ing witha hammer and1n one case with 
ascrew-driver.'^ 


Gujarat disowned Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi long ago The 
state's political soul has been won 
over by his killers. This time they have 
not only assassinated him again, they 
have danced on his dead body, howl- 
ing with delight and mouthing obs- 
cenities. The Gandhians, in response, 
took out some ineffective peace pro- 
cessions, when they should have taken 
a public position against the regime 
and the Nazi Gauleiter ruling Gujarat. 
One is not surprised when told by the 
newspapersthatthe Sabarmati Ashram, 
instead of becoming the city's major 
sanctuary, closed its gates to protect its 
properties. 


Д... nothing revealsthe decline 
and degeneration of Gujarati middle 
class culture more than its present 
Chief Minister, Narendra Modi Not 
only has he shamelessly presided over 
the riots and acted as the chef patron 
of noting gangs, the vulgarities of his 
utterances have been a slur on civi- 
lised public Ife. His justifications of 
the riots, too, sound uncannily like that 
of Slobodan Milosevic, the Serbian 
president and mass murderer who is 
now facing trial for his crimes against 
humanity I often wonder these days 
why those active in human rights 
groups in India and abroad have not 
yet tried to get international summons 
issued against Modi for colluding 
with the murder of hundreds and for 
attempted ethnic cleansing. If Modi's 
behaviour till now is not a crime 
against humanity, what ıs? 

More than a decade ago, when 
Narendra Modi wasanobody, a small- 


4 Harsh Mander, 'Cry, the Beloved Country 
Reflections onthe Gujarat Massacre’, unpub- 
lished report circulated over the Internet, 
21 March 2002 


5 Ibid See also Achyut Yagnik and Suchitra 
Sheth, "WhitherGujarat? Violenceand Atter’, 
Economic and Political Weekly 47(11), 
16March2002, pp 1009-11. 
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time RSS pracharaktrying to make it 
asasmall-time BJPfunctionary, I had 
the privilege of interviewing him 
along with Achyut Yagnik, whom 
Modicould not fortunately recognise 
(Fortunately because he knew Yagnik 
by name and was to later make some 
snide comments about his activities 
and columns ) It was a long, rambling 
interview, but it left me in no doubt that 
here was a classic, clinical case of a 
fascist Ineveruse the term ‘fascist’ as 
a term of abuse, to me it 1s a diagnos- 
tic category comprising notonly one's 
ideological posture but also the per- 
sonality traits and motivational pat- 
terns contextualising the ideology 


M odi, it gives me no pleasure to 
tell the readers, met virtually all the 
criteria that psychiatrists, psycho- 
analysts and psychologists had set up 
after years of empirical work on the 
authoritarian personality. He had the 
same mix of puritanical rigidity, nar- 
rowing of emotional life, massive 
use of the ego defence of projection, 
denial and fear of his own passions 
combined with fantasies of violence 
—allset within the matrix of clear para- 
noid and obsessive personality traits 
I still remember the cool, measured 
tone in which he elaborated a theory 
of cosmic conspiracy against India 
that painted every Muslim as a sus- 
pected traitor and a potential terrorist 
Icame out of the interview shaken and 
told Yagnik that, forthe firsttime, I had 
met a textbook case of a fascist and 
a prospective killer, perhaps even a 
future mass murderer 

The very fact that he has 
wormed his way tothe post of the chief 
minister of Gujarat tells you some- 
thing about our political process and 
the trajectory our democracy has tra- 
versed in the last fifty years I am 
afraid Icannot look atthe future ofthe 
country with anything but great fore- 
boding 
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The Gujarat riots mark the 
beginning of a new phase 1n Indian 
politics. We talk of terrorism ın Kash- 
mir and the North East and proudly 
speak of subduing the terrorism that 
broke out 1n Punjab The total popu- 
lation involved in these cases, par- 
ticularly the section that could be _ 
considered sympathetic to militancy, 
has always been small Even if we 
believe that Pakistan's ISI and the 
Indian Army between them have per- 
suaded all Kashmiris in the Valley to 
support militancy, these Kashmiris 
adduptoonly three million, one-third 
the size of the city of Delhi 

The forces the Gujarat violence 
might have released are a different 
kettle of fish They seem to have 
done whatthe Partition nots did Also, 
given that they have been arguably 
the first video riots in India — riots 
taking place 1n front of TV cameras — 
their impact will be pan-Indian and 
international The minorities all over 
the country have seen the experiments 
in ethnic cleansing and the attempts 
to break the economic backbone of 
the Muslim community. The sense 
of desperation brewing among the 
Gujarati Muslims 15 likely to be con- 
tagious 


| wonder what we should do with 120 

million bitter Muslims, a sizeable sec- 
поп ofthemclosetodesperation Will 
it be another case of Palestine now 
onwards, at least 1n Gujarat? Prima 
facie, Modihasdonehis job The Sangh 
Parivar’s two-nation theory 1s genu- 
1ne stuff and has already initiated the 
process of a second partition of India, 
thistime ofthe mind We, ourchildren 
and grandchildren — above all, the 
Gujaratis — will have to learn to live 
with a state of civil war The Gujarati 
middle class will have to pay heavily 
— culturally, socially and economi- 
cally —forits collusion with the recent 
pogrom 


IN the collective memory of Gujarat, 
the opening years of the 20th century 
are synonymous with the Great Fam- 
ine followed by widespread plague 
Similarly, the opening years of this 
century will become synonymous 
with the Great Earthquake followed 
by communal carnage While the early 
years of the last century witnessed 
large scale out-migration of rural 
Gyjaratis opening up new directions, 
the present crisis will lead to intrastate 
migration and out-migration of urban 
and rural Gujarati Muslims resulting 
їп further ghettoisation Simultane- 
ously, the worldview ofthe vast majo- 
rity of Hindutva oriented Gujarati 
middle class will most likely shrink 
further reducing the space for any kind 
of dialogue 


The pathology of Gujarat 


ACHYUT YAGNIK 


The Great Famine of 1900, 
known ш popular parlance as chhap- 
pantyo, (referring to Vikram Era 1956) 
set in motion the migration of not only 
peasant communities but Dalits as well 
Realizing the limit of land based acti- 
vity, the peasant communities began 
diversifying 1nto modern sectors — 
commerce, industry and technical edu- 
cation Even the Brahmins and Banias 
from Hindu upper castes and Muslims 
with a trading background — Bohra, 
Khoja and Memon - were part of this 
trend A few took the route to Africa 
and Fiy1 The combined impact of such 
migration resulted in greater urbanisa- 
tion within Guyarat and the expansion 
ofa prosperous Gujarati diaspora 

The second wave of migration 
from rural Gujarat started in mid-20th 
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century after land reform measures 
were initiated by the Congress gov- 
ernment 1n Bombay and Saurashtra 
states In 1911, less than 2096 of the 
population of Gujarat was concen- 
trated 1n urban areas and of that only 
18% resided ın two cities with more 
than 100,000 population By 1951, 
27% of the population was urbanised 
and of that 36% was concentrated in 
sıx cities with more than 100,000 
population 

Though industrialisation started 
in the mid-19th century, the modern 
production processes were largely 
controlled by the mercantile elite that 
had dominated trade and commerce 
for centuries Within the ‘great tradi- 
tion’ of mercantilism in Gujarat, there 
existed a powerful stream that pro- 
pelled every new generation to cross 
boundaries and establish new fron- 
tiers. The beginning of the first textile 
mull against many odds exemplified 
this spiritofentrepreneurship Butthe 
value system that governed entrepre- 
neurship remamed the.age-old code of 
competition with compromise. 


А... the first quarter of the 20th 
century the trend towards greater 
entrepreneurship 1n 1ndustry and agri- 
culture became marked. Modern and 
technical education contributed to the 
rise of new professions — medicine, 
engineering, agricultural science, 
pharmacy and banking Theland own- 
ing communities diversified from 
agriculture into these new avenues but 
continued their linkages with agricul- 
ture and the two worlds reinforced 
each other 

Between the first and second 
waves of urbanisation, just when mer- 
cantile dominance was giving way to 
the entrepreneur, Gandhi entered the 
public sphere Having grown up ina 
mercantile-turned-administrator 
family, conversant with the feudal 
dimensions of Saurashtra society and 
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Mahajan culture, he sensed the loom- 
ing crises Mercantile society, domi- 
nated by Jain and Vaishnava Banias, 
thrived on competition and generally 
resolved conflicts of interest through 
compromise While the structure of 
society was feudal, public life and busi- 
ness dealings were governed by the 
kapyanu monkaalu norm, thatis, ‘con- 
flictis always inauspicious’ 

However, with the rise of anew 
entrepreneurial class, the rules gov- 
erning social and business life were 
slowly rewritten by the new entrants 
so as to emphasise ruthless advance- 
ment Gandhi grasped this transition 
and tension which 1s why he strongly 
advocated inter-community harmony, 
peaceful co-existence and, above all, 
the primacy of means over ends 


F, the first couple of decades after 
Gandhi's death, the march of this new 
dominant class towards urbanisation 
intertwined with industrialisation and 
capitalist development of agriculture, 
manifested 1n the green and white 
revolutions During this period age- 
old socio-economic practices — the 
haalipratha or bonded labour system 
in South Gujarat and vethpratha or 
forced labour system in me erstwhile 
princely states — started disappearing 
because of state intervention, even as 
the grahakvat: or jajmanı system was 
on the decline due to market forces A 
new structure of domination emerged, 
characterised by ruthless exploitation 
of agricultural and migrant labour by 
denying them minimum wages as well 
as the displacement of large numbers 
of tribal and other backward commu- 
nities through projects for irrigation, 
electiicity and water 

The social sphere revealed an- 
other dimension ofthe changing sce- 
nario The sex ratio 1n urban areas 
steadily decreased from 965 at the turn 
of the century to 896 in 1961 and 893 
1n 1971 InClassI cities the figure fell 


from 909 to 851 and 861 for the same 
years This suggests both greater 1n- 
migration on the one hand and increas- 
ing violence їп the private sphere on 
theother 


P. tothese developments was 
the last contribution of Mahajan cul- 
ture 1n the form of the establishment 
of new national level institutions, such 
as the first Indian Institute of Manage- 
ment, the National Institute of Design 
and the School of Architecture 1n 
Ahmedabad At the same time the 
entrepreneur class in smaller towns 
established new colleges, in which 
exploitation of teachers and students, 
reflected another expression of their 
dominance This trend 1s exemplified 
by the fact that by 1970, Chimanbhai 
Patel, the rising star of the Congtess, 
controlled more than 70 colleges and 
successfully subverted the university 
system This period also witnessed the 
hyacking of the cooperative sector — 
banks, milk dairies and agricultural 
produce market yards — by the entre- 
preneur class 

By the Jate '60s the social com- 
position of Ahmedabad had radically 
changed More and more people from 
other parts of Gujarat as well as other 
states such as U P, M P and Rajas- 
than, started flocking to the city 1n 
search ofeconomic opportunities The 
contradictions of rapid urbanisation 
first became visible 1n Ahmedabad 
with the outbreak of Hindu-Muslim 
conflicts from the early sixties, culmi- 
nating ın the eruption of one of the 
worst post-independence communal 
riots in 1969 These riots marked the 
demise of the Mahajan culture as the 
old city elite among both the Muslims 
and Hindus were unable to contain the 
violence Another feature of these riots 
was the beginning of the partisan role 
of the state and the emerging nexus 
between the political leaders and 
criminals 


The '70s witnessed the Navnir- 
man student's movement, essentially 
an urban upsurge against those who 
were repeating ad nauseum the slo- 
gans of green and white revolutions 
By 1980, however, the power elite 
had put these developments behind 
them and moved on to hardcore indus- 
trial projects, developing the ‘golden 
corridor’ from South to North, project- 
ing in sharp focus the image of mini 
Japan for Gujarat Even the political 
leadership of the intermediate and 
lowercommunities were incorporated 
into this culture The entrepreneurial 
class marched on and their ethos be- 
came the mantra of an ever expand- 
ing middle class The rising middle 
class of Gujarat, unlike ın the 1950s, 
wasno longer dominated by the upper 
castes А number of communities 
from the intermediate castes and 
socially and educationally backward 
castes, as well as scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes, had moved up- 
wards and become part of the middle 
class, sharing its aspirations and world 
view 


T. recover from the setback caused 
by the Navnirman movement, the 
Congress formulated an election stra- 
tegy around a combination of caste 
and community known as KHAM 
(Kshatriya-Haryan-Adivasi-Muslim 
combine) After the great success of 
this formula in the Assembly elections 
of 1980, the upper castes for the first 
time sensed a political and economic 
threat to their domination To them it 
appeared that their political power 
was slipping away and being trans- 
ferred to the ‘backward castes and 
communities’ The educated middle 
class, mainly the Brahmins, Banias 
and Patidars, reacted sharply by start- 
ing an agitation against the reservation 
systemin 198] 

Probably for the first time in 
independent India, a modern indus- 


trial metropolis experienced such 
extreme forms of caste violence The 
clashes between the savarnas and the 
Dalits in the industrial perrphery of 
Ahmedabad gradually evolved intoa 
caste war that spread to the towns in 
I18outofthethen 19 districts In many 
villages dominated by land owning 
Patidars in North and Central Gujarat, 
Dalit bastis were burnt Caste tension 
resurfaced ın 1985 in the second anti- 
reservation agitation The issue this 
time was the increase in Job quotas of 
the non-Dalit socially and education- 
ally backward castes, yet the victims 
were all Dalits Asaresult of these two 
agitations, the Brahmin-Banta-Patidar 
combine acquired a savarna unity 


T. BJP leadership, drawn mainly 
from the upper castes, indirectly par- 
ticipated in both anti-reservation 
agitations But they realised that in 
order to expand their social base and 
dislodge the Congress, they would 
have to co-opt ‘backward communi- 
ties’ includingSC and ST groups From 
1985 onwards, the Sangh Parivar tried 
to consolidate its social base through 
a series of symbolic yatras and by 
1990, was able to win overa large sec- 
tion of urban Dalits and OBCs The 
riots of 1990, after Advani's arrest dur- 
ing his rath yatra from Somnath to 
Ayodhya, saw Dalits and Muslims in 
pitched battle ın industrial Ahmedabad 

In the '90s, the Sangh Parivar 
tried to win over tribals who constitute 
15% of Gujarat's population They did 
this by systematically creating a rift 
between the so-called 'Hindu tribal 
and the ‘Christian tribal’, mainly inthe 
areas south of the Narmada Dalits, 
tribals and socially and educationally 
backward castes were drawn towards 
Hindutva, seeing in the ideology an 
opportunity to achieve social accept- 
ance from the savarna society 

Atthe same time the Hindu Guja- 
rati diaspora was adrift in the western 
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world, in search of an anchor, which 
they found in the ideology of Hindutva 
Since they maintained close linkages 
with their family and community, Hin- 
dutva was nurtured both at home and 
abroad and in turn gave many Hindus 
a new meaning and direction to their 
lives 


| n the first half of the 20th century, 
the rising Gujarati entrepreneurial 
class along with the middle class 
expanded and consolidated their eco- 
nomic and social control, deriving 
meaning and direction from two ide- 
als — independence and nation build- 
ing After Independence, the pace of 
theirexpansion became more marked 
as they grew both in number and in 
their control over the modern eco- 
nomic, educational and political appa- 
ratus With the weakening of the 
mercantile and Gandhian ethos, dege- 
neration within the Congress and the 
diminishing of the focus provided by 
the nation building project, this class 
became devoid of moorings in any 
value system 

Despite outward modernisation 
and institution building, modein val- 
ues of equality, fraternity, justice and 
secularism remained weak In the 
ensuing vacuum, Hindutva provided 
both an identity beyond caste and 
community as well as sanction to pur- 
sue their own agenda of greater politi- 
cal, economic and social control Also, 
Hindutva as ideology scarcely raises 
any ethical questions for its support- 
ers Inthe case of Gujarat, this aspect 
made it more attractive for the entre- 
pieneur middle class that wants to per- 
petuate its hegemony 

Even prior to the events of Feb- 
ruary-March-A pril this year, the after- 
math of the earthquake provided a 
glimpse of the future that lies ahead for 
Gujarat Inthe immediate relief phase 
we saw discrimination against Muslim 
communities by both the state machi- 
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nery and volunteers ofthe Sangh Pari- 
var. Indeed the demarcation between 
thetwo was hardly visible Inthe reha- 
bilitation phase, discrimination was 
extended to Dalits, Kolis (OBC com- 
munity) and pastoralists whose dam- 
aged property was neither surveyed 
nor were their compensation amounts 
fixedinajustand proper manner Tho- 
ugh many of them continue to strug- 
gleon these issues, the middleclass has 
hardly raised any voice of protest 

When villages had to be shifted 
to new sites, the dominant communi- 
ties of Patidars and Darbars ensured 
that Dalits, other ‘backward commu- 
nities’ and Muslims were allotted 
separate venues away from their vil- 
lage. In many cases, two villages were 
formed, thereby revealing the upper 
caste sense of exclusiveness as also 
their shrinking horizons 


| the *violence' around the post- 
earthquake relief and rehabilitation 
was 'invisible', the violence in ongo- 
ing communal conflagration 1s there 
foreveryonetosee The Sangh Panvar 
and the state apparatus have once 
again coalesced, this time to loot, burn 
and murder, and then shield each 
other. Citing the Godhra carnage, the 
entrepreneur class and burgeoning 
Hindu middle class found no diffi- 
culty 1n justifying open violence, 
including the lawlessness of the state 
It 1s significant that in the private 
sphere, the same class has perpetrated 
violence within their own family in the 
form of foeticide and infanticide The 
2001 Census reveals that the latest sex 
ratio 1n urban Gujarat is 879 females 
per 1000 males, the lowest figure 1n 
thelast hundred years 

It goes on to add ‘The overall 
sex ratio 1s affected by migration from 
rural to urban areas in search of emp- 
loyment, education, etc. The sex ratio 
inthe populationcategory of 0-6 years 
1s, however, relatively immune to such 
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bias/aberrations and can be said to be 
a relatively stable indicator On this 
count also, the state of Gujarat has 
fared badly as the 0-6 year sex ratio has 
decreased from 928 in 1991 to only 
8781n 2001 ’ The five worst blocks in 
this category are Unjha, Mansa, Vis- 
nagar, Mehsana and Pranty where the 
number of females ranges from 781 to 
734. The same blocks witnessed com- 
munal violence in varying degrees 


A. this juncture, one may ask 
whether the visible and invisible vio- 
lence 1s turning Gujarat into a dark 
zone If weexamine the geography of 
the presentcommunal violence closely, 
we find that Saurashtra and Kutch 
remained relatively calm Except 
Raj-kot and Bhavnagar which were 
disturbed for the first two days, all 
the other towns and most villages 
remained quiet South Gujarat too 
remained peaceful, with the exception 
of Surat city that saw some unrest in 
the early days It 1s also significant 
that the tribals of South Gujarat did not 
participate in the violence unlike the 
tribals of the northeastern Bhil belt 
Even ın rural North and Central Guja- 
rat which have been at the centrestage 
of violence, a number of Hindu com- 
munities — Dalits, Thakor, Rajput and 
pastoralists — protected and sheltered 
Muslims 

The next Assembly elections, 
whether held now or later, will be 
decisive in more than one way. Even 
if the Congress were to win, it would 
be unable to stop the onward march 
of the entrepreneur class and the mid- 
dle class, and the accompanying invis- 
ible violence What might perhaps 
change 1s the blatant state support to 
visible violence The dominant classes 
would be forced to introspect and 
reconsider their worldview only if the 
deprived and oppressed strata throw 
up radical challenges through peo- 
ple’s movements. 


Ordeal by fire 


SUGUNA RAMANATHAN 


AFTER such knowledge what for- 
giveness? We who have lived through 
the last so many weeks 1n this once 
beautiful and hospitable state are left 
with nothing to say A Hindu activist 
onone ofthose mad nights was carry- 
ing a four-year old Muslim child to 
safety in his arms Stopped and inter- 
rogated, he replied that this was a 
Hindu child They let him go. As he 
walked forward the child looked back 
over his shoulder and cried out 
‘Abba’ They tore the child from his 
arms and hacked it to death. No hear- 
say —this wastold by thattraumatized 
activistto one of my Jesuit colleagues 


who works at the relief camps, it 
actually happened 

Atone level our voices fail inthe 
face of such brutality Atanother, why 
are we quiet, why aren’t we scream- 
ing that this 1s not our faith, this 1s not 
the Hinduism in which we were 
brought up? Who gave this group the 
right to take our Hinduism away from 
us? The truth ıs we are afraid, moder- 
ate Hindus are afraid, there 1s no space 
for us, we too are under threat, andthe 
shameful thing we discover about our- 
selves 15 that we are afraid. We cannot 
be sure we will not be betrayed by a 
watching eye and punished because 
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we have aided the Muslims. It is now 
possibleto understand what happened 
1n Germany 

But why Gujarat? To have 
1evenge on Gandhi fifty years later? 
Or does its economic progress feed a 
certain pride in its unique ‘Hindu’ cul- 
ture? Perhaps the marriage between 
commercial clear-mindedness and 
religious conservatism 1s a natural 
contract, perhaps religious ппарегу 
readily masks hatred of competition in 
the market place Whateverthe expla- 
nation, hatred has become natural here 
ш these times 


Ө. does not need to Бе a saint to 
be appalled by the incidents, one only 
needs to have abody Letus admitthat 
the psychologists (aggressions stored 
1n the unconscious around a demo- 
nized other), and political scientists 
(civil society has always posed a prob- 
lem for political theory), and sociolo- 
gists (religion 1s a social fact) are all 
saying valid things But beyond all 
theory there 1s the human body That 
human body experiences раш The 
most fundamental thing of all, some- 
thing that every living creature knows 
and wants, 1s freedom from bodily 
pain. More than any other sound we 
can make or word we can utter, a cry 
of pain coincides with the moment of 
the experience. Given this primacy of 
the body, how does 1t happen that 
we make other bodies suffer unendur- 
able pain — burning them alive, for 
instance? 

I put it down to a failure of the 
1magination When one does not feel 
the pain of another, one's 1magination 
has failed When one does not feel 
what it must be to be terrified like our 
Muslim friends in. Khanpur and 
Daniapur and Gomtipur, one's 1magi- 
nation has failed When one does not 
feel the flames lapping the skin of 
those trapped in those coaches of the 
Sabarmati Express that morning in 
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Godhra, one's imagination has failed 
The body 1s the final non-reducible 
point The rest are signs All our reli- 
gious beliefs, traditions, languages, 
cultures, all that makes up our identity 
1s a matter of signs 


Å aims in Gujarat have failed 
to realize the gaps between the signs 
1n the mind and the pain of the body 
Thinking here has ground toa stop; the 
place from where progressive, decent 
thoughts should emanate and spread 
out has itself been captured by forces 
that inhibit critical reflexivity. If the 
best lack all conviction, 1t1s hardly sur- 
prising that the worst are full of a pas- 
sionate intensity 

The deep and wide spread of a 
*pseudo-Hinduism' іп all classes, 
most especially the middle class, 1s 
a matter of deep surprise. When did 
this happen, and how? Those popular 
television versions of the mytholo- 
gicals? (Such splendid stores, but a 
minute's reflection shows how they, 
1n true epic fashion, glorify a warring 
society ) Those films projecting a 
comfortable traditionalism replete 
with modcons? Add to that the system- 
atic and silent campaign of groups 
(bitter irony, they call themselves 
NGOs) distributing pamphlets that 
spew hatred against minority commu- 
nities An axe demolishing a cross, 
with ‘Father do not forgive them for 
they know what they do’ for caption, 
isan instance of the mildest of attacks 
against a minority in 1998 for ins- 
tance 

Far worse 1s the scurrilous stuff 
being circulated today I thought first 
of reproducing through transliteration 
and translation of the Gujarati a sam- 
ple that no self-respecting reader can 
read without outrage But so vile and 
demeaning 15 it, so 1nflammatory, that 
1t may do more harm than good Suf- 
fice it to say that ıt mcites Hindus to 
engage in the most horrible and humi- 


liating acts towards Muslim men and 
women while driving them out of 
every town and village And this is in 
the name of Hinduism, of a world 
Hindu organization Is it our vocation 
to pour poison into the world? Is the 
blue-throated one only a pretty 1con, 
or are we giving him more poison to 
hold? 

Across the spectrum of college 
teachers, only a tiny handful has re- 
sisted the poison Amazingly, shock- 
ingly, the majority offers this reason 
or that for the attacks, explaining it 
in terms of historical memories, of 
changes 1n agricultural patterns, of 
migration, of cricket matches and 
'pampering' Worse, stereotypes of 
violence to be feared from Muslims 
abound protect your teenage daugh- 
ters (advice given by an educated nei- 
ghbourto the wife of one of Gujarat's 
senior police officers), compensation 
to Muslim widows will be four times 
theamount for Hindu widows because 
all Muslim men have four wives (an 
opinion reportedly expressed by a 
Gujarat minister ataclosed door meet- 
ing), ‘they’ are taught mistrust and 
violence in the madrasas (a colleague 
with a Ph D, no less) This from the 
educated class 


А. academics we need to ask our- 
selves some serious questions, like, 
what pampering? A pilgrim subsidy? 
Can that bring on this kind of mad- 
ness? Clearly, not Are we moral, res- 
ponsible human beings? Clearly, yes 
Then the moral :mperative leaves us 
with no choice Being good is not 
something we can choose, we are re- 
quired to be good, we are soldiers in 
that moral army Academics and 
schoolteachers have a crucial role to 
play here 

Finally, the only hope hes in a 
different socialising process and a 
different kind of education. a base of 
ethicsandahabitof, not passive recep- 


tion, butcritical reflection We needa 
schooling in which, in place of a head- 
long rush towards the technologies, 
we inculcate a sense of the human 
The Humanities are not so named for 
nothing, they are meant precisely to 
develop the humane side of our selves 
So more poems, more tragic plays 
(fewer epics) — not a soft option any 
more, not a matter of appreciating the 
beautiful but of cultivating the heart, 
of developing the rmagination If we 
are to be damned by religion, let us 
turn to literature 

Last night the prime minister 
made a moving speech at the Shah 
Alam refugee camp (but fine words 
butter no parsnips) The chief minis- 
ter stood stony faced beside him. 
When the prime minister spoke of 
what needed to be done, the chief 
minister said into the microphone that 
that was what he was indeed doing 
Outside the Circuit House his support- 
ers shouted, even as representatives 
of the Citizen’s Initiative went in to 
meet the PM These are sinister signs 
of an utterly cynical man planning his 
rise to power, using hts pseudo Hin- 
duism to fool the people Let us read 
those signs right while thinking of 
the body If our 1maginations serve 
us, we will not forget that child 1n the 
arms of the Hindu activist crying out 
forits parents ın the last few moments 
of life 


А. one thinks of what it has meant 
to be a Hindu, one remembers sadly 
thatits inbuilt ‘indifference’ which one 
sometimes critiqued was no bad thing, 
at least it left bodies alone Rational- 
ity and economic development came 
to the West before it came to us, they 
gotthe industrial revolution before we 
did, andthe scientific revolution Here 
that gradual evolving kind of moder- 
nity did not happen, what we have 15 
technological advancement and a 
*sudden' nation state emerged full 


grown, without the processes that led 
uptothis 

We could have profitably 
learned from their mistakes but we 
have chosen to follow the most mad 
of all the ways they chose 1n seeking 
final solutions The worst 1s that the 
rich source of images that move, beau- 
tiful 1mages — the Ayodhya group, a 
blue skinned Krishnan his tribhanga 
pose, Siva with the Ganga flowing 
from the knot of his hair, the eternal 
Mother whose palms are stretched out 
to bless (ours to love and cherish but 
not to fight and kill for) have been put 
at the service of irrational anger and 
hatred only to push electoral gains 


S... those in office today have 
discovered the appeal of the super- 
natural in moving men to madness 
And our philosophy lies discarded and 
forgotten Only life (any life, every 
life) ıs sacred What sort of Brahman 
are these pseudo Hindus aspiring 
towards? They have understood and 
loved neither our philosophy nor our 
mythology Which ofus does notknow 
this, but we are powerless to bring 
down a government that engages in 
such chicanery When corruption 
grew beyond acceptable proportions 
in 1974 (was 1t?), all of Gujarat was 
out on the streets — men, women, all— 
shouting till the chief minister was 
removed But today that alternative 
1s not open, violent threats to peace- 
makers and to those who help have 
silenced the voices of sanity 

This was a state where we were 
proud that women could walk un- 
harmed late ın the night, where a kulfi 
at Ashrafi at 11 pm was a treat avail- 
able to all, where at Gamtiwalas in 
Dhalgarwarh one could spend hours 
over the bolts of hand-printed cloth 
May itallbeas itonce was May peace 
return to this strife-torn state and fall 
like a blessing once again over this 
goldenland 
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THE horrendous violence that has 
occurred in Gujarat since 27 February 
raises three questions First, since 
intercommunal violence 1s notnew to 
Gujarat, 1s its current manifestation 
significantly different and, 1f so, how? 
Second, how does one explain 1t? And 
third, whatlessonscan we learn forthe 
future? I shall take each question in 
turn. Sinceallthe facts about the recent 
events are not yet available, my ans- 
werstoallthree, especially the first two 
questions, are necessarily tentative 

Every Indian state has 1ts own 
distinct pattern of intercommunal vio- 
lence Although none ıs wholly free of 
it, some such as Himachal Pradash, 
Punjab, Haryana, Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu have witnessed far less of 1tthan 
such others as Bihar, U P and Maha- 
rashtra Unlike the latter, Gujarat ıs not 
prone to communal violence in the 
sensethatit does not tend to occur with 
distressing regularity, as 1s evident in 
the fact that during the past fifty years, 
Guyarat has enjoyed over thirty years 
of communal peace However, when 
violence does occur, as 1t did 1n 1969 
and 1992-93, it tends to be extensive 
and to last longer, giving Gujarat the 
dubious double distinction of having 
the highest per capita deaths in such 
violence in the country and causing 
the highest number of casualties in a 
singlecluster of riots 

Compared to 80 deaths ш com- 
munal riots per million 1n Bihar and 
42 1n the neighbouring Maharashtra 
during the past fifty years, the figure 
for Gujarat is 120.! Inthe riots in 1969, 
630 people died according to official 
estimates (though the realfigure seems 
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to be closer to 2500) and many more 
were seriously injured, a figure un- 
matched by any other Indian state 
Gujarat thus presents the remarkable 
paradox of a relatively peaceful and 
relaxed society periodically seized by 
acommunal frenzy and erupting into 
most savage acts of violence, almost 
as 1f 1t needed such abnormal blood- 
letting to retain its normal civility 

Since 27 February this year, 
Gujarat has been passing through its 
third violent phase It has killed nearly 
a thousand people and injured or ren- 
dered homeless many times more 
Although the scale of casualty is high, 
itis not much higher and, many would 
say, even lowerthanin 1969 The bla- 
tant partisanship of the public, the 
looting of shops, and the biased and 
at times irresponsible reporting 1n 
the media are not new either Several 
features of this violence, however, are 
either wholly new or have taken novel 
forms 

First, burning people alive in a 
systematic and gruesome manner 1s 
1 These figures are to be found in Ashutosh 
Varshney's Ethnic Conflict and Civic Life 
Hindus and Muslims in India, Yale University 
Press, 2002 Although his general thesis that 
strong associational forms of civic engage- 
ment are acrucial variable 1n explaining com- 
munal conflict 15 insightful, it is problematic 
in important respects Following Robert 
Putnam, it concentrates too heavily on civil 
society and ignores the powerful impact of 
wider political and cultural forces It does not 
explain why strong associational forms spring 
up in some cities or states and not others, nor 
why they regulate violence in the same city at 
onepointintime but notat another And ittakes 
little account ofthe great differences between 
the internal composition, historical memories, 


and dynamics of the ‘same’ community in dif- 
ferent parts of the country 


new As many as 400 people out of 
nearly a thousand seem to have been 
killed 1n this way. This can be partly 
explained as a case of ‘fire for fire’, a 
response to the initial incident in 
which 58 people were burned to death 

This is not, however, a whole explana- 
tion The mode of violence derives its 
logic and legitimacy from the overall 
framework within which violence 15 
conceived and justified When vio- 
lence is not interpersonal but intercom- 
munal and part of one community's 
collective hostility against another, as 
was the case in Gujarat, burning peo- 
ple alive has sinister advantages and 
amacabre logic not available to usual 
forms of killing It can be easily exe- 
cuted by organised groups with the 
tacit support or acquiescence of their 
community, used to wipe out large 
numbers indiscriminately, poses no 
danger to the perpetrators, and helps 
create the intended climate of terror. 


S econd, in earlier riots the Sangh 
Parivar was not as publicly active, and 
the government not as patently parti- 
san, as now, There was also a public 
disapprovalof violence, anda plea for 
communal harmony During therecent 
riots, communalism ran extremely 
deep and pervaded almost all areas of 
life. The Gujarati media were grossly 
biased and even provocative The gov- 
ernment gave up all pretence of neu- 
trality and openly encouraged Hindu 
violence It even offered differential 
compensation to Hindus and Mus- 
lims, and wants to try them under dif- 
ferent laws, Muslims under POTA 
and Hindus underIPC Communalism 
seems to have spread even to some 
hospitals in Ahmedabad. And the 
advocates of intercommunal harmony 
are not only thrown on the defensive 
but positively terrorised into silence 
Third, the violence 1n Gujarat 
did not remain confined to the usual 
cities of Ahmedabad and Baroda (the 


‘sanskarnagarr as its citizens have 
been taught to call it without any sense 
of embarrassment and irony), but 
extended to 37 cities and towns and 
evento some villages that had no pre- 
vious record of such violence Even 
Gandhinagarbecame a victim, where 
fire was set to the offices of the gov- 
emment Wakf Board and the Minor- 
ity Development Board 


FE... violence in Gujarat involved 
groups that had hitherto kept out of it 
These included the adivasis, subjected 
in recent years to the systematic pro- 
cess of Hinduisation and ‘protected in 
their own interest’ against Christian 
and more recently Islamic missionar- 
ies, as a VHP leader put it The new 
groups also included professionals, 
especially doctors, lawyers and teach- 
ers who, while avoiding active partici- 
pation, donated money, offered moral 
support and enccuragement, and pro- 
vided free services to Hindu victims 
of violence They drove in their cars 
to burning buildings and watched the 
horrid spectacle with a measure of 
relief and even pride. 

Not surprisingly, the groups 
who would normally have protested, 
organised silent visits, mounted dem- 
onstrations or sent petitions to the state 
Governor were largely silent Eventhe 
Gandhians, the social activists, and 
progressive religious leaders were 
relatively quiet They either sheltered 
behind the excuse of helplessness 
orargued that although the Hindu vio- 
lence was deplorable, 1t was an under- 
standable expression of legitimate 
anger. The public space ın Gujarat 
shrank dramatically and little was 
heard but the raucous voices of rage 
and revenge. 

Fifth, unlike in almost all previ- 
ous riots, several sacred Muslim 
places such as the mosques and the 
dargahs were not only razed to the 
ground but replaced by saffron flags 


and the statues of Hanuman This was 
highly symbolic, for it was a way of 
humiliating Muslims and telling them 
that their religious and other liberties 
were not a matter of right but a Hindu 
giftthat was conditional on their con- 
tinuing gratitude and evidence of good 
behaviour Muslim houses, shops and 
industrial units too were systemati- 
cally targeted, anda virtual economic 
war was declared on the whole com- 
munity Muslim intellectuals were 
attacked with particular hostility, 
and their voices of protest brutally 
silenced 


Fan, the rhetoric surrounding the 
violence showed several unusual fea- 
tures It wastargeted not only against 
those responsible for the event of 27 
February, butagainstall Muslims The 
latter were linked with Pakistan and 
presented as an internal enemy The 
violence against them was driven not 
so much by communal hatred as in the 
past but by a dangerous mixture of 
self-righteous rage and despair, rage 
that Muslims had engaged ina ‘terror- 
ist’ act, and despair that they ‘would 
never be ours’, as a newspaper com- 
mentator put 1t 

Hindus worked themselves 
into a state of frenzy and resorted to 
violence, not just in legitimate self- 
defence but as an act of patriotism 
and a well-deserved chastisement of 
Muslims for their alleged ingratitude 
and betrayal Their violence often 
lacked instrumental rationality and 
was devoid of any sense of guilt and 
remorse. It was not the usual form of 
communal violence but a veritable 
war on the Muslims, and terrorist in its 
nature and intention Gujarat, which 
had once given India its doctrine of 
non-violence, was now the home of a 
most perverse form of intercommunal 
violence 

This 1s anew Gujarat, not the one 
Iknew as achild, which I love, and to 
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which Lam still proud to belong Like 
therestof India, society 1n Gujarat has 
long been suffused with the spirit of 
violence But it had mechanisms to 
control and regulate 1t, and had man- 
aged to remain decent and civilised 

How then can one explain recent 
changes in 1t? 


T. gruesome event of 27 February 
played an obvious part All the cur- 
rently available evidence indicates that 
1t was planned Several hundred Mus- 
lims, supported, guided andeven aided 
by the Mayorand the municipal corpo- 
rators of Godhra, stopped the Sabarmati 
Express a little distance from the sta- 
tion, poured petrol, and killed 58 peo- 
ple including children and women 
They could have spared the latter, but 
showed no mercy They could have 
beaten upthekarsevaks and humiliated 
them, butchose instead to subject them 
toamost gruesome death. 

They are bound to have known 
that their action would invite reprisal, 
but did not mind it ın the least and 
seemed to challenge the Hindus to 
dare do their worst In short, burning 
down the carriage was a heinous and 
terrorist act, devoid of mercy, modera- 
tion, prudence and even an elementary 
concern for self-interest. Even if it 1s 
true that kar sevaks had insulted and 
taunted some Muslims, refused to pay 
for their goods, and even kidnapped a 
Muslim girl, nothing could justify the 
atrocious deed. A strong Hindu reac- 
tion was only to be expected 

Itneed not, however, have taken 
the formit did. The Hindus could have 
blamed the few hotheads and left 1t to 
the government machinery to deal 
withthem Orthey could have blamed 
the Pakistan ISI, as some did, and 
absolved the Godhra Muslim masses 
of the major blame After all, as was 
widely known and admired ın Gujarat, 
the far worse events of 11 September 
in New York and Washington D C 
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had not led to organised violence 
against American Muslims or Arabs. 
Only a handful of them were manhan- 
dled and half a dozen killed or griev- 
ously 1njured, largely because the 
political leadership went to great 
length to persuade the ordinary Ame- 
ricans that they should leave the mat- 
ter to the machinery of the state The 
opposite happened in Gujarat Why? 
Since the full explanation is complex 
and requires a lengthy discussion, 
I shall only highlight its five major 
Ingredients 


F... the government of Gujarat 
and the central government failed to 
actintime with the required degree of 
political wisdom and maturity Fol- 
lowing and quoting the examples of 
the United States and Britain afterthe 
events of 11 September, either or both 
governments could have condemned 
the Godhra incident, promised to 
bring the miscreants to swift justice, 
appealed to the good sense and long- 
term interests of the Hindus, urged 
them not to blame ordinary Muslims 
and play into the hands of their mili- 
tants and the IST, and soon Sadly, not 
much was to be expected of the Modi 
government, but the prime minister 
could certainly have given alead 
‘Second, since 11 September it 
has been widely believed in Indiathat 
the events like those of 27 February 
were likely to occursooneror later. The 
defeated Al Qaeda were believed to 
be looking for new trouble spots and 
India was their most likely target, par- 
ticularly Kashmir Gujarat's percep- 
tion was somewhat different It is a 
frontline state, with 1ts three districts 
of Kutch, Radhanpur and Thorad bor- 
dering Pakistan, and hence vulnerable 
to Islamic terrorists Given its cur- 
rently popular reading of its medieval 
history, including the destruction ofthe 
Somnath temple, Shahbuddin Ghori's 
treatment of Prithviraj Chauhan, and so 


on, Gujarat also tends to see itself as 
an Islamic gateway to India, a state 
whose prosperity attracted Muslim 
invaders and whose defeat paved the 
way for their successful entry into the 
rest of the country 

The burning of the carriage in 
Godhra appeared to confirm these 
fears and aroused powerful passions 
Without much analysis or evidence, it 
was construed as a sign of the widely 
expected Islamic terrorism, which 
Hindus had to put down with all the 
force at their command Gujarat has 
long felt that 1ts geopolitical impor- 
tance 1s not fully appreciated by the 
rest of India and has not earned it its 
due political weight at the national 
level Notsurprisingly, many Gujaratis 
leapt to a highly distorted view of the 
Godhraincident and tookitupon them- 
selves to defend India against its inter- 
nal and external ‘enemies’ 


aos for reasons too complex to 
explore, Gujarat 1s going through a 
period of profound cultural change 
For the past few centuries, its tradi- 
tional culture has been shaped and 
dominated by the higher castes made 
up ofthe Brahmins, the Banias and, to 
a slightly lesser extent, the Patidars 
They wrote its literature, produced its 
arts, interpreted its religions and phi- 
losophy, and created over time a sub- 
tle and highly complex culture that 
spread to and determined the norms of 
other sections of society. That culture 
is largely apolitical, hierarchical, tol- 
erant, casteist, moralistic, devotional 
and moderately religious Gandhi 
injected into it a strong social con- 
sciousness and the spirit of equality, 
but did not radically alter its overall 
framework 

Its political domination was 
challenged by the numerically larger 
lower castes, especially after Guja- 
rat became a separate state ın 1960, 
and Madhavsinh Solanki's winning 


KHAM (kshatriya, haryan, adivasi 
and Muslim) strategy gave it a much- 
needed impetus The higher caste 
guardians of the dominantculture felt 
threatened, and found in the Hindutva- 
based Сијагай culture an effective and 
acceptable alternative. The latter 
makes them guardians of Hindu cul- 
ture, ensures their dominance, splits 
the political alliance between the 
lower castes and the Muslims, and 
mtegrates the former within the cul- 
tural and social order of Gujarat 

Muslims are not easy to fit into 
the new Gujarati culture and its model 
of a ‘good Gujarat They speak 
ashuddha Gujarati and lack a com- 
pensating command of chaste ‘Urdu’ 
whose poetry literate Gujaratis greatly 
admire, and do things no good Guja- 
ratis should do, such as illicit bootleg- 
ging, eating meat, practising polygamy 
and forming part of the underworld 
Muslims, therefore, have only two 
choices, namely remain permanent 
cultural outsiders or, more sensibly, 
change their ways, speak, act and live 
as good Gujaratis do, and keep to their 
place in society 


Ө. Muslims rightly 
resent this choice, and as they are 
throwing up an increasingly larger 
middle class, the resentment is rising 
They do not want to пуе in Gujarat on 
Hindu terms, to be denied the right to 
help shape the new identity of Gujarat, 
to be subjected to offensive innuendos 
and stereotypes, to have their legiti- 
macy and patrıotısm challenged They 
demand respect for their cultural iden- 
tity and full equality as citizens This 
threatens the new identity and material 
interests of, and predictably provokes 
intense hostility among the guardians 
of the Hindutva-based Guyarati culture, 
especially the middle classes Hence 
the uncharacteristic rage, frenzy and 
viciousness that many of the latter 
showed during the recent riots 


Fourth, although Hindus and 
Muslims have lived together 1n rela- 
tive harmony in Gujarat, there 1s exten- 
siveresidential, social and educational 
segregation in many parts ofthe state 
In Godhra some areas with a heavy 
Muslim concentration are called 
‘Pakistan’, and many Hindus tend to 
avoid them This is also the case in 
Ahmedabad and several other cities. 


H indu and Muslim children often 
go to different schools, and the social 
interaction between the two commu- 
nities 1s largely confined to the elite. 
There are few intercommunal associa- 
tions where the two meet, pursue their 
common interests, and build up soli- 
darities based on mutual trust Muslim 
presence in the police force and the 
civil service 1s small Their represen- 
tation in the Gujarat legislative assem- 
bly 1s poor, and was never more than 
four per cent (a third of its numbers in 
the population as a whole) even dur- 
ing the heyday of the KHAM strategy 
This is why the Gujarat police had no 
intelligence on the Godhra incident, 
and was caught unawares And this 15 
also why the police and the Modi gov- 
ernment did not have to worry about 
the likely resignations of prominent 
Muslims in protest against their unpar- 
donable partisanship 

Finally, Muslim leadership in 
Gujarat and in India as a whole leaves 
muchto bedesired Somearetoo will- 
ing to beco-opted into the system, and 
have little interest in their community 
except as a captive vote bank; some 
are happy to be outlaws, mastermind- 
ing the underworld and making easy 
money by dubious means, most are 
adrift Barely a handful of them have 
campaigned against their communi- 
ty's unacceptable social and moral 
practices, the tyranny of its religious 
leaders and their exploitation of their 
gullible followers, or urged Muslim 
masses to take enthusiastically to 


modern education and join the cultural 
mainstream of Gujarat 

Some, no doubt a tiny but vocal 
minority, have made provocative 
remarks about Hindu religion and cul- 
ture and even disavowed their loyalty 
tothe country. Itis also depressing that 
there was no immediate and strong 
condemnation of the burning of the kar 
sevaks by the Muslim leadership either 
in Gujarat or at the national level One 
would have thought that both morality 
and self-interest would have prompted 
themtodoso 


E... the Ayodhya 1ssue has been 
treated asif1t were solely a Hindu res- 
ponsibility. The Hindus were unwise 
to raise it, not because of the lack of 
historical evidence that Rama was 
born there, for the evidence 1n such 
matters 1s always soft and based on 


* popular belief, but because history 


cannot be easily undone, because 
India can ill-afford communal ten- 
sions at this delicate stage in its his- 
tory, and because such issues are best 
settled when the two communities 
build up more relaxed and trustful 
relations with each other 

However, once the Ayodhya 
1ssue became an obsession among 
large sections of Hindu society, ıt was 
nolongerareligious buta political dis- 
pute requiring goodwill and compro- 
mise on both sides Political prudence 
and their own long term self-interest 
demanded that rather than stonewall 
the discussion and take a consistently 
hostile line, Muslim leadership should 
have shown some appreciation of 
Hindu feelings, however misguided 
they mightthink these to be, explained 
their own deepest fears and anxieties, 
helped calm the passions, and invited 
and constructively participated in a 
sincere search for the best ways of 
dealing withsuchdisputes — 727 7 


"ERES "ERN P: 
The Gujarat violence then was 7-7»; 


the product of a complex set of inter- 
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acting factors. The burning of the car- 
riage on 27 February was its immedi- 
atecause And the fear of such an attack 
and the consequent climate of revenge 
gave 1t an added force. The chain of 
events that this triggered off was not 
inexorableandcouldhavebeenarrested 
had the governmentacted with wisdom 
and foresight. The fact that 1 did not, 
as well as the savage passions which 
the events released among Hindus, 
were in turn the result of a wider set of 
cultural, social and political factors, 
including the polarisation between the 
two communities, the pervasive com- 
munalisation of the Hindus, and nar- 
rowelectoral calculations. 


W.. happened in Gujarat is likely 
to recur, 1f not there, ın other parts of 
the country. Ayodhya will remain a 
festering sore for some time yet The 
Muslim middle class will grow and 
knock at doors the threatened Hindus 
are unlikely to open. Political instabil- 
ity in Pakistan and the neighbouring 
regions will tempt their leaders or 
disgruntled groups to embark on 
adventurist interventions in India. 
Economic, educational and other 
disparities between Hindus апа Mus- 
lims are likely to widen 

All this 15 likely to trigger inter- 
communal violence from time to time, 
and itis likely to be ofthe vicious kind 
that we have witnessed in Gujarat 
We obviously need acoherent strategy 
to deal with 1t, and it will need to be 
different from the one on which we 
have relied with moderate success 
for the past fifty years I would like to 
end with a few thoughts on its broad 
outlines 

Intercommunal violence under- 
mines India's stability and capacity to 
function as ademocracy, and must be 
put down firmly This 1s the first res- 
ponsibility of every state and central 
government, and one that fails to dis- 
charge it should be required to resign 
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as a matter of course. If need be, our 
Constitution should be appropriately 
amended Furthermore, any political 
leader or minister suspected of insti- 
gating 1t should be prosecuted on 
criminal charges and disqualified 
from holding public office It 1s scan- 
dalous that none of the political lead- 
ers implicated in any of our countless 
communal riots has ever been sent to 
prison If wecan have POTA, there 1s 
no reason why we cannot enact a far 
more relevant Prevention of Commu- 
nal Violence Act 


The police too have a crucial role to 
play. They should be required to act 
with utmost impartiality, and dis- 
missed and prosecuted for criminal 
negligence when shown to have failed 
todoso Ourcriminal law needs to be 
revised to allow for private or public 
prosecution of such officers The 
police act partially because of politi- 
cal pressure, poor professional ethics, 
lack of independent control, and 
absence of minority officers in high 
positions. Determined efforts should 
be made to insulate them against 
political pressure, to improve their 
training, to recruit and promote quali- 
fied minority officers, and to set up 
independent disciplinary committees 
made up of the representatives of dif- 
ferent communities and enjoying the 
power to conduct inquiries against 
partisan officers 

The current practice of setting 
up judicial committees of inquiry into 
riots needs to be reconsidered. These 
committees are time-consuming, ex- 
pensive, adversarial, and take years to 
produce their reports by which time 
the initial riots are forgotten, the gov- 
ernment or its attitude 1s likely to have 
changed, and there is an inevitable poli- 
tical pressure to shelve their reports 

Take Gujarat J M Reddy’s ın- 
ашу into the 1969 riots took four 
years, and its report was shelved 


I.C. Bhatt's and PM. Chauhan's 
inquiries were wound up after a while 

Since the judicial committees are 
only concerned to establish facts and 
apportion blame, they not only entail 
yet further litigation but do little to 
heal the wounds and reconcile the 
affected communities. I suggest that 
the inquiry committees should be pro- 
active and investigative rather than 
adversarial and report within six 
months, they should beconcerned not 
only to ascertain facts but also to rec- 
oncile the parties, and should there- 
fore include not only the judges but 
also respected leaders of the commu- 
nities involved, and the government 
should be required to 1mplementtheir 
recommendations unless it gives good 
reasons to the contrary. 


Ds violence cannot be 
tackled by the state alone The institu- 
tions of civil society too have a vital 
roleto play Itis, therefore, crucial that 
in all sensitive areas, extensive net- 
works of intercommunal groups 
should be formed They should be 
made up of the representatives of dif- 
ferent communities with а track 
record of public service, interact on a 
regular basis with their constituents 
and earn their trust and goodwill, 
enjoy accessto government ministers, 
officials and the police, and be will- 
ing and able to actin times of trouble 

Wherever such networks exist 
in the country, they have played a 
vital role in calming passions, quash- 
ing rumours, providing vital intelli- 
gence, and acting as a bridge between 
the various communities Suresh 
Khopade’s successful experiment in 
Bhiwandi in the 1980s shows how 
valuable such groups can be. When 
the rest of Bombay suffered ın 1992- 
93, Bhiwandi remained relatively 
undisturbed 

Strangeas it may seem, India has 
nostrong anti-discriminatory legisla- 


tion, and naturally no machinery to 
enforce ıt India’s Human Rights 
Commission has been a great success 
andis much admired abroad, so much 
sothat weonthe British Parliamentary 
Select Committee on Human Rights 
arecoming to Delhi in September this 
yeartolearn fromit Such a Commis- 
sion, however, is not enough Much 
discrimination occurs against Mus- 
lims in all walks of life, and they have 
no legal redress I saw cases of this 
during the three years that I was Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Baroda 
inthe 1980s, and was disturbed by the 
growing sense of injustice and aliena- 
tion among middleclass Muslims. 


Acns legislation 1s 
ineffective withouta powerful body to 
enforce it and to mobilise much 
needed popular support behind it. It 
can take up individual cases as well as 
conduct investigations into suspect 
institutions and organisations I can 
say from my experience as Deputy 
Chairman of the Commission for 
Racial Equality in Britain that such 
legislation and machinery сап go a 
long way towards reassuring minori- 
ties and winning popular confidence 
in the country’s system of justice. It 
would also help greatly to assign such 
a body the power to monitor the pro- 
gress of different communities, andto 
propose ways of addressing the prob- 
lems of those lagging behind the rest 

Thanks to our unplanned eco- 
nomic development and the impact of 
globalisation, some of our minorities, 
especially the Muslims, are denied the 
fruits of such prosperity as we have 
managed to achieve. Both central and 
state governments must find ways 
of redressing this growing disparity. 
Extending reservations 1s not the ans- 
wer We need instead greater invest- 
ment in Muslim education, greater 
financial and managerial help to their 
small businesses, a greater determina- 


tion to open up careers that they rightly 
or wrongly believe to be closed to them, 
and so on, all done with the threefold 
objective of eliminating acute pov- 
erty, fostering a confident middle 
class, and giving their masses the hope 
ofabetter future 


М... leadership too needs to 
take along and hard look at itself. With 
all its obvious limitations, India's 
record in treating its minorities 1s not 
at all bad, especially ın the light of the 
trauma of the Partition For their part 
the minorities, including the Muslims, 
have served the country well. They 
have fought in India’s wars with Pak- 
istan, immensely enriched Indian 
cultural life, have been generally 
peaceful and law-abiding, and have 
shown their commitment to the coun- 
try Many of them feel economically 
trapped, socially vulnerable, cultur- 
ally confused, religiously manipu- 
lated by their clerics and Imams, and 
disowned by their professionals. They 
very much want to be part of India’s 
great democratic and secular experi- 
ment, but also feel rightly attached to 
their history and culture, and do not 
know how toreconcile the two 
Theircurrent cultural and politi- 
cal leadership is wholly out of touch 
with therr deepest aspirations and ago- 
nies, and compensates for its incom- 
petence and immaturity by arousing 
and exploiting false fears and hopes 
It 1s about time the talented minds 
within the Muslim community deve- 
loped a coherent vision of their place 
in India and provided an imaginative, 
skilful and open-minded leadership. 
Even if these and other measures 
were taken, and only a naive optimist 
thinks that they will be, communal 
violence would remain a constant 
threat as long as Hindu chauvinism 
continues to flourish. Many in Gujarat 
and indeed in the rest of India have 
increasingly come to think of the 


country in narrow Hindu terms India, 
they say, ‘essentially’ or ‘primarily’ 
belongs to the Hindus, defined cultur- 
ally to refer to those who, among other 
things, see the country as their pitru- 
bhum:i and punyabhumi. This 1s an 
incoherent and misguided view The 
internally self-contradictory Hindutva 
ideology alienates not only our mino- 
rities but also a large majority of Hin- 
dus, and cannot be the basis of India's 
identity The BJPcannot be both ‘Bha- 
ratiya’ and committed to Hindutva 


+. 

Эй national identity needs to be 
sodefinedthatall Indians, irrespective 
of their cultural, ethnic, religious and 
other differences can enthusiastically 
identify with it, own it with pride, and 
build up on its basis a common sense 
of national belonging It must, there- 
fore, be defined in political terms, not 
cultural orreligious Whatall Indians 
share in common istheir commitment 
to the political community of which 
they are all equal citizens and to which 
they are bound by the ties of loyalty. 
We need an overarching notion, not of 
Hindutva but of Bharatiyata, one that 
affirms and cherishes ourrich cultural 
and religious diversity and embeds it 
in those public values, sensibilities 
and institutions that we all do or 
should share incommon. 

This great political project re- 
quires ahistorically sensitive imagina- 
tion, a culturally attuned intelligence, 
and a shrewd sense of political possi- 
bilities. Sadly, none of these qualities 
1s much in evidence, either among the 
fanatical BJP ideologues who are busy 
destroying the country they claim to 
love, or among their simpleminded 
secular opponents whose thinking 
has advanced little since Nehru's 
death.? 


2 Iam most grateful to my good friends 
Raojibhai Patel, Vinod Kothari, Thomas 
Pantham and Jayshree Mehta for their most 
helpful comments on this article 
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This ‘unique’ land 


JOSEPH MACWAN 
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IT 1s difficult these days to speak or 
write Both the heart and the mind are 
anguished. Words and their truth 
appear meaningless What form have 
our religions assumed? And our cul- 
ture? What about nationality? What 
about Hindutva and our pride in 1t? 
The so-called sants and sadhus claim 
that this 1s an expression of the pride 
of Hindu society, crushed for a thou- 
sand years, which has now awakened, 
Itisclaimed that this isa movement for 
self-determination. They claim, “This 
1s Hindutva ’ At times like these 1t 1s 
very difficult to distinguish between 
aPravin TogadiaoraK.K Shastriand 
the sadhus supporting them 

I see no reason to narrate the 
sequence of events of the last 35 days 
Butaquestion remains. after the inhu- 
man carnage at Godhra, Gujarat was 
peaceful for almost 24 hours. What 
was it that happened to trigger the 
subsequent carnage? For at least 72 
hours from the morning of 28 Febru- 


* Author of over thirty five books, Joseph 
Macwan’s novel Angaltyatis to be published 
1nan English translation by the OUP 


** Translated from orginal Gujarati by Tridip 
Suhrud 


ary, murdering, burning, looting mobs 
ruled Gujarat. The police was a spec- 
tator Even after the army was called 
in to handle the situation, place after 
place burned, people were killed and 
a macabre play of death and destruc- 
tion continued. Even after the recent 
visit of the prime minister, Gujarat 
continues to smoulder; entire families 
have been burnt alive. The state gov- 
ernment continues to make claims 
of having effectively controlled the 
violence. 

Over 100,000 people are in refu- 
gee camps. Earlier, the riots were 
largely confined to urban areas. This 
time remote villages and tribal areas 
have also participated in the orgy of 
violence As a reaction to the Godhra 
killings, the VHPdeclared a statewide 
bandh, which was supported by the 
state government The Narendra Modi 
government and the state police have 
been deeply implicated in the violence 
through their inaction The areas that 
had a significant Muslim population 
didescape the fury, but elsewhere they 
were systematically targeted 

InAnand and Kheda districts the 
Muslims took refuge in town like 


Anand, Bhaley and Sui On 12 March 
Ivisited Oad village of Anand tehsil 
The Muslim sector of the village was 
still in the grip of uncertainty and ter- 
ror Burnt houses, with the belongings 
either looted or consigned to flames, 
and the remains of charred foodgrains 
were testimony to the horror experi- 
enced by the inhabitants 


G. arat witnessed communal riots 
1n 1947, 1969, 1982, 1985 and 1992 
During these riots the villages by and 
large had remained untouched by 
communal violence The most dis- 
turbing aspect of the 2002 riots has 
been the participation of village 
communities 1n violence The poor, 
oppressed and labouring classes had 
so far stayed away from the violence 
This time around, however, they were 
used as the front, made the instruments 
of violence InAhmedabad, Vadodara 
and in the villages, communities like 
the Vaghari, Charra, Thakarda, Dalits, 
Dharala participated in the violence. 
They were sometimes coerced into 
violence but more often enticed by 
illicit liquor and promise of police 
protection 

During the 1992 rathyatra of 
LK Advam, the VHP had organized 
amore widespread yatra which passed 
through 12,000 villages collecting 
bricks for the construction of the Ram 
temple at Ayodhya It was during this 
yatra that the communities mentioned 
above were organized By the VHPs 
own admission they have established 
7000 village level peace committees! 
The RSS, VHP, Bajrang Dal, the 
Hindu Jagaran Manch and even the 
mobilizations inspired by Pandurang 
Athawale have spread the 1dea of 
Hindutva, and the pride in being a 
Hindu based on Hindutva, to these 
communities 

Initially, Gujarat had resisted the 
Congress led by Indira Gandhi This 
was made possible by the wide sup- 


port to Congress(O). After the 1971 
elections Jinabhai Багу, Madhav- 
sinh Solanki and Sanat Mehta for- 
mulated the KHAM theory, which 
paid rich electoral dividends to the 
Congress 

After the collapse of the Janata 
Party in 1980, the Jan Sangh and the 
newly created BJP evolved a plan to 
break the Khamalliance Justas Kham 
had given a false self-image of 
Kshatriya to a Thakarda, the VHP and 
its sister organizations gave the idea 
of being a proud and militant Hindu 
Television serials like the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata played their part 
in this process The shibirs (camps) 
organized by Pandurang Athawale 
also played an important role in this 
process The claim of the RSS that it 
was opposed tountouchability became 
an effective weapon 


О ntheotherhand, the established, 
self-serving Dalit leaders of the Con- 
gress party could not see the signs of 
timestocome Those whounderstood 
lookedthe other way They continued 
to follow the dynastic style of Con- 
gress politics. Enamoured of their 
wealth and power the Ambedkarite 
Dalits turned towards the BJP Those 
whoaligned themselves with the RSS 
also managed to acquire power All 
these Dalit leaders are today votaries 
of Hindutva Those who did not suc- 
cumb to temptation have not been 
communalised They are not anti- 
Muslim even today But the others 
have accepted the VHP ideology 

The VHPand its sister organiza- 
tions have managed to turn the Dalits 
againstthe Muslims Thistime around 
they haveenjoyedunprecedented suc- 
cessinturning all Hinducastes against 
the Muslims The President of the 
VHP ш Gujarat, K K Shastri 15 con- 
sidered a great scholar Shastri and 
Pravin Togadia's statements are proof 
of their fascist tendencies If this ter- 


rorism had not been state sponsored 
and supported, they could not have 
made such inflammatory statements. 

Vajpayee 1s considered an astute 
statesman If this were true he would 
have forced the VHP to take back its 
call for a bandh He would have pre- 
vented the ruling BJP from declaring 
its support of the bandh Vajpayee, 
Advani, Fernandes and Narendra 
Modi are not unaware of the violence 
that bandhs are capable of generating 
The BJP has used the Godhra incident 
to boost its diminishing and fast erod- 
ing public support The incident gave 
them a chance to execute what they 
had been waiting for since 1992 

I am an activist I have experi- 
enced unjust oppression, violence and 
social discrimination It has been my 
effort to articulate through my writ- 
ings the pain and suffering of social 
groups that have no voice. I must say 
that the current barbaric violence 
has shaken те tothe соге һай never 
1magined that such inhuman carnage 
and destruction was ever possible 


Е, quite some time now those of us 
who have followed the principles of 
secularism as enshrined in our Consti 
tution have been abused as pseudo- 
secularists Inthis campaign, pseudo- 
intellectuals like Arun Shourie have 
participated. This has been an effec- 
tivecampaign Itis nolonger possible 
to speak of secularism as it 1s now 
constructed as a crime It 1s alleged 
that the secularists are anti-national 
andunpatriotic 

Recently I wrote an essay on the 
current violence 1n a daily called 
Madhayantar published from Anand 
where I live On the day it was pub- 
lished, Irece1ved phone calls from my 
Hindu friends till late in the evening 
Most insisted that I should not write 
anything about the riots Many were 
displeased, some even used threaten- 
ing language It didn’t end there my 
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son who 1s a school teacher was also 
told that this was a question of Hindu 
pride and existence, and that his father 
should not write anything against it 


S ome of our Christian missionary 
organisations have been active in pro- 
viding relief to the victims This was 
opposed, some Christian community 
leaders were even pressurised, and 
official machinery was used to inti- 
midate them. When I pointed out that 
these very elements had been respon- 
sibleforthe attacks on the churches in 
the Dangs and Ahawa, the leaders had 
no response. Instead, I was told that 
because of people like me the entire 
Christian community would suffer 
one day, who will protect them then? 
Iwas told that I would be held respon- 
sible. 

I had a similar experience with 
the Dalit and Christian communities 
of the affected villages. For obvious 
reasons none of them had the courage 
to support the Muslims. They were so 
terrorised that they were willing to do 
the bidding of the upper castes. They 
also thought that the violence was 
legitimate They had not forgotten the 
VHP slogan, ‘pahle kasai, phir isar 
(Muslims first and Christians there- 
after) But they do believe that people 
like me will be responsible for attacks 
on the Christians. My mind 1s numb 
after experiencing the power of mis- 
information. All those who know 
me made one request, ‘please keep 
quiet ' 

Whth the exception of a handful 
of Hindus who believe in the equality 
of all religions, most Hindus have 
come to accept the VHP and RSS 1de- 
ology They claim that the Congress 
has used the Muslims as a vote bank 
and played the politics of appease- 
ment. Itis said that Muslims have gone 
out of hand, their acts cannot be toler- 
ated any longer A large number of 
pamphlets have been circulated which 
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narrate the evils that the Muslim com- 
munity 1s capable of perpetrating A 
call has gone out to boycott all eco- 
nomic dealings with the Muslims The 
atmosphere is so vittated that 1t 1s not 
possible to enter into any dialogue 
with them. 

The killings of Godhra must be 
condemned in the strongest possible 
terms; they cannot be condoned The 
Muslim community must also take a 
pledgeto prevent such incidents from 
recurring ın the future. That cannot 
Justify what happened subsequently 
Who willcare for the orphans? Forthe 
homeless and the destitute? Who will 
provide succour and support to the 
countless widows? But such thoughts 
do not touch anyone these days. 
Where has our humanity gone? 


N oone1s concerned about hunger, 

unemployment, lack of access to natu- 
ral resources and abject poverty, no 
one questions the disparities arising 
out of the liberal economic regimes 
Instead, we fight over mandir and 
masjid Who will redeem the country 
from our politicians? Our Constitu- 
tion hopes to create an equal society 
The VHPand the RSS are speaking of 
creating a second class nationality 
Where do we go? Who will give us 
justice? 

So long as we are ruled by the 
BJP government at the Centre and in 
the state we cannot hope for a ban on 
the activities of the VHP, RSS, 
Bajrang Dal and the Hindu Jagaran 
Manch. But can we not at least app- 
roach the Supreme Court to take 
action against the VHP and others on 
the basis of the Kerala High Court 

judgement banning bandhs? 

We feel that the VHP should be 
made to pay for the loss of life and 
property ın Gujarat. The call for dia- 
logue and brotherhood will not touch 
them; they only understand the puni- 
tive language. 


RIOTS, I was told had broken out ın 
Sabarkantha too The thought of 
Sabarkantha brought back many 
memories, for it was from here that I 
first began my journey into rural 
India The sedate low hills ofthe Ara- 
valli range all around, camels mean- 
dering at their own pace, bharvads 
squatting зп the fields with their herds 
of sheep, mud huts, scorching heat 
during drought relief works, local 
struggles against caste oppression, 
for minimum wages and land — those 
were the early years of getting toknow 
tural life amidst the tears and laugh- 
terof the local communities adivasis, 
vanjaras, bhambis, vankars and tha- 
kardas Many years had since passed 
and I went back only to find that the 
Sabarkantha I knew had changed dras- 
tically 

Ask anybody on the streets and 
your will be told that it, toofan (storm, 
as riots are referred to locally), has hit 
almost every village of the district 
where Muslims were residing The 
question to ask 1s not where ıt has hap- 
pened but where 1t has not, was the 
general comment 

After Godhra, there was a wave 
of anger against the Muslims. This 
combined with the concerted mobi- 
lisation by the RSS, VHP and the 
Bajrang Dal over the last decade or so 
led to a spate of violence, intense and 
frightening According to some, if 
Godhra had not happened nothing 


A step back in Sabarkantha 


BELA BHATIA 


may have taken place According to 
others, the date that things had been 
planned for was 6 March, and Godhra 
only hastened matters 

It 1s interesting how the dates, 
the timing and the methodology of 
what happened coincide in village 
aftervillage While violence broke out 
in the town areas of Khedbrahma and 
Bhiloda talukas the very next morn- 
ing (28 February) following Godhra, 
action in the villages happened on 1 
and 2 March, mostly around 7 30 to 
8 30atnight. The houses and the shops 
of almost all the Muslims in each vil- 
lage were first looted, and then torched. 
Only those houses or shops which 
were close to the houses of the Hindus 
or where Hindus were owners or ten- 
ants were spared In some villages, 
houses of single Muslim women, wid- 
owed or old, too were spared, on 
request by neighbours The pattern 
confirms that this was no riot, as we 
understand the term It was neither 
spontaneous nor sporadic but sys- 
tematic It may have been a ‘reaction’, 
as was asserted by the chief minister 
of Gujarat, but one that was marked 
by precision and planning 

Aggressors were reported to be 
bahar na (outsiders) or aaju-baju na 
gamda na (from surrounding vil- 
lages) Even though participation of 
people of the same village was usually 
negligible, some support is undeni- 
able for, as it was pointed out, how else 
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could it be possible for outsiders to 
figure out the exact targets? They 
came ın large mobs, the strength of 
which varied from a few score to afew 
hundreds, in tractors, jeeps, or on foot 

Insome villages they were armed with 
trishuls, talwars, local agricultural 
implements such as spades and lathis. 
In places they were also reported to be 
wearing saffron headbands and sashes, 
holding Hindutva flags, and shouting 
slogans that clearly identified them 
with Bajrang Dal, VHPand RSS 


Wis was done was done by 
tolas (groups). It seems that there was 
a clear division of tasks. There were 
the todwavalla (those who were des- 
troying), lootwavalla (those who were 
looting) and baadwavalla (those who 
were burning). The community uni- 
formly identified to have played akey 
role are the Patels, 1n particular the 
Kutchi Patels They were in all three 
groups, while poorer communities, 
suchas adivasis, thakardas and vaghris, 
participated in the looting. In many vil- 
lages ıt was emphasised that it was the 
sukhi (rich) people who were carrying 
off the loot and not the dukh: (poor) 

In a matter of a few hours Mus- 
lim residents, who had been living in 
these villages for hundreds of years, 
were rendered destitute and homeless 
Forced to flee with what they were 
wearing, they had to trudge for days 
through fields and dungars (hills) with 
their babies and children, most old 
people were leftbehind Someofthem 
initially headed for the houses of their 
relatives 1n nearby talukas of Sabar- 
kantha or 1n adjoining areas of the 
neighbouring Banaskantha, only to 
findthattheirrelatives too were under- 
going a similar fate After days of 
hunger, hardship and anxiety for lost 
family members, they finally reached 
the safety of relief camps. It 15 now 
nearly two months since they have 
been living in these camps as refugees 
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1n their own land, wondering about 
theirfuture, and too scared to go back. 
The objective seems to have 
been to target the Muslims econo- 
mically, boycott them socially, and 
spread fear and terror. By forcing them 
to leave their places of residence en 
masse and simultaneously, the aim 
seems to have been to change the very 
demography ofthe villages And that 
1s why the most popular slogan was 
*Muslai ne gaam ma thi kado' (force 
the Muslims called ‘Muslar deroga- 
torily — out of the village) The opera- 
tion was successful in destroying the 
Muslim population economically, 
scaring them psychologically, and 
sowing seeds of insecurity and fear 
Altogether, 2161 houses, 1461 shops, 
304 smaller enterprises (including 
small shops called gallas, handcarts, 
fairias — mobile salesmen), 71 facto- 
ries, 38 hotels, 45 religious places, and 
240 vehicles were completely or par- 
tially destroyed Total loss 1n mon- 
etary terms 1s attributed to be around 
3071 33 lakh rupees (District Collec- 
torate, Himmatnagar, as on 4 April 
2002) Needless to say, the actual fig- 
ures are likely to be much higher. 


M. on the run fled to those 
areas where they feltsafe These were 
areas where their relatives lived or 
where members oftheir own commu- 
nity were in greater numbers. So many 
people fled to the same areas that Mus- 
lim religious organisations 1n these 
places started collective service, which 
later became relief camps and in due 
course wererecognized by the govern- 
ment At present there are 12 camps 
running in the district. Eleven ofthese 
are being run by Muslim organisa- 
tions where the camp members are all 
Muslims The only camp for Hindus 
1s ın Modasa and 1s run by a Hindu 
welfare organisation (a Hindu campin 
Himmatnagar was shut down by the 
governmentrecently) Itissadto note 


that only Muslims provided refuge 
forthe Muslims in trouble There was 
noinstance of acamp being organised 
by the Hindus for the Muslims or 
vice versa, nor was there a multi-faith 
camp 

Ason9 April,there were as many 
as 10,569 members 1n these camps 
(10,041 of them were Muslims) Week- 
wise comparison of total numbers in 
the camps reveals that the peak was 
in mid-March when the total numbers 
were 10,718 As we can see, the 
numbers in April have not decreased 
substantially This suggests that the 
situation on the ground has not im- 
proved With their homes empty and 
charred, nosource of livelihood, uncer- 
tain love of others in the village, what 
indeed do they have to go back to? 

"They didnotleaveevenacham- 
chi (spoon) with which Icould eat my 
medicine,’ said elderly Aminabibi, 
from Derol village in Khedbrahma 
(now in Vadalicamp) ‘Hamara vatan 
yahi hat, ham kahan jat? (This ts our 
land, where should we go?)', asked 
Vallibhai Ghanchi of Mudeti village 
(Idar taluka) ‘Ham Hindustan ke 
vatni hat Jab тагара: to do gaz 
zameen to milaigi? Unkakahna hai la 
nko jala дара, to yah do gaz zameen 
bhinahi mangaigai (We are people of 
Hindustan. When we die, we will get 
enough land for our graves, will we 
not? They say thatthey will burnus so 
that we will not ask foreven that), said 
Gafoorbhai Mansur (Bhilodataluka) 
As these testimonies reveal, these 
broken people have been pushed to 
the wall 


E... їп the midst of their pain, 
however, they remember the help and 
support given to them by many of their 
neighbours and friends But they 
know that they too cannot protect 
them at all times, for as has happeried 
in numerous instances, those who 
protected them were also threatened 


Despite personal adversity, many of 
their Hindu friends came to leave them 
at the camps, many others are still 
going to the camps to get them back 
While there are a few stray examples 
where people have returned and tried 
toresume their old lives, ın most other 
cases where they went back to their 
villages, they had to return to the camps 
because of continuing threats to them 
and their well-wishers 

The complicity of the police is 
clear Everybody one meets confirms 
thistobetrue ‘It happened in front of 
their very eyes’, ‘ıt happened in front 
of the police station’, ‘when we phoned 
them for help and they did not come’, 
‘policemen were themselves encour- 
aging people passing by to help them- 
selves to the loot’, ‘72 hours after 
Godhra were supposed to be “free for 
all”, are observations mentioned by 
scores of people 


l. towns such as Himmatnagar, 
Bhiloda and Khedbrahma it was after 
curfew had been imposed on 28 Feb- 
ruary that shops and business estab- 
lishments were looted and destroyed 
One finds few instances of action by 
the police, be it the use of tear gas or 
lathicharge Notably, in the aftermath 
of the violence too, urgent action that 
was necessary and possible was miss- 
ing Combing operations were not 
taken up Where they were, combing 
was done ın the houses of the Mus- 
lims! Ora vehicle was kept in a public 
placeand people ordered to return what 
they may have taken, thereby suggest- 
ing that no action would be taken 
against them individually Nobody 
knows what happened to the stuff 
that was thus retrieved. 

There seems to have been an 
official interest ın protecting the indi- 
viduals who were involved in these 
attacks Police stations were not 
admitting First Information Reports 
(FIR) As we know, delay in lodging 


a FIR ıs detrimental to the attainment 
of justice Where FIRs were being 
admitted, people were being actively 
discouraged from mentioning names 
of individuals and asked to mention 
only а ‘tola? Aggrieved Muslims got 
round this by faxing their FIRs directly 
tothe DSP 


B... 137 Muslimbusinessmen 
of Himmatnagar lodged a petition in 
the Gujarat High Court against the 
police inspector, Himmatnagartown, 
as well as the DSP, stating that they 
were not recording FIRs nor were 
they carrying out investigations as per 
requirement. The petition was subse- 
quently withdrawn when assurances 
were given by the respondents that due 
process would be followed As on 9 
April 2002, 393 FIRs had been lodged 
1n the entire district (these are single 
FIRs with multiple statements) but not 
a single person had been charge- 
sheeted so far because of ‘lack oftime’, 
according to the DSP 

The police ın Sabarkantha have 
functioned in a manner which clearly 
suggests that 1t was politically moti- 
vated Saffronisation of a great part 
of the police force itself 1s quite plau- 
sible Out of the 52 policemen in 
Himmatnagar town police station, for 
example, only two are Muslims Sin- 
cere lower level officials are often 
helpless in the face of their superiors 
As a lower level official at Bhiloda 
police station admitted: “Натат! 
halat chai Јагут churt vachai suparv 
(our situation 1s like that of a betelnut 
1n the middle of knives) ' 

How was such a large-scale 
operation carried out? Sabarkantha 
is a largely rural district with more 
than 90% of its population residing in 
rural areas The economy of Sabar- 
kantha 1s dominated by agriculture 
A large part of the land 1s owned by 
influential cultivating castes such as 
Patels, Коп and Rajputs, who are also 


powerful politically Sabarkantha 1s 
known to be a stronghold of the far- 
mers’ lobby in Gujarat A large part of 
this lobby, represented by the Bhartiya 
Kisan Sangh, 15 pro-BJP 

The Kisan Sangh's network 
extends to the villages. This network, 
combined with the economic resour- 
ces of the Patels (Rajputs are known 
to have played a protective role this 
time), political patronage by the BJP, 
the party ın power 1n the state and 
the district (6 of the total 8 MLAs ın 
the district are BJP), and concerted 
spread of the Hindutva ideology 
over the last decade are some of the 
key contributing factors Besides, 
advancement in the field of telecom- 
munications also played a vital role in 
mobilisation Adecade ago, it was dif- 
ficultto come by asingletelephone in 
a village, now telephones and STD 
booths have mushroomed all over and 
can be found in interior villages too 


Q. the total population of the dis- 
trict, 17% 15thatof adivasis The main 
adivasigroupsresiding in Sabarkantha 
are the Bhils, Bhil Garasias and the 
DungriGarasias who are concentrated 
1n four talukas of the district, namely, 
Khedbrahma, Vijaynagar, Bhiloda, 
and Meghraj Itıs being widely alleged 
that the adivasis played a central role 
in what happened in Sabarkantha 
This viewpoint needs to be corrected 

Stories from various villages 
across the district as well as the view- 
pointof the Muslims in camps, includ- 
ing their leaders, 1s that by and large 
adivasis were used by upper caste and 
class Hindus in their programme 
againstthe Muslims *Adivasis are not 
our dushman (enemies) After four 
years of continuous drought, they may 
loot our shops but are not against us. 
Given the opportunity, they may loot 
the shops of Hindus too,' was a com- 
monly held view This appliesto many 
villages where adivasis were mobi- 
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lized to loot with the assurance that 
there would be no police action after- 
wards In some instances, they were 
also paid small amounts to do the 
work, as the adivasis of Gambhir- 
pura village (Bhiloda) admitted when 
their names appeared in the FIR Like 
adivasis, in villages where there are 
only thakardas (another poor commu- 
nity which is in the OBC category), 
they too were similarly mobilized 


1. adivasi talukas like Khedbrahma, 
majorinstances happened in the town 
area where there are fewer adivasi 
residents and more Kutchi Patels. In 
interior villages like Lambadiya where 
some communal tension has occurred 
in the past, nothing happened this 
time Similarly, another adivasi domi- 
nated area, Poshina, also remained 
peaceful. This was the case even tho- 
ugh the Bayrang Dal and VHP have, 
over the last few years, made Khed- 
brahma a centre in order to break into 
the Congress base in the area The 
Khedbrahma assembly constituency 
(which includes Vijaynagar) 1s the 
only reserved ST constituency in the 
district; one of the two Congress MLAs 
of the district 1s from Khedbrahma. 

Bajrang Dal and VHP members 
are reported to have initiated the vio- 
lence in Vijaynagar too. On 3 March, 
they came in large numbers in Jeeps, 
tractors and tempos. Supporting Hin- 
dutvaflags, they were shouting that no 
Muslim should be allowed to remain 
1n the taluka. Beating their drums, 
around 5000 adivasis assembled in 
the townthat day. They were so many 
that all roads were blocked They are 
known to have participated in the 
looting. Inthe course ofthe events that 
day, police opened fire killing three 
adivasis. 

In other villages of Vijaynagar, 
Bhiloda and Meghraj talukas, the 
general pattern was that a tractor full 
of Bajrang Dal activists came and 
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played a major role in destroying and 
burning while local adivasi support- 
ers participated in the looting In other 
villages, for example Kalyanpur ın 
Bhiloda, one section of the adivasis 
was the aggressor whileanother played 
a supportive role In this village, out 
of 10 adivasi sub-groups, Bajrang Dal 
has made inroads into two, and these 
were the ones who led the attack The 
sole Muslim resident of this village, a 
widow, was dressed up na sarı, abindi 
stuck on her forehead, and helped to 
escape 

Hinduisation of the adivasis in 
Sabarkantha 1s not new The adivasis 
in Sabarkantha define themselves as 
Hindus even though they acknow- 
ledge that Hindus do not consider 
themasequals Pictures of Hindu gods 
and goddesses are common in adivas1 
households. Historic places in adivasi 
areas, such as Shamlayi ın Bhiloda 
taluka, have been named aftera famous 
temple of Shamaliya Вауу, as Krishna 
1s called by the adivasis Like the Hım- 
dus, adivasis of Sabarkantha too 
have been practicing untouchability 
vis-a-vis the dalits for long 


W... how and why did the adi- 
vasis of Sabarkantha start thinking of 
themselves as Hindus 1s a question 
that requires closer scrutiny. Increase 
їп education and income levels may 
have led to rising middle class aspira- 
tions amongst the adivasis to join the 
Hindu mainstream The official policy 
of identifying adivasis as 'Hindu bhil 
garasia or Hindu dungri garasia' in 
their school leaving certificates may 
have also contributed to their identity 
as Hindus 

Saffronisation among the adi- 
vasis, however, is a relatively recent 
phenomenon Efforts in this direction 
have increased during the last decade, 
particularly in the last two to three 
years In the late 1980s, when shilas 
were being collected, there was some 


response from villages in Sabarkantha 
too, but this was restricted to the upper 
castes and villagers at large had not 
heard about VHP, Bajrang Dal orRSS 
Now, most people, forexample, know 
Bajrang Dal Bajrang Dal has tried to 
increase its base in villages by build- 
ing local level organisations with 
office bearers, some youth on its pay- 
roll, and regular events such as sports 
Wall writing by the Bajrang Dal can 
be found in public places For exam- 
ple, Talwar niklaigi mayan se, Hindu 
rashtra banaiga shaan se (on Khed- 
brahma bus stand) or /s desh mai 
rahna ho to jai shri ram kahna hoga 
(in Himmatnagar) 


B... Bajrang Dal, some efforts 

were also made by women members 
of VHP to organize meetings with 
adivasi women in some interior vil- 
lages of Bhiloda taluka during the 
winter months last year The plan to 
include the adivasis 1n the Hindu fold 
becomes clear from this slogan on a 
Gujarat Vanvasi Kalyan Parishad 
poster Nagar, gram, aur vanvasi, ham 
sab Hindu adivasi (whether in cities, 
villages or forests, all of us are Hindu 
adivasis) 

The story 1n Sabarkantha 15 far 
from over. The tremors seem to have 
only justbegun According to Naren- 
drasingh Rajputa leading RSS leader 
of Bhiloda taluka, ‘ham ила hi kah 
Saktat hat ki ham apni lakir aagai 
khichtat yaigat (all we can say 1s that 
we will continue to stretch our line for- 
ward).’ What does the future hold? 
Where will this criminalisation of 
religion and politics of hate lead? 
Will humanism prevail? One can only 
draw some hope from the many sto- 
ries of support that people gave to their 
Muslim neighbours and friends and 
the wisdom of Sakinabibi of Mau vil- 
lage when she said ‘Itisnot your fault, 
noris it mine. Not all five fingers of a 
handareequal ' 


WHEN Gujarat was burning between 
27 February and 4 March, the tribal 
belt on the eastern border of Gujarat 
wasquiet Theonly exception wasthe 
two districts of Panchmahals for 
which Godhrais the maintown Else- 
where in the tribal areas, tribals, Hin- 
dus and Muslims continued to coexist 
peacefully The only disturbing sight 
was the long lines of tribal labourers 
walking the distance from the curfew- 
bound cities to therr villages, ın some 
cases a walk of 100 kilometres. They 
walked silently, carrying the burden of 
all their belongings on their heads, a 
lot of misery 1n their hearts and їегп- 
fied like trapped animals 

Nearby 60,000 tribal labourers 
migrate to Barodaevery yearin search 
of employment between October and 
March From the third day of the riots 
they started returning to their villages. 
No public transport was available to 
them So they decided to walk back 
like refugees trying to escape a dev- 
astated country. 

The first Muslim shop set on fire 
in any tribal village was in Teygadh 
This case of arson took place on the 
evening of 4 March During the night 
two more shops were torched. The 
rural branch of Baroda district police 
had not expected this late reaction to 
the Godhra incident. On Tuesday, 
Senior DSP Keshav Kumar, who has 
prepared the first ever book on IPC in 
atriballanguage, asked meto join him 
1n his efforts to restore peace When 
we arrived at Tejgadh, we saw a cloth 
shop being looted and set on fire by a 
mob The DSP instantly fired tear gas 
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shells and dispersed the mob From 
there he proceeded to Chhota Udepur 
together with the MP (BJP) and the 
former MP (Congress) to discuss the 
arrangements. He had expected five 


trucks of army to arrveinthe area for ` 


night patrolling 

During that night no army per- 
sonnel were present in Teygadh More 
shops and houses were burnt in the vil- 
lage. Tejgadh has a miniscule Muslim 
population, 7546 of whom аге tribals, 
1596 Hindus and 5% Muslims. Those 
who burnt shops and houses ın the ını- 
tial stage were quite drunk and came 
from the neighbouring villages But 
once the first attack was over, other 
villages joined in on their own with no 
further need for instigation and the 
looting continued. 

The incidents 1n Tejgadh dis- 
played a methodas wellas asequential 
growth 1n the theme of the distur- 
bance Inthecities, at least forthe first 
three days, the riots had aclear stamp 
ofa well-researched and well-orches- 
trated strike The attacks there were 
marked by an amazing precision. As 
against this, the villages ın Panch- 
mahals, Kheda and Baroda districts 
displayed ablind anger. The incidents 
at Tejgadh were different from both. 
They showed that it was not included 
ш the master plan of violence. Nor 
were the incidents unfolding in Tejgadh 
a frenzied reaction to the Godhra 
outrage 

The Muslim population in 
Teygadh continued to stay in the vil- 
lage carrying out its daily work with- 
out any apprehension of intimidation. 
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Onthatday the local population repor- 
tedly threatened Muslims in some other 
village It was initially maintained that 
all Muslims of Teygadh went over to 
the other village to defend them It 15 
said that the residents of Teygadh felt 
angered by this aggressive attitude of 
the Tejgadh Muslims As a result one 
Muslim shop was set ablazein Tejgadh 
ontheevening of 4 March. 

Itis said that Sarpanch Krishna- 
kant Shah had tried to prevent those 
who wanted to start arson, but had to 
give up in the face of their pressure and 
threats Also, that the arsonists came 
from outside After the incident, none 
in Teygadh was prepared to name the 
arsonists And nobody said why the 
Muslims had gone to another village 
and why none returned to Teygadh to 
save the shops, houses and vehicles 
that were burnt ın installments with 
great punctuality No one was pre- 
pared to say how so much kerosene 
was available, and who led the mobs. 
And no one would explain why only 
properties belonging to Muslims were 
set on fire 


T. Teygadh carnage was leisurely, 
everyday one ortwo shops were burnt 
Inthe very first instance, the mob was 
collected from Timla, Koray and 
Achhala segments of the panchayat, 
all at a distance of one or two kilo- 
meters from Limdi Bazaar, the centre 
oftheriots Inthe second and third ins- 
tances the distance increased Tribals 
from neighbouring villagers wanted 
to have their share of the booty The 
residents of Teygadh shut the doors of 
their houses and in a self-imposed cur- 
few locked themselves in When the 
curfew was officially imposed, it was 
only a technical detail 

The police force provided to 
watch over the village was meagre, 
and after dispersing two or three mob 
attacks, it fell into the same kind of 
conspiracy of inaction that the villa- 
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gers had already hatched Thus, even 
on the 12th day of Tejgadh riots yet 
another house was burnt, with neither 
the villagers nor the police ready to 
intervene Onthe 13th andthe 14th day, 
one or two more houses were burnt 
down Theritual continued Ifthe vio- 
lence in the cities was marked by its 
precision hitting, in other rural areas 
by its blind frenzy, the violence in 
Teygadh stood out for its ritual quality 
It showed cold-bloodedness in slow- 
time This ritual quality was a clear 
indication that at this end ofthe Gujarat 
riots, the theme of communalism was 
taking a back seat, having been taken 
over by the norms of tribal culture 


Tee when trouble began in 
Panvad two days later, andata distance 
of 30 kilometers from Teygadh, the 
stage for a tribal takeover of the nots 
was already set Those interested ın 
fanning the trouble had already planted 
rumours that would provoke tribals 
Among the rumours that I heard, the 
following five deserve mention 

One A tribal dreamt that a majestic 
Mahuda, the most sacred tree of the 
Rathwas, was chopped down and used 
to block the road Babadev, or the 
Babo Pithora God, was very angry and 
demanded revenge on those who had 
harmed the Mahuda 

Two The police believe that tribals 
have a mantra with which they can 
spell-bindthe rifles used by the police 
Therefore, policemen are scared of 
using their weapons. 

Three A certain Badwa, a shaman, 
had received divine inspiration to 
become the biggest Badwa, though 
only 22 years old Having learnt all 
aspects of magic and since he cannot 
be killed, he would lead the tribals 
Four Muslims have raped tribal 
women and kidnapped tribal girls to 
sellin the cities 

Five Muslims have taken away Kash- 
mur (a place or a girl) by exploiting 


tribals, and have kept 50 tribal women 
in custody 

The location of Panvad is unique 
Almost 20 small and big villages are 
accessible from there 1n a short time 
by walking cross-country A number 
of Hindu sectarian movements have 
been active in the area for several years 
Some Jain monks, probably from 
Rajasthan or Madhya Pradesh, who 
liveinanearby village called Камага, 
have considerable influence on the 
people The Muslim businessmen in 
Panwad are affluent, and many were 
engaged in moneylending at interest 
rates ranging between 60 to 120% 


Wiene: ıt was because of hatred 
for the moneylenders, or because of 
rumours about the magical impedi- 
ments against the ability of the police, 
or whatever, the congregation of tribals 
at Panwad was alarmingly large 
Newspapers report that their numbers 
were upto 5000 But considering that 
every village sent about 50 to 100, the 
number who actually participated 1n 
the looting was a little less than 200 at 
any given time 

The ritual quality introduced by 
the Teygadh events was in evidence on 
amagnified scalein Panvad Thistime 
thetribals werecarrying their ceremo- 
nial bow and arrows Normally, they 
do not use arrows as weapons When 
they wantto kill someone, they use the 
sharp metallic palryu or dhartyu, and 
when they want to fight a thief or an 
enemy, they use guns Many of them 
do possess a gun licence, others buy 
them illegally from Madhya Pradesh, 
justafew kilometers away Only chil- 
dren use arrows for hunting birds 
As a result few birds are to be seen in 
thatarea 

So when the first mob attacked 
Panvad, it carried bows and arrows as 
aritual decoration But when it rea- 
lised that mere mantras could not stop 
the policemen from firing, the next 


wave on the following day seems to 
have brought gunsas well SeniorDSP 
Keshav Kumar, acourageous and con- 
scientious officer, told me that he had 
encountered tribals who stood before 
him with bared chests, daring him to 
fire Such 15 their faith in the power of 
the rumoured mantra 


E. the perspective of the tribals 
itis necessary to raise some questions 
about the riots. Did the tribal popula- 
tion of Chhota Udepur region have 
any plan of rising up in revolt? Was 
there any explicit or latent movement 
in the area bordering on a militant op- 
position to the state? Did the commu- 
nal BJP make such inroads 1n tribal life 
that the spirit of Hindutva overtook the 
local tribal culture? In other words, 
how much of the Muslim persecution 
in the tribal regions of Gujarat during 
the 2002 March riots was tribal in 
character and how much of it was a 
measure of the BJP’s success? Ans- 
wers to these questions are important 
for understanding the riots, as well as 
the tribal situation 

One aspect of the entire episode 
was that the persecution of Muslims 
in Teygadh and Panvad was spontane- 
ous, even as 1f was planned by the 
Sangh Parivar elsewhere 1n Gujarat. 
Tejgadh took five days to react and 
Panvad nearly nine Besides, the 
awareness about Kashmur, Ayodhya 
and cross-border terrorism has been 
negligible in the tribal villages The 
sarpanchs of many villages 1n the 
region are illiterate or semi-literate, 
The electronic media ıs almost absent 
in these villages 

During those days an educated 
young Rathwa friend sent me a note 
It contained his reflections on the 
demise of a tree This was the giant 
neem, called Limda in Gujarati and 
which gave the name ‘Limdi Bazaar’ 
to the area in which arson was going 
on The neem was set on fire by the ar- 


sonists It had been standing there for 
more than a century, and it was burnt 
alive Itburntfor 10 days, slowly, ritu- 
ally The note by Arjun Rathwa said, 
‘Didthe Limda haveany religion apart 
from giving shade to the wayfarers? 
Was itnot like an adivasi, neither Hindu 
nor Muslim? Why have they destroyed 
1t? Was itanybody's enemy? The adi- 
vasi too are being destroyed like the 
neem They are neither Hindus nor 
Muslims But now they are being 
uprooted altogether ' 

I would like to consider this note 
astypifying tribal non-involvementin 
communal politics. What then was the 
source of the wrath let loose on the 
Muslimcommunity? The most likely 
answer to this question 15 that the 
tribals were made to fight a proxy war 
on behalf of the bantyas. 

Two incidents from the earliest 
days of the Gujarat riot will illustrate 
the tribal unwillingness to participate 
in the communal frenzy On the eve- 
ning of 27 February, a truck carrying 
Muslim passengers from Panch- 
mahals sped through Teygadh, causing 
another vehicle, a jeep carrying pas- 
sengers, to pull closer to the edge of 
the road Such jeeps, the most popu- 
lar mode of transport in the area, are 
impossibly over-crowded, with pas- 
sengers hanging on to the vehicle on 
all sides 


Т. one pulled itself so close to the 
edge of the road that four passengers, 
three men and a woman, died on the 
spot, crushed between the vehicle and 
the trees on the side of the road. The 
villagers knew that the other vehicle, 
which had caused the accident, was 
carrying Muslims, not from any other 
district but from Panchmahals, not 
on any other day but the day of the 
Godhra outrage The villagers in 
Tejgadh allowed the vehicle a safe 
passage without any expression of 
anger, which under those circum- 


stances would have been justified 
even оп ап ordinary day 

The second incident happened 
on 28 February in Haridaspur, the old- 
est segment of Teygadh Haridaspur, 
which has 170 households, all hav- 
ing a clan relationship had gathered 
during the forenoon to cremate and 
mourn the death of an inhabitant. In 
thatassembly of approximately 1200, 
some elected panchayat members 
fromanother locality talked of aveng- 
ing the Godhra incident. But this did 
not find favour even after the gather- 
ing had been served the ritual drink 
of wine. Such was the support to the 
Hindutva appeal the day when all 


newspapers carried headlines about ` 


the Godhra carnage Those present 
reported (on condition of anonymity) 
that free supply of kerosene and hq- 
uor was promised to all those who had 
the ‘courage’ to attack Muslims. 


T. trouble makers approached the 
sarpanch of Tejgadh on 1 March to 
participate ın burning Muslim fami- 
lies, but he reportedly refused to allow 
any violence within the limits of his 
panchayat It appears that on 2 and 3 
March, the communal elements of the 
village changed their argument by 
giving up the purely communal angle 
and introduced the more acceptable 
business angle. They said that Muslim 
businessmen had become arrogant 
and, touse the local idiom, ‘they have 
put on too much fat ’ This argument 
clinched the issue, and on the evening 
of 4 March, when in Chief Minister 
Modr’s ridiculous phrase, ‘the riots 
hadbeen broughtundercontrol within 
a record 72 hours,’ the first Muslim 
shop was set on fire. 

This shop was owned by the 55 
year old Yakub Khatri and had goods 
like biscuits and mints Yakub Khatri 
owned five acres of agricultural land 
and his brother Ghanibhai was a res- 
pected figure in the affairs of the 
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Tejgadh mosque However, the sweet- 
meat shop does not give aclear picture 
of Yakub’s financial status. He owned 
a large house and two more shops, sell- 
ing foodgrains, cutlery, bangles and 
shoes, some distance away Obvi- 
ously, by targeting Yakub Khatri it 
was possible for Hindu communal 
force to combine the theme of religi- 
ous revenge with that of business com- 
petition 


A... this instance of arson hap- 


pened, the Muslim community in 
Tejgadh was still presentin the village 
It tried to counter the attack, but the 
mob that had gathered was large, and 
its resistance inadequate. There were 
no policemen present on the location 
of thiscrime During the three preced- 
ing days the Muslims ın Teygadh had 
obviously feared such an attack and 
were prepared to flee The riots that 
began during the late hours of the noon 
continued during the evening with two 
more shops gutted by fire. During the 
night all Muslims fled None seemed 
to know where they had sought asy- 
lum It was rumoured that during the 
Yakub Khatri incident, Muslims had 
fired shots at the mob, implying that 
they were in possession of unlawful 
weapons and strengthening the stereo- 
type of all mosques being places for 
hoarding weapons 

The next shop destroyed was 
owned by Kadarbhai, 55 years in age, 
and owner of a flour mill, a cloth and 
agrocery shop Dilawarbhai, 40, who 
owned a cloth shop and an adjacent 
shop selling cutlery and shoes, was 
the nextin the line of fire Ahmedbhai, 
55, owned a foodgrains business as 
well as an outlet renting pandals and 
public address systems for functions 
Nasirbhai, who too had a cutlery and 
foodgrains business, was the next 
target 

Atthis juncture, communal inter- 
ests seem to have faded from the 
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minds ofthe rioters Those who orga- 
nisedthe riots and funded them appear 
to have started looking at this opera- 
tion purely as a business strategy of 
eliminatingthe competition andensur- 
ing total control over the market, and 
those who participated in the riots 
appear to have started looking at the 
incidents as an opportunity to loot in 
amanner of anunusual public ritual I 
havealready commented on the ritual 
aspect of the Tejgadh riots and how it 
was appropriated by the Panvad riots 
that were just about breaking out at 
this juncture 


l. was at this moment that the five 
rumours previously listed were planted 
because an internal contradiction had 
started breaking up the momentum 
that the communal force had managed 
tocreate with great difficulty Thecon- 
tradiction appears to have come up 
from the intention of tribals to attack 
businessmen (who invariably have 
been moneylenders), and the baniya 
intention of targeting Muslim busi- 
nessmen alone. The Hindu baniyas 
who were behind the riots started fear- 
ing that the tribal enthusiasm for loot- 
ing shops would lead to their own 
shops becoming targets. Therefore, 
once again the riot machine at Teygadh 
chose to burn down the two shops of 
Yakub Khatri, which were spared dur- 
ing the first round of arson It appears 
that given Yakub's tamilial ties with 
Gani, attacking him looked every bit 
like an attack on the Teygadh mosque 

The next to be attacked was an 
elderly and respectable Muslim, 
popularly known as Lakhpati (a mil- 
lionaire), who had been a king-pin in 
the local moneylending business, 
thoughin recent years his fortunes had 
declined When the communal pas- 
sion was ignited, the rioters had no 
time to think of the financial status of 
the victims. Therefore, the houses of 
Bhikha, thetailor, Fakirbhai, the poor 


peasant with a land holding of less 
than an acre, the house of Yusufbhai 
Khatri, a retired prison-clerk, were all 
reduced to ashes 

But, the business interest 1n the 
riots did not wane and a warehouse 
where Muslim merchants stocked 
their goods was also set to fire The 
houses deserted by its Muslim inha- 
bitants were searched by the mobs and 
vandalised The last to be attacked was 
Basheer Khatrt’s soft drinks and cloth 
shop The police presence in Teygadh 
throughout the days of the riots, along 
period of two weeks, was more marked 
by its complicity than by inadequacy 
What 1s perhaps the most explicit 
comment on the motive and the nature 
of the riots 1s that not once after 4 
March did the panchayat members 
or the local Hindu baniyas make an 
attempt to dissuade the rioters 


i only act of ‘grace’ was to spare 
the house of Shabirbhai, who has been 
an elected member of the panchayat 
and represents, at present, the Muslim 
community in Teygadh Thus the 500 
odd Muslim inhabitants of Teygadh 
were ‘punished’ for someone else’s 
attack on the S6 coach of Sabarmati 
Express at Godhra, and, more impor- 
tantly, for competing with the Hindu 
moneylenders Іп the tribal area. Simi- 
larly, throughout the few days of the 
intense rioting in Panvad, one repeat- 
edly heard that the riots were meant to 
teach a lesson to the Muslim money- 
lenders who had ‘put on too much fat ° 

It would be completely wrong to 
assume that the rioting 1n support of 
Hindutva was something that the 
tribals wanted at any stage The facts 
show thatthe truth 15far fromit There 
had to be a considerable amount of 
coaxing before any tribal village 
Joined in theriots There wasa free use 
ofintimidation too Generally, a group 
of 15 to20 persons wenttothe sarpanch 
of a village to ask him to give ‘forces’ 


for attacking Muslims. One or two of 
thering leaders spoke They promised 
protection from the law to all those 
who joined and threatened those who 
refused the ‘invitation’ Since the ins- 
tigators belonged to the ruling party, 
it was intimidating to encounter such 
promises and threats 

Before and during the main 
days of the Panvad riots, a young 
Rathwa – who became the shaman in 
the widespread rumour — promised 
Rs 200,000 to the family of any pos- 
siblecasualty oralternately threatened 
those who refused This person him- 
self neither possessed so much wealth 
to promise compensation nor political 
clout to hold out the threat. It must be 
kept in mind that the Rathwas are a 
people of few words, do not speak 
beyond a monosyllable in their normal 
conversation, and rarely tell lies. If a 
Rathwa commits a murder, it 1s often 
said by the police, he will reporttothe 
police station himself and confess to 
hiscrime. Therefore, when this person 
was going round making the offer, he 
was in all probability not using empty 
words Surely, other persons with 
money to offer had backed him, and 
clearly, he was working at their behest. 


A. їп all, therefore, the tribal riots 
were organised by the moneylenders, 
even if the legal evidence to establish 
this fact will be slow ın coming forth. 
Any combing operation undertaken 
by the state following the riots will be 
a superficial exercise and will end by 
only a large number of poor rioters 
being booked on the basis of stolen 
goods such as utensils, foodgrains 
andcloth found in their dwellings 
There have been excellent stu- 
dies on the role of the sahukar in the 
Panchmahals during the 19th century 
and on how they ‘generated’ the tribal 
resistance movement to protect their 
ownright totrade saltin Sirohi district 
of Rajasthan. Thanks to these studies, 


one can say with confidence that the 
tribals in western India have remained 
under the yoke of the moneylender for 
centuries 

The ability of tribals to meet any 
contingencies requiring large cash 
payments has considerably gonedown, 
particularly from the time the tribals 
lost their sovereign rights over the 
forests and had to identity themselves 
with a given piece of land that was 
recorded in the books of the Revenue 
Department The land available for 
cultivation gets divided every passing 
generation, though such division 1s 
not necessarily reflected ın the land 
records In rain-fed agriculture, the 
tribal tiller manages to produce just 
enough for subsistence, and even a 
single year of poorrain leads to indebt- 
edness 


B.. operations in tribal areas have 
been shamefully anti-tribal First, 
service branches are not easily acces- 
sible 1n terms of their geographical 
location Even when they exist, their 
operations show no concern for tri- 
bals despite directives from the zonal 
offices and agencies like Nabard It is 
a fortunate tribal with whom a bank 
manager has entered into any conver- 
sation Rarely 1s a tribal not insulted 
when he enters a bank 

Then, the documentation re- 
quirement of any bank deal ıs beyond 
a tribal's capacity. As against this, 
the private moneylender asks for 
no documents. He knows by name 
every tribal whocomes to himasacli- 
ent Histerms are sufficiently flexible 
to accommodate modifications 1n 
the schedule of payment should it be 
required dueto failure ofthe monsoon. 
In exchange for all this kindness the 
moneylender charges a high rate of 
interest It ranges between Rs 5 to 12 
per month, that 1s, 60 to 144% for a 
year The interest for the first three 
months is deducted fromthe principal 


at the time of the lending, which means 
that an amount of Rs 70 ıs handed 
over to the borrower out of a notional 
Rs 100 if the interest 1s 120 

The loan does not have to be re- 
paidincash The moneylenderaccepts 
foodgrains, forest produce ortimber1in 
lieu of cash at arate that he will decide 
according to the going rate 1n the local 
market, and if the foodgrains are not 
enough to repay the loan with the inter- 
est, the borrower approaches another 
moneylender in order to procure cash 
to repay the first loan in full Twocen- 
turies of this lending practice have 
made the moneylenders prosperous 
beyond imagination and the tribals 
indebted beyond redemption 

The moneylenders reside in the 
larger villages like Teygadh or Panvad 
or in towns where the weekly haat 1s 
held, and the tribal peasants go to the 
haat every week and make it a point 
to greet the lenders This, they think, 
adds to their credit worthiness 


T. politicians too are greatly depen- 
dent on the moneylenders for their 
political success, forthe sahukars con- 
trol the vote banks It is almostimpos- 
sible for the politicians not to be 
sensitive to the views and interests of 
the moneylenders Even when the 
elected representatives of people 
belong to tribes in reserved constitu- 
encies, they are severely restricted 
from undertaking developmental 
activities that will harm the interests 
ofthe moneylenders Therefore, while 
one finds that an 1mpressive develop- 
mental activity of a cosmetic nature 
takes place in tribal areas, economic 
empowerment is deliberately given a 
back seat 

Poor infrastructure, chronic cash- 
crunch, pervasive unemployment, 
illiteracy, and technological back- 
wardness, which in other sectors are 
considered unfavourable for econo- 
mic growth, are the minimal neces- 
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sary conditions for growth in the pri- 
vate moneylending sector The situa- 
tion may differ 1n degree from one 
tribal districtto another, but the gene- 
ral pathology of tribal under deve- 
lopment and chronic 1ndebtedness 
does not 


The use of bows, arrows and guns by 
the tribals against the police during the 
riots 1s not sufficiently explained by 
an analysis of their indebtedness to 
the moneylenders and being coaxed 
by them into eliminating Muslim com- 
petitors The mob-militancy of the 
Rathwa tribals has other roots In 
orderto explain those we need to look 
atthe sociology of Panvad moreclosely 
and also how its confrontation with 
modernity has produced unique dis- 
contents 

Panvad among the tribal towns 
of Vadodara district 1s closest to 
Madhya Pradesh The Bhils, who are 
no different from the Rathwas in lan- 
guage or customs and who live on the 
other side of the ‘notional’ border, 
were at one time notified during Brit- 
ish rule under the Criminal Tribes Act 
(1871) The reason was that they had 
earlier worked as seasonal soldiers 
for the Maratha princes in Indore and 
Dhar Buttheir 'denotification' in 1952 
has left them noreal choice but to take 
up a life of occasional crime Asa 
result of the possible menace of the 
denotified Bhils across the border, the 
villages surrounding Panvad have 
launched upon a massive deforestation 
of the low hills forincreasing the range 
of visibility as a security measure The 
timber merchants at Chhota Udepur 
who controlled the Forest Kamdar 
Sangh during the 1960s encouraged 
deforestation of this region 

All the ecological dangers that 
follow deforestation have been visited 
upon the Panvad region Agricultural 
income in that area 1s lower 1n com- 
parison to corresponding agricultural 
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holdings in other tribal areas of the dıs- 
trict Asa way out, Panvad tribals have 
moved to literacy and education, but 
for want of an institution of higher 
learning nearby, the young tribals end 
up with high school education and 
little or no employment Many mı- 
grate to places like Surat for diamond 
cutting and Kutch as construction or 
agricultural labour 

Formany yearsthe Gujarat Min- 
eral Development Corporation's pro- 
Jectat nearby Kadipani provided them 
employment But some years back it 
raninto rough weather dueto legal and 
administrative hassles Since then the 
young tribals in the area have taken to 
drug trafficking and minor arms sell- 
ing The arms are brought ın from 
Madhya Pradesh, taken to Vadodara 
where customers 1n the region are 
located and directed to Vadodara for 
abargain purchase Those who make 
this easy money then move on to be- 
come small time moneylenders and 
start acquiring Hindu names and 
traits They arethe ones who become 
hospitable to various sect movements 
These new arrivals 1n the Hindu fold 
have been the special constituency 
of the Hindutva movement in the 
area 


W... the micro-credit scheme 


was started in 1999, we formed self- 
help groups of tribals in the villages 
surrounding Panvad too The groups 
were Kanalwa(2), Chimli (1), Dungar- 
gam (2), Shihada (17), Jhanjharjhol 
(7), Panvad (9), Modhalia (4), Rang- 
pur (1), Jhakha (1), Kavra (14), Gan- 
thiya (4), and Gabadiya (4). During 
the three years of drought, while the 
SHGs in other villages had great dif- 
ficulty 1n repaying the small bank 
loans, these SHGs would suddenly 
come up with wads of cash and repay 
loans of several groups ona single day 
I was surprised to notice that many 
timesthe notes broughtforrepayment 


were serially numbered Obviously 
they did not reflect collections from 
the poor tribals, which in the case of 
the SHGs ın other villages were usu- 
ally ın the form of soiled and old cur- 
rency notes such as labourers keep 
with them for strategic use Obvi- 
ously, the money came from a bank 
withdrawal 

The members of the SHGs had, 
m principle, no other bank accounts 
than the ones we were helping them to 
operate It 15 only ın retrospect that I 
can say that the amount came from 
moneylenders, from a loan given to a 
group leader for bringing the micro- 
credit scheme to a halt The Panvad 
tribals were quite prepared to go back 
toa 120% interest rate from the bank's 
mere 12% Forthe young, neo-Hindu, 
semi-educated, unemployed, indis- 
criminate generation, the Hindu mon- 
eylender has become the role model, 
and drugs and unlicensed guns are the 
order of the day 


T. ultimate source of violence 1s 
the mind and not the weapons in one's 
possession The tribal mindset 1s not 
feudal, but it certainly 15 medieval It 
1s not feudal because of the tribal attı- 
tude to state formation in which the 
clan replaces the state But precisely 
for reasons of preserving clan auto- 
nomy and purity, the attitudeto women 
among the tribals ıs dictated by alimit- 
less fear of women's pollution by an 
external agency There is invariably 
bloodshed when a tribal woman ex- 
presses the desire to marry a person 
outside the particulartribal clan While 
girls havethe freedom to choose their 
life partners within the clan and with- 
out the slightest opposition from the 
family orrelatives, they have no fiee- 
dom to extend the choice beyond the 
male members ofthe clan This social 
code, however, is increasingly coming 
under stress from the rapidly chang- 
mg economic context 


The tribal district north of the 
Panvad-Chhota Udepur area, that 1s 
the Panchmahals, has witnessed social 
transition of women's status on an 
unprecedented scale Among the tri- 
bals, the groom gives dowry to the 
bride's parents The bride-price among 
most tribes is nominal ornotional But, 
among the heavily indebted Panch- 
mahals tribals, this bride-price has 
come to be perceived as an alternate 
source of income Inrecent years it has 
soared to Rs 60,000, while earlier it 
used to be one or two thousand The 
result 1s that as soon as the wedding 
takes place, the groom takes the bride 
with him to a city like Ahmedabad or 
Vadodara and the two start work as 
labourers so that the huge amount 
borrowed from relatives and money- 
lenders can be repaid over a period 
extending to several years 

Thecondition of migrant women 
labourers in the cities 1s pitiable, and 
they have to face sexual exploitation 
from labour contractors and the city- 
dwellers Now the tribals in Panch- 
mahals have started receiving lucrative 
offers from caste Hindus for purchase 
oftheirdaughters Thetnbalsin Panvad 
area are familiar with these changes. 
To the east of Panvad 1s Madhya Pra- 
desh The tribal women in M P. have 
faced humiliation worse than those 
inthe Panchmahals Some ofthe deno- 
tified tribal communities such as the 
Bedias and Kanyars have reached a 
situation where forcing young girls 
into sex work 1s seen as most natural 


I. the Panvad region a fear of viola- 
tion of tribal women has gripped the 
tribal psyche The police records for 
the period 1990 to 2000 show that 
the highest number of murders in the 
region were related to the perceived 
fear of a woman being taken away 
Therefore, it would have been surpris- 
ing had the tribals in that region not 
reacted violently after being fed a gene- 


rous diet of rumours about 50 of their 
women being sexually abused by 
Muslims Those who planned the 
pogrom did not use this rumour in 
Tejgadh, and therefore the scale of 
violence in Panvad was higher than 
in Tejgadh 

Those who want to understand 
the unexpected rise of violence among 
the tribals of Gujarat may find it useful 
to note that during a short period of six 
weeks preceding the March 2002 riots, 
in a small segment of Tejgadh, 
Haridaspur, with a population of 1200, 
the following sudden deaths had 
occurred (7) Mansukhbhai Dalasukh- 
bhai, age 55, (и) Chikhabha: Dalasukh- 
bhai, age 45, (ш) Kanchanbhai 
Chhaganbhai, age 40, (rv) Kamriben 
Tersinghbhai, age 40, (v) Maniabhai 
Ruplabhai, age 40, (vz) Singliben 
Nathiyabhai, age 55, and (viz) Sansu- 
bhai Soriyabhai, age 13 


I, addition, two children of age 10 
andage one respectively, died, whose 
names are not 1n my records Not ail 
ofthem died of Sickle Cell The gene- 
ral lifespan for Sickle Cell patients 
ranges between 10to 25 years. Many 
of these, therefore, have to be des- 
cribed as deaths due to malnutrition 
and medical neglect No government 
would admit to the fact that so many 
poorpeople died for want of sufficient 
diet 

If alarge section of population 
15 leftto fend for itself, to face poverty, 
hunger, exploitation, and if their semi- 
literacy and unemployment lead them 
to a harsh zone of conflict of social 
values, 1f the new role models are 
based on the idea of making easy 
money, it 1s likely that the space for 
an irrational militant tendency will be 
created Panvad could not have been 
anexception 

Yet, it would be completely off 
the mark to believe that the tribals in 
Chhota Udepur and Kawant talukas of 


Vadodara district had at any time prior 
to the riots of March 2002 made any 
plans orconspiracy of an armed attack 
on the haats in Tejgadh or Panvad, or 
that there was any local leadership 
witha political ideology in which vio- 
lenceis the means for social change 

On 13 March, the District Mag- 
istrate Bhagyesh Jha and Senior DSP 
Keshav Kumar were shot at from a 
country rifle while they were in the 
field, and on 20 March, correspond- 
ent Sajid Shaikh filed a report, which 
appeared on page one of The Times of 
India, under the title, “Tribals fox cops 
with guerrilla warfare tactics’ 


D 1d the tribal attack on Muslim 
properties signify a victory for the ide- 
ology of Hindutva? One who is not 
familiar with the tribal traditions will 
be inclined to answer the question in 
the affirmative It may seem that the 
tribals have come to be staunch sup- 
porters of the BJP But the fact ıs that 
the tribals are neither Hindus nor Mus- 
lims In India there are two types of 
communities — those that conform to 
castes and religions and those that 
do not Therefore, one is either a sub- 
scriber to a religion and member of a 
caste, or alternately, one 15 a tribal 
Sinceit has become necessary to write 
їп all official forms if one 1s a tribal- 
Hindu, a tribal-Christian or a tribal- 
Muslim, most tribals have started 
believing that they are Hindus, Müs- 
lims or Christians 

However, when the tribals claim 
to be Hindus, would any Hindu say 
that he 1s a tribal? Though from the 
tribal point of view ‘tribal’ and ‘Hindu’ 
are not mutually exclusive social cat- 
egories, from the Hindu point of view 
they are so The political discourse in 
India during the last 50 years, which 
has come to talk of the SC and the ST 
ina single breath, 1s largely responsi- 
ble for the shifting sense of tribal self- 
identification 
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If one were to look at the actual 
religious practices, spiritual spaces 
and belief systems, one would find 
that tribals are markedly different 
from Hindus even when the points of 
convergence may be several. For ins- 
tance, tribals do not have notions of 
yoga, sanyasa, varnas and ashramas 
Many tribes do accept some of the 
Hindu godheads as icons of worship, 
but no tribe accepts all of them in toto. 
The tribal myths related to gods and 
demons are markedly different from 
the Hindu myths. The tribal Rama- 
yanas and Mahabharatas are strik- 
ingly different in plot and purport from 
the Hindu versions of those epics. The 
institution of priesthood operates 
very differently among the tribals than 
itdoes among Hindus. 

In fact, atribe is bound by itsclan 
affiliation and cannot develop ‘caste’ 
as a social institution, which depends 
on a social hierarchy bound to the 
accident of birth in a given family. All 
tribals in a given tribe belong to the 
same ‘caste’ and therefore do not have 
a social hierarchy similar to that, 
which stratifies the caste Hindus. That 
was precisely the reason why, while 
making a listing of socially disad- 
vantaged communities in India, a 
Schedule of Castes (SCs) had to be 
conceptualised as distinct from a 
Schedule of Tribes (STs) 


[ 8 was a brief period of Indian 
history during the early days of colo- 
nial rule when all communities in 
India were described by the term 
‘tribe’ Thus, the Portuguese travellers 
n India used the terms ‘tribe’ and 
‘caste’ as freely interchangeable. But, 
by the time of Lord Dalhousie it had 
become amply clear to the British 
colonial government that the tribes 
andthecastes responded differently to 
the state The castes were prepared to 
accept the notion of state, the tribes 
were not. Therefore, two official list- 
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ings were made by the colonial gov- 
ernment, one for the ‘Criminal Tribes’ 
in 1871, and the other for the ‘Tribes’ 
in 1872. The hst of tribes has been 
accepted in the post-colonial times 
as a useful sociological apparatus, 
while the legally discriminated 'Cri- 
minal Tribes’ have been 'denotified' 
and distributed between the STs, SCs 
and OBCs. 


G туеп that the tribes haveadistinct 
past, cultural traditions, attitude to the 
State and spiritual bearings, the tribal 
identity as Hindus, Muslims or Chris- 
tians becomes afar more complicated 
issue than the identity of a Hindu as a 
Hindu, whichtoo has its own compli- 
cations Hence the assertion that 
tribals are Hindus, when they are not 
Christians or Muslims, can at best be 
stretched to mean that in the vast and 
amorphous cultural federation of the 
subcontinent's civilization, tribal 
communities too are a presence, albeit 
on the farthest margins of the caste 
hierarchy, and mostly far outside it 

It ıs pertinent to ask why any 
tribal would feel attracted by the con- 
cept of Hindutva, unless he has will- 
ingly decided to enter the Hindu caste 
fold, which in his case will invariably 
be at the lowest rung of the hierarchy. 
But in order to answer this puzzling 
question, one must also spell out that 
Hindutva does not mean, and by its 
proponents is never expected to mean, 
being a Hindu. In other words, ‘Hin- 
dutva’ to a Hindus not the same thing 
as ‘Christianity’ 1s toa Christian 

Hindutvareally means, as under- 
stood by its advocates, conformity to 
the 1dea that India has primarily been 
aHindurashtra Itisnotareligious phi- 
losophy ora social reform movement 
It is a political philosophy based on 
cultural chauvinism, which insists that 
the non-Hindus of India accept their 
placeas ‘minorities’, whose safety and 
security will depend on their ability to 


earn the ‘goodwill of the majority’ It 
ıs not an ideology asking the Hindus 
to become doctrinaire Hindus, rather 
it asks the Indian Muslims and Chris- 
tians not to become doctrinaire Mus- 
lims and Christians 

Atthe heart of the Hindutva tde- 
ology 15 the idea that the good of a 
majority should also be seen as the 
good for any minority, and that any 
assertion of minority rights 1s essen- 
tially a threat and a challenge to the 
political authority of the majority 
Such minorities, therefore, are seen 
by the Hindutva advocates as anti- 
national and anti-social Besides, any 
attempt by a minority to swell their 
numbers 1s seen by the Hindutva 
votaries as aggression Hence, conver- 
sion to Christianity or a Hindu girl's 
marriage to a Muslim or a Christian 
are seen as undesirable and provoca- 
tive acts. 


T ısa major difference, howevei, 
between the Islamic fundamentalists 
in Iran or the erstwhile Afghanistan 
and the proponents of Hindutva The 
Islamic fundamentalists are not con- 
cerned with nationality and numbers 
They want all Muslims to follow the 
tenets of Islam as ‘faithfully’ as the 
fundamentalists insist The Hindutva 
ideology 1s primarily bound to the 
idea of rashtra and it revolves round 
the idea of a politically powerful 
majority Islamic fundamentalism 15 
theocractic militancy Hindutva 15 
nationalistic puritanism The former 
creates internal repression to stop libe- 
ralisation of Islam, the latter creates 
threats to the surrounding communi- 
ties and faiths so that those communi- 
ties and faiths do not assert their own 
identities But, despite these differ- 
ences, both these ideologies share a 
profound distrust of cultural diversity 

The advocates of Hindutva 
dream that some day India will be- 
comeaHindurashtra The tribals who 


are not Hindus, therefore, need not 
have much enthusiasm for Hindutva 

Howisitthenthatintheriots of March 
2002, the tribals fell upon the Muslims 
with such brutality? The events of 
March 2002 may indicate that the 
tribals indeed decided to join the Hım- 
dus of Gujarat in avenging the Godhra 
killings. But before coming to that 
conclusion it 1s necessary to remem- 
ber that the tribals do not show much 
awareness of the medieval history of 
India 


T. tribals do not know who Babar 
was and that he or any of his succes- 
sors may have destroyed Hindu tem- 
ples and built mosques on those sites 
They do not know anything about 
Savarkar or Hedgewar. They do not 
know what the RSS stands for None 
of them has volunteered to be a 
Ramsevak and beento Ayodhya. They 
have never heard of the Shah Bano 
case or of the Imam of Jama Masjid 
The only face of Islam that the tribals 
have seen and known 1s the one pre- 
sented by the local moneylenders The 
only face of the Hindutva movement 
known by the tribals 1s the presence of 
the BJP in the panchayat and assem- 
bly elections Though itis true that the 
tribals feel somewhat closer to Hindus 
than to Muslims, what 1s more true 1s 
that their affinities are entirely dictated 
by local issues and local politics. 

The Congress leadership knew 
well the severe limitations on the tribal 
awareness of national and interna- 
tional issues Throughout the years 
of Congress domination of the tribal 
areas, the party took great care not to 
educate and sensitize the tribals They 
had to be kept as a vote bank, pure and 
simple, the only issues that could keep 
them so were underdevelopment and 
poverty Throughout the four decades 
of Congress control in the tribal areas, 
it spared no effort to drive home to 
them that they were underdeveloped 


This led the tribals to believe that their 
underdevelopment was an axiomatic 
truth Today, when a tribal says ‘we are 
pachhat , backward, there 15 noteven 
a shade of questioning or skepticism 
about this condition The Congress 
knew that if the tribals were kept poor, 
they would not become political. 

The BJP does not know how to 
remove the poverty of the tribals. Not 
that 1t has much interest in the eco- 
nomic progress of the tribals, because 
1t too wants the tribals as a massive 
vote bank For about adecade now the 
Sangh Parivar has been active in the 
tribal areas inevery state Through one 
of its sister organizations, the Vanavasi 
Seva Sangh (VSS), it has been spread- 
ing the message of Hindutva among 
the tribals. The VSS insists on calling 
the tribals vanavasis and not adivasis 
which means ‘the indigenous people’ , 
since the VSS shares the RSS view of 
history in which the Aryans are the 
original inhabitants of India Howcan 
adivasis, who 1n the VSS opinion are 
non-Aryans, be the original inhabit- 
ants? Thus the adivasi-ness of the 
tribals is a serious threat to Hindutva. 


T. VSS has been positing the Chris- 
tian missionaries as the major enemy 
of the adivasis The tribals know the 
missionaries well They understand 
thetalk aboutconversion. They know 
that the missionaries do not allow 
them to sing theirtraditional songs and 
paint their traditional gods like Babo 
PithoroorItelan and worship them. In 
the Dangs district of Gujarat, and in 
other states like Orissa and Bihar, the 
Christian missionaries had to face the 
wrath of the tribals supporting the 
Hindutva agenda in recent years. 

Its interesting, however, to note 
that those tribals who participated 1n 
the attacks on Christian churches 1n 
the Dangs and the Muslim shops and 
houses 1n the Panchamahals, Banas- 
kantha and Baroda districts, still des- 


cribe themselves as adivasis They do 
not feel comfortable in calling them- 
selves vanavasis. In other words, the 
VSS and the BJP have achieved a 
measure of success in providing the 
tribalsa political agenda of hatred, but 
they have not succeeded in changing 
the tribal sense of identity 

Tribals have acquired a strong 
sense of hatred for their perceived 
enemies The poverty preserved for 
them by the Congress and the politics 
of hatred introduced among them by 
the BJPcan becomea deadly mixture. 
Sincethe logical end of Hindutva will 
be to demand an unquestioning sub- 
servience from all minorities, includ- 
ing the tribals, and their total loyalty 
to the idea ofa Hindu rashtra for which 
the Aryan indegeneity will be the cor- 
nerstone, a violent conflict between 
the adivasi tribals and the vanavasi 
Hindus is inevitable. 


W. the Hindutva ideology has 
gained by inciting the tribals to attack 
Muslims may look attractive in a ltm- 
ited perspective ofthe next Assembly 
elections. However, the long term 
1mplication of the political process 
unleashed cannot but be disturbing 
for the state. During the March 2002 
riots the authority of the state has vis- 
ibly eroded in the tribal areas. To estab- 
lish itagain will be a difficult task. 

During the nots, the Muslims in 
Gujarat have suffered untold miseries. 
So have those Hindu families whose 
relatives were killed in the Godhra 
train attack. The economy of Gujarat 
has received a serious setback, and it 
will take several years before it looks 
up again, if at all. A life of decency has 
been the greatest casualty It will take 
long years before the law and order 
situation in Gujarat returns to any 
normalcy. The tribals of Gujarat have 
been drawn into the conflict and bro- 
ught to a brink facing limitless vio- 
lence and self-destruction 
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The outcome of the riots 1s that 
the Muslims are languishing in relief 
camps They have lost all that they 
had They feel so insecure that they 
will not be prepared to go back to their 
burnt dwellings and shops amidst 
hostile neighbours. The earthquake 
in Gujarat left 20,000 dead Despite 
tremendous cooperation and help 
fromall corners of the world, the state 
government has not been able to reha- 
bilitate all the families affected by 
the quake The nots have left nearly 
100,000 uprooted and economically 
ruined others Those innumerable 
Muslims who have lost their employ- 
ment are not even counted 1n this 
figure There 1s Just no possibility 
that these huge numbers will ever be 
rehabilitated 

Another outcome of the riots 1s 
that the tribals of Gujarat have been 
fed on a politics of hatred It can eas- 
ily turn against the non-Muslims as 
well There are eight million tribals in 
Gujarat, most of whomare extremely 
poor and starving. The long term 
effects of this thoughtless political 
bravadoare frightening While the vil- 
lages like Teygadh and Panvad are 
limping back to normalcy, they can 
hardly forget the deafening kikryario 
they have heard in March 2002 The 
kikiyario during the Gujarat riots had 
a strange combination of pathos and 
terror, and no touch of divinity at all 
It 1s a pity that the tribals found their 
voice during the riots but not for any 
1dealistic purpose, nor for 1mproving 
their own homes and hearths, but for 
destroying another community and 
for carrying out a pogromencouraged 
by the state 


d after the violence in Gujarat 
ends, long after the tribal nots are con- 
trolled and the tribals return to their 
agricultural work or labour in the cit- 
ies, long after the media in India has 
turned its attention to other issues, 
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scams and social disasters, the prob- 
lem of violence will remain with us. 
Suppressing riots and bringing any 
outbreak of a violent incident under 
control by changing governments 
and parties will not help for more than 
a short spell. For finding a lasting 
solution we need to tackle the problem 
atitsroots And that work will have to 
be carried out by everybody, every- 
where and everyday 


| eee the days of the Gujarat 
violence, Albert Camus' disturbing 
novel The Plague repeatedly came to 
my thoughts Itdepicts theunusual life 
1n the city of Oran in the times of a 
great plague The bureaucrats use the 
calamity as an opportunity to make 
money The religious leaders look at it 
as proof of how the gods areangry with 
man Others merely want to escape to 
another place that could possibly be 
normal Dr Meursault, the central 
character decides not to budge at all 
He declares, “То do what I can in my 
place 1s my choice ’ The epidemic 
recedes after a while, not because 
Dr Meursault has been fighting to 
bring itundercontrol It just vanishes 
as mysteriously as it had erupted 

In Camus’ vision the eruption 
and the end of the disease are equally 
absurd Camus is keen that one makes 
a conscious choice and takes moral 
responsibility for the choice made, 
since 1n the existential view life 1s 
nothing but a series of choices, and 
it ıs difficult to make choices since 
there 1s no essence like God, Truth, 
Justice 

For us today, even making a 
choice 1s not possible We are ina 
situation where if we do not act every 
moment, we will have to own up to 
the responsibility of complicity to vio- 
lence. Therefore, constructive action 
1s our only future There 1s none other, 
for otherwise there will be no future 
forus 


A Hindu's protest 


SUDHIR CHANDRA 


NEVER painless, writing 1s excruci- 
ating 1n these times Especially if 
you happen to live in Narendra Modi's 
Gujarat, an impotent witness to this 
unprecedented assault on the Muslim 
community, spending your days ın 
endless circular discussions with like- 
minded individuals, meeting mem- 
bers of various enquiry committees 
whose arrival fills you with futile hope, 
Joining peace marches about which 
you cannot but be a bit sceptical, visit- 
ing the affected areas and relief camps, 
worrying lestcommon human failings 
hamper the small peace efforts Still, 
write you must But where do you 
begin? And how? So much ıs simmer- 
ıng inside, and the outside continues 
to be in turmoil 

Let me begin with the caption 
itself Why qualify the protest as that 
of a Hindu, when any civilised human 
being, not just every civilised Indian, 
must condemn the terror that 1s being 
systematically unleashed by the reign- 
ing Hindutva ın Gujarat? The simple 
answeristhatall this1s being done, and 
valorised, in the name, and on behalf, 
of Hindus Never in the last five thou- 
sand years and more was our culture 


violated like it 1s being now by Hin- 
dutva Nor, in its short history of five 
andahalf decades, have the pivotal cul- 
tural and political ideals of independ- 
ent Indiabeen targeted as they now are 
by the self-same phenomenon Impli- 
cated thus, Hindus as Hindus must 
make just that extra effort in the other- 
wise joint fight against Hindutva 
What Gujarat 1s subjected to to- 
day 1s no simple communal violence 
Itis communal violence employed by 
the ruling Hindutva with a view, in one 
fell blow, to materially and psychologi- 
cally knock down the Muslim commu- 
nity beyond the possibility ofa revival 
As a necessary corollary — aiming to 
hit at the very potential of communal 
solidarity within society — terror 1s 
extended, for the first time perhaps, 
even to those miscellaneous groups 
that 1n various well-meaning non- 
violent ways usually come out on 
behalf of peace and communal amity 
The unsuccessful attempt in 
Ahmedabad to disrupt the work of the 
enquiry team sent out by the Editor’s 
Guild, and the successful forcing of 
Gandhr's own Gujarat Vidyapith to 
refuse its premises for efforts to bring 
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about what the Old Man lived and died 
for — peace — presage the kind of fear 
that, very soon, will confront those 
striving for peace and communal 
amity. Each week of the undisturbed 
hibernation of the famed Gujarati 
charity and sense of community, that 
barely a year ago leaped into action in 
the very instant of the Kutch earth- 
quake, bears testimony to the fearthat 
now gripsthe munificent They would 
rather not serve than be counted, cf, 
the Hindu factory owner in Ahmeda- 
bad who, having for two weeks shel- 
teredthefamily ofaMuslim employee, 
was constrained to hide his 1dentity 
Hindutva 15 out to create an at- 
mosphere in which you would require 
the courage to be a martyr before you 
venture out to work for peace and 
communal harmony 
Theterrorunleashed by Hindutva, 
obviously, feeds on and seeks to further 
consolidate, the communal conscious- 
ness—Hinducommunal consciousness 
masquerading as rashtravad — from 
which it seeks its legitimacy. But for 
that communal consciousness, this ter- 
ror would have been seen very widely, 
if not universally, for what it 1s — terror 
—andrejected Which, sadly, 1s not the 
case Thecrucialquestion is: How wide 
is the non-recognition of this terror for 
what it 1s, and its reprehensible ration- 
alisation on the pretext of the no less 
reprehensible Godhra killings? 


Fier are those who seem to know 
the answer Talk to people ın Gujarat, 
and you will receive diametrically dif- 
ferent answers, but always delivered 
with certainty The question, it seems 
to me, does not admit of a definitive 
answer The answer, bearing with it 
all its potential uncertainties, 1s cur- 
rently being played out Even the per- 
petrators of the terror, while feeling 
emboldened by previous experience 
to expect a measure of success, can do 
no betterthan guess They have set out 
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on this sanguinary experiment to test 
the utmost I1mits upto which they can 
employ communal violence to reduce 
their opponents—1 e , forthe moment, 
Muslims and secularists — into sub- 
mission, and legitimise that violence 
in the name of Hindutva. Judging by 
the prime minister's speech ın Goa, 
Modi's Gujarat experiment 15 now to 
be expanded into a big gamble on a 
national scale from which the country 
is unlikely to have an escape 

Was it the forces of dharma — 
and this language must be familiar to 
those rallying behind Hindutva — that 
in the Mahabharata rendered the 
game of dice and the resultant devas- 
tation inevitable? 


B. that as 1t may, I must return to 
Gujarat where two contradictory 
trends are visible Nothing in Gujarat 
today 1s more reassuring than the 
reaction of those who, going by past 
experience, should have seized the 
Godhra killings to demonise the Mus- 
lims Instead, shocked by the brutal- 
ity of Hindutva, they tell you with pain 
and shock and shame that never have 
such things been witnessed 1n Gujarat. 
These are people who had morally or 
electorally supported the BJP despite 
the bloodletting that had accompanied 
the Ratha Yatra and the demolition 
of the Babri Masjid But they can't 
accept what 1s happening now 

Atthe same time, however, cur- 
rent events have made communal 
consciousness Іп Gujarat sharper 
and deeperthan before Many, conse- 
quently, are gripped by contradictory 
pulls. Eyewitness accounts of the 
burning of Professor Bandukwala's 
house suggest that some of the mid- 
dle class neighbours who had rushed 
to his help also facilitated the escape 
of the miscreants when the police 
came 

Given the design to cause the 
Muslims irretrievable material and 


psychological damage, neighbour- 
hoods and sections of society tradi- 
tionally little affected by communal 
violence have this time been espe- 
cially targeted. Recall the burning 
alive – despite prolonged |: апос calls 
for help—of the former Congress MP, 
Ehsan Jaffrey, along with some mem- 
bers of his family Recall also that even 
being a High Court judge or a senior 
police official ^ despite residing in offi- 
cial colonies -bringsa Muslimin Guja- 
rat no guarantee of safety. Death by 
torture 1s something to which any and 
every Muslim now stands exposed 

(Having made this matter-of-fact state- 
ment, can] ensure that it i5 not read as 
rhetorical or sentimental?) 

Coming to neighbourhoods, not 
till long ago ıt was assumed, whenever 
communal violence erupted їп a city, 
that only certain parts of ıt would be 
affected and nothing would happen in 
safe zones like the civil lines, the can- 
tonment, the university area, and simi- 
larprivileged quarters Inrecent years 
the safe zones have tended to shrink 
progressively Thistimethe very idea 
that there could be a safe zone has been 
destroyed Destroyed on purpose, so 
that the mere fact of a privileged 
physical or socio-cultural location 
does not bring a Muslim escape from 
the feeling of constant fear and threat 
Howsoever dangerous its larger reper- 
cussions, the idea is to force the Mus- 
lims into ghettos. 


L. me, by way of example, talk of 
Baroda where I live in a small, beauti- 
ful neighbourhood, Pratapganj, which 
also houses part of the famous MS 
University From 1969 till the 1980s, 
when the lastcommunal conflagration 
occurred in Baroda (1trematned peace- 
ful during the aftermath of 6 Decem- 
ber 1992), violence had erupted in the 
traditionally sensitive localities even 
while expanding towards the safe 
areas All that has suddenly changed 


Professor Bandukwala, gentle to a 
fault and yet uncompromising ın his 
crusade for Muslim reformand Hindu- 
Muslim unity, was living 1n an area 
previously unaffected by communal 
violence when his house was ran- 
sacked and burnt. Painter-poet Gulam 
Muhammed Sheikh and his painter 
wife Nilima Sheikh could not this 
time trust to the safety of Pratapganj, 
where they had lived through several 
communal riots in the city, and were 
obligedtoleave. 


J; one more case Especially as ıt 
also shows the eternal recurrence of 
a story which, while remaining the 
same, 1s always different ın the pain 
suffered by each one of its individual 
subjects Hasan Mahmud, Professor 
of History at the MS University, was 
living 1n a multi-storeyed apartment 
1n yetanother safe area of Baroda For 
three days, beginning 28 February, 
there seemed no problem. His safety, 
his neighbours assured him, was their 
problem 

Onthe fourth day, he was advised 
thathe and his family should spend the 
nightinaneighbour's apartment. Some 
unknown persons were reported to 
have made inquiries about him The 
neighbours were beginning to worry. 
Next morning, like the Sheikhs a day 
earlier, Mahmud and his wife and 
daughter abandoned their home to fly 
away tothe nearest city that promised 
them shelter 

Paradigmatic as they are, the 
cases of Bandukwala, Sheikh and 
Mahmud also point towards a related 
dimension of the Hindutva design to 
untversalise the reach of its terror. My 
most vivid recollection of Banduk- 
wala dates back to early 1991 when he, 
Arun Shourte and I spoke at a sympo- 
sium on religion and politics Organ- 
ised inthe wake of the 1990 assault on 
the Babri Masjid, the symposium was 
meant to focus on the Ayodhya ques- 


tion Speaking with great eamestness, 
Bandukwala suggested that the Mus- 
lims of the country should, as a good- 
will gesture, hand over the structure to 
the Hindus. Needless to mention, 
Arun Shourie was quick to accept. 


E... as I opposed the suggestion, 
Icould not but admire Bandukwala's 
sincerity of purpose, and the admira- 
tion has increased since А very differ- 
ent personality, Sheikh represents in 
his life and work an organic fusion of 
*Muslim' and 'Hindu' elements that 
makes the two — along with so much 
more that shapes a contemporary 
Indian - indistinguishable In a more 
modest way, Mahmud belongs to the 
same category 

Even such Muslims are not safe 
from the wrath of Hindutva 

Indeed, they are especially 
prone to invite that wrath For, no one 
can belie more powerfully than they 
do — by their lives and intellectual 
and cultural contributions — the false 
demonology of Islamic fundamental- 
ism which Hindutva posits as the 
“opposite of the culture of Hinduism’ 

Even death cannot shield such 
Muslims against that wrath if, failing 
to die after they have been dead, they 
continue to be remembered by Hindus 
and Muslims alike Three hundred 
years after his death in Ahmedabad, 
Walt had his tomb vandalised. *Chil- 
dren of Adam are they all’, sang this 
first great poet of Urdu, whose poetry 
could weave together Indian and 
Persian strands of thought ın an inex- 
tricable web because they existed 
indivisibly in his own being 

Ustad Faryaz Khan has been less 
lucky in Baroda His repose has been 
disturbed within just fifty years of the 
great maestro having earned it after 
making a matchless contribution to 
Hindustani classical music The fol- 
lowers of Hindutva, who swear by 
Bharatiya parampara, have dese- 


crated his mazaar To indicate what 
Faryaz Khan signifies I shall simply 
quote what my eighty-five year old 
Brahman father, his life revolving 
around the pursuit of Sanskrit, said to 
me. “When I am dying, play Fatyaz 
Khan's music for me ' 

How can I et Hindutva rob my 
old father, my country, and me of the 
parampara that produced, and was 
wonderfully enriched by, Fatyaz 
Khan? 

Hindutva, ıt should be clear 
after the Goa meet of the BJP national 
executive, 15 switching political gears 
This, we may remind ourselves, ts the 
party which could do nothingan 1996 
to mobilise a single vote from among 
the Opposition in Parliament Such, at 
that tıme, among our otherwise manı- 
pulable parliamentarians was the 
perceived fear of supporting the BJP 
Within a couple of years, the same 
party, heading a motley alliance, was 
back in power. Having climbed to the 
top on the heads of its partners — one 
more indecisive and opportunistic 
than the other — ıt seems to have now 
resolvedto gamble on its own agenda. 
Itisitchingto goonits own 


Т. puts in aradically different per- 
spective the continuing violence in 
Gujarat No longer valid ıs the earlier 
perspective ın which it was plausible 
to see Narendra Modi as a hawk who 
could — the incongruous metaphor 
notwithstanding —hopefully be rergned 
in by the dove 1n Delhi. Now that the 
BJP has defiantly blessed the Hindutva 
terror that was begun on 28 February, 
and shown thatthe party harbours only 
hawks, the Gujarat situation becomes 
even more frightening. 

Imagine, 1n this changed sce- 
nario, the more than a hundred thou- 
sand Muslim refugees languishing tn 
relief camps And what relief camps? 
Hundreds of men, women and chil- 
dren huddled cheerlessly together, 
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depending almost entirely on their 
own already battered community, 
convinced not without reason that 
the government, having reduced them 
to this pass, will do nothing forthem 
Imagine, 1n this changed scenario, 
what an average Muslim would do to 
not succumb to the feeling of belong- 
ingtoa marked, beleaguered and per- 
secuted community. 

Itsuits Hindutvato promote such 
polarisation. The spread of communal 
violence in remote villages and among 
the adivasis 1s indicative of the slow 
and silent propaganda done through 
agencies like the RSS and Vanvas1 
Seva Sangh. The adivasis had taken 
some part in-the communal violence 
that erupted after the unsuccessful 
assault on the Babri Masjid in 1990 
and again after 6 December 1992 But 
this time the violence perpetrated by 
them has been spread over a larger 
area, and it has caused wholesale up- 
rooting of Muslims from the affected 
villages. 

(Ithas been difficult for some to 
accept the ugly fact of the commu- 
nalisation of adivasis. They have, con- 
sequently, tried to highlight the role 
of outside agencies, even suggesting 
that the naturally peaceable adivasis 
were coerced into violent communal 
activities. That the adivasis avoided 
killing Muslims and did not touch 
their women — concentrating on loot- 
їпр and arson — 1s also mentioned in 
orderto minimise theculpability ofthe 
tribals. I, however, find both the evi- 
dence and reasoning unconvincing 
As I write this, I have received news 
that innocent children were butchered 
in village Godhar. If the news 15 cor- 
rect, adivasi violence must be deeper 
mired ın communalısmthan even Iam 
inc-lined to believe ) 

One shudders to think of the 
polarisation of the entire society and 
polity Hindutva’s dream ts the coun- 
try’s mghtmare. Gujarat must be saved 
before ıt overtakes the whole country 
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Shadow: the 
archetypal enemy 


RASHNA IMHASIY GANDHY 


Anthony Storr, in his book Human 
Aggression (1968) ѕауѕ “The sombre 
fact 1s that we are the cruellest and 
most ruthless species that has ever 
walked this earth; and that, although 
we may recoil in horror when we read 
inanewspaperorahistory book ofthe 
atrocities committed by man upon 
man, we know in our hearts that each 
one of us harbours within himself 
those same savage impulses which 
lead to murder, to torture and to war ' 

The fact that we as human beings 
are blamed for our ‘animal nature’ for 
perpetuating such heinous crimes 1s a 
misplaced statement, for animals 
would not in their wildest moments 
conceive of the crimes we humans have 
committed and continue to commit 
Consider the 15,000 Bulgarian cap- 
tives whom Basil II had blinded in 
1014, boiling Turkish children alive as 
did the 12th century Greeks, sending 
six million Jews to the gas chambers 
during the Nazi regime, burning train 
bogies, killing, looting and burning a 
minority community, all recent events 
~allunpardonable. 

The propensity for perpetuating 
such horrendous acts 1s dormant in 


every one ofus Itisthe Egothat con- 
trolsandkeepsthe ‘animal’ inus locked 
away in what the psychologist Jung 
termed the ‘Shadow’ Mostofus wear 
an innocent face, a persona for the 
world outside, hoping that no one will 
discover what lurks inside. We go 
about our lives taking comfort in the 
fact that the evil exists out there ın the 
‘corrupt’ society and that 1s what holds 
us in chains. 

Good and evil are characteristics 
of the human condition. To pretend 
that we only possess the good and are 
devoid of the other quality 1s a sign of 
hubris, which can lead to public dis- 
order A monotheistic ‘mind order’ 
begins to impose the only truth onto 
the world outside. It 1s the awareness 
of the capacity for action between 
good and evil that enables us to make 
ethical choices between the two 


Wiss 1s the meaning of the 
word Shadow? In psychology we rec- 
ognise 1t in dreams as the ‘shady dark 
character, the inferior creature.’ The 
subversive, criminal, untrustworthy 
and violent traits that are projected onto 
the shadow personality in the dream 
state — the kind of person I can never 
acknowledge being. Integration of the 
Shadow, acknowledging the demon 
within and coming to terms with ones 
ownevilisthe first and mostimportant 
stage of conscious evolution 

Can we acknowledge the fact 
that we are all, to some extent, aggres- 
sive, territorial, xenophobic, hierar- 
chical and sexual beings? Aggression 
1s an unavoidable fact of human life 
Territorial rights demand the use of 
aggression Territorial rules seem to be 
an unwritten law Animals too mark 
their territory He who occupies the 
territory first seems to be the accepted 
order that 1s followed Holding on to 
territory demands the use of aggres- 
sion, boundary markers and fencing. 
The need for security leads to the for- 


mation of social groupings; sur- 
rounded by ones 'socially accepted 
group' one feels more secure Thus 
groups within groups form a ranking 
order, which seems to follow as a natu- 
ral succession 


L.. aggression, xenophobia too 
1$ an instinctual innate propensity A 
child does not dare to go into the arms 
of the unfamiliar person, itis reluctant 
to venture out of its ‘known’ territory. 
The existence of territorially linked 
social groups 1s the essential condition 
for warfare. Sir Arthur Keith in his 
book, Essays on Human Evolution 
(1946) says that ‘the conditions that 
give nse to war—the separation of ani- 
mals into social groups, the “right” of 
each group to its area, and the evolu- 
tion of an enmity complex to defend 
such areas — were on earth long before 
man made his appearance.’ 

Andreski in ‘The Origins of War’ 
(1964) advances the theory that evo- 
lutional advance disturbs ecological 
balance Populations rise and so does 
the competition for resources — that is 
thebeginning of mutual killings. Wars 
between humans have usually been 
about territories, resources and suc- 
cession, but also about ideologies — 
religious or otherwise. Ideological 
warfare makes man proprietorial 
about ideals and history shows that 
these turn out to be the most bitter 
and protracted ofall conflicts Durbin 
and Bowlby ın their article ‘Personal 
Aggressiveness and War' (1938) 
argue that *men will die like flies for 
theories and exterminate each other 
with every instrument of destruction 
for abstractions.' 

The sinister truth is that for 
groups to thrive we need the enemy 
Just as much as we need friends. Why 
1s this so? It1s widely accepted that an 
external threat to a group eradicates 
interpersonal in-house differences 
and bonds the group against the exter- 


nal enemy. It provides the glue for a 
community to hold together. When 
there 1s no external enemy tribes are 
know to turn against each other Тһе 
countries most prone to internal riot- 
ing are those that are least inclined to 
international territorial gains: Africa, 
Latin America, Indonesia and the 
Indian sub-continent. On the other 
handif we look atthe more peace lov- 
ing communities like the Tibetans 
for instance, they were either forced 
to migrate or had little choice but to 
follow the strategy of collective sub- 
mission to their more aggressive 
neighbours History has proven thts 
time and again for their survival 


і. 1t any wonder why prosperous 
nations needan enemy to projecttheir 
shadow? Let us look at the mecha- 
nisms by which enmity 1s used to cre- 
atedivisions Thereasonsare two fold: 
Itcreates patriotism, love forones own 
land and people, and at the same time 
keeps the adrenaline flowing, chan- 
nelling negative emotions onto the 
‘enemy’, thereby allowing the war 
industry to prosper 

All nations need to have their 
‘Shadow Brothers’. Shadow projec- 
tionis acommon phenomena used for 
racial and international prejudice. It is 
used as amechanismto turn the ‘other’ 
community into the demon. It 1s the 
systematic use of indoctrination of the 
‘them’ vs. ‘us’. The difficulty with this 
methodology is how to contain the 
polarity; the balance is precarious 
and it takes little for violence to break 
out. Social prejudices become politi- 
cised, they move from one umpasse to 
another. 

All human control comes to an 
end when the floodgates of violence 
break out. Individuals get caught in the 
archetypes; is like a latent volcano in 
times of peace, devouring anything 
that comes its way when violence 
erupts. Archetypes are highly conta- 
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gious, they triggerour own patterns of 
being betrayed while we goon betray- 
ing, the ring of hate and revenge alter- 
nates. Man does to others what 1s done 
to him, he 1s forced to take sides. We 
can all remember the famous words of 
President Bush after 11 September 
2001, when he warned the world. ‘you 
are either with us or against us ' 


B. before we goto how group psy- 
che functions, let us identify the 1deal 
conditions needed for the group phe- 
nomena to flourish Looking back at 
history, the Nuremberg trials brought 
the Germans to their first awareness 
of what possessed them: there was а 
virtual collapse in the authority of the 
personal father. The psychologist 
Alexander Mitscherlich in his book 
Society Without the Father (1969) 
says that when there 1s a lack of the 
personal father, ‘ıt exposes us collec- 
tively to the ills of alienation, social 
and personal irresponsibility, neurotic 
anxiety and uncontrolled aggression 
In the absence of direct paternal 1ns- 
truction, individuals orient them- 
selves by referenceto each other, thus 
giving the peer group its contempo- 
rary significance, with its concomitant 
infantilism of envy, rivalry and trendy 
“other-directedness” ' 

All communities have a share 
of their criminal and anti-social ele- 
ments that initiate cycles of harass- 
ment and provocation. When the 
weak personal father 1s replaced by 
the weak ‘collective father figures’ — 
national leaders who abdicate their 
responsibility to punish undisciplined 
elements — anarchy rules. It perpetu- 
ates the recurrence of mob violence 
Man theneasily falls prey to the arche- 
types civilisation has not managed 
todomesticate the fury of the slumber- 
ing primeval beast when awakened 
As a matter of fact, leaders are well- 
known to use factionalism for their 
political games 
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If one reads Hitler's speeches it 
1s not just the personal shadow that 
1s projected onto the enemy, but the 
archetype of evil. This polarises the 
psyche, the good likewise 1s pro- 
jected onto the ego ideal — ones own 
group leader, thus making Hitler, Sta- 
lin, Idi Amin channels through which 
the shadow flows into blind destruc- 
tiveness Whatever the group leader 
decrees must be right 

Besides, they believe God 1s on 
their side and they have the righttoesta- 
blish his kingdom on earth, even if it 
involves exterminating the ‘vermin’ 
Such movements do not recognise 
inner psychic facts because con- 
sciously their only agendas to spread 
their sociological theories Theiremo- 
tional life falls into the unconscious, 
contaminating the unconscious 1mage 
of God. This results ın the religious 
fanaticism that one finds in all such 
movements It becomes the breeding 
ground of psychic contagion Psy- 
chological jargon calls it ‘over 1den- 
tification with the archetype.' The 
individuality of the personality 1s lost 


А, archetypes have a pattern, 
caught 1n the grips of an archetype, 
the leader talks like the book, he 1s 
possessed by what he believes — it 
becomes the great truth and the only 
truth For this reason it 15 1mpossible 
totalktosuch people. They losetouch 
with their own personality and are 
possessed by the archetype. The psy- 
chologist Jung (CW Vol 17, 1954) 
warns that all mass movements need 
to be treated with suspicion For him 
the total psyche of a group 1s below 
the level of the individual psyche, as 
it inevitably sinks to the level of mob 
psychology. A so-called collective 
experience, as member of a group, 
takes place at a lower level of cons- 
ciousness than 1f one had the experi- 
encealone Inacrowd one becomes a 
victim of suggestibility. On the other 


hand, a mass can have positive effect 
1f group energy 15 channelled in.the 
right direction Itcan encourage indi- 
viduals into performing heroic tasks, 
human solidarity being a positive 
example. 

But masses have a sinister side 
too Inacrowd one feels no responsi- 
bility, butalsonofear It worksachange 
that does not last Removed from the 
crowd one 1s unable to create the pre- 
vious state of mind It 1s because the 
mass 1s swayed by what ıs called ‘par- 
ticipation mystique’ There 1s no dif- 
ferentiation between subject and 
object The mind cannot step away 
from the ego, 1t 1s merged with the 
collective reality. This 15 why mass 
movements are breeding grounds for 
psychic epidemics. 


W... ‘collective morality’ be- 


comes the deciding factor, even if it 
means killing, the projection of the 
‘archetype of evil’ justifies the act 
Ego-defence mechanisms come into 
play when such crimes are committed 
The emotional ‘feeling function’ is cut 
off by intellectualisation "This had to 
be done for the greater common good 
against the potential enemy' Loyalty 
tothe group assures protection against 
criminal charges Altruism to the kith 
and kin removes the guilt and the per- 
sonal sense of responsibility 15 rede- 
fined concurrent with the morality of 
the group 

The ‘scapegoat’ syndrome 
within the country 1s another well- 
documented phenomenon. When the 
external enemy 15 equally equipped 
for the challenge — atomic warheads, 
strong allies, the feelings of one- 
upmanship, there 1s no outlet for the 
aggression to bechannelled. The pent- 
up energy towards the 'foreigner' 1s 
then turned againstthe weaker ‘enemy 
within’ the country. Xenophobiais not 
fear of the ‘foreigner’ but fear of the 
stranger. 


Is silence a crume, we may ask 
ourselves? Why was the majority of 
the German population silent while 
the Nazis exterminated six million 
Jews? It is not a question of morality 
that comes up at such times, it is the 
unconscious fear of survival that 
paralyses one into inaction Fear of 
the oppressor. if the peer group 1s 
capable of committing such atrocities 
ona minority community, and 11 ат 
not part of the ‘us’ vs. ‘them’ — and, 1f 
I am not on the side of majority and 
show my solidarity, then there 15 every 
possibility that the monster mightturn 
against me? 


l. is idealistic to fantasise about the 
fact that man 1s ‘naturally good’, that 
‘society’ makes him bad and that he 
destroys, pillages, rapes and slaugh- 
ters only when he is unfairly treated. 
As long as the archetypal monster 
within us 1s not tamed, most people 
live within the constraints of the 
archetypal instinctive impulses. As 
long as we do not deal with our per- 
sonal shadow we will get drawn into 
the collective shadow and displace 
or project itonto others Itis blindness 
to abdicate our moral sense and tocon- 
ceive evil as always outside, the indi- 
vidual as well as the group. 

We cannot hope to bring a reso- 
lution to the conflicts of our time by 
blaming the political opponent If we 
areto deal with the collective evil, we 
must acknowledge our own complic- 
ity We have voted in the present gov- 
ernment just as we have voted ın the 
governments of the past Those in 
power were directly implicated for 
fomenting and implicating communal 
pogroms, we bear our share of evil – 
we cannot escape our share of collec- 
tive guilt 

What are the solutions? Jung 
believed that reconciliation is possi- 
ble when the two moral opposing 
poles are brought together. He called 


1t the ‘transcendent function’ (CW 
Vol 8, 1960). This knowledge didn't 
come from the West but as he ack- 
nowledged from the East. By grap- 
pling with the paradoxes that we 
constantly face in life, the conflict 
betweentwo opposing views become 
clearly defined Torn and tormented 
by conflict man attempts to reconcile 
theopposites. 


T. *transcendent function' cannot 
proceed though the well-known path 
oflogic and reason Reason leaves no 
space for ambiguity. But when there 
is space for self-reflection and when 
permitted to do so, the psyche tran- 
scends reason and the rules of logic, 
for it sees no problem in the simulta- 
neous perception of incompatibilities. 
When strange 15 ‘thrown together’ 
with the familiar, then the bridge can 
connect the known and the unknown 
When the enemy within ts quelled 
there is no more an enemy to fight, the 
foe has been transformed into the 
friend 
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THE renowned Gujarati author and 
politician K M. Munshi wrote a clas- 
sic novel, Gujarat No Nath In the 
novel there 1s an episode of Muslim 
houses being seton fire 1n Khambhat, 
the fief of the villainous Uda Mehta. 
Kaak the herorescues aMuslimcalled 
Khatib. Munshi adds that Kaak insists 
on calling him Khatip, exercising the 
age-old privilege of the powerful to 
distort the names of the downtrodden 
Khatib1s produced at the court of Raya 
Siddharaj atacrucial moment and Uda 
Mehta’s atrocities are exposed Hav- 
ing served his purpose Khattb disap- 
pears from the narrative It 1s the 
perennial fate of the weak to bea pawn 
in the power struggle of the elite. 

I doubt if anyone would write 
such a story today Surely for present 
day Gujaratis, Uda Mehta ıs a hero for 
burning Muslim houses and Kaak a 
secularist villain. Even Munshi who 
became a leader of Hindu revivalism, 
+ There 1s of course no such word as bhasmita, 


but bhasma 15 ashes and asmitais self-image 
Theconnection should thenbe obvious 


Gujarat and its bhasmita 
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started Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
sponsored a Hindu nationalist multi- 
volume history of India, and helped 
rebuild ће Somnath temple would not 
have endorsed Kaak’s conduct were 
he around today Yet he wrote, | Fol- 
low the Mahatma The other political 
hero of Guyarat, Sardar Patel, despite 
his staunch role in the independence 
movement, has now been appropriated 
by the BJP and projected as a hardline 
alternative on Pakistan and Kashmir 
tothe softsecularist Nehru Yet Idoubt 
that Sardar Patel, though on the right 
wing of the Congress, was п any sense 
a Hindu fundamentalist Yet thatis the 
way he is celebrated today Is Gandhi 
himself being disowned now for his 
tolerance? 

Gujarat has redefined itself from 
a peace-loving tolerant place full of 
civility into an aggressive assertive 
Hindudomain Thishas been the result 
ofasteady and assiduous Kulturkampf 
fought by the Jan Sangh/BJP through 
the 1980s and the 1990s On my реп- 
odic visits to India during those days, 


I found good, gentle, middle class 
Guyaratis, prosperous not poor, stea- 
dily turning anti-Muslim One of my 
great nieces shocked me when she 
said, apropos of Dilip Kumar, ‘He ıs a 
Muslim, he should not get any film 
roles ’ IhadnevereverthoughtofDilip 
Kumar as anything but Dilip Kumar 
and whileeveryone knew he was Yusuf 
Khan no one thought of him as other 
than Indian till the poison began to 
spread nthe 1980s 

There 1s a parallel story ofthe rise 
of Muslim fundamentalism After 
the oil crisis of 1973 the suddenly 
enriched Saudi Arabia strove toreverse 
all the modernising tendencies in Islam 
and wound the clock back to medieval 
Wahabbism The Iranian Revolution 
that followed 1n 1979 added fuel to the 
fire The moral collapse of the Govern- 
ment of India over Salman Rushdie’s 
Satanic Verses showed that secular- 
ism had come to mean equal license 
for both fundamentalisms Afgha- 
nistan with its Taliban revolution 
did not help matters either Its anti- 
Americanism was the fig leaf for mask- 
ing fundamentalism, which was both 
anti-women and anti-modernity. 


B... beforeallthat, Amadavad 
had riots 1n 1969 and as Ashutosh 
Varshney argues in his new book, Eth- 
nic Conflict and Cıvıc Life, 1t1s one of 
the most riot-prone cities 1n India 
Along with Vadodara, it accounts for 
8096 of the deaths from communal 
riots in the state While other states 
haveendemic communalism, Gujarat 
suffers fromepisodic or discontinuous 
communalism Riots are occasional 
but when they occurthey are extremely 
vicious But even so we have to ask, 
why does Gujarat display this beha- 
viour pattern? 

Ashutosh Varshney traces the 
erosion of civic institutions such as 
political parties, trade unions and 
business associations in Gujarat as the 


proximate cause The Congress dec- 
lined relative to the BJP, the textile 
industry also declined, and so did the 
unions Thus civic networks where 
Hindusand Muslims workedtogether 
became weak I would add to this 
analysis afew moreelements Demo- 
cracy, which we much celebrate, has 
not been good forcommunal relations 
This 1s because competitive politics 
has crystallised communities by treat- 
ing themas vote banks 


T... Muslims area vote bank and as 
a matter of practice religious leaders 
become the gatekeepers of that vote 
bank Among Hindus, different castes 
are vote banks — Patidars as against 
Kshatriyas, dalits against the other 
backward castes, and soon Thus far 
from democracy making India free of 
caste and communal divisions, as the 
people of Nehru's generation hoped, 
all these divisions have been valorised 
by competitive electoral politics. Far 
from becoming arepublic of citizens, 
India has become an archipelago of 
communities 

Alongside we have experienced 
a relatively slow economic growth 
rate, an overwhelming weight of the 
public sector for jobs and patronage, 
and the deliberate growth of crime by 
the maintenance of state interventions 
such as prohibition and 1mport con- 
trolsortariffs Crime depends on poli- 
tics and feeds on it Politics needs 
criminals for money and muscle. If 
you want a job oracontract, you have 
to show your community/vote bank 
identity and you have to channel your 
demand through political agents who 
look after yourcommunity There is no 
neutral public space left where citizens 
qua citizens can have redress fortheir 
grievances or satisfy their demand for 
publicly provided goods and services 
Thearmy andthe judiciary are the only 
two institutions left that have not been 
thoroughly politicised 


Yetthisagainisanall Indiastory. 
Gujarat remains an exception in its 
sudden bursts of extreme violence 
Again one can only speculate In the 
civility for which Gujaratis were 
known, religion, especially Vaishna- 
vism and Jainism, played a large part 
Gujarat could be said to have had its 
bourgeois revolution sometime in the 
early twentieth century. The business 
classes became dominant socially 
relativeto BrahmansorPatidars These 
business classes were Jam or Vatshnava 
and were largely mild, non-coercive, 
albeit exploitative, capitalists. Yet that 
was before Independence Subse- 
quent to the formation of the Guyarat 
state, politicians emerged as an elite 
group competing with the business- 
men and indeed more powerful than 
them, thanks to ‘socialist’ economic 
policies. So the importance of this 
class has diminished. Other groups 
emerged —Patidars first and then other 
caste groups 


B. over the years Gujarat has 
also prospered fasterthan many other 
Indian states In the last ten or fifteen 
years, alot of accumulation has taken 
place, by bursting through regulations 
and breaking laws. Defiance of rules 
and laws has marked this new pros- 
perity. At the same time religion has 
increasingly become more of a con- 
sumable good which hasto be flaunted 
with expensive rituals than a code 
for civic behaviour Readings of the 
Bhagvad Gita or the Ramayana have 
become festivals of conspicuous con- 
sumption Instead of Vaishnavite paci- 
fism we have Bajrang aggression 

Thus Gujaratis have turned from 
being meek and mild and proverbially 
passive to being macho and aggres- 
sive. This was indeed how K M 
Munshifantasised Gujarat to be That 
bit about Khatib may have been there 
to bolster his image as a Gandhian. It 
1s now best forgotten 
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IAM writing this article with a great 
deal of reluctance because I am writ- 
ing in the backdrop of the recent com- 
munal carnage in Gujarat and the high 
expectations from the intelligent- 
sia (particularly social scientists) to 
explain satisfactorily the ‘basic’ causes 
of human behaviour manifested dur- 
ing the carnage. I am afraid social sci- 
entists are not yetequipped to perform 
this task. Second, although I have 
spent all my working life researching 
on Gujarat society, I do not know the 
current situation 1n Gujarat as well as 
I should because I have been living 
away from Gujarat in Delhi since 
1961. I cannot say that I know the 
pulse of Gujarati people as some of my 
colleagues living in Gujarat might. 
With these reservations I offer a few 
reflections for whatever they are 
worth. 

There should be noillusion about 
the Gujaratis being a non-violent and 
peace-loving people I have seen and 
knownalotof violence m Gujarat rang- 
ing from domestic violence (including 
female infanticide) to bloody fights 
between groups of people in villages 
as well as in towns, let alone battles 
and wars between Rajas in history It 
1s well known that there are rowdy 
pockets 1n every town and city and 


often politicians and others mobilize 
them for engaging in violent action 
during elections, riots, and so on. 

Many non-Gujaratis and even 
some Gujaratis often ask Why does 
violence occur frequently and widely 
in Gujarat despite the fact that 
Mahatma Gandhi, the apostle of non- 
violence, lived and worked in Gujarat? 
This question assumes that Gandhiy1’s 
message of non-violence had pene- 
trated deeply ın Gujarati society and 
culture during his lifetime. This 
assumption 1s far fromthe truth First, 
it 15 necessary to note that Gandhiji 
left Ahmedabad in 1930 with a vow 
not to return till India became 1nde- 
pendent He did not return even after 
Independence 

After he left, all the 1nstitutions 
he builtupin Gujarat began to decline 
His Gujarat-based followers did not 
have the benefit of his close counsel 
in running these institutions In other 
words, Gandhiji's influence began 
to decline in Gujarat even during his 
lifetime. 

The decline of Gandhian institu- 
tions became faster after his death and 
1s more or less complete by now His 
ideas have of course survived, in books 
and archives, but there are hardly any 
individuals today to actively practice 


them. This legacy of ideas should be 
revived through various means, but it 
faces a powerful public opinion in a 
section of society against Gandhi — 
that he did maximum harm to Gujarat 
and India in respect of Hindu-Muslim 
relations A few NGOs have tried to 
revive the spirit of Gandhism, but they 
are few and small and have little radi- 
ating effect 


O.. source of hope for creating a 
humane society after the holocaust of 
Partition was the educational system 
Ithas grown їп numbers but has failed 
miserably in performing its role to 
train citizens who would uphold the 
values of democracy, secularism and 
rule of law enshrined m the Constitu- 
tion Apart from the fact that primary 
education has not spread sufficiently, 
the biggest disappointment is the fail- 
ure of universities and colleges in 
Gujarat 

Almost all the universities and 
colleges have been languishing for 
quite some time. They have failed to 
train students imbued with the culture 
of debate and discussion rather than of 
violence to solve crucial problems of 
society If anything, they have them- 
selves become arenas of violence. The 
teaching community has not been able 
to generate a vibrant intellectual cul- 
ture Learned societies, journals, pub- 
lications, newspapers and magazines 
have all declined The size as well as 
quality of a concerned and alert intel- 
lectual community has shrunk, such 
that it has hardly any impact on the 
conduct of public affairs. 

Even before Independence there 
was some presence of RSS and the 
sympathizers of its ideology of Hin- 
dutva in Gujarat. I recall how at the 
time of Gandhiji's assassination this 
group distributed sweets in Baroda 
There were some supporters of this 
ideology even among professors in 
Baroda College. The ideology spread 


slowly but steadily after Partition, and 
with the emergence of BJP, VHP, 
Bajrang Dal and Shiv Sena- although 
Shiv Sena is based ın Maharashtra, it 
has quite a few branches ın Gujarat — 
theideology spread rapidly and widely 
It spread even among the Dalits and 
Adivasis Therecentelection ofa BJP 
government 1n the state was the cul- 
mination ofthis process 

This government took full 
advantage of its power to spread the 
ideology in the bureaucracy, police, 
government schools and other organs 
of the state by favouring the members 
of the Sangh Parivar in making appo- 
intments and transfers and ın other 
ways. It also protected and encour- 
aged the institutions of the Sangh 
Parivar in widening and deepening its 
influence among the people. 


These institutions have for quite 
some time systematically carried out 
propaganda against Muslims and 
Christians in the region They have 
spread all kinds of stories about the 
two religions Let me cite just one. A 
few weeks ago in a middle class, 
upper caste household 1n Baroda, I 
listened to the conversation about 
Hindu-Muslim relations One person, 
in all seriousness, said that not only 
was the Babri mosque in Ayodhya 
constructed on the ruins of a Rama 
temple but that the sacred stone of the 
Kaaba in Mecca had also been ins- 
talled above the ruins of a Shiva tem- 
ple Iwasshockedthateveryone agreed 
without question. This 1s the kind of 
poison that has been poured into the 
public mind 

These developments at the poli- 
tical level were helped by certain 
developments at the social and cul- 
tural level First, the process of Sans- 
kritization has been spreading, slowly 
but steadily, among the middle and 
lowercastes (including Dalits) and the 
Adivasis It 1s tragic that the study of 


this process remains neglected, if not 
givenup A prejudice against the con- 
cept itself prevails in the new genera- 
tion of social scientists 


S there has been an enor- 
mous growth of Hindu sects, such as 
the Pushti Marg, Swaminarayan Sam- 
praday, Jalaram Sampraday, Shakti 
Sampraday, the recent Swadhyay 
movement and many others, in every 
respect number, size and wealth of 
temples, number of followers and 
preachers, lavishness of celebrations, 
religious literature, pilgrimages, and 
spread in the Indian diaspora It is 
unfortunate that the study of sects is 
neglected, partly because of an old 
tendency to consider sects as castes 
This 15 a totally false conception 
Third, there has been widespread 
growth of modern associations of 
devotees of various sects and cults 
All these developments in the reli- 
gious sphere have provided a fertile 
ground for a growth of politics based 
onreligion 

The time has come for Hindu 
Society to introspect about its role in 
a modern, democratic, law abiding, 
multi-ethnic, secular state. Hinduism 
always had movements to reform 
itself During the struggle for Inde- 
pendence many nationalist leaders 
were also religious reformers, the 
foremost of whom being Mahatma 
Gandhi. Hinduism now needs reform- 
ers who would reform it according to 
the demands of a new world order It 
should ask itself whether it should 
hand over its future to the whims and 
fancies of the trishul and lathi wield- 
ing leaders, to the so called sadhus, 
sants and mahants living in akhadas 
and indulging 1n many illegal if not 
criminal activities. 

At a deeper level it should dis- 
tinguish between its own sober and 
violent elements — in its deities and 
rituals (both domestic and temple) and 
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in its myths and philosophical ideas — 
and decide in favour of the sober ele- 
ments for guiding its destiny If this 
task 1s not undertaken, the Hindus will 
fall into the lap of the Sangh Parivar 

The members of the minority religions 
should also introspect on the same 
line 


Т. education system needs to be 
thoroughly revamped to create a 
humane society 1n Gujarat as else- 
where Atthe primary and secondary 
levels the teachers should be rigou- 
rously trained to 1mpart the values 
enshrined in the Constitution to their 
pupils This 1s not a simple matter of 
changing textbooks but of reorienting 
the entire approach to teaching. The 
teacher training colleges have a cru- 
cial role to play here They should 
develop more active links with the 
universities, which in turn should take 
a more active interest ın the problems 
of primary and secondary education 
Anditis hardly necessary to stress the 
1mportance of revitalizing universi- 
ties, colleges and research institutes, 
the fountainhead of leadership in ideas 
as well as civic behaviour 

I would add a special word for 
social scientists They should consi- 
der religion an integral part of society 
No useful social theory or policy can 
emerge 1f religion is excluded from 
social scientific endeavour А social 
scientist may not personally believe in 
religion but he/she should not disre- 
gard religion as a social phenomenon 
Actually 1115 a massive social fact and 
social scientists must confrontit crea- 
tively There has been a great deal of 
discussion on civil society 1n recent 
years but at least some of ıt 1s unreal 
since ıt excludes religion from its 
purview 

Second, alarge part ofthe study 
of religion 1s concerned with rituals, 
myths and philosophical ideas rather 
than with the social organization of 
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religion, as forexample of sects, tem- 
ples, mendicant orders, and so on. This 
lacuna needs to be quickly filled so 
that we are better able to grasp the role 
of religion in politics 

Commissions set up by the gov- 
ernment will of course do their job of 
inquiring into the Gujarat riots A lot 
has already been written about the 
nefarious role of the state and its varı- 
ous organs in these riots I would not 
like to repeat it But let us hope that 
social scientists too will study the riots, 
however post-facto their studies may 
be. At least the geography of the riots 
should be worked out 


T. recent riots seem to have some 
special features One such feature is 
theirspread in many more small towns 
than before and in villages and Adivasi 
areas As regards the Adivasi areas I 
have an informed guess, which may be 
tested Ontheone hand, there has been 
an economic change Fora long time 
the shopkeepers 1n these areas were 
Banias However, the Banias gradu- 
ally migrated to towns and cities to 
take advantage of better economic 
prospects there The Muslims filled 
this gap In recent years, they faced 
competition from the newly emerging 
Adivasientrepreneurs, and an uneasy 
relationship developed 

On the other hand, there has 
been increasing Sanskritization of 
Adivasis through various channels of 
influence working over a long time, as 
well as recent systematic attempts by 
the Sangh Parivar to spread its 1deo- 
logy among them The coalescence of 
these developments has brought them 
into the orbit of anti-Muslim violence 
radiating from thecities It will be nec- 
essary to unravel similar complex 
forces behind violenceinother settings 

Every right-minded Gujarati 1s 
ashamed of what has happened in 
Gujarat, but we have also to look to the 
future 


In search of Gandhi 


TRIDIP SUHRUD 


ON 12 March 1930 Gandhi started his 
march fromthe Satyagraha Ashramat 
Sabarmatito Dandi, he neverreturned 

Eversincehis self-imposed exile from 
*Hriday Кип)’, Gandhi's presence in 
Gujarat has simultaneously been 
proximate and distant. Gandhi contin- 
ued to care for and nurture the institu- 
tions he had created—the Ashram, the 
Vidyapeeth, the Navyivan Press. In 
his reflections and self-practices on 
the moral basis of life, society and 
polity, Gandhi engaged with the Jain 
philosophy and way of life He drew 
sustenance from the memories of his 
dialogues with poet, philosopher and 
ascetic Srimad Rajchandra, a man 
who came closest to being a guru to 
Gandhi. 

Close associates like Mahadev 
Desai, Kishorlal Mashruwala and 
Narhari Parikh engaged with Gan- 
dh1’s thought and self-practices, help- 
ing him to define and clanify them for 
himself and others He had in Jugat- 
ram Dave, Ravishankar ‘Maharay’, 
Babalbhai Mehta, Parikshitlal Majum- 
dar, Mamasaheb Phadke and Amritlal 
Thakkar (Thakkar Bapa) committed 
co-workers who engaged with the 
poor and the downtrodden, thereby 
creating institutional structures for 
antyodaya and gramswaraj 


Gandhi and his methods con- 
tinued to guide and inspire the satya- 
grahis and gramsevaks Gandhi and 
hisco-workers maintained close links 
with the Mahajan industrialists 
Through organizing the labour force 
and initiating a wide-ranging dia- 
logue, the industrial sector was helped 
to develop an abiding social con- 
science. The Gujarati mind sought to 
expand and nourish itself through 
Gandhi’s presence This touched the 
core of Gujarati identity, its language, 
its literature and the manner in which 
it articulated both the self-sense and 
aspirations of society 

But, Gandhr's presence was not 
all pervasive The distance created 
by his absence allowed large cultural 
areas to disengage themselves from 
the space that he had created A signi- 
ficant part of Saurashtra and Gujarat 
remained within the feudal political 
economy and way of life Despite 
Gandhi's concern for the tribal ques- 
tion and the work of individuals like 
Jugatram Dave, the presence of Gan- 
dhi or his co-workers was nominal in 
theeastern tribal belt of Gujarat 

Gandhi was born ın a coastal 
town, and was an experienced sea 
traveller He had thought and felt 
deeply about the product of the sea — 
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salt — and perhaps his most moving 
Journey was to the coastal town of 
Dandi Despite the immediacy of 
the sea in his life and works, Gandhi 
remained a marginal presence in the 
lives of the seafaring communities 
along the coast of Gujarat Gandhi and 
Sardar Patel had successfully organ- 
1zedthefarmers Butas in Champaran, 
he was unable to transform the lives 
of agricultural labourers 


I 


T. recent violence in Gujarat has 
once again gıven us occasion to moan 
the loss of Gandhi's legacy. Deep 
anguish and pain has been expressed 
at the transformation of Gujarat into 
a violent and intolerant society It 1s 
worth asking What legacy of Gandhi 
are we experiencing an erasure of? 

There are at least four legacies 
of Gandhi that we are presented with 
The first 1s represented by his great 
grandson, Tushar Gandhi and his 
attempt (however short-lived) to 
claim proprietary rights over the name 
and image of Gandhi through a con- 
tract with CMG Worldwide This 
attempt 1s indicative of two trends 
One, the inclusion of Gandhi in the 
global political economy of signs А 
symbol thatcan be appropriated to sell 
a wide range of objects — from Dandi 
Namak, to Apple Macintosh com- 
puters (recall, their ‘think different’ 
campaign, Gandhi’s meditative face 
carrying the symbol of ‘apple’) and 
evena gymnasium m New York (Great 
mind ina weak body—wentthe byline) 
Here Gandhi becomes a brand name 
Two, an attempt to convert legacy into 
alineage, acurrency that can possibly 
open up the world of Indian politics 
and provide legitimacy 

The institutions that Gandhi 
created represent the second aspect 
of his legacy. The various ashrams, 
the Vidyapeeth, the Navjivan Press. 
Despite the resonance of the ‘Bapu 
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Kutt’ orHriday Kuny that still move a 
visitor, these institutions, like similar 
institutions elsewhere in the country, 
have become places of pilgrimage or 
tourism. It is not possible to conceive 
an ashram without a community that 
inhabits 1t For Gandhi, the ashrams 
were an experimental space Thecom- 
munity of the ashramites through their 
self-practices provided the base for 
Gandhr's involvement with the self, 
society and polity 

The ashram was also a dialogi- 
cal space А community living and 
experimenting together was made 
possible by an abiding faith in the dia- 
logue that they shared with each other 
and with Gandhi, both individually 
and as a community It 1s difficult to 
imagine Gandhi’s self-practices with- 
out a community, which affirmed 
them through their own self experi- 
mentation 

It was also the ashram, both as 
a space and a community, that gave 
repose to Gandhi, nurtured him, cared 
for him and through its presence and 
faith helped him ın his deepest spi- 
ritual or political crisis. Gandhi was 
aware of this, and this allowed him to 
call Maganlalthe ‘soul’ ofthe ashram 
or describe the death of Mahadev as 
personal widowhood The largerquest 
for self-realization and swaraj gave 
meaning and context to the ashram 


T. Gujarat Vidyapeeth was also 
conceived and created in this frame 
It was an extension of the ashram, an 
experimenttotrain satyagrahis Since 
satyagraha was nota mere technique, 
its education had to be grounded in 
the moral realm. Questions of faith, of 
tradition and their dialogicity were 
central to the processes of learning 
and teaching at the Vidyapeeth, so 
were the self-practices that emanated 
froma desire to create an ethical base 
for intervention in the society and 
polity 


These institutions today are not 
only without the presence of Gandhi, 
a community that affirmed itselt and 
through that Gandhi 1s also absent 
So 1s the larger quest for creating a 
society where each one has the possi- 
bility of knowing the self 


I. IS, therefore, not surprising that the 
various ashrams have become either 
monuments or museums They have 
losttheir soul, along with the commu- 
nity which no longer inhabits them As 
museums and monuments they try to 
tell a story, an increasingly incom- 
prehensible story They stand as a 
reminder of what is no longer avail- 
able, they also force us to moan and 
feeltheloss The Vidyapeeth and simi- 
lar institutions no longer train satya- 
grahis They seekto provide 'Gandhian 
education’ which ts seen as a substi- 
tute for both training in satyagraha and 
in moral andethical life The commu- 
nity practices neither jnana nor bhakn, 
the two possible modes available to 
enter into and sustain a dialogue Like 
the KVIC, these too are ‘subsidized’ 
institutions 

The third aspect of the legacy are 
the Gandhians, a term that invokes 
stylized caricatures Not long ago a 
community, however prone to carica- 
ture, didexist Ravishankar ‘Maharay’, 
with his clear-sighted empathy for the 
‘criminal castes’ of Gujarat, refusing 
to use any mode of transportation but 
walking, eating one self-cooked meal 
a day and using thirteen yards of self- 
spun khadi a year, was no caricature 
Nor wasthe ‘dada’ of Vedchi, Jugatram 
Dave Ravishankar ‘Maharaj’ man- 
aged to get the practice of hajari 
(reporting to a police station) abol- 
ished from the Gaikwad! state for the 
‘criminal castes’ It was he who, dur- 
ing the 1940 riots of Ahmedabad, took 
upon himself the task of cremating 
the unclaimed, rotting dead bodies of 
victims True, that some Gandhians 


becaine emblems of the state sys- 
tem, the sarkart sants Nevertheless, 
through personal integrity, they man- 
aged to intervene in the affairs of the 
Society 


B. these Gandhians are not avail- 
abletousevenascaricatures The peo- 
ple who inherited the institutions of 
the Gandhian variety — the ashram 
shalas, the many mandals and ashrams 
— lack both the empathy for the mar- 
ginal and the will to confront the state 
and society which oppresses them To 
alarge extent, present day Gandhians 
prefer not to confront the state They 
have abnegated the task of humaniz- 
ing the state They choose instead to 
be partners As a result, they are 
largely absent from the small social 
movements Having lost an organic 
relationship with the social sectors 
they hope to claim and serve, the state 
apparatus too has little use for them 
This community has marginalized 
itself vis-a-vis both the state and the 
civil society It has become a self- 
affirming community 

The fourth part of the Gandhi 
legacy 1s represented through social 
movements For a Ashok Chaudhary 
in Vedchi, a Medha Patkar of the 
Narmada Bachao Andolan, a Sundarlal 
Bahuguna of the Chipko movement 
or countless people rising against the 
authoritarian state, Gandhi remains an 
inspiration anda presence It was Gan- 
dhi whotaughtusto confront, through 
self-suffering and alhumsa, the might 
ofthe modern, authoritarian, bureau- 
cratic state 

Some seek to derive meaning for 
their struggle from his thought, some 
from his method Various movements 
— for peace, nuclear disarmaments, 
against the human costs of develop- 
ment, against the hegemony of sci- 
ence, ecological movements and soon 
— have tried to align themselves with 
Gandhi'sthought Oftenitisthe Gan- 


аһ of mass mobilizations that appeals 
to these movements Here Gandhr's 
practice 1s sought to be imbibed as 
technique, as a method, often disre- 
garding the deep personal, spiritual 
and philosophical basis of the prac- 
tice 

To a great extent this attempt 
remains a derived method Mean- 
while, both the state and civil society 
have moved away, both have invented 
new, more effective techniques and 
technologies of terror, of inflicting 
pain, of surveillance, of dispensing 
Justice and of being amnesiac towards 
the marginal In the face of these, the 
derived method appears exhausted 


II 


T. 1conic/mythic Gandhi, the Gan- 
аһ of institutions, of Gandhians and 
of social movements seems to have 
deserted us at the present moment 

What ıs it that we are to do? 
Remind ourselves of the historicity 
and materiality of Gandhi, so that we 
at least know that which is no longer 
available to us? Or should we reinvent 
Gandhi in the playfulness of an Ashis 
Nandy or a Shiv Visvanathan? Per- 
haps yes, perhaps not really A rein- 
vented Gandhi is a personal Gandhi 
— à scientist, an innovator, a cartoon 
character or even a grandfather But 
this personal Gandhi with his capac- 
ity (and our own as well) to carry on 
ever-present conversation may not be 
the societal Gandhi that we mourn 

Itis more the Сапан of Noakhali 
and of Dandi that we seek The Gan- 
dhi of the ashram made this Gandhi 
possible — tentative, prone to self- 
doubt, experimental and still assured 
of his faith Both ‘Vaishnava jana to’ 
and the ‘Sermon onthe Mount’ moved 
this Gandhi equally He experimented 
with fasting and feasting, with walk- 
ing, with prayer and silence 

The Gandhi of the ashram was 
fundamentally a dialogical being 


This dialogue was manifold, with 
the self, with the traditions that he had 
inherited and invented, with the com- 
munity of co-workers and coinhabi- 
tants and with those he opposed but 
wishedto redeem 


Т. dialogue was sustained by an 
awareness of his own self. Knowing 
the self for him involved simultane- 
ously knowing both the difference 
from one’s makeras also recognizing 
the possibility of goodness inall huma- 
nity Itisthelatter which allowed Gan- 
dhi to propose, while denouncing 
modern law and lawyers that, ‘it will 
be found that good is due to them as 
men rather than as lawyers ' The rec- 
ognition of one's self as different from 
the maker 1s posited on the under- 
standing of one's limits It 1s only 
when we as humans recognize our 
limits that we do not usurp the func- 
tion of the godhead, of knowing the 
one and absolute Truth 

Without recognizing the huma- 
nity of others, theircapacity to compre- 
hend and articulate truth, no dialogue 
15 possible Having recognized the 
humanity of the other, it ıs possible to 
be asatyagrahi Satyagrah or dayabal 
(the force of truth or the force of love) 
1s a dialogue humanizing those who 
engage in ıt It rests on certain self- 
practices — of satya, abhaya, aapri- 
graha and brahmacharya All these 
are paths to self-knowing Only those 
who know themselves can be truthful 
and free from fear and want, only the 
self-knowing can have control over 
the mind and the body and have all the 
senses in harmony with each other 
Swaray 1s also located within self- 
knowing and self-control 

It is this dialogical Gandhi that 
we seek today, as we seem to have 
lost the capacity of recognizing the 
humanity of the other Butthis will not 
come to us without the self-practices 
that allow us to know ourself 
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SEWA Relief Team 


Society Under Siege 


COMMUNAL violence has held 
Gujarat in its grip for more than two 
months now The magnitude, inten- 
sity, geographic spread and tremen- 
dous suffering it has wrought on the 
state’s citizens, mainly working peo- 
ple, 1s difficult to comprehend, let 
alone quantify. 

After the 1969 communal riots, 
our state has unfortunately been wit- 
ness to several instances of violence 
in 1985, 1986, 1992-1993 and 1999 
Localized communal incidents, in 
addition to these longer outbreaks, 
haveoccurred sporadically overthe last 
20 years 1n North Gujarat, the tribal 
belt, and Bharuch district 1n South 
Gujarat Every time it 15 the workers 
ofthe informal economy —those who 
eke outa living on daily wages orfrom 
self-employment – who are the hard- 
est hit Unlike the formal economy 
with its chambers of commerce who 
are able to calculate economic costs of 
communal violence, the exact costs 
and burden of nots and violence are 
difficult to determine This 1s because 
the number of informal workers and 
the multiple economic activities that 
they are engaged in are, at the best of 
times, difficult to quantify 

The Self-Employed Women’s 
Association, SEWA, 1s a labour union 
of informal women workers Regis- 
tered in Ahmedabad in 1972, the city 
has always been its base, though in the 
past five years two-thirds of its mem- 
bership consists of rural workers. 
103,520 women have been organized 
in Ahmedabad city They are from 40 


Re-building our lives 


wards, all working class neighbour- 
hoods of the city. 

Most of our members 1n Ahme- 
dabad are manual labourers—construc- 
tion workers, cleaners, headloaders, 
rag pickers, workers in small factories 
and foundries, street vendors of fruit, 
vegetables and old clothes and piece- 
rated home-based workers — bid1 and 
agarbatti rollers, garment workers, 
kite makers, toy and bangle makers 
and others 

They work foreight to ten hours 
a day earning between Rs 20 to 70 
Generally, the home-based workers 
and manual labourers, except for con- 
struction workers, earn on the lower 
end of this scale while street vendors 
earn on the higher end 

In a situation of protracted eco- 
nomic recession in Ahmedabad, 
brought on initially by the closure of 
the textile mills, our members are the 
main source of income for their fami- 
lies Thousands of their menfolk are 
unemployed or barely scrape together 
a living as labourers or vendors 

In the rural areas, it 1s Anand, 
Kheda, Vadodara, Mehsana, Ahmeda- 
bad and Sabarkantha districts where 
our members were the most affected 
Our members in the villages of these 
districts are mainly agricultural labour- 
ers and small farmers When wide- 
spread communal violence erupted 
from28 February 2002, they were the 
firstto be affected 

In Ahmedabad the violence 
occurred mainly 1n working class 
areas —the walled city and the eastern 


areas In the western part of town, the 
more affluent and middle class area, 
there was violence—looting, arson and 
even killings on the day of the bandh 
(28 February) and fortwo or three days 
thereafter But the extended periods of 
curfew and violence mainly affected 
the working class areas 

In the villages, the pattern and 
toll of violence has been brought out 
їп several reports, and we will not ana- 
lyse them here Our estimates, how- 
ever, are that about 80,000 SEWA 
members and their families — with at 
least 40,000 п Ahmedabad city - have 
beenaffected by the recent communal 
violence 

Apart from the terrible loss of 
human life, injury, damage and total 
destruction of homes and property, 
people's livelthoods have been seve- 
rely affected For over a month, our 
members have been unable to go out 
to work Home-based workers are 
neither getting raw materials regu- 
larly, nor 1s anyone coming to collect 
theirfinished goods Factories, shops, 
warehouses and godowns have been 
burnt to the ground, affecting the 
entire work chain, mainly supported 
by informal workers In fact, our own 
studies with the Guyarat Institute of 
Development Research (GIDR) show 


that 77% of the Ahmedabad eco- 
nomy 1s accounted for by the informal 
sector 

Baluben 1s a food vendor She 
used to sell eatables in the walled city 
area ‘[recently borrowed from SEWA 
Bank to buy arefrigerator to sell cold 
drinks during the summer Look what 
has happened to my refrigerator, my 
vending cart and my home Every- 
thing was gutted Iwıll have to rebuild 
from scratch, both my home and my 
means of livelihood ' Fatima ıs a gar- 
ment stitcher who along with her two 
daughters used to stitch petticoats 
foratrader Shehas lost both her sew- 
ing machines and her home Taking 
refuge in a relief camp Fatima says, 
*By Gods' grace, we survived We 
will work hard and rebuild our liveli- 
hoods ' 

Like Baluben and Fatimaben, 
thousands of workers' economic lives 
have been severely affected Our sur- 
veys of the affected neighbourhoods 
ш Ahmedabad - Gomtipur, Rakhiyal, 
Saraspur, Kalupur, Odhav, Naroda 
and more — show the huge extent of 
losses If one were to classify these, а 
pattern emerges 

1 All self-employed and other 
informal workers are economically 
affected because they could not work 





Economic Impact of Communal Violence on Informal Workers of Ahmedabad 
City—some estimates (40 days worth of losses calculated between 28 February 





and 8 April 2002) 
Dailywage No ofworkers %affected — Economiclosses 
(ancrores of rupees) 

Producers 

Home-based workers 45 2,57,000 80 37 

Workers in small units 90 62,000 60 23 
Small business and restaurants 

Street vendors 72 1,27,000 60 22 

Small restaurants 76 1,31,000 40 16 
Construction workers 42 1,40,000 80 20 
Transport workers 

Auto-rickshaw drivers & 

handcart pullers 76 1,12,000 70 26 
Service providers 

Cleaners, headloaders, 

domestic workers 46 2,01,000 90 35 
Total 10,30,000 179 





and earn for at least 20 days, and in 
many cases, for over a month Street 
vendors could not sell in the city's 
market norcould they move from one 
area to another, as they usually do 
Hence, they lostdaily income and also 
suffered losses from rotting vegeta- 
bles because they remained unsold 

Further, the large wholesale 
markets at Kalupur and Jamalpur 
were under curfew, and so remained 
closed for several days Fresh stocks 
of produce from rural areas could not 
reach the city either Thus, with both 
supply and sale severely affected, 
feeding their families became a criti- 
calissue 


S 1milarly, rag pickers, cleaners and 
construction workers could not walk 
the streets or stand at the naka wait- 
ing for work at construction sites 
As for head loaders of the main cloth 
market, they literally saw their source 
of livelihood go up їп smoke, as the 
wholesale shops to which they have 
been linked for generations were com- 
pletely gutted 

For home-based workers — йі, 
agarbatti, kite makers and others — as 
mentioned earlier, the supplies of raw 
materials stopped With mostcontrac- 
tors living in curfew areas or having 
fled to safety, there was no one to sup- 
ply them raw materials orcollecttheir 
finished goods 

2 Thousand of workers lost 
their homes which ate also their work- 
places Most of the destroyed ordam- 
aged homes had been set alight and 
being small, close together and often 
containing inflammable work equip- 
ment and material, burned quickly As 
we surveyed row upon row of burnt 
homes, the human tragedy unfolded 
before oureyes No matter which com- 
munity one speaks of, years of hard 
labour, careful saving fora few house- 
hold items – the proud purchase of a 
ceiling fan, a TV set or work equipment 
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like sewing machines — to enhance 
income and productivity were gone 

As worker after worker put it. “We are 
back to zero again or even worse 

Years of hard work have been wiped 
ош? 


I. Banasnagar of the Danı Lımda 
area, we saw the rag pickers’ carefully 
collected materials in cınders. Even a 
balwadi for the children was not 
spared In Panna Estate, a sprawling 
industrial complex, half-burnt tendu 
leaves and piles of tobacco for bidis in 
a gutted shelter indicated the owner's 
occupation Іп Saraspur, we saw man- 
gled remains of sewing machines 
along with burnt omons and garlic and 
charred laris or push carts. 

At Akbarnagar, the scene was 
surreal, to say the least. Hundreds of 
huts of plastic toy makers and recyclers 
(рази workers) were razed to the 
ground. The fire had been so severe 
that even the ground, the grass and 
the trees nearby, were beyond recog- 
nition 

At a pavement settlement out- 
side the Bapunagar General Hospital 
known as 'D-20' (ıt ıs an ESIC hospi- 
tal and numbered accordingly), ten to 
fifteen dwellings were opentothe sky 
Many of the occupants made plastic 
toysand wecould see multi-coloured, 
melted plastic everywhere. 

In sum, the toll on the work lives 
of Ahmedabad’s poorest of workers 
has been of a magnitude not ехрегі- 
enced so far. The impact on the eco- 
nomic life in villages 1s still being 
calculated But ourestimate is that the 
economic loss to the informal work- 
ers of the city, ın terms of income and 
work tools lost, amount to at least 
Rs 179 crore. 

In the face of this huge human 
crisis, the question that we confronted 
at SEWA was how we could help our 
members rebuild and restore their 
livelthoods in the long term Our 
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immediate response was to provide 
relief, foodgrains and medical care in 
the relief camps. We had learnt from 
the last disaster, the earthquake, that 
women's priority was work. So here 
too, staring fromthe relief camps, we 
began to help women with their live- 
lihoods 

Time and again, our members 
have told us that once they start to 
work and earn, it gives them hope for 
the future and helps in re-building 
their lives. "Without work, our minds 
keep going back to all we have just 
gone through - the fear, the sadness, 
the insecurity Atleast this way we are 
working for our children's future. It 
ıs the only way we can survive.’ 


These words are repeated across 
castes and communities, as all infor- 
mal workers know that their livelihood 
1s the lifeline to survival. Our work 
at the camps prompted us to restore 
or set-up the following livelihoods 
immediately — bidi and agarbatti roll- 
ing, Sewing, mattress making (light 
mattresses called godhris), and paper- 
bag (lifafa) making. An in-house 
‘rozgar team’ was set up to provide 
immediate work of at least Rs 40 per 
day per member 

The first economic activities to 
get organised were bidi and agarbatti 
rolling. Overthe years, having organ- 
ised thousands of these workers, we 
had built up arapport with merchants 
and contractors. They were ready to 
provide work even at the relief camps, 
but as the contractors were unavail- 
able or unwilling to supply work at 
the camps, they turned to SEWA. We 
became the link between the mer- 
chants and the workers, and women 
were back at work rolling bidis or 
agarbattis 

Next we provided sewing ma- 
chines at all relief camps In shifts, 
women began to sew — mainly salwar 
kameezes at present, earning Rs 12 per 


set They were given cut-pieces pre- 
pared by a local cutter, often from the 
relief camp itself. In this way, the gar- 
ment workers began to earn again 
Some began selling salwar-kameezes 
to others at the camps, since most 
inmates had fled with only the clothes 
ontheirback 


M aking paper bags has proved to 
bea popularactivity at all five camps 
We now see that even older children 
and men have Joined in this work 
Sincethe space required to make bags 
is small, itis convenient for women to 
do this work The members are pro- 
vided with old magazines and gum, 
and given a day's training to prepare 
the bags These bags are then sold to 
merchants and shopkeepers. SEWA's 
Health Cooperative has also bought 
paper bags foruse in its chain of medi- 
cine shops, thus promoting solidaiity 
between workers 

Finally, members have started to 
make mattresses at the camps These 
‘godhris’ are prepared from old sarees 
and bits of scrap cloth available in the 
market. The women are given a kit 
containing a saree and scrap cloth 
pieces in a fixed proportion, along 
with needles and thread to sew the 
mattress. This work has started in all 
the five camps. 

А woman can earn Rs 36 a day 
if she sews three mattresses daily, 
which iseasily doable The godhris are 
mainly bought by camp inmates 


Economic Activities at Five Relief Camps 


where SEWA is Working 

No of Women 
Bidi rolling 350 
Agarbatti rolling 700 
Garmentsewing 53 
Paperbag making 85 
Mattress making 50 
Total 1238 


This restoration of work at the 
camps is a beginning SEWA is plan- 


ningtodevelop a Livelihood Security 
Fund for the affected families where 
working capital, work tools and equip- 
mentis available in kitsto women We 
will also help workers by linking them 
to markets and marketing outlets for 
their products 

While SEWA’s thrust has always 
been on employment, we realize that 
without social security services — 
healthcare, childcare, insurance, shel- 
ter and education — economic self- 
reliance 1s not possible In fact, we see 
social security as being integral to 
work and livelihood security There- 
fore, we began our social security 
service provision from the relief 
camps themselves 


B..... 80 to 200 children are 
taken care of at five childcare cen- 
tres, one ın each camp The children 
express their feelings by drawing and 
singing Four year old Imtiyaz, on his 
first day at the childcare centre, drew 
aswordandagun Now hedraws chil- 
dren playing and a flag-hoisting cer- 
emony Six year old Salman now 
draws birds and flowers Earlier he 
drew a mosque in the middle of burn- 
ing houses Theschool-gomg children 
have been given textbooks and take 
daily lessons for three hours. In one 
camp, the children have been tempo- 
rarily enrolled in the nearby munici- 
pal school 

SEWA has collaborated with 
the Integrated Child Development 
Scheme (ICDS) ofthe Government of 
Gujarat The childcare centres in these 
fivecamps arerecognised by the gov- 
ernment The food supply forthe chil- 
dren ıs provided by the ICDS SEWA, 
through its catering cooperative, 
Trupti, prepares food such as sukhdt 
(mixture of Indiamix flour, Jaggery 
and ghee) and ladoos on alternate days 
and distributes these to the children 

TheSEWA promoted local health 
cooperative and the SEWA Health 


Team, provides daily healthcare ser- 
vices and coordinates with the munici- 
pal corporation and the government 
health services Mobile health vans 
conduct routine check-ups at all the 
camps as also provide medicines Our 
team facilitates and coordinates with 
the vans and other government and 
private facilities The health coopera- 
tive arranges referral services. 

Every week a gynaecologist, a 
paediatrician and an ophthalmolo- 
gist carry out check-ups Patients on 
longer term treatment for tuberculo- 
sis or thalassemia are taken to their 
respective hospitals so that their treat- 
mentis continued 


Relief Camp No of Patients 
Aman Chowk, Bapunagar 2160 
Anand Flat, Bapunagar 1541 
Kisan Society, Danilimda 942 
Bakarshah's Roza, Saraspur 3685 
Bombay Housing, Saraspur 753 
Total 9081 


SEWA organisers at the camp 
involve camp residents and local com- 
mittees 1n cleaning the campsites 
every day They also guide them on 
proper disposal of garbage and left- 
over food Proper cleaning of toilets 
and mobile and temporary toilets has 
been organised, including spraying 
of disinfectant. 


T. literacy team from the SEWA 
Academy conducts classes for young 
boys and girls and also adults on their 
request Two hour classes are con- 
ducted daily There are different tım- 
ings for different age groups The 
young girls at the camps, in the age 
group of 7 to 14 years, have started 
learning Gujarati So also preschool 
lessons introducing alphabets and 
numbers Close to 120 girls attend lit- 
eracy classes 1n three camps 

The housing damage assess- 
mentand needs assessment for recon- 
struction of 15,250 houses has been 


completed, with support and inputs 
from KSA Design Planning Services 
(KSADPS). A detailed report with 
plans and sketches and cost estimates 
for reconstruction 1s ready SEWA 1s 
linking up with the government to 
design the housing compensation 
package based on this assessment 

SEWA Insurance covers about 
30,000 of our urban members We 
estimate that about 6000 will submit 
claims 1n the coming weeks Already 
500 claims fo: asset loss (homes, 
household goods and work tools) have 
been received Unfortunately, life 
insurance claims of three members 
who were killed during the violence 
have also been received 


O. Insurance team 15 engaged in 
damage assessments surveys It has 
linked up with thé National Insurance 
Company which has requested SEWA 
to process claims and promised to 
make payouts speedily 

We realize that there is a long 
way to go before our members feel 
secure and hopeful for the future 
Firmly committed to the path of sarva 
dharma sambhava, as Gandhi taught 
us, Our executive committee met re- 
cently to reaffirm our commitment 
to peace, non-violence, and living and 
working together for the economic 
well-being of all, especially rebuilding 
the poorest of workers We have called 
our livelihood-cum-social security 
work Shantipath 

At one childcare centre run by 
SEWA, alittle girl stood up, eyes shin- 
ing, and sang 
‘Oh my watan, my motherland, 
letus work to create heaven onearth, 
here in our land ' 

We may not quite be able to 
reach that ideal, but are determined to 
work peacefully and constructively 
for the social security of the poorest 
of our country’s workers, those in the 
informal economy 
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Is secularism good 


for business? 


CYRUS GUZDER 


Society Under Siege 


I MAY be excused for apparently 
exceeding my brief by directly address- 
ing the causes and consequences of the 
current civil disturbances in Guyarat 
However, I propose to break with our 
customary practice of being politi- 
cally correct in the belief аат still 
being faithful to the CII’s outlook to 
business life which 15 modern, liberal, 
tolerant and caring of people 

‘The business of business 1s 
business,’ said Milton Friedman, the 
celebrated American free market eco- 
nomist Most businessmen all over 
the world would, at first thought, agree 
with him So why are we meeting 
today to discuss among other things, 
such distinctly ‘non—business’ themes 
as secularism? The answer lies partly 
inthe implied other half of Fnedman's 
statement, that ‘the business of govern- 
ment 15 government.’ So, if govern- 
ment governs well, business should be 
free to concentrate on business 


* Address on the occasion of the CII Gujarat 
annual day, 30 March 2002 


Another great American thinker, 
Peter Drucker, said while referring to 
the role that business plays ın a healthy 
society ‘itis the social responsibility 
of business to make a profit ' Mean- 
ing, thereby, that businesses must 
remain profitable if they are to con- 
tinue to employ people, create wealth 
and enrich societies ın the many ways 
that they do 

But what happens when govern- 
ments don't govern? Or, if they mis- 
govern? They can misgovern by errors 
of commission, for example, by per- 
secuting a section of their citizens, as 
is happening ın Zimbabwe or Iraq, 
or by errors of omission, by failing to 
govern, by failing to maintain law and 
order, and by failing to provide to citi- 
zens their fundamental rights to life 
andto work 

And when there 15 such a failure 
of government leading to disruption in 
civil life, the striking of terror among 
labourers, shopkeepers, teachers, 
judges, the closure of markets, an exo- 
dus of people who are consumers of 


the products we make and services we 
offer—then 1s it sensible, indeed even 
ethical, for business to say. ‘our busi- 
ness 15 only business ° and then to 
bury their heads in the sand and debris 
of the rubble created by almost four 
weeks of unlawful and barbaric beha- 
viour? Because, when labourflees and 
markets close and consumers stop 
buying, what future do our businesses 
have? 

In my view, we have no alterna- 
tive—1f we are concerned for the future 
well-being of industry and trade 1n 
Gujarat — to pause for a moment's 
reflection on the causes and conse- 
quences of the events of the last four 
weeks 

Itwillbeasad mistake, I believe, 
for us to 1ndulge 1n wishful thinking 
thatriots and civil commotion are just 
apartofour life, they comeand golike 
the occasional hurricane off the coast 
of Florida, that the damage will be 
repaired (courtesy government grants 
and insurance claims), and soon we'll 
be back to 'businessasusual' Because 
what we are experiencing in Guja- 
rat are not mere riots, nor will all the 
damage be repaired, nor will busi- 
ness bounce back. Gujarat has been 
wounded deeply this time, it 1s still 
bleeding, andas we shall see, the seeds 
are being sownforstill worseto come. 


W. does Gujarat belong to? The 
- famous poet and social historian 
Narmadashankar Lalshankar (who 
died in 1886) 1s remembered for his 
great poem Jay Jay Сағи Gujarat, 1n 
which he celebrated all those cultural 
icons that provided a sense of identity 
to all who lived in Gujarat. In asking 
*whom does Gujarat belong to?' he 
listed all the castes, communities, reli- 
gions, and sects, then went on to say, 
not just these, because Gujarat does 
not belong to any particular group He 
continued, that Gujarat belongs to all 
those who speak Gujarati, and then, 


not satisfied, that Gujarat also belongs 
to non-Hindus, the Parsis, Muslims 
and the non savarna communities 
Narmad believed passionately that 
around such a cultural imagination — 
truly secular in spirit — a sense of be- 
longingcouldbeforged forthe Gujarati 
people 

Narmad followed a great Jain 
tradition of compassion and tolerance, 
Gandhi followed Narmad, converting 
an entire nation to the idea of ahimsa. 
So what has brought this great tradi- 
tion, in this great state, toa point where 
arecent documentary title sums up the 
present situation as “Genocide in the 
land of Gandhi’? 


I may be best, though distasteful, to 
confront certain facts directly The 
more openly we speak aboutthese, the 
more likely we are to be able to deal 
with them: 

* The horrific incident at Godhra was 
a crime against humanity and it 15 to 
be utterly condemned. Its culprits 
need to be found, tried and dealt with 
1n the most severe way that our laws 
provide, including 1f necessary with 
the death penalty. In the words of Pro- 
fessor Bandukwala. ‘Whoever com- 
mitted that crime was surely one ofthe 
worst enemies of the Muslims ' 

* The civil disorder 1n Ahmedabad, 
as it escalated into a combination of 
looting, arson and attacks on people, 
quickly revealed one clear pattern 
that the maximum number of atroci- 
ties were committed against Muslims 
and dalits. 

* The vernacular press in Gujarat 
played a highly regrettable role ın the 
runupto, and during, the disturbances 
These papers specifically listed many 
Muslim establishments bearing non- 
Muslim names, and all of these were 
subsequently torched to cinders 

* Anamazing de-humanization could 
be seen 1n the behaviour of those on 
the streets Most were young 1n age — 


intheirtwenties orless To hear 12and 
15 year old boys screaming for rape 
and murderreflects abrutalisation that 
1s difficult to comprehend in a land that 
was the breeding ground of ahimsa A 
new and disturbing trend now is to 
hear women also expressing them- 
selves in support of brutal retribution 

* As the genocide spread from Ahme- 
dabad to other cities and the country- 
side, a systematic attempt could be 
seen to target and destroy the eco- 
nomic base ofthe Muslim community 


A rot orgenocide? Letus reflect 
on two dimensions of this tragedy 
First, the specific targeting of the Mus- 
lim sectors of employment and com- 
merce does not hurt Muslims alone It 
requires no great intelligence to under- 
stand that they are a part of the larger 
economic chain in the Gujarat eco- 
nomy So attacking Muslim traders, 
shops, establishments, and factories 
deals a blow to the economy of Guya- 
rat, and hurts the larger community as 
well 

Second, the notion that a krrya 
(action) gives rise naturally to aprati- 
kriya (reaction) needs to be firmly dis- 
missed as being both fallacious and 
dangerous We’ ve heard this time and 
again in the history of mankind, as a 
Justification for violent and aggressive 
behaviour Again, to hear this froma 
leader in the land of Mahatma Gandhi 
leads one to wonder how a non-violent 
doctrine which once united the whole 
of India, has degenerated so rapidly 
into an alibi for not being able to — or 
not being willing to — maintain law and 
order 

Likewise, leaders of the Shiv 
Sena in Bombay, when threatened 
witha suit for damages by the owners 
of a private hospital in Thane that was 
recently set on fire by Sena activists 
(because their leader died 1n that hos- 
pital after sustaining injuries in a car 
crash), pleaded that the rioters be 
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excused, because they were ‘natu- 
rally' emotionally upset by the death 
of their leader 

Ifit was yourcharitable trust that 
had set up and was running this fine 
hospital and now it had to be shut 
down because it was destroyed beyond 
repair, how valid would you find this 
argument? 

Consider the arithmetic of the 
situation 
* Fifty-six karsevaks are killed (let it 
be repeated) п an utterly condemna- 
bleatrocity 
* As a ‘natural’ reaction, somewhere 
around 600 innocents, that too in an- 
othercity, are killed and then hundreds 
more are burnt or butchered in the 
othertowns and villages of Gujarat 
* So, if the government does nothing 
to swiftly punish the perpetrators of 
Godhra, Ahmedabad and the killings 
elsewhere, they, and we the public 
that elects our governments, have 
accepted (or condoned) the principle 
that, 78 innocent lives are fair retribu- 
tion for each karsevak killed 
* What if this chain of reasoning 1s car- 
ried one step further? For the thousand 
people now dead, would it be a ‘natu- 
ral' emotional counter-reaction, in the 
ratio of 18 1, for 18,000 more 1nno- 
cents to be slaughtered? You cannot 
faultthe logic, orthe arithmetic? 
* Therefore, the citizens of this state 
— and particularly we businessmen — 
must do everything we can to refute 
this utterly dangerous proposition, 
that an act of violence can lead natu- 
rally to a counter-action of violence 
It 1s nothing but a self-serving politi- 
cal argument, which 1f given greater 
currency, will surely wreak terrible 
damage on the economy of Gujarat 
and of India 


W.. loses? Earlier, Thad said that 
we could no longer contemplate the 
recent events as a passing storm and 
expect that soon it would be business 
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asusual Intoday'seconomy,itcan no 
longer be so 

* Workers can vote with their feet 
Much good labour may desert the 
state, adding to poverty and unem- 
ployment in Gujarat and other states 
* 'The poorest, daily-rate worker al- 
ways suffers the most in апо There 
are more Hindu daily-rate workers 
than Muslims ın most of ourcities, so 
the majority community — at the low- 
est level of subsistence — 1s also dealt 
aneconomic blow 

* Forevery one person killed in riots, 
a dozen more may lose their bread- 
winner and hundreds more become 
homeless What do we gain by ипро- 
verishing our consumers? 

* Economies need stability and con- 
fidence in their future to attract in vest- 
ment. The flight of capital from this 
state cannot be counted at this moment, 
but soon, 1t will be evident It 15 safe 
to predict that hundreds of crores of 
investment will be turned away over 
the next few years, 1f normalcy doesn’t 
return now Is thisa price that the citi- 
zens of this state should pay in the long 
run, so that a few leaders may have 
the temporary satisfaction of ‘teach- 
mg some people a lesson ' 

* Finally (staying only with the eco- 
nomic arguments), Indian business and 
industry, for ten years, have never lost 
an opportunity to berate the govern- 
mentat the Centre fornotdomgenough 
to help Indian industry become glo- 
bally competitive Yet, what happened 
1n Gujarat, without industry raising its 
voice, will directly result ın Gujarat 
becoming less competitive in future 


1. accesstoa good workforce, expe- 
rienced managers and Indian and for- 
eign investment 1s already being 
undermined We already know that 
British Gas (due to invest $500 m in 
the state), the foreign strategic part- 
ners of Maroli Port, McDonalds, 
Samsung, LG, anda host of others are 


openly discussing a review of their 
investments in Gujarat. 


A. we a secular state? Thanks to 
much confusion ın the way we use 
English, we seem to have lost our 
understanding over the last 50 years 
of the correct meaning of the word 
‘secular’ (115 interesting that there 15 
no equivalent word for ‘secular’ in 
Indian languages!) The English word 
has always been used incontra distinc- 
tion to the word ‘religious’ While a 
purist definition would actually imply 
‘anti-religious’, the generally accepted 
meaning the world over is that a secu- 
lar state 1s one where the state remains 
indifferent to, and neutral between, 
the religious beliefs and practices of 
its citizens In short, the separation of 
religion from the state 

The Constituent Assembly de- 
bates on the subject were heated, with 
many attempts to propose the concept 
of equal support for all religions, an 
idea contained 1n the phrase sarva 
dharma samabhava —a phrase now so 
misused and confounding in its prac- 
tical application that it ought to be 
given a holiday This should stop our 
political leaders from rushing around 
the country, at your and my expense, 
worshipping at shrines of whichever 
religions are politically expedient for 
them 

Rasheeduddin Khan, former 
Director ofthe Indian Institute of Fed- 
eral Studies, has often being quoted on 
his well-accepted definition of secu- 
larism ‘The secular character of the 
state 1s exhibited when itremains dıs- 
tant from, and distinct from, religion- 
dominated politics. In pursuit of state 
activities, 1t should show a respectful 
indifference to religion and keep a 
vigilant distance from political com- 
munalism 
"The state in India 15 not a federation 
of religions oran aggregation of reli- 
gious communities Ítisanassociation 


of citizens — free and equal — irrespec- 
tive of caste, colour, sex, language, 
region or status À modern state 1s 
basedonaConstitution therefore, а 
secular state should act as a secular 
state, no less and no more ' 

In short, a society 1s secular 
when any individual can go about his 
business confident that no one will 
harm him on the basis of his religion. 
Rehgionbelongstothe home, the fam- 
ily, the temple or church or mosque — 
but notin public life 

Why have we found it so diffi- 
cult to operate secular forms of gov- 
ernance in India? Let us state some 
more unpalatable truths 

Pre-modem India was very com- 
munal If it was a Hindu state, there 
was no equality before the law, no 
equality of citizenship It depended 
оп your caste, even punishment 
depended on your caste If it was а 
Muslim state, all others were second- 
class citizens It 1s only in modern 
India that some concept of equality 
before the law has surfaced 

Yet, ın the 1970s, Indira Gandhi 
brazenly undermined this spirit by 
building her vote-bank of Kshtriyas, 
Harijans, Adivasis and Muslims, 
(KHAM). Even now, when a major 
political leader in Bihar aggressively 
attemptstounite Yadavs and Muslims, 
wedon'tbataneyelid With over 3596 
of Gujarat's population consisting of 
Patels, Banias and Brahmins, 1s it 
surprising that caste politics is still in 
full play? . 

If we are failing as a secular 
State, it is because equality before the 
law ts not being practiced Unless we 
try to remove caste and religion from 
public life, secularism will be very dif- 
ficult to uphold 


C. we teach minorities a lesson? 
Consıder another setofnumbers The 
population of Muslims ın India 15 
approximately 120 million If they 


were a nation on their own, with a 
population ofthat size, they would be 
ranked the 9th largest nation 1n the 
world! Does it make sense to threaten 
a war against such a large community 
1n our midst, with slogans such as ‘go 
to Pakistan — orthe kabarastan’? 


T. moment people beginto believe 
such slogans, seeds of deep insecurity 
will be sown in a vast population dıs- 
persed across every part of our coun- 
try, cities and villages Should sucha 
community turn hostile, then in today’s 
world of advanced weaponry and 
suicide bombers, it 1s not difficult to 
envisage the majority community be- 
ing subject to immense threat and risk, 
which may endure for generations 

In a recent article, Omkar Gos- 
мати, CII’s chief economist, quoted 
a few lines from a poem (Remorse for 
Intemperate Speech) by YB Yeats 
‘Out of Ireland we have come 
Great hatred, little room 
Maimed usatthe start 
Icarry 1n my mother's womb 
A fanatic heart ’ 

The Sangh Parivar may derive 
satisfaction from pulling Muslim 
minorities down a peg or two, but the 
appalling consequences of their actions 
will be to breed a whole new genera- 
tion of terrorists both in their own fold 
and among the communities of Mus- 
lim апа dalit victims Imagine ап 
intifada ty pe situation permeating the 
cities of India, where will the Hindus 
then turn? Especially when all the in- 
ternational goodwill we have recently 
built up will vanish and we shall be 
regarded as not different from our 
neighbours across our northwestern 
borders 

Is it not, therefore, our duty as 
educated, secular and modern think- 
ing Indians to roundly condemn their 
hateful and suicidal slogans? Should 
we not be putting every pressure on 
governmentto clamp down sharply on 


the distribution of pamphlets spread- 
ing virulent nonsense about minori- 
ties? 


М... rights or human rights? 
One lesson of history is worth remem- 
bering thatasociety thatturns against 
other minorities soon ends up by turn- 
ing on its own. Consider, too, that our 
nation is replete with minorities — not 
Just Christians, Buddhists, Sikhs, 
Jains, Parsis and others, but most strik- 
ingly, Hindus have the largest minori- 
ties of all! Indeed, who or what is the 
Hindu majority? What happened to 
Brahmin superiority in Tamil Nadu? 
What's happening to upper castes 
as the lower castes form coalitions? 
Is the numerical superiority of dalits 
їп several states fully appreciated? 
Adivasis are now organizing and 
striking back Indeed going back a lit- 
tleintime, have we forgotten that over 
half the Mughal elite that ran the 
Mughal administration was Rajput? 
The issue for all of us is not to 
sweep these embarrassing caste- 
political issues under the carpet, but to 
take a clear stand with governments 
that we do not believe in an India seg- 
mented by caste We don’t make our 
soap, shoes, TVs, cycles and pharma- 
ceuticals for this caste or that And, we 
would wish to recruit our work force 
from all communities based on com- 
petence and productivity It’s high 
time we spoke up for industry and 
commerce and declared that we don't 
believe in religious rights or minority 
rights, butonly in human rights 
Business can and must act For 
these economic reasons alone — and 
without even touching on the moie 
fundamental ethical, social and cul- 
tural issues — we have a duty to take 
an unequivocal, public position in 
advocating at least the following 
* The government of the state — on its 
own or seeking whatever assistance 
if needs — must ensure the mainte- 
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nance of law and orderthroughoutthe 
state, in an impartial and non-partisan 
manner. 

* Extraordinary efforts must be made, 
swiftly, to bring to book the culprits 
of Godhra and to identify the key 
leaders of the riots and the genocide 
thatensued Special courts or judicial 
procedures should be put in place to 
accomplish this. 

* If the government ıs tardy in its res- 
ponse, every support and assistance 
must be given to the Citizens’ Public 
Inquiry Commissions that may have 
tobe setup, chaired by eminentretired 
judges, tocarry out independent inves- 
tigations and place their findings 
before the public. (This was done in 
Mumbar after the 1992/93 riots and 
only then did the true facts of what 
happened emerge, thus permitting 
charges to be framed against the cul- 
prits ) 


1. the government attempts to obs- 
truct such efforts, we must publicly 
resist them Once the opportunity to 
book aculprit is lost, the seeds of new 
terrorism will besown 

* We should extend unqualified sup- 
portto the rehabilitation programmes 
under formulation by CII's Gujarat 
Chapter, and those already being run 
by voluntary organizations, offering 
finance and human resources 

* We should accord the highest prior- 
ity to build back business confidence 
and restore economic activity in the 
state 

* CII should ask to become involved 
т planning projects relating to upgra- 
dation of services and infrastructure in 
the walled city of Ahmedabad, where 
living conditions have remained con- 
ducive, over decades, to eruption of 
disturbances at regular intervals 

* [n the longer term, CII should 
endorse and lend support to the crea- 
tion of mohalla communities (along 
the lines of those 1n Mumbai, Bhi- 
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мапа: and Vadodara) to create more 
Ram-Rahim tekdas 

* CII should join the voices against 
politically motivated transfers by gov- 
ernment, of upright and capable civil 
servants and police officers It has a 
vested interest 1n ensuring that admi- 
nistration remains in clean and com- 
petent hands 

* If we don't have the time to do vol- 
untary work ourselves, can we enable 
our womenfolk — (behind every man- 
ager stands a great woman) —to spend 
time with voluntary organizations to 
pacify the disconsolate and render 
relief to the thousands of victims in re- 
lief camps 

* Above all, we shall have to stop be- 
ing a silent constituency and gather 
courage — as Deepak Parekh of HDFC 
did yesterday —to speak up for uphold- 
ing the secular values in our Constitu- 
tion. 

We should condemn funda- 
mentalist leaders of all religions 
Bhindranwale never spoke for all 
Sikhs; neither do the Imam Bukhari 
nor Shahabuddin speak for all Mus- 
lims, nor do Ashok Singhal or Uma 
Bharti speak for all Hindus 


W. tens of thousands of Mus- 


lıms huddled in relief camps, and with 
government reluctant to reach out to 
them, asit should, can we, as individu- 
als, make a difference? 

Га like to close by quoting pro- 
fessor Bandukwala, who barely es- 
caped with his Ше from Baroda while 
hishouseand library were gutted by the 
mobs Іп arecent talk in Bombay, full 
ofcompassion and wisdom, he recalled 
a fable of Tagore, about a man on the 
shore watching the sun setoverthe sea 

The sun proclaimed, ‘now, dark- 
ness will descend, and you will be lost ' 
The humble man, who was with his 
family and friends lit a small candle 
and said, *this is no sun, butit will give 
us light enough to find our way ’ 


GIVEN the experience ıt has gone 
through from Godhra and beyond, a 
certain amount of Gujarat bashing 1s 
to beexpected Itis quite obvious that 
Gujarat 1s facing problems and some 
severe ones atthat, but anemphasis on 
half truths and shibboleths is at best 
irrelevant and at worst terribly mis- 
leading, since the real problems are 
obscured 

A leading newspaper headlined 
the slowdown of industry and nega- 
tive growth 1n Gujarat as the cause of 
the mayhem Also centralised and 
concentrated growth Some academ- 
1cs, who should have known better, 
followed, even arguing that Godhra 
andthe subsequent killings were proof 
of asociety bereft of any human urges, 
all set to destroy both growth and mod- 
ernising impulses 


The powerhouse and its nemesis 


YOGINDER K ALAGH 


Yet the Gujarat problematique 
cannot be discussed without recognis- 
ing that 1t 1s a powerhouse of industrial 
growth, that its growth 1s highly decen- 
tralised and that it is a highly resilient 
and purposive society Its problems 
lie 1n age-old social fissures, not just 
between religions, and a neglect of the 
larger vision of development as com- 
pared to industrial growth alongside 
aneglect of the human factor Butfirst 
the facts 

Gujarat is a small state, account- 
ing for only 5% of India's population, 
but it has been the strong-arm of the 
nation's industrial and trade perform- 
ance Inthesix year period 1993/94 to 
1999/2000, at constant 93/94 prices, 
its manufacturing output grew by 94% 
and its trade, hotels and restaurants 
and communication 1ncome by 84% 
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In other words, left to itself another 
industrial and service sector 1n Guja- 
rat1s created every five to six years 

This small state accounts for 
about a seventh of India’s industrial 
output and around a fifth of its indus- 
trial investment Short of water its 
agriculture has not grown, but with the 
Narmada waters coming all that 
would be in the past. Not unexpect- 
edly, the Planning Commission has 
projected it as one ofthe fastest grow- 
ing states 1n the tenth plan 


Б... 1993/94 апа 1999/2000, 
Indian manufacturing output wentup 
by 43%, and it is obvious that around 
afifth ofthe growth of national output 
came from the small state of Gujarat 
If in the next six years Gujarat does 
not grow, India's growth, otherthings 
remaining the same, will go down 
from the top to less than the average 
of the developing world 
First the critics Yes, SDP growth in 
Guyarat can be erratic, partly on ac- 
count of the monsoon, since its agri- 
culture 1s highly variable When I 
came to Gujarat 1n 1968, its ground- 
nut crop could vary between 16 to 44 
lakh tonnes This happens even now 
Some stress the lower industrial 
growth figures But that includes 
water, mining and electricity It 15 
manufacturing, which powers the 
dynamo and nthe last four years, bar- 
ring one, the sector grew by over 30% 
Last year, when the bottom fell out of 
the manufacturing sector 1n India, 1n 
Guyaratit grew by over5% Life would 
be easy 1f Guyarat’s problems could be 
soived by higher SDP growth, for that 
will happen Two droughts, an earth- 
quake and civil strife have hurt, but in 
the past the state has shown a resi- 
lience to bounce back The speed and 
the extent to which it will do so now, 
depends on its institutions 

Gujarat 1s perhaps one of the 
fastest growing industrial economies 
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anywhere, and one which 15 very rap- 
idly transforming itself from a rural 
economy. Unfortunately, the typical 
paradigm ın which it 15 still looked at 
these days 1s that of a few sick cities 
and a large feudal framework of an 
agr:cultural and rural economy. The 
mindset 1s that of “70% of population 
in agriculture’ and sick urbanisation 
andindustry This is nottrue and most 
policy analysts have missed the fact 
thatit1s not. The facts are as follows 


Structural Change in Gujarat 
Variable Growth/Change 
1 Longtermreal 

manufacturing growth (% annual) 12 


2 Manufacturing SDP growth 93/94- 


98/99 (Ф annual in '93 prices) 176 
3 %ofwork force engaged in 
agriculture (cultivators and 
agricultural labourers) 
1971 69 
2001 51 


Gujarat's non-agricultural 
growth 1s fairly widespread Before 
the state was divided into smaller dis- 
tricts, apart from the forest area of the 
Dangs, every district had more than 
20,000 industrial workers Now, apart 
from the Dangs and the district of 
Narmada, every district has at least 
10,000 industrial workers Then there 
isacity like Surat where employment 
has grown between six to seven per 
cent every year for the last three dec- 
ades, which makes it an unusual phe- 
nomenon of growth ona global plane 
There are more than double the indus- 
trial workers in that city from the east- 
ern state of Orissa as compared to that 
state as a whole Surat incidentally 15 
now a vastly improved city and was 
fortunately spared civil violence. 


D... has and can be severe and 
widespread Ignorance of this has 
been costly in the past A mechanical 
repetition of numbers misses this 
structural aspect Any serious analy- 
sis will have to take the rapidly emerg- 


ing change into account Around half 
of Guyarat’s people are living 1n con- 
centrated, but fairly spread out clus- 
ters of populations with substantial 
wealth and assets There seems to be 
little awareness of this 

Gujarat's problems emerge not 
from stagnation, butthe level, pattern 
and structure of growth If growth 1s 
high and widespread, damage from 
emergencies — natural like earth- 
quakes, or manmade like civil dis- 
order — will be high and widespread. 
The process of reconstruction and res- 
toration of confidence will also be 
accordingly more difficult 


S ince growth 1s decentralised, the 
restoration of security and confidence 
will need to be widespread. The kind 
of growth Gujarat has been going 
through is endogenous, highly decen- 
tralised and widespread This is not 
an activity which can be ‘planned’ or 
ordered by a leadership group This 
means that restructuring cannot be 
centrally designed or ordered It will 
require a major process of confidence 
building sothata large number of eco- 
nomic and social actors once again 
start functioning autonomously The 
web has to spin itself and that 1s far 
more difficult 

First it must be recognised that 
peace, security and development are 
interconnected and doable Loss of 
life ıs terrible and cannotever be com- 
pensated The destitution which has 
been created will have to be dealt with 
and that process has to begin 1mmedi- 
ately Yet a vast majority has a stake 
inthe establishment of economic nor- 
malcy and that must be emphasised 
and taken advantage of 

The notion that Guyarat has gone 
through an irreversible downslide 1s 
Incorrect. After a few days the cycle 
of investment, production and emp- 
loyment will again begin. The only 
serious question 15 restoring 1t to its 


earlier levels I wrote about this pro- 
cessafew days ago inan English news- 
paper The vernacular press ın Gujarat 
1s popular and has the usual disdain 
of the ‘foreign’ language media and 
yet that article was translated and pub- 
lished. The urge for the wheel to turn 
again 1s compelling 

There are two aspects of this 
which need to be taken into account. 
Rehabilitation has to be part of a pro- 
cess of confidence building. Equally 
important, the links of the rehabilita- 
tion process with the growth process 
of the economy need to be carefully 
worked out in terms of organisational 
and resource use linkages and techno- 
logy Growth and rehabilitation have 
to reinforce each other and this needs 
a policy. The initial efforts are pro- 
grammatic, correctly so and this will 
need to continue, but only a growth 
and reform strategy together with a 
rehabilitation policy will turn adver- 
sity into advantage 


T. more the institutions of civil 
Society are involved in the rehabilita- 
tion process the better it will be. Need- 
less to say both the structure and the 
effort have to be initiated by the state 
but transparency will build confi- 
dence This 1s even more essential 
given the widespread nature of the 
process required The burning of cars 
made in the largest FDI ın the state on 
a distant highway 1s not on It is true 
that Gujarat does not have much for- 
eign direct investment in the manu- 
facturing sector But its trade and 
technology links are global. Since 
security forces cannot be present inde- 
finitely, communities have to ensure 
apeaceful environment 

Already the Mumbai mohalla 
models are being widely talked about 
Peace and economics are indivisible 
As Brahmbhatt of the Hotelier's 
Association said, Rs 200 crore of 
property, largely ofthe minority com- 


munity, was burnt; also 7000 workers, 
largely fromthe majority community, 
losttheirjobs Ina state where the net 
growth ofemploymentinthe last cou- 
ple of years has been at best negligi- 
ble on account of the recession, this 
should not be scoffed at In fact, com- 
munity involvement even ın the pro- 
cess of damage assessment may be 
an advantage, more so since almost 
all riot commissions have shown the 
limitations of official records, for un- 
derstandable reasons, in this process 


T. problem is not that Gujarat 1s 
stagnating and therefore turning on 
itself. The problem is more complex. 
Past methods of reasoning do not get 
one far As a 'planning' type, who 
never left his research job 1n Gujarat 
but off and on went to Yojana Ayog, I 
findthe irrelevance of our mindsets to 
what 1s happening around us distress- 
ing Theurgetorelate economic stag- 
nation to violence comes from that. 
When we grew up, the popularframe- 
work was that poverty, hunger and 
insecurity emerge from lack of food 
andincome Today, after both the earth- 
quake and Godhra, we find granaries 
bursting at the seams and sufficient 
income, yet we are intensely insecure 
As Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee of the Gujarat Disaster 
Management Authonty, Ihave argued 
that the state has developed at a rapid 
pace, outstripping a corresponding 
development in civil society organi- 
zations Itisthisthat has ledto greater 
vulnerability If Guyarat’s manufactur- 
ing sector doubles every seven years, 
as it has in the past, and development 
takes place on a highly decentralized 
scale as it has with every district hav- 
ing more than 10,000 workers Іп the 
manufacturing sector, when disasters 
like an earthquake or civil violence 
happen, the damage 15 far greater. 
Earthquakes are natural, but damage 
depends on land use, the nature of 


development and social and govern- 
ance institutions to help cope. 

Itisnotevidentthatanyone fully 
realizes the processes underway It is 
only the philistine whoclaims to know 
it all The larger question of human 
insecurity is a major issue Data and 
information systems to address these 
problems need to be worked on It 
needs to be recognized that while there 
are natural causes for some crises, 
social and governance institutions to 
cope with them are important, since in 
many cases 1t 1s the nature of develop- 
ment itself that creates the crisis 
Many of the answers in fact lie outside 
Gujarat Every high powered orexpert 
group that has examined Indian higher 
civil services since the Administrative 
Reforms Commission has recom- 
mended that public interest must be 
explicated before acivil servant is non- 
routinely transferred Yet no state, nor 
indeed the Centre, 1s willing to take the 
first step 


А. vulnerability 1s not coincident 
with poverty, malnutrition or other 
indices of human deprivation, research 
and speculation by thinking individu- 
als should atm at providing a better 
understanding of such crises. Also 
public responses to improve the cop- 
ing facilities of social groups should 
be assisted by targeted research and 
development visions, and not just by 
relief A number of approaches have 
been highlighted in the literature to 
address these problems (e.g entitle- 
ment, empowerment, and enfran- 
chisement) These have to be given 
content and meaning in the days and 
weekstocome 

Given the nature ofthe effort in- 
volved, this might well bethe moment 
tolookat more deep-rooted problems 
Inspite of the negative media reports, 
largely about the walled cities, it 15 1n 
fact the walled cities that, to an extent, 
held in Gujarat Atthe time of writing 
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there are reports of business recovery 
in the walled city of Ahmedabad, and 
businesses belonging to the different 
communities 

The destruction was far greater 
in the urbanising areas that have 
mushroomed around the city These 
have been the despair of town planners 
in Gujarat and the rehabilitation effort 
here should be integrated with plan- 
ning of infrastructure amenities. The 
Union budget has provided special 
schemes to involve local bodies and 
community agencies in urban reform 
schemes Gujarat should take the 
finance minister seriously Unlike 
earthquake rehabilitation that invol- 
ves complex procedures on interna- 
tional funding, the state’s rich tradition 
of outstanding architects and urban 
planning could be used to advantage 


G ujarat has a varied agro-ecologi- 
cal regime In terms of soil, climate, 
water and rainfall, it is a world within 
aworld This mustto be taken account 
of in its development strategy The 
strategy for Kutch has to be different 
from that in the Dangs, in the Central 
plains or in the eastern tribal belt As 
Achyut Yagnik of SETU has pointed 
out, rural violence has been more 
intense ın the eastern tribal belt and 
North Gujarat compared to Saurashtra 
and South Gujarat This might well be 
the occasion to address the 1ssues of a 
more balanced development of the 
state and of social and educational 
strategies in areas where it 1s being left 
behind, what Sanat Mehta calls the 
рооги patti, the 22 taluks of tribal 
Gujarat, that are still backward 
There are islands of develop- 
ment The Sadguru Foundation has 
over 100 lift irrigation cooperatives 
run by the adivasis Last year I visited 
some of these talukas to see if the 
money from my MP Local Fund for 
drinking water had been well spent 
Ifounda welcome increase in female 
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literacy of some groups like the 
Rathwas, but they were exceptions 

Much of our social science lite- 
rature on the region is dominated by 
western scholars like Michael Cernea 
and others who worked with the 
Morse Commission, who have basi- 
cally argued that the adivasi 1s not a 
Hindu They were, I insisted, dead 
wrong and when I was not properly 
understood, even wrote a piece in our 
leading sociological journal to make 
my point 


T. last few days have shown how 
wrong such approaches, which imp- 
licitly rely on North American social 
anthropology, can be when applied to 
Indian conditions However, indus- 
trial and trade development not linked 
to the endowments of the population 
can become a fertile ground for con- 
siderable chaos with attendant social 
costs The Morse Commission, a 
Bible for many activists, made many 
snide comments on India's freedom 
movement, but itdid nottell us thatthe 
British had hanged an adivasi freedom 
fighter and Gandhıjı had started the 
Bhil Seva Mandal for the all-round 
development of the adivasis It 1s 
high time we again got into the act 
seriously 

The poor performance of Gujarat 
on many human development and 
social indicators 1s well known The 
lag in education ıs appalling Thisisa 
major reason for the state missing the 
IT bus. But the problem 1s more deep- 
rooted When I came to Gujarat ın 
1969,the Gujarat College and institu- 
tions of the Ahmedabad Education 
Society were nationally recognised 
MSU, Barodaeventhough in decline, 
remained a force Presently no state 
level institution finds a place in the top 
4001n India The politicisation of edu- 
cation in a pedantic sense 1s complete, 
both ın terms of educational adminis- 
tration and teacher politics 


Universities 1n Gujarat follow 
the old Bombay University model 
One more college means one more 
seat in the Senate Every political 
party playsthe game, destroying edu- 
cation in the process Teacher leaders 
are sanskritized and play the same 
politics, setting up their own institu- 
tions Askedto search fora vice chan- 
cellor once, I could see the complete 
politicisation of appointments Two 
eminent Gujarati speaking persons 
were superseded and number three, 
who to my 1gnorance had rich politi- 
cal antecedents, was immediately 
selected, destroying the university ın 
the process Ап entire generation of 
young Guyaratis 1s being sacrificed at 
the altarof mediocrity and demagogy 


Q. the wider cultural plane, with 
the politicisation of education and cul- 
ture, the land of Narmad 1s missing the 
poetic vision of a Uma Shanker Joshi, 
the grandeur of the theatre of C C 
(Chanch1) Mehta and the acidic logic 


. ofS V Desai Gonearethe Nhiru Bhai 


Desais who made one reach for the 
morning paper Bakul Tripathi still 
wounds with his gentle humour, but 1s 
perhaps the last of the Mohicans 
There 1s no land between the hedonic 
and revivalism It is either CG Road 
fun, McDonald's batata burgers, or 
packaged dharma Cry my beloved 
soul, forthere ıs no one to comfort you, 
only the noise of mirchee for your 
wounds 

The challenge we face 1s how to 
bring Gujarat back to the cutting edge 
in the country’s growth This can be 
so only 1f we understand that growth, 
to be enduring, has to be based on 
civilizational strengths, which are 
there 1n ample measure in every part 
of this great country They are also 
present in full measure in Gujarat If 
institutions which should mobilise 
these strengths fail, future growth will 
remain a mirage 


‘Every people has had its particular 
way of going bankrupt, and certainly 
it does makea difference that for Ger- 
mans it meant Hitler and Auschwitz, 
forSpanish it meanta civil war, for the 
French it meant Vichy.. in the end, 
what is crucial for us 15 only the new 
task that sucha failure has bequeathed 
us. Perhaps, itis no longer even accu- 
rate to describe it, because there is no 
longera people to undertake it "! 


Giorgio Agamben, defining politics 
as means without ends, may well be 
addressing for us the catastrophic 
carnage in Gujarat that marks our ' par- 
ticular way of being bankrupt ’ It, too, 
must define our future tasks, without 
a ‘people’ to undertake these 

Gujarat does not symbolize Nazi 
Germany, though Swami Agnivesh in 
arecent TV discussion was not too far 
wrong to suggest that 1t now emerges 
as a laboratory for the Sangh Parivar 
governance experiments with human, 
and human rights, violation of minor- 
ity communities Nor does it quite 
mark the beginning or the middle of 
a civil war And unlike Vichy, where 
French judges exuberantly justified 
deportation of Jewish infants to Ger- 
man camps,’ we have in place the Su- 


1 Giorgio Agamben, Means Without Ends 
Notes on Politics 141 (Minnesota, University 
of Minnesota Press, 2000, Vincenzo Binetti 
and Cesare Casarino, Eds ) 


Notes on holocaustian politics 


UPENDRA BAXI 


preme Court of India and the National 
Human Rights Commission (NHRC) 
that somehow seek to arrest govern- 
mental and citizen lawlessness in the 
title of protection and promotion of 
human rights 

Yet the unfolding violence in 
Gujarat, resounding in other states, 
constitutes our own mode of produc- 
tion of radical evil We many not fight 
this effectively unless we have some 
understanding ofthe practices of Indian 
politics as ‘means withoutends’ 

Gujarat brings home to us with 
poignant intensity the consummation 
ofthe practices of communalisation of 
governance These manifold practices 
reach, at the end of the day, the same 
ends: minority communities may exer- 
cise and enjoy only those basic human 
rights that the ideology of Hindutva 
may justify Pre-Godhra, this signified 
relatively non-violent ways of subor- 
dinating minority rights, post-Godhra 
politics justifies governance as legiti- 
mate only when it facilitates organized 
majority vendetta against minorities 
The Gujarat carnage sculpts an omi- 
nous principle of governance the 
democratically elected government 
owes concrete duties to the dominant 
majorities to devise ways and means 
that facilitate communal revenge 


2 See, Richard Weisberg, Poethics Law and 


Literature (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1992, pp 143-187) 
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The governmentthen must fora 
whilebe1mmobilized An undeclared 
emergency must suspend all basıc 
rights of affected citizens In the pro- 
cess, all emergency security services 
must be suspended The fire fighting 
and ambulance services should only 
arrive at the scene of crime after 
houses are burnt and bodies fully 
charred The police should remain 
passive bystander witnesses to bloody 
violentenactments Local authorities, 
as 1n Vadodara, permit desecration of 
the graves of eminent Muslim/Sufi 
aesthetic figures No hindrance may be 
posed 1n the way of proactive Hindutva 
citizens 1n incitement to violence 


T. informal suspension of the rule 
of law constructs state-free political 
timeand space for sustained violence, 
but only for a while For that suspen- 
sion has a purpose: the production of 
minority communities as permanently 
endangeredones The public pedagogy 
of communalised governance consists 
ofthreeelements First, the inscription 
of the ‘principle’ of collective guilt 
and responsibility The entire minor- 
ity community must be made to ‘pay’ 
when some of its actors have, or are 
held out to have, perpetrated orga- 
nized violence 

Second, an affirmation of the 
right to retaliation by members of the 
majority community This ‘right’ 1s a 
kind of right to anticipatory communal 
self-defence, sufficient violence admı- 
nistered by the dominant community 
publics constitutes both forms of col- 
lectiverevenge andamassive message 
forfuture deterrence. Third, these twin 
principles fashion further ‘principles’ 
that now mandate perfection of tech- 
nologies of governance Governance 
itself stands ‘reformed’/‘purified’ of 
any notion ofconstitutional secularism 
and invested with an actıvıst role ın the 
arousal of political passion, with all its 
manifest and standardless resultant 
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use of force against a collectively per- 
sonified ‘enemy’ 


Т. dense web of ‘principles’ stands 
personified ın the figure of the incum- 
bent Gujarat chief minister and his 
ardent supporters They obviously 
believe that this 1s the right way to per- 
form politics They say, loudly and 
with a brutal clarity, that the politics 
of ‘minority’ protection must switch 
codes, there exists, according tothem, 
inexorable duties to the dominant 
communities who feel endangered by 
the subservient ones 

Governments ought to mete out 
raw political Justice as and when the 
subjective opinion of those who rule 
sorequires Theethical essence ofthis 
Hindutva rule of law consists in the 
reworking of the majoritarian princi- 
pleintoarightto perform the purushar- 
tha of *popularjustice' (Iapologize, 
for invoking this patriarchal expres- 
sion, to so many Gujarati bahens/ 
sisters 1n Ahmedabad, who laboured 
assiduously to produce the des: equi- 
valent of Molotov cocktails I do not 
know, incidentally, how languages 
and logics of ‘pluralism’, ‘multicul- 
turarism’, politics of identity rhetoric 
may construct these happenings ) 
The ethical essence of the new-found 
virtues of federalism lies 1n the claim 
to regional autonomy for political 
practices of Hindutva, so long as such 
governance Is validated by plebisci- 
tary democracy 

Ido not relish at all the burdens 
of reflection that these assorted prin- 
ciples and practices thus 1mpose on 
me Nordolrelish the narrative risks 
thatIhere perforce undertake (the risk 
of being totally misunderstood on all 
sides of the present discursive divide!) 
Yet, I believe these tasks need con- 
frontation because noone can combat 
anew political logic that 1s now deve- 
loping without a serious understand- 
ing of it 


Q.. as ‘damage’ limita- 
tion We ought to read 1n the same 
spirit the scripts of governance as 
offering ‘justifications’ for practices 
and principles of the Hindutva poli- 
tcs This entails several distinct, 
though related, after the event perfor- 
mative acts of governance These acts 
are performative because they consti- 
tute various ways of constructing the 
political truth of what happened in 
Gujarat After the orchestration of a 
Holocaustian political catastrophe 
must ensue serious ‘damage’ limita- 
tion exercises Note that ‘damage’ 
here does not at all signify hurt and 
harm, mayhem and mischief, caused 
to people whose life-projects stand 
completely and violently destroyed in 
the space of a few moments Rather, 
that term refers to harm that may be 
caused to the perfection of practices 
of communalisation of governance 

Accordingly, vigilant care should 
be taken to transfer police officials 
and civil servants that obstruct the 
pogrom A tender solicitude for the 
career advancement of these person- 
nel offers the public justification The 
Gujarat home minister now says that 
the transfers were routine because 
several vacancies, marking prospects 
for promotion for concerned officials, 
had to be administratively catered to 
Similarly, restoration of law and order 
requires the police to ‘control’ commu- 
nities of social and human rights acti- 
vists, and activist mass media persons, 
protesting at the Sabaramti Ashram 
Gujarati sub-nationalism must be spir- 
itedly revived against ‘old enemies’ 
like Medha Patkar and her associates, 
always portrayed by the party and the 
government as architects of the ruin 
of the state 

Given the intense national and 
international focus, state/governmen- 
tal legitimacy needs to be re-fabricated 
Theold ways of doing these are already 
in place Momentarily distressed 


Indian regimes have a perfect mecha- 
nismat hand, with a history of proven 
Success, to time warp political vio- 
lence This 15 the device of judicial 
commissions of enquiry that produce 
the appearance of short term rule of 
laworiented state action, which in the 
long haul divests victims of any sem- 
blance of effective redress Indeed 
outside this device, the practices of 
communalisation of governance will 
stand deprived of an important ‘demo- 
cratic' resource 


T. spectacular emergence of the 
National Human Rights Commission 
ш the Gujarat situation, however, 
causes unforeseen difficulties for 
Chief Minister Narendra Modi These 
are partly overcome by the ‘politics of 
denial’ The state must contest its pre- 
liminary findings And it must refute 
the call fora national CBI enquiry into 
the Godhra incident Who can tell 
what the CBI may find? The probabi- 
lity that it may develop an alternate 
account of what happened there 1s 
seen to pose an incipient challenge to 
the practice of nationalization of truth, 
Narendra Modi style 

It 15 indeed ‘unfair’ to thus sın- 
gle out the Gujarat chief minister. That 
figure 1s a composite one It is con- 
structed by the recent RSS conclave 
that proclaims now that minorities 
exist only by sufferance, they must 
depend on the practices of the *major- 
ity’ community’s tolerance It 1s also 
constructed by the ‘Yugpurush’ (the 
rath yatra icon of well-beloved Lal 
Krishna Advani), now the incum- 
bent Union home minister The collec- 
tive persona also stands composed by 
the narcissistic ambivalence of an 
incumbent prime minister who one 
day urges in Ahmedabad the virtues of 
constitutional rajdharma and the next 
day recycles, atthe BJP Goa ‘reunion’, 
the same notion as legitimating com- 
munal governance by the invocation 


of a plebiscitary majoritarian demo- 
cracy Emperor Nero fiddled when 
Rome burnt; the incumbent Indian 
prime minister goes further, through 
his gifted practice of fence sitting and 
equivocation, to ensure that the Indian 
nation must remain hostage to recur- 
rent Partition-type violent orgies that 
reincarnate the pure, unsullied, scary 
but still sacred, essence of Hindutva 


T. script unfolds still further The 
rajdharma, constructed along the axis 
of the excesses of Hindutva spoils, 
stands constituted by hybrid appeals 
to the virtues of Indian constitution- 
alism Prime among these virtues 15 
a scrupulous regard for the federal 
detail anddesign Former Prime Mın- 
ister Narasimha Rao practised this 
virtue to a degree of cruel perfection 
ш events that led to the demolition of 
the Babri Masjid and the ensuing car- 
nage, still ın quest of a most minimal 
human rights redress and rehabilita- 
tion. But the virtue of respect for ‘fede- 
ralism’ acquires a specific coalitional 
practical postcolonial reason Doing 
politics 15 the art of the possible, no 
matter how that which constitutes the 
‘possible’ results ın state-sponsored 
management of physical and social 
death for Indian citizens 

How may we articulate this 
newfound virtue? The repertoire of 
practices of the communalisation of 
governance has a series of clear and 
cruel answers First, administration 
of law and order remains a constitu- 
tionally designated state subject The 
Centre has (outside, of course, the 
enthusiasm marking the convening of 
a Joint Session of the Indian Parlia- 
ment to rush through the terrorist antı- 
terrorist legislation The Prevention 
of Terrorism Act), only a minimalist 
range of constitutional obligations 

These obligations, of course, get 
marked differentially, according to the 
exigencies of NDA coalitional sur- 


vival When Chief Minister Jayala- 
lithaa ‘torments’ an ex-chief minister 
of Tamil Nadu, and an incumbent 
Union minister of commerce, the 
NDA coalitional governance needs 
of course to fashion an appropriate 
constitutional response When thou- 
sands of minority community people 
stand raped, mayhemed, brutalized 
and killed, federalism entails scrupu- 
lous constitutional quiescence! 

Hard to believe, but still violently 
true, the very same political forma- 
tions (that now rule the nation) that 
made possible the prose of the Sarkaria 
Commission Report on Centre-State 
Relations, and thrived politically on 
the activist discourse in the Bommai 
Case, now urge federalism as a prin- 
ciple for abstention when thousands 
of Indian citizens stand deprived of 
their minimal constitutional rights to 
life and livelihood 


A new beginning or more of the 
same? This 1s thecrucial question The 
description so far suggests that what 
we have marks distinct new begin- 
nings forcommunalisation of govern- 
ance Chief Minister Narendra Modi, 
and his normative cohorts, ask us to 
believe otherwise, they say to us that 
they are doing nothing new Whatthey 
have now done is the only way there 
15 of doing Indian politics The Con- 
gress Party performed similar princi- 
ples and politics to a high degree inthe 
Sikh genocide in 1984, and inthe 1992 
post-Ayodhya carnage Narasimha 
Као idly stood by as if nothing of 
moment had happened 
Governments of all political 
hues have ‘managed’ various ‘com- 
munal riots’ the same way as the Modi 
government now seeks to manage the 
Gujarat happenings Itscritics operate 
vote banks 1n ways no different than 
the Parivar now does. Despite the 
noble routine denunciation of politi- 
cian/criminal nexus or the police/ 
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goonda Ray (to the point of inconse- 
quential rhetorical incorporation in the 
President's Republic Day addressesto 
the nation) in real life terms, even as 
late as the last 2002 round of state elec- 
tions, parties nominated, and people 
voted into power, notorious rowdies 
and history-sheeters In the impend- 
ing Gujarat elections, would the ruling 
party be morally wrong inimpeccably 
repeating this sort of political feat? 


| do not relish, and for wholesome 
constitutional reasons, at all this way 
of posing questions ButI must accept 
that this 1s how the questions now 
stand posed. The only way there 1s lies 
їп our capacity to suggest that there 
are marked, radical discontinuities 
between Gujarat 2002 and all preced- 
ing human, and human rights, viola- 
tions as ways of governance That 
capacity stands, of course, enfeebled 
within the exigency of activist politics 
that must now find warming the thun- 
dering denunciation by the newly 
elected Rayya Sabha member Laloo 
Prasad Yadav. His call for a platform 
of solidarity of all voices of secular- 
ismremains seductive, until we recall 
that it does not quite help the Dalits of 
Bihar, constantly butchered by vari- 
ous regime tolerated upper caste 
Hindu militia outfits 

I believe that our activist ways 
of reading Gujarat, as anew departure 
in the ways of doing politics, must 
acknowledge some commonalities 
We need to fully understand the fact 
that the rule of law 1n India also at the 
same time marks the constitution of a 
reignofterror There exists an opera- 
tional multi-party consensus п India 
that regards use of force and fraud in 
the doing of politics as legitimate. 
Organized political violence against 
individuals or groups has become a 
way of doing politics 

We need new political vocabu- 
lariesthat describe this complex real- 
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ity We need, forexample, toexpunge 
the phrase ‘communal violence’ from 
activist discourse Asghar Ali Engi- 
neerhas indefatigably reminded us all 
along that what stands described thus 
masks the fact that such violence, or 
‘riots,’ are politically caused/triggered 
events Taking a leaf from him, politi- 
cal scientist Paul Brass describes the 
Indian state as an ‘institutionalized 
riot system °З Atul Kohli also archives 
the ways1n which the formative prac- 
tices of local microfacism present to 
political managers the difficulty of 
‘managing’ the dadas/goons who 
bring them to power, who then claim 
‘just’ rewards of autonomous flourish- 
ing afterthey install governments * All 
this points to a simple fact. “commu- 
nal violence’ remains a political pro- 
duction 


T. discover the distinctive point of 
departure we need to understand the 
elements ofthe operational consensus 
concerning the legitimacy of orga- 
nized violence as a means of doing 
politics. Briefly put, this entails the 
following propositions 

1 Political power must always retain 
monopoly over construction of truth 
Political power 15 legitimate only 
when it perfects means and modes 
of regime truth-saying monopoly 
Management of organized political 
violence requires multifarious use 
of the ‘law’ as a sustained device of 
cover-up strategies and operations 
What actually happened ought never 
to be allowed to achieve juridical 
verification. Judicial commissions 
of enquiry must be so constituted as 
to serve as weapons of political war- 


3 Paul Brass, Theft of an Idol and Other 
Essays (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1997 ) 


4 Atul Kohli, Democracy and Discontent 
India's Growing Crises of Governabiluty 
(Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1991) 


fare; 1f at all these establish prima 
facie facts of political violence, they 
must do so in ways that make rights 
redress and rehabilitation almost 
impossible 


E agencies should not 
have autonomous status that allows 
themtoestablish the truth of what hap- 
pened. If appellate courts, especially 
the Supreme Court, were to inves- 
tigate matters 1n ways profoundly 
subversive of the operative violent 
multi-party consensus, all efforts must 
be made to render futile these occa- 
sional adjudicative leadership feats. 
Politically patronized leaders of the 
Bar, including Advocate Generals, 
the Solicitor General, and even the 
Attorney General of India, should be 
effectively mobilized to subserve 
truth- monopolization 
2 Civil society and human rights 
movements ought to be marginalized 
No matter how conscientious con- 
cerned public citizen movements may 
marshal their fact-finding, they ought 
to be denied the function of truth 
saying. The 1974 Amnesty Report 
concerning lawless violence against 
Naxalities, the painstaking PUCL- 
PUDR naming of the guilty in the 
1984 Sikh massacre, the Citizen Com- 
mission on the communal carnage that 
investigated (with two eminentretired 
Supreme Court Justices) the 1992 
Ayodhya-induced frenzied violence 
were, for example, thus fully over- 
come The lamented Professor Akshay 
Kumar Desai has archived in two 
heart-rending volumes the precedents 
of lawless ways in which the Indian 
state ever so successfully margina- 
lized civil society and human rights 
movements 

Overall, the message is loud and 
clear social activism remains legiti- 
mate only in so far as 1t helps perfect 
regime/ state managerial resources It 
must be vigorously combated when it 


seeksonitsownenclaves of autonomy 
in truth saying 

3. The mass media ought to be always 
socially responsible Since there exist 
no ways to stlence mass media, pro- 
tected by constitutional rights of 
freedom of speech and expression (a 
freedom that as much serves regime 
purposes as it occasionally contradicts 
these), all forms of investigative Jour- 
nalism ought to be tormented at the bar 
of journalistic ethics This stratagem 
worked rather successfully in the 
period of print journalism It begins to 
disruptoperative multi-party consen- 
sus through the electronic medium 


T: Tehelka com provided the first 
1naugural moment of political fear and 
trembling, the Star TV led coverage of 
Gujarat happenings now provides the 
second Both invited, from the very 
practitioners of political corruption 
and violence, high-minded rhetoric 
concerning professional media social 
responsibility The first formisalready 
a subject matter of a protracted state 
commission ofenquiry (before which 
I testified, in ways that now generate 
the learned Attorney General's sub- 
mission that my constitutionally man- 
dated testimony may be altogether 
dismissed by the Commission!), the 
second form too will eventually invite 
related potential for retaliation Social 
responsibility here signifies a form 
of self-regulation that does not vitally 
jeopardize the operative political 
consensus Media persons serve the 
‘national interest’ well, in sum, when 
they also serve the regime interests 

In what ways then does the Guja- 
rat political management constitute a 
radical break? I think it does so prima- 
rily through the deployment of feder- 
alismasa shield and sword 

Thatenormously learned prime 
minister, Narasimha Rao, as already 
noted, suddenly discovered the value 
of Indian federalism as the corner- 


stone justifying the doings of organ- 
ized political violence He went so far 
as to plead a very fine federal sensi- 
bility that disarmed the Centre from 
any duties of preventing the demoli- 
tion of the Babri Masjid and the cruel 
carnage that followed Federalism as 
a shield safeguarding practices of re- 
gime abetted, at ttmeseven sponsored, 
violence, now serves the incumbent 
prime ministerequally well The bene- 
fits of the recent Tamil Nadu perfor- 
mances by the Union government 
remain unavailable to the Gujarat vio- 
lated They remain ‘outsiders’ to these 
regime oriented proactive uses of the 
federal principle and detail! Not being 
‘insiders’ that maintain the current 
violent political consensus, their suf- 
fering stands less privileged than that 
of the ex-chief minister and the Union 
commerce minister! 


T. current *scrupulous' regard for 
federalism, in the Gujarat experience, 
signifies an unconstitutional depar- 
ture Its main message 1s that victims 
of organized political violence within 
state regimes do not form any concern 
of the Union government It 1s now 
being openly said that law and order 
1s a state subject, the Centre has no 
human rights responsibilities what- 
soever for egregious regime human, 
and human rights, violations The then 
Opposition that deposed otherwise 
before the Sarkaria Commission, and 
gloated over the Supreme Court dis- 
course in the Bommai Case, now ruth- 
lessly (at least from the standpoint of 
the Gujarat violated) asserts a fine 
regard for federalism! 

The Gujarat happenings also 
mark a transformation of the regimes 
of impunity As now constructed by 
the BJP Goa Conference, appeals to 
majoritarian democracy emerge as the 
best solvent of all indictments of state 
complicity in organized political vio- 
lence The message here caricatures 


all notions of political sovereignty and 
of minority rights Buoyant Hindu 
mayorities, ın the wake of the Gujarat 
violence, now stand invested with the 
power to retrospectively justify large 
scale political mayhem, rape, looting, 
and murder Anticipated/engineered 
plebisctary verdicts stand touted as 
democratic versions that expurgate 
the Gujarat-type modes of ethnic 
cleansing! Tam somewhat at a loss for 
historical analogues of such brazen 
*democratic' justifications, for such 
productions of Radical Evil 


T. failure ofthe constitutional state 
in India, which Gujarat yet again so 
cruelly epitomises, remains to be 
accounted for as a conjoint and com- 
bined failure On the one side the 
absolute degeneration of politics, on 
the other, despite proud exuberance, 
the absolute inefficacy of extant 
modes of doing people’s politics 
Too much of our liberal activism 1s an 
after the event, not before the event, 
activism, and too much of revolution- 
ary activism remains rendered bereft 
of any democratic legitimacy 

What then occupy the public 
space are after the event activist per- 
formances These typically consist in 
participatory modes of information 
and evidence gathering, concrete tasks 
of providing relief and rehabilitation, 
and keeping the issue alive through 
social action litigation and otherrelated 
means of public opinion campaigns 
All this helps tormented and tortured 
peoples ın the wake of political catas- 
trophes ın many a precious way 

Atthe same time, we are unable, 
orrendered disabled, from addressing 
governance structures and conduct 
that so systemically destroy people’s 
life proyects, without any semblance 
of rights, redress, restitution, and reha- 
bilitation We know this, of course 
The task then 1s to invent steadfast 
communities of concern and commit- 
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ment determined to prevent future 
Gujarat genocidal happenings 

In what ways do we address this 
psyche, so millennially removed from 
the languages and logics of human 
rights and constitutionalism? How 
may social and humanrights activism 
then, here and now, and for the future, 
combatthis wildfire emergence of poli- 
tical psyche, which regards accession 
to constitutional office as a result of 
good karmic performances ın the past 
lives and a passport to worthwhile 
future cosmic existence? The Indian 
Constitution then for the Parivar pro- 
vides ample space for dharmic puru- 
shartha 


F. the rulers and the ruled, they now 
say to us, rajdharma 1s both varna- 
dharmaand apaddharma Thedharma 
sankat, the ethical dilemma, stands 
signified by constitutional secularism 
that ‘disproportionately’, in their view, 
favours the alpasankhyaks against 
the bahujans, the brihad samay That 
constitutes the apad, the very norma- 
tıve emergency codified by a ‘secular’ 
Constitution Rajdharma, according to 
the Parivar, ought to promote a ‘Hindu’ 
renaissance because only inthis lies the 
prospect of ‘peaceful coexistence’ bet- 
ween the ‘majority’ and ‘minority’ 

We must find ways of somehow 
speaking to this ‘discourse’ because of 
the fact that languages of constitution- 
alism and human rights are now pro- 
foundly at stake They do not make 
sense any more to those who perpe- 
trated mass violence ın Gujarat and 
their votaries 

The task 15 historic because our 
successful performances here and now 
can arrest the current practices that 
irreversibly negate Indian constitution- 
alism Given the bankruptcy of the rep- 
resentative institutions, we need to 
nurture judicial self-confidence to 
enforce a minimal constitutional dis- 
cipline on vagabond, buccaneer forms 
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of Hindutva politics But itis not given 
to even luminous activist judges to 
transform political histories; at best, 
they can aid this mission. Good eno- 
ugh, perhaps, to provide succourtothe 
Gujarat violated, the Supreme Court 
cannot provide answers that only vigi- 
lant people’s movements may do 
What 1s needed then is the reshaping 
of people’s politics that frontally 
assails the existing operative consen- 
sus legitimating violence as a way of 
doing politics. Difficult though this 
mission of reinventing politics 15, it 
ıs not impossible 

The term ‘reinvention of poli- 
tics’ must not remain a grand aca- 
demic term Rather, it marks a quest 
for ways of assaulting the culture of 
impunity and the practices of the 
communalisation of governance This 
will require very substantial before the 
event activism, just as now we must 
доа] wecan to bring a measure of just 
restoration to the Gujarat violated 

A whole charter of practical 
demands should mark our ceaseless 
social action quest for reinvention of 
politics I here articulate at least three 
sorts of demands for expeditious and 
effective relief and rehabilitation, for 
mechanisms of quick and objective 
fact-finding, and foreffective punish- 
ment ofthe guilty 


Е рУ a mandatory regime of 
1mmediate relief and long term reha- 
bilitation This programme will armat 
providing instantcash flow, as well as 
relief 1n kind, to each and every vic- 
tim to get on with her/his life in the 
wake of any incident of politically 
organized violence It will also pro- 
vide for sustained rehabilitation of the 
violated peoples We should demand 
the creation of a statutory National 
Social Defence Fund Deriving atleast 
a part of its revenue from the consoli- 
dated fund, the NSDF will stand man- 
dated to provide short term relief as 


well long term rehabilitation The 
Indian Finance Commission (in co- 
operation with victims and their next 
of kin, as well as social and human 
rightscommunities) should also stand 
mandated to device means for alloca- 
tion of revenues for politically orga- 
nized violence 

The NSDF will conduct its ope- 
rations 1n each affected area/region 
in active consultation with non gov- 
ernmental organizations and under the 
oversight of judicial institutions. 


M... for fact-finding 
Statutory bodies like the National 
Human Rights Commission, the Mino- 
rities Commission, and the Women’s 
Commission, at national and state lev- 
els, must be required by legislative 
amendment of their mandates to re- 
port to Parliament and through mass 
mediato the Indian public as a whole, 
proposals and progress redressing 
every occurrence of mass violence 
and human violations The National 
Human Rights Commission should be 
invested with the power of expedi- 
tious and effective investigation of 
all situations of politically organized 
violence, defined specifically in terms 
of acts of governance omission and 
commission 

Parliamentary procedure and 
custom should be innovated to provide 
for a permanent Select Committee, 
with a mandate to investigate any 
unfolding episode of organized poli- 
tical violence Simultaneously, the 
Chief Justice of India ought toconvene 
a special meeting of the Chief Justices 
of High Courts with a view to evolve 
procedures for taking suo motu cogni- 
sance of large scale violence and for 
passing appropriate judicial orders 
The Chief Justices should also consi- 
der the role of statutory legal services 
bodies within their jurisdiction 

Effective Prosecution and Pun- 
ishment One way to ambush the cul- 


ture of impunity 1s to revive the fear 
of law among those who wield public 
power This can be achieved in many 
ways Forexample, the Chief Justices 
‘Conference may consider installing 
a procedure requiring the Advocate 
General to furnish adequate informa- 
tion concerning the initiation, and the 
progress, of law enforcement action 
against those public officials who 
abdicate the performance of their pub- 
lic duties in situations of organized 
political violence They should also 
assume duties of monitoring the pro- 
cess of criminal law enforcement from 
the stage of filing the FIR to day-to- 
day trial and require district and ses- 
sions judges to file periodic returns on 
the state of affairs Where necessary, 
the Chief Justices may direct the crea- 
tion of special courts and tribunals 

Several valuable suggestions 
have emerged for the reform of law 
and procedure The National Human 
Rights Commission has for example 
proposed that the police should visit 
the relief camps ın order to facilitate 
the filing of FIRs VS Mani, writing 
in The Hindu recently, has called fora 
specific legislation enacting the crime 
of genocide One may add to this pro- 
gramschrift many more suggestions 
Inthe Gujarat type violence, the grant- 
ing of bail should bean exception rather 
than a norm, except ın situations 
where їсап be readily established that 
the prosecutorial discretion has been 
abused 


Pu ontheanalogy ofthe Rapid 
Action Force, all states must be re- 
quired by law to establish fast track 
procedures for investigation and pro- 
secution of communal offenders The 
Rapid Action Legal Task Force should 
be autonomous of the executive Any 
interference with its work should be 
punishable with heavy fines and subs- 
tantial incarceration In particular, 
sucha force should give priority toins- 


tances of sexual violence and gender- 
based aggression 

People found guilty should be 
debarred, as a part of punishment, 
from holding any public position, 
including positions as political party 
officials and agents Any person 
charged with acts of commission and 
omission m the performance of pub- 
lic duties should be disabled during 
the pendency of judicial proceedings 
from contesting elections or other- 
wise occupying any public office The 
Penal Code provisions concerning 
incitement to religious enmity and 
hatred and creation of public mischief 
should be further expansively deve- 
loped The burden of proof should be 
reversed ın specific situations now 
cruelly represented by the Gujarat 
carnage 


E ous activists should take 
recourse to prosecutions for sedition 
by incumbent ministers Thatoffence 
1$ rather peculiar in that it penalizes 
acts causing ‘disaffection’ towards 
lawful governments Now 1s not the 
time for any posturing of liberal dis- 
comfiture at this duty requiring of citi- 
zens that they entertain ‘affection’ for 
their rulers, a tribute they have at any 
rate done nothing to deserve Rather, 
now 1s the time when political actors 
should be imaginatively prosecuted 
for their conduct, which has the result 
of producing such disaffection We 
ought to use the colonial legality 
against our still colonial masters! 
The tasks so far outlined (and 
indeed many more can be envisaged) 
may merely amountto the renovation, 
rather than reinvention, of governance 
You may wantto say that all thatInow 
suggest amounts, in that catastrophic 
cliche, to no more than rearranging 
desk chairs on the Titanic. Even so, 
these exercises remain urgent when we 
begintorealizethatthe timeforIndian 
constitutionalism is running out 
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Reports 


EVEN 1n a land not unfamiliar with communal vio- 
lence, the carnage ın Gujarat, still continuing, has 
shocked people of conscience everywhere In stark 
contrast to official apathy and disinformation cam- 
paign (events were brought in control ın under 72 
hours, the situation in Gujarat 1s fast approaching 
normalcy), citizen's groups and some official bodies 
rushed to the state to conduct their own investigations 
and report to the nation 

Its often claimed that such ‘enquiry’ reports are 
both sketchy and partisan, biased against the state 
administration It may be noted that a wide range of 
organisations, official and NGO, from the state and out- 
side, visited the affected areas at different periods Their 
narratives, stylistic differences apart, reiterate similar 
findings and recommendations 

Presented below are brief summaries/extracts of 
a few reports, detailed texts of which are available 
These, uniformally, present a picture both horrifying 
in the nature of violence perpetrated on victim groups 
and disturbing in the evidence of official neglect and 
complicity. 

We are grateful to Sarbani Sarkar Geetanjali 
Shree, Devika Singh and Avinash for help in prepar- 
ing these summaries 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMISSION ON 
GUJARAT National Human Rights Commission, 
India 


THE NHRC took suo motu action on the situation 
in Gujarat, following the recent communal riots, on 
1 March 2002 It was worried about the media reports 
of ‘suggested inaction by the police and the highest 
functionaries of the state’ and wanted to confirm their 
veracity It sought aresponse from the Gujarat govern- 
ment who, after dodging and much persuasion, pro- 
duced a preliminary report on 8 March The NHRC’s 
Gujarat cell contradicted the report provided by the 
state government Subsequently, NHRC visited 
Guyarat, following which the Government of Gujarat 
was compelled to produce a comprehensive report on 
the situation on 28 March 
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The NHRC team visited Gujarat from 19-22 
March The NHRC Chairperson, Justice (retd ) 
JS Verma, led the team, with Justice Sujata Manohar 
andMr Virendra Dayal Theteam was accompanied by 
the Secretary General ofthe NHRC, PC Sen, Special 
Rapporteur Chaman Lal and YS Murthy The Com- 
mission has published its proceedings, containing 
some preliminary comments and urgent recommenda- 
tions which need to be addressed by both the central 
and state governments The proceedings have been 
sent to both the governments for their response and 
comments 


Preliminary Comments 
The Commission begins by observing that it 1s the 
state's responsibility, not only to protect the right to 
life, liberty and equality of its citizens, but also to pre- 
vent their violation through abetment, overt acts or 
negligence 

The Commission observes ‘a serious failure of 
intelligence and action by the state government’, lead- 
ing to the Godhra incident and the subsequent riots in 
other parts of Gujarat. The state government claims it 
was unaware of the kar sevaks’ travel plans from 
Ayodhya The Commission finds it to be a case of res 
ipsa loquitur (the affair speaking for itself), given the 
communal history in the state and the current 'sur- 
charged’ atmosphere surrounding Ayodhya The bur- 
den of responsibility to explain this lapse lies with 
the state 

The Commission feels that adequate anticipatory 
and precautionary measures may not have been taken 
The governmentreport states that while some districts 
were brought under control, those which are usually 
less communal, were difficult to contain Destruction 
and carnage took place in front of police stations Orga- 
nised groups, with cellular phones and address lists, 
singled out properties and homes for destruction The 
Commission has asked the state governments to ‘who 
the players were in situations that went out of control ° 

The state government has said that Godhra was 
premeditated, but cannot name the culpnts Despite the 
gruesome nature of the incident, the Western Railway 


police 15 investigating the matter FIRs (First informa- 
tion Reports) are distorted and poorly recorded, while 
senior politicians are trying to ‘influence’ police sta- 
tions The Commission notes, ‘the widespread lack of 
faith in the integrity ofthe investigations’, and calls for 
greater transparency and integrity 1n their execution, 
while instilling confidence in the minds of people 

The Gujarat government has claimed that it 
contained the violence ın 72 hours and the subse- 
quent riots in Ahmedabad, Vadodara, Panchmahals, 
Sabarkantha and Mehsana were due to the prevalent 
media coverage The Commission believes it would 
be nalve to accept this explanation and states that v10- 
lence continues unabated even during the writing of 
this report There 1s pervasive insecurity among all 
sections of society, specially the victims Citing the 
example of two High Court judges who were com- 
pelled to leave their homes, the Commission says, 
‘There could be no clearer evidence of the failure to 
control the situation ° 

While applauding the courageous role of the 
media, the Commission informs the press that it should 
keep in mind that the right to freedom of speech and 
expression 1s a restricted freedom and care should be 
taken that inflammatory remarks are not made public 

The payment of compensation between the 
Godhra victims and the other riot victims are discrimi- 
natory and should be brought at par Relief and reha- 
bilitation 1s inadequate and discriminatory Facilities 
are insufficient, and prior to the visit of the NHRC 
Chairperson, officials had not even visited some relief 
camps like Shah-e-Alam. 


Recommendations 

I Lawand Order 

1) The following cases are to be entrusted to the CBI 
Godhra, Chamanpura (Gulbarga Society), Naroda 
Patiya, Best Bakery (Vadodara), Sadarpura (Mehsana) 
11) Special Courts are to be appointed to hear the cases 
on a day-to-day basis, by judges handpicked by the 
Chief Justice of the Gujarat High Court Special Pro- 
secutors may be appointed Sensitive officers should 
be deputed, preferably women officers Care should 
be taken that the victims are not traumatised further 
ш) For the non-CBI cases, special cells are to be cons- 
tituted under the District Magistrate and monitored by 
the Additional Director General (Crime) 

1V) Time frames are to be fixed for the expeditious 
resolution of the cases 

v) Police desks are to be set up at relief camps for lodg- 
ing complaints and FIRs 


v1) Investigative reports by NGOs should be utilised 
уп) Provocative statements 1n the media should be 
examined 

уш) Officers who have failed in their duty to control 
the violence should be identified 


II Camps 

1) Senior politicians and officials should systematically 
visit the relief camps The relief should be conducted 
in a transparent and accountable manner with the help 
of NGOs 

11) The entrusting officers should be given specific 
responsibilities 

111) Special provisions to be made for payment of 
insurance and compensation 

1V) The inmates should not be asked to leave the camps 


III Rehabilitation 

1) Places of worship destroyed during the riots are to 
berepaired expeditiously with state assistance 

11) Adequate compensation should be given to the 
sufferers Funds should be augmented from various 
national and international sources, including HUDCO, 
HDFC, etc 

111) The private sector should be asked to assist 

1v) The NGOs should be involved 

v) Special care to be taken for destitute women and chil- 
dren and psychiatric help provided forrape and trauma 
victims 

vt) The media should be asked to cooperate in rehabili- 
tation efforts 


IV Police Reform 

The pending police reforms recommended by the 
National Police Commission and the NHRC should be 
1mplemented immediately. 

The NHRC’s opinion can be summed up best in it's own 
words 

‘The Commission would like to observe that the tragic 
events that have occurred have serious implications for 
the country as a whole, affecting both its sense of self- 
esteem and the esteem 1n which it is held 1n the comity 
of nations. Grave questions arise of fidelity to the 
Constitution and to treaty obligations There are 
obvious implications in respect of the protection of 
civil and political rights, as well as of economic, 
social and cultural rights in the state of Gujarat as also 
the country more widely, there are implications for 
trade, investment, tourismandemployment Butmost 
of all, the recent events have resulted 1n the violation 
of the fundamental rights to life, liberty, equality and 
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the dignity of citizens of India as guaranteed in the 
Constitution ' 
(For full text go to http //nhrc nic in) 


ETHNIC CLEANSING IN AHMEDABAD: a pre- 
liminary report SAHMAT, Delhi 


‘FOR a preliminary assessment of the Gujarat situa- 
tion, and as an act of solidarity with the suffering 
victims,’ SAHMATorganisedatwo-day visitto Ahme- 
dabad on 10-11th March 2002 The team consisting 
of Kamal Mitra Chenoy, Vishnu Nagar, Prasenyit Bose 
and Vijoo Krishnan visited several relief camps includ- 
ing two of the biggest 1n Bapunagar and Shah Alam, 
and a number of affected localities and prepared this 
report based on its experiences 


Findings 
"The events in Ahmedabad do not fit into any conceiv- 
able definition ofacommunal riot It was acompletely 
one-sided and targeted carnage of innocent Muslims 
closer to a pogrom or an ethnic cleansing The selec- 
tive violence was done with remarkable precision 
suggesting meticulous planning and collation of infor- 
mation over a protracted period, rather than the mob 
frenzy characteristic of a communal riot ’ It indicates 
thecollusion ofthe state machinery and the ruling poli- 
tical establishment The Godhra massacre was a 
trigger, but it could have been anything else The over- 
whelming majority of those killed are Muslims, includ- 
ing women and children The official estimate of deaths 
1s an understatement, the actual figures reaching about 
2000, while the casualty 1n rural areas 1s completely 
unrecorded 

Thepatternof violence in Ahmedabad was mainly 
in the form of pogroms led by local VHP and Bajrang 
Dal members, who organised themselves in huge mobs 
of 5,000-15,000 They looted, ransacked and destroyed 
lives and properties The brutalities were excessive 1n- 
cluding sexual violence against women and children and 
burning alive of helpless people The worst attack was 
at Naroda Pattya, where a settlement of 25,000 Muslims 
was completely wiped out The police opened fire at the 
victims and refused shelter Eyewitnesses atrelief camps 
described gory incidents of children being burnt alive 
and women beingraped ‘Oneexpectant woman’s belly 
was cut open, her foetus wrenched out and dashed to the 
ground "Trucks wereused to carry LPG cylinders, looted 
goods and to batter down boundary walls There was a 
concerted attemptto terrorise, uproot and drive away the 
Muslims from the ghettoised settlements 
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Muslim commercial and residential establish- 
ments and individual houses were exclusively selected 
The attackers had lists with the aid of which they spe- 
cifically targeted Muslim properties Those that were 
disguised under Hindu names were singled out, looted 
and burnt Hindu establishments were left untouched 
The entire purpose was to kill and brutalise an entire 
community Thousands of shops and business estab- 
lishments belonging to the Muslims were ransacked 
and destroyed Eyewitness accounts claimed that the 
Revenue Minister 1n the Gujarat government Haren 
Pandya and another minister Ashok Bhatt were person- 
ally present during the looting and arson 

This 1s only a part of a greater economic war the 
VHP wishes to unleash on the Muslims A leaflet cir- 
culated by the VHP, calls for a total economic boycott 
of the Muslims in order to ‘throttle’ them, ‘break their 
backbone’, so that ‘it will be difficult for them to live 
in any corner of the country’ Muslims, from slum 
dwellers to businessmen and white-collar profession- 
als to senior government bureaucrats were targeted in 
this attack Upper class Muslim houses in posh locali- 
ties like Paldi and the Delite and Tarana Apartments 
were completely gutted and looted by a 5,000 strong 
mob 

A ‘tremendous communalization of society’ has 
taken place in Gujarat where ‘hatred towards the Mus- 
lim minority has been systematically inculcated in such 
amannerthat violence of barbaric proportions against 
thems not only widely condoned buteven enjoyed by 
certain sections of the Hindu communities ’ The local 
Gujarati media, especially the vernacular press like 
Sandesh and Gujarat Samachar, has duectly contri- 
buted to incitement and provocation for violence The 
collusion of the state, the police and the media was 
absolute Had it not been so ‘neither would the rioters 
have such precise information about the residents 
and business establishments ofthe Muslims, nor would 
the RSS-VHP been able to mobilise the enormous 
machinery that was deployed to play havoc in Ahme- 
dabad during this period ’ 

It 1s estimated that more than 70,000 Muslims 
have been rendered homeless and are staying in relief 
camps spread across the city The government has 
shown total negligence and apathy towards the 1efu- 
gees m these camps, specially the Muslim ones, which 
have no official support and have not been visited by a 
single politician or official They are run by NGOs, mis- 
sionaries and other private sources and have inadequate 
food, clothes, blankets, medicines and toilet ‘It seems 
that the governments deliberately pushing this enor- 


mous number of Muslim population to the margins 
of survival ' 

There has been an extensive destruction of 
mosques, dargahs and historical monuments during the 
riots In Ahmedabad alone, 20 mosques were deci- 
mated After destroying them, the rioters placed Hindu 
11015 in these mosques and madrasas, sometimes con- 
suming liquor and burning holy books A500 year old 
masjid at Isanpur, which was an ASI monument, was 
turned to rubble with the aid of bulldozers and cranes 
and the famous Sufi saint Wali Gujarati's dargah was 
razed to the ground, the plot metalled and merged with 
adjoming road 

‘Since the entire purpose ofthe attacks was to kill 
and brutalise.a particular community, irrevocably dam- 
age its economic interests, and force it out of earlier 
settlements to existing Muslim ghettos, these attacks 
can only be described as ethnic cleansing The parti- 
san role of the state, the government, police, civil 
admunistration, the ruling party, the VHP, Bajrang Dal 
and the rest of the Sangh brigade, all point to this 
ethnic cleansing to be state sponsored It will take 
generations for the victims to recover from such a 
pointed and vicious communal onslaught It 1s of 
immediate importance to bring the perpetrators to 
book and prosecute them ' 


Recommendations 

1 Ahigh level time bound enquiry by a sitting Supreme 
Court/High Court judge should be instituted 

2 ACBI enquiry into the role of the police 

3 The Press Council must examine the role of the 
Gujarati press 

4 Properandadequate relief and rehabilitation should 
be giventoall victims 

5 Compensation should be granted promptly 

6 Civil society organisations must be involved 

(For full text see http //www mnet fr/asindex/ 
sahmatreport032002 html) 


AN INTERIM REPORT TO THE NATIONAL 
HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION People's Union 
for Civil Liberties, Gujarat 


THE PUCL report ıs a detailed account of the ‘сот- 
munal orgy, violence and widespread terrorism i1ns- 
pired, encouraged and supported by the ruling party and 
the state ın the wake ofthe Godhra Sabarmati Express 
attack ' Thereport, which was presented tothe NHRC, 
makes a rapid appraisal of the situation in and around 
Vadodarainthe 22 days following the Godhra incident 


In his covering letter to the NHRC chairperson, Kirit 
Bhat, President, PUCL, Gujarat, writes 

‘The state of Gujarat has come under the most severe 
attack by communal hooligans resulting in an unprec- 
edented damage and destruction to life and property 
thenightmarish atmosphere ofterror and violence, per- 
petrated by the ruling party and the government con- 
tinues to threaten human rights, civil liberties, 
constitutional guarantee of individual freedom and 
democratic privileges lıfe has been hit so hard that 
we are afraid ıt will never come back to normal The 
state's chief minister has evaded all sense of responsi- 
bility and accountability ' 


Findings 

Poor and middle class Muslim minorities have been 
rendered shelter-less, their houses looted, destroyed or 
burnt Muslim families have been attacked en masse, 
looted, beaten, injured, таей and killed They have 
fled their homes to save their lives while some of their 
families are inreliefcamps ‘Over 15 mosques, dargahs 
and Muslim monuments have been destroyed in 
Vadodara city alone At least 100 Muslim shops and 
establishments have been attacked, destroyed, looted 
and burnt Lari gallas, paan shops, restaurants, hotels, 
big shops, small to big industries, home producing units 
are destroyed and gutted This list 1s far from complete 
and 22 days were not enough to assess destruction of 
lıfe and property of this scale and magnitude ’ 

The events and patterns of violence in Vadodara 
are the worst to have hit Gujarat During the day and 
night of 28 February 2002, Hindu extremists in orga- 
nised mobs attacked Muslim localities, stoning, stab- 
bing and wielding swords Gas cylinders, kerosene 
and petrol bombs were used to destroy mosques, 
houses and shops Acid was poured on goats belong- 
ing to Muslims Armed with electoral lists, the groups 
selectively targeted Muslim lives and properties 
and installed Hindu idols 1n their place After 15th 
March, the hitherto undamaged Muslim houses 
were destroyed “Today there 1s practically no Muslim 
property in non-Muslim areas undamaged by the loot 
andarson ' 

The terror spread to the rural areas of Vadodara 
district, which for the first time were exposed to large 
scale and inhuman violence by stoning, burning, 
smashing and killing of animals 

Elected representatives and persons from the 
ruling party played a key role in spreading the violence 
to hitherto peaceful and non-communal areas The 
Gujarati electronic and print media aired and published 
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provocative and inflammatory statements The 1dea 
wasto make all places unsafe for Muslims 

The distinguishing characteristic of these nots was 
the widespread appropriation and misuse of Hindu reli- 
gious symbols and figures including shouting ‘Jai Shri 
Ram’ asa battle cry, forcing Muslims to utter the name 
of Ram, pulling their beards, projecting the Godhra vic- 
tims as martyrs, organising frenzied chanting and Ram 
bhajans, mass singing of the Hanuman Chalisaetc 

‘The police did not respond to numerous and 
repeated phone calls by people who were seeking their 
protection and help ' Incidents often took place near 
police stations and chowkies and despite complaints 
and prior information, the police desisted from taking 
any action Rather, they stood and watched while shops 
were looted and burnt, sometimes 1n front of police sta- 
tions and control rooms In many instances, the police 
took active part in the looting, arson and the killings 
They subjected women to verbal, physical and sexual 
abuse by assaulting and beating them ‘Women were 
pulled out of their homes by dragging them by their 
breasts ' The police refused to lodge FIRs and in cases 
where they did, they were distorted The police have 
also been biased ın making their arrests 

Most of these attacks were pre-planned ‘Weeks 
before the attack people were moving around making 
alist of the all the Muslim residents and establishments 
inthe area ' The Muslims were systematically targeted 
for looting and arson The Bajrang Dal and the RSS 
continuously held meetings in different localities 
spreading rumours and terror Pamphlets were used to 
incite people by encouraging them to boycott Muslims 
in every possible way, instigating people to rape Mus- 
lim women and kill the newborn of the minority com- 
munity Psychologicalterrorism was used forexample, 
when an old Muslim man was shown the head of his 
beheaded son on a tray before being slain himself or 
when a woman was made to witness the dismember- 
ment of her son's body after which she was killed 


Recommendation 

1 Aspecialcourtofenquiry, onthe lines of a war crimes 
tribunal, by a sitting judge of the Supreme Court should 
be constituted The court should also have the power 
to punish 

2 Aspecific committee to be instituted to investigate 
the negative and dysfunctional role of the police, the 
other arms of the executive and the media 

3 The NHRC should ask the Police Commissioner for 
the video clippings from the local television channels 
and for the details of the combing operations 
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4 Prevent the misuse of POTA and selective use of 
other legal sections 

5 Immediately extend relief and implement rehabili- 
tation measures to all affected 

(For full text go to http //www pucl org/reports/ 
Topics/Religion-Communalism/2002/Guyarat- 
nhrc-submission htm) 


MEMORANDUM TO THE PRIME MINISTER 
Citizen’s Initiative, Gujarat 


THE Citizen’s Initiative, a Gujarat based collective of 
secular groups and individuals, met Prime Minister 
Vajpayee 1n Ahmedabad on 4 April and submitted a 
memorandum describing the situation obtaining in the 
state and recommendations for immediate action It 
may be noted that the state government tried to stop 
representatives of the group from meeting the PM 

The memorandum 1s based on data collected 
byateam of lawyers and paralegal workers from 3083 
respondents, from four regions of Ahmedabad and 
victims of the minority community from 17 camps in 
the city 


Findings 

1 ‘Words and emotions are insufficient to describe the 
flagrant violation of citizen’s rights, mostly belonging 
tothe minority community All those who have suffered 
inthe violence are by and large the poor and neglected 
sections of society ' 

2 ‘The violation of rights involved by nature being 
social, political and economic, it would be unfair to 
view the entire situation from the viewpoint of only 
“communal riots” Instead, it appears there is a well- 
planned sinister design to divide the people of the 
state between Hindus and Muslims ’ 

3 Morethana lakh of people have taken refuge in 102 
relief camps across the state They are living in the most 
inhuman conditions, afraid to go back home for fear 
of being attacked again While most have no home to 
return to, Іп a few cases, survivors who returned to 
salvage the remains were killed 

4 In the initial days, members of the affected commu- 
nity and NGOs (not government) provided basic food 
items and items like blankets When the government did 
start relief, our volunteers reported that the relief was of 
highly inferior quality Victims have been so traumatized 
that they have found it difficult to claim bodies of dead 
relatives, farless file FIRs with the local police 

5 The role of the state police and administration has 
been highly partisan Not only did the police stand by 


as mute witnesses, in some cases they went further by 
abetting the crime 

6 Despite talk of intelligence failure, nota single case 
of negligence has been initiated against any state offi- 
cial Nexther the chief minister nor the governor, in the 
first 42 hours, made any appeal for peace When the 
chief minister did speak he said, ‘Five crore people of 
Gujarat observed restraint under grave provocation ' 
7 The total number of dead has crossed the 800 mark, 
including 97 killed in police firing 2015 houses, 1934 
shops, 963 larigullas, 12 buses, 912 other vehicles were 
gutted and destroyed As per official information 
(7 March) 681 shops were ransacked, 119 persons 
received stab injuries and 753 had other injuries, 
Unofficialestimates are much higher 

8 The incidents of burning are alarmingly high In 
many cases, people were first murdered and then burnt 
to destroy evidence 

9 Tensions still prevails and systematic efforts are afoot 
to terrorize the minority community even in far-flung 
and scattered rural areas Private channels have been 
showing video cassettes in disturbed areas that can 
incite violence and no effort have been made to stop 
them Certain caste communities have reportedly been 
paid money to attack the minorities Pamphlets have 
been distributed calling on all ‘nationalist’ Hindus to 
declare economic and social boycott of all Muslims 
10 On the role of the police, 19 33% of respondents 
say that the police have committed serious actions 
against them, 24 16% say that the police, though 
present, did nothing to protect them, 4 48% claim that 
the police fired on the victims, and only 3 18% say that 
the police helped them 


Recommendations 

1 The KG Shah Commission of Enquiry set up by 
the Gujarat government should be strengthened by 
appointing at least two Supreme Court judges The 
terms of reference should be defined more sharply, 
focusing particularly on the role of the state adminis- 
tration and ruling party 

2 Special courts, also deemed human rights courts, 
should be set up under S 30 and public prosecutors 
appointed under S 31 of the Human Rights Act, 1993 
The trial in these courts should be held on a day to 
day basis 

3 Cases of sexual assault and atrocities on women 
should be investigated by a special cell assisted by rep- 
resentatives of women’s organisations The compen- 
sation for rape victims should be equal to that given to 
those killed in the riots 


4 Action should be initiated against public servants 
neglecting the discharge of their duties or support- 
ing perpetrators of violence The issue of transfer of 
police officers who had reportedly done good work in 
preventing violence should be immediately investi- 
gated into 

5 People who have been forced out of villages should 
be provided police protection and reinstated in their 
original villages Panchayats should be made respon- 
sible for preservation of law and order, and 1f unwill- 
ing, be liquidated 

6 Relief camps should be supported with adequate 
supplies, and assigned a revenue official to ensure the 
above and submit a weekly report on progress Spe- 
cial facilities should be set up for processing insurance 
and compensation claims 

7 For long term rehabilitation, the Gujarat State Dis- 
aster Management Authority, assisted by outside 
experts, should be asked to prepare a comprehensive 
plan for those who have lost commercial/industrial 
property, homes, those displaced in rural areas and 
those completely destitute 

8 Finally, all desecrated ordamaged places of worship 
should berestored, the government should encourage, 
support, facilitate and announce formation of peace 
committees, and leaders of the majority communuty, 
seniorofficials and police officers should enter into йа- 
logue with different community leaders to help pro- 
mote mutual trust 

(Forfurtherinformation nagrikpahel hotmail com) 


STATE-SPONSORED CARNAGE IN GUJA- 
RAT ReportofaCPI(M)-AIDWA Delegation Delhi, 
March 2002 


ACENTRAL delegation of CPI(M) along with repre- 
sentatives of the All India Democratic Women's 
Association, visited Gujarat from 10-13 March, to 
express solidarity with the victims of communal vio- 
lence and get a first hand report of events on and from 
27 February 2002 The delegation spoke to over 1000 
people — citizens from both communities, victims of 
communal attacks, administrative officials in 
Ahmedabad, members of relief committees, citizens 
initiatives, NGOs and intellectuals 

The delegation visited camps ın Shah Alam, 
Bapunagar, Aman Chowk, Sundaram Nagar, Juhapura, 
Kankaria Municipal School 7 and 8 and Dariyakhan 
Ghummar 1n Ahmedabad and the railway station, Iqbal 
Relief Camp and the Civil Hospital in Godhra One 
member also visited Mehsana district 
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Findings 
1 Thattheevents were state sponsored and not acom- 
munal riot In Godhra, the administration moved 
swiftly but elsewhere the 24-hour bandh was used to 
mobilise supporters 
2 Even mohallas inhabited entirely by Muslims were 
devastated, the police sealed off the areas and accom- 
panied VHP mobs 
3 There is prima facie evidence to show complicity of 
top ruling party leaders, including ministers 
4 Thereisevidence of careful planning (a) inthe guise 
of collecting census data, house checks had been car- 
ried out recently, (b) cranes, shovels, trucks were used 
to attack and bring down buildings owned by Muslims 
and their shrines, mosques etc , (c) state complicity can 
be seen in the 1mmediate tarring over of the desecrated 
shrine of Wali Gujarati Symbols of religious identity 
~ masjids, graves — were attacked with the help of 
trucks and perhaps, bulldozers Madrasas that were 
attacked were left with offensive slogans written on 
the walls 
5 In contrast to the 1984 Sikh nots, the Gujarat car- 
nage is the result of ‘systematic spread of communal 
poison’ by the Sangh Parivar against minorities (Chris- 
tian and Muslim) in the name of Hindu Rashtra 

‘The above can be inferred from the following 
In 1999 a inter-communal marnage was opposed and 
a vicious campaign launched against the Muslims 
which forced 300 families to leave This was followed 
byanattack on Christians by 5000 VHPfollowers (also 
in 1999) Inflammatory pamphlets have been circu- 
lated by the Sangh Parivar over the years which should 
have been banned by any secular state Such pamphlets 
have been used by the kar sevaks to mobilise people — 
one such pamphlet dated August 2001 was found in the 
burned carriage ın Godhra The above indicates that 
the Gujarat carnage is an ongoing project of the 
Hindutva forces ' 
6 Eye witnesses report that middleclass and educated 
people were involved in the looting and displayed 
the looted goods as trophies The Hindutva platform 
appears to encourage criminal acts against the ‘other’ 
7 The economic assets of the minority community 
were targeted An estimated 700 shops/hotels owned 
by members of the minority community were burnt 
It was reported that the arsonists carried a list of 
these hotels with them, which explains how they were 
identified 
8 Tribals were used to attack Muslims and there seems 
to have been cynical manipulation of their feelings 
against Muslim moneylenders to excite them Earlier 
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the vanvasi movement amongst Hindu tribals was used 
to rouse them against Christians 

9 The delegation also commented on the extreme 
savagery of the attacks, the large number of womenand 
children who were killed Rods, swords, etc were used 
to1nflict injury One victim had a rod pushed down his 
throat and women had cuts on their breasts 

10 People came well prepared In the Bapunagar 
attack in Ahmedabad, mobs moved about freely and 
police were seen directing them The conditions in 
camps were hornble, there was paucity of medical help, 
presence only of voluntary doctors, no lady doctors, 
very limited food supplies, appalling provision of 
water and sanitation contributing to the trauma and 
insecurity of the victims 

11 State figures on the numbers killed are a gross 
underestimate The 1ssue of compensations critical but 
noeffort 1s being made to register FIRs Camp inmates 
fear that the empty spaces of destroyed property will 
be taken over 

12 The delegation recorded heartening instances 
where neighbours saved Muslims and Hindus fled 
and Muslims protected their property Many people 
expressed horror at what had happened 


Recommendations 

| That the state and Central government should act 
swiftly to identify and arrest the guilty Also to inves- 
tigate the Godhra incident quickly as evidence has 
already been allowed to be destroyed The individual 
appointed to head the inquiry 15 not suitable as his pro- 
Hindutva sentiments are known and his judgement has 
been commented on by the Supreme Court saying that 
he ‘relies more on imagination than fact ’ 

2 The army must continue its presence in Gujarat 
till end of the month and increase its presence in rural 
areas 

3 A fundamentally different political situation 15 
required ın Gujarat before Muslims can be rehabili- 
tated and feel secure enough to return to their homes 
The Chief Minister, Narendra Modi, must be removed 
(For full text go to http //www mnet fr/aundex/ 
CPMAIDWA2002gujaratreport html) 


GUJARAT CARNAGE 2002: A Report to the 
Nation Independent Fact Finding Mission 


THIS report ıs prepared by an independent fact- 
findingteamcomprising Kamal Mitra Chenoy, (JNU), 
S P Shukla (Former Finance Secretary and former 
Member, Planning Commission), K S Subramanian 


(former Director General, Police, Tripura) and Achin 
Vanaik (Jamia MilliaIslamia) The team visited Godhra 
and Ahmedabad from March 22-26 and interviewed 
victims, eyewitnesses, officials, judges, lawyers, jour- 
nalists, NGOs, activists and relief camp managers The 
objective was to establish the truth about Godhra and 
the subsequent riots and to verify the allegations of 
state complicity The findings of the mission are to be 
presented to the Concerned Citizens’ Tribunal set up 
1n Gujarat. 


Findings 
"The events in Gujarat do not constitute a communal 
riot ' Barring Godhra, the carnage that followed was 
a 'state-backed and one-sided violence against Mus- 
lims tantamount to a deliberate pogrom ' Communal 
violence in Gujarat has assumed a ‘comprehensive 
state-wide dimension', including large rural areas, 
‘marked by attacks by tribal people on the Muslim 
minority ’ The casualties are very high, with unoffi- 
cial estimate of deaths at around 2,000 or even higher 
Deaths ın rural areas have not been adequately reported 
as entire settlements have been wiped out with none 
left to report the deaths As the administration was 
bent upon understating the violence, the official 
record of death 1s 800, with the police reluctant to 
lodge FIRs 

The Godhra incident 1s the result of extreme 
provocation of the Muslims by the karsevaks. In the 
days preceding the incident of the burning of the 
Sabarmati Express, karsevaks travelling back from 
Ayodhya repeatedly provoked and harassed Muslim 
passengers, hitting them with iron rods, forcing them 
to shout ‘Jai Shri Ram’, pulling their beards and push- 
ing them off the train 1f they did not comply to their 
demands and even abducting Muslim women This 
occurred ın Ahmedabad and Godhra too, despite the 
communal history of Gujarat and the prevalence of a 
charged atmosphere Thus escalated to a fracas with 
Muslim vendors at Godhra station followed by an 
exchange of stone pelting, finally leading to the burn- 
ing of coach S6 of the Sabarmati Express The 2,000 
odd Muslims who participated belonged to the Ghanchi 
community living in the nearby basti of Singal Falia, 
an area prone to communal violence It was easy to 
quickly gather so many people and it was a spontane- 
ous and heinous reaction to the provocation 

The government accused the Muslims of Singal 
Falia of acting as ISI agents and publicised the trans- 
portation of the charred bodies to Ahmedabad fora pub- 
lic funeral, fomenting communal tension and hysteria, 


which fuelled the attacks that followed. A blind eye 
was turned to the provocative propaganda by the 
Guyarati media like Sandesh, Sangh Parivar affiliates 
like the VHP and state functionaries ‘The suborning 
of large sections of the administration and the police 
to permit . and to facilitate the Hindutva agenda, was 
critical for the spread, intensity and persistence of the 
communal violence.’ The state government sanctioned 
and supported the bandh that followed and signalled 
to the bureaucracy and the police to minimise their 
intervention “Since then the government has system- 
atically tried to cover-up, minimise and even justify 
the extent of violence, while protecting the guilty and 
those guilty of dereliction of duty This 1s why the 
events of February-March 2002 can only be called a 
state-sponsored pogrom ' 

This pogrom required systematic planning well 
1n advance of the Godhra incident ‘The lists the riot- 
ers possessed and used must have been compiled over 
time The targeting of Muslim homes, institutions, 
establishments and shrines was very precise and 
accurate Even when there was only one Muslim shop 
or home in a congested Hindu-dominated area, it was 
attacked, ransacked and burnt Businesses that had 
Hindu and non-Muslim names were identified and 
targeted along with others ın which Muslims were a 
minority or sleeping partners The mobs were huge, at 
times several thousand strong brought in buses and 
trucks ’ Vehicles were used to ferry thousands of gas 
cylinders and transport looted goods In the weeks 
before the outbreak, Ahmedabad was experiencing a 
widely reported shortage of cylinders ‘There must 
have been official connivance to release such large 
quantities of LPG gas cylinders ? 

"Thebreakdown oflaw and orderin Ahmedabad, 
Vadodara and elsewhere was a consequence of the 
politicisation ofthe administration and the police ? ‘The 
BJP, RSS, VHP, Bajrang Dal and associated organisa- 
tions hadallegedly penetrated state institutions during 
the BJP rule in Gujarat ' The RSS and the VHP also 
control key functionaries of the state There was a vir- 
tual breakdown of large areas of police functioning or 
the above-mentioned preparations should not have 
goneunnoticed This mass movement of men, materi- 
als and vehicles could easily have been curbed by 
decisive police action. No preventive arrests were 
made, and those made were largely that of Muslims 
In Kutch, Surat and Amreli where decisive action was 
taken by the police and the administration, the situa- 
tion was kept under control The Gujarat government 
functioned not as a constitutionally bound, non- 
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partisan and independent body, but one controlled by 
and answerable to the Sangh Parivar 

The Central government chose to minimise the 
seriousness of what has happened ‘Without their sus- 
tained and consistent support, the Mod: government 
could not have been emboldened to continue with tts 
bloody, anti-Constitutional and anti-national activities. 
Since the defence of the Constitutional order 1s its pri- 
mary duty, the Union government has failed to uphold 
its oath of office ' 

The primary responsibility for the communal 
conflagration rests with the Sangh Parivar It provided 
the ideological, political and administrative leadership 
and backbone forthe tragicevents What has happened 
in Gujarat 1s a gruesome tragedy that will have ‘severe 
consequences for the continuation of India as a secu- 
lar, multicultural democracy If minorities, along with 
those who disagree with the Hindutva fanatics can be 
attacked 1n this manner, then a secular India cannot 
survive ' 


Recommendations 

1 In view of the Constitutional breakdown in Gujarat, 
under the obligations enjoined on it under Article 355, 
the Union Government should impose President’s Rule 
under Article 356 

2 Stringent and extensive measures must be under- 
taken to depoliticise and decommunalise the bureauc- 
racy and the police 

3 The KG Shah Commission of Inquiry should be 
replaced by a Commission of Inquiry headed by a sit- 
ting Supreme Court judge and including one or more 
sitting High Court judge with more extensive terms of 
reference 

4 Special courts should be set up to try the guilty, 
including leading politicians CBI inquiries be insti- 
tuted against senior police officers and bureaucrats 

5. Recommendations of the National Police Commis- 
sion should be accepted and implemented immediately. 
6. Immediate measures for relief and rehabilitation 
should be taken Peace committees should be set up in 
each locality to facilitate the smooth rehabilitation of 
the victims 

7 Free medical and psychiatric help should be given 
to traumatised victims, especially women and children, 
including a large number of women and girl children 
who have been raped. 

8 The Press Council should investigate the role of the 
media specially the Gujarati language press 

(For full text go to http.//www mnet fr/aiindex/ 
GujCarnage.html) 
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HOW HAS THE GUJARAT MASSACRE 
AFFECTED MINORITY WOMEN? The survi- 
vors speak A Women’s Panel, sponsored by Citizen's 
Initiative 


A SIX-MEMBER women’s panel from Delhi, 
Bangalore, Tamil Nadu and Ahmedabad conducted a 
5-day fact finding mission from 27-31 March 2002, ‘to 
assess the трасі of continuing violence on minority 
women 1n Gujarat.’ The panel members were Syeda 
Hameed, Muslim's Women's Forum, Delhi, Ruth 
Manorama, National Alliance of Women, Bangalore, 
Malını Ghose, Nirantar, Delhi, Sheba George, Sahrwaru, 
Ahmedabad, Farah Naqvi, independent journalist, 
Delhi and Marı Thekaekara, Accord, Tamil Nadu 

‘Given the particular targeting of women in this 
carnage, there was an urgent need fora sectoral inves- 
tigation into how women in particular have been 
affected (and) to determine the nature and extent of 
crimes against women, find evidence ofthe role played 
by the police and other state institutions 1n protecting 
women, to determine new elements in the current spate 
of violence (and) to determine the role of organisa- 
tions like the VHP and the Bajrang Dal ' The team 
visited seven relief camps in Ahmedabad, Kheda, 
Vadodara, Sabarkantha and Panchmahals districts 
and spoke to a large number of women survivors as 
wellas intellectuals, activists, the media, officials and 
politicians 


Findings 
Like the other aforementioned investigations, this 
report too finds that the pattern of violence was pre- 
planned, organised and precise in targeting The cur- 
rent carnage was preceded by an escalation of tension 
and build-up by the VHPandthe Bajrang Dal and there 
is an alarming trend towards ghettoisation of the Mus- 
lim community in rural areas for the first time. The 
Gujarati vernacular press played a dangerous and 
criminal role in promoting violence, particularly in 
provoking sexual violence against women Rural 
women have been affected by communal violence on 
this scale for the first time 

‘There 1s compelling evidence of sexual violence 
against women ' These crimes have been grossly 
underreported and they demand further investigation 
The surviving women have suffered the ‘most bestial 
forms of sexual violence-including rape, gang rape, 
mass гаре, stripping, insertion of objects into their body 
and molestation A majority of rape victims have been 
burnt alive There is evidence of state and police com- 


plicity in perpetuating crimes against women and no 
effort was made to protect (them) ' 

Maya Kodnani, a BJP MLA from Naroda Patrya 
told the panel on being questioned about sexual vio- 
lence, accha, kya yeh sach hat? Ekpolicewale ne mujhe 
bataya kt aise hua hai par usne dekha nai (Is this true? 
One policeman mentioned this to me but he had not 
seen anything) ‘No Mahila Police was deployed. The 
impact on women has been physical, economic and 
psychological. On all three fronts there 1s no evidence 
of state efforts to help them. (In the) relief camps, moth- 
ers struggle to keep their children alive ın the most 
appalling physical conditions... 

The following are some extracts from the 
women'stestimony documented in the report. 

"The mob started chasingus with burningtyres 1t was 
then that they raped many girls. We saw about 8-10 
rapes We saw them strip 16-year-old Mehrunissa 
They were stripping themselves and beckoning to the 
girls Then they raped them right there on the road We 
saw a girl’s vagina being split open Then they were 
burnt and now there 1s no evidence ' (Kulsum Bibi) 
"The mob which came from Chara Nagar and Kuber 
Nagar, started burning people at around 6 in the 
evening. The mob stripped all the girls of the locality, 
including my 22-year-old daughter, and raped them... 
Seven members of my family were burnt including my 
wife (40), my sons (18, 14 and 7) and my daughters 
(2, 4, 22) My eldest daughter, who later died in the 
civil hospital, told me that those who raped her were 
wearing shorts They hit her on the head and then burnt 
her ' (Abdul Usman) 

"The mob caught my husband and hit him on his head 
twice withthesword Then they threw petrol in his eyes 
and burned him My sister-in-law was stripped and 
raped They threw petrol on her and her three month 
old baby was taken from her lap and thrown in the fire 
My brother-in-law was also struck on the head with the 
sword and thrown ın the fire.. They took away all the 
money and jewellery and then burnt the children with 
petrol My mother-in-law was raped too. I witnessed 
all this. Unmarried girls from my street were stripped, 
raped and burnt.’ (Jannat Sheikh) 

Sahrwaru activists working in the Shah Alam re- 
lief camp testified that women arrived inthe camp stark 
naked. Some could barely walk because of torn geni- 
tals “We were told about Najma Bano who was brought 
to the camp unconscious, her body covered with bites 
and nail marks She was bleeding profusely Pieces of 
wood, which had been shoved up her vagina were ex- 
tricated by the women who dressed her wounds ° 


The report states, ‘We have been shaken and 
numbed by the scale and brutality of the violence that 
1s still continuing ın Gujarat we were unprepared for 
what we saw and heard, for fear in the eyes and anguish 
in the words of ordinary women whose basic right to 
live a life of dignity has been snatched away from 
them ' 


Recommendations 

The report makes an exhaustive set of recommenda- 
tions, some of which call for CBI investigations, set- 
ting up of special courts and examination of the role of 
the state and police. Following are some key recom- 
mendations pertaining to women 

1 Testimonies of sexual violence from all the affected 
areas need to be recorded on an urgent basis to under- 
stand the nature and extent of crrmes committed against 
women 

2 Aspecial task force comprised of people from out- 
side Gujarat, to be set up immediately for taking cog- 
nisance of the context ın which sexual violence has 
taken place and commence the task of filing FIRs. The 
task force should consist of people with legal exper- 
tise, women police personnel, women's rights acti- 
vists, women leaders from the Musltm community and 
headed by a senior woman IAS officer 

3. For cases of rape, medical examinations should not 
be treated as the basic evidence 

4. The ‘normal’ technical requirements of the legal 
process should be made contingent to the special cır- 
cumstances. The testimonies alone of women should 
betreated as the basis for further legal action 

5 Counselling to be provided :mmediately 

6 Women’s rights activists to be allowed work freely 
with police protection 

7. Sanitation should be mproved and the health needs 
of pregnant women and trauma patients should be 
attended 

8 Acomprehensive rehabilitation policy for rape 
victims needs to be announced urgently 

9 The UN Special Rapporteur on Violence against 
Women should be called for investigation and assess- 
ment, as the National Commission for Women has 
failed to make itself available [The NCW has since 
sentateamto Gujarat] 

10. Rehabilitation not to be confused with relief and 
should be provided immediately on the advice of a 
panel composed of experts from different disciplines 
(For full text of the report contact Syeda Hameed in 
Delhiatsayeda ? mantraonline com) or Sheba George 
in Ahmedabad at sahrwaruadl © sancharnet 1n) 
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Books 


ETHNIC CONFLICTAND CIVIC LIFE: Hindus 
and Muslims in India by Ashutosh Varshney. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 2002 


Ashutosh Varshney 1s one of the leading political 
scientists 1n the United States and 1s presently a pro- 
fessoratthe University of Michigan after having stud- 
1ed at MIT and taught at Harvard. His tenure at MIT 
grounded him ın solid empiricism, in detailed field 
work, in rigourous methodology and in quantitative 
analysis —all rare in the social sciences in general bar- 
ring economics He ıs the author of many well-known 
works in diverse areas like food policy, nationalism and 
1ndustrial growth. For the past decade he has been 
researching communal riots and violence 1n India 

When he started this endeavour, even he would 
not have 1magined that his work would culminate in a 
book that would not only have deep scholarship butalso 
real-world significance. Ethnic Conflict and Civic Life 
Hindus and Muslims in India was released by Yale Uni- 
versity Press justtwo weeks before the Godhracarnage 
and the subsequent Narendra Modi-sponsored geno- 
cide ın Gujarat 

The book has therefore received more than its 
fair share of attention and Varshney himself has been 
interviewed by newspapers and magazines, thereby 
bringing this book to a wider audience This 1s the 
second time 1n recent months that the prestigious but 
relatively low-key Yale University Press has hit the 
headlines a few years back, 1t published Ahmed 
Rashid’s authoritative book onthe Taliban Atthattime, 
this book did not make waves But after 11 September, 
it became a bestseller and deservedly so Varshney’s 
book too should see a simular trend 

Communal violence has been studied exten- 
sively Various theories have been expounded as to why 
Hindu-Muslim nots take place One school believes 
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that economic factors play a key role, while another 
holds political parties and religious fundamentalists 
responsible for fomenting discord Others believe that 
the Hindu-Muslim relationship ıs inherently prone to 
periodic outbursts of violence and killings Varshney's 
contribution is to juxtapose the question — what causes 
communal riots — with the question — what accounts 
for communal peace 1n different urban settings 

To understand the presence of communal vio- 
lence, Varshney believes it is important to understand 
its absence simultaneously Thus, he takes three pairs 
ofcities Calicutand Aligarh, Lucknow and Hyderabad 
and Suratand Ahmedabad Calicut, Lucknow and Surat 
have been traditionally riot-free cities, while Aligarh, 
Hyderabad and Ahmedabad have been very riot-prone 
The research then is a detailed investigation into why 
the three cities have been relatively peaceful and why 
the otherthree have been rocked every once in a while 
by riots The importance of the research design lies in 
studying the cities notindividually but in pairs Itis this 
that gives Varshney's work adistinctive flavour 

His main conclusion 15 simply stated Cities are 
peaceful where there are civic institutions, alliances 
and networks that foster communal peace Cities аге 
peaceful when there 1s associational, as opposed to 
merely everyday engagement between communities 
Cities see violence where such institutions, alliances 
and networks are either absent or have atrophied as in 
Ahmedabad On Ahmedabad, particularly since it 1s 
very much in the news these days, Varshney points out 
that the decline of integrative institutions lıke the Tex- 
tile Labour Association and the ascendancy ofa politi- 
cal role over its civic role in the Congress Party 1s what 
has made Ahmedabad a hotspot for sectarian strife 

Of course, this 1s much too simplistic an expla- 
nation for the recent pogroms in the Hindutva labora- 
tory. Varshney has not, for example, dealt with the 


consequences of the way 1n which the VHP has spread 
itself in the state leading to rural riots for the first time, 
something that Varshney’s basic theory denies since 
he starts from the presumption that nots are an urban 
phenomena Just as Varshney has not dealt with the 
VHP in connection with Ahmedabad, he does not 
include, in any meaningful way, the nefarious role of 
the MIM in polarising Hyderabad or of a land mafia 
that has made Aligarh a tinderbox. Indeed, if riots are 
seen as predominantly an urban happening, then they 
cannot be studied without reference to the nature and 
pattern of urban growth in its various manifestations 
No doubt, as Varshney says, civic engagement 1s 
crucial but to give associations a larger-than-life role 
as he does 1s to overlook the larger economic and 
political context in which these networks flourish (or 
perish) Varshney deals with this fleetingly when he 
talks about Bihar, a state that saw the horrendous 
Bhagalpur riots in 1989 but that has been peaceful since 
then entirely because of Laloo Prasad Yadav’s politi- 
cal stance Lowercaste parties or subaltern secularists 
are Clearly transforming social lıfe and in Bihar this has 
resulted in over a decade of communal peace Whether 
the BSP will play asimilarrole in UPremains to be seen 
Are civic networks ahistorical legacy orcanthey 
be built? Varshney draws attention to three examples 
where civic engagement has been deliberately fostered 
Two of these are through NGOs - Disha in Saharanpur 
and the famous SEWA in Ahmedabad and a third 1s 
through a sensitive police officer in the textile town of 
Bhiwandi. Bhiwandi is an example of a town that has 
passed from violence to peace unlike Surat that has 
moved from peace to violence Whether Bhiwandi 15 
replicable or not, Varshney leaves to ‘future research’ 
Varshney places great faith 1n intercommunal 
engagement and rightly so But he discounts the 
importance of intracommunal and intraethnic asso- 
ciations saying that they were not found useful for 
purposes of ethnic or communal peace This 1s too 
sweeping a generalisation since our own experience 
shows that while interethnic associations can nurture 
peace, intraethnic associations can certainly vitiate 
the atmosphere and create conditions conducive to 
communal riots 
Varshney's book deservedly carries encomiums 
from such luminaries like Samuel Huntington, David 
Laiten, Susanne Rudolph and Alfred Stephan Itisa work 
of formidable scholarship that 15 only to be expected 
from someone trained at MIT and Harvard It 1s inno- 
vative and enhances our understanding of Hindu- 
Muslimstrifein recentdecades Why aren’t such books 


coming out of our intellectual establishment that 
are enjoying huge subsidies and are wallowing in the 
‘leisure of the theory class’ 


Jairam Ramesh 


RSS’S TRYST WITH POLITICS: From Hedge- 
war to Sudarshan by Pralay Kanungo Manohar, 
Delhi, 2002 


IF one wants to understand why two years ago in 
Orissa, Australian missionary Graham Staines and his 
two little sons were burnt alive while fast asleep in their 
Jeep, why Gujarat 1s presently witnessing a well- 
planned, state-promoted campaign of rape, looting, 
arson and genocide against the Muslims, and what lies 
in store for even those Hindus who do not subscribe to 
the RSS goal of turning India into a Hindu nation, this 
1s a must read Even a casual reading of this well- 
researched book 1s enough to convince one that the 
gruesome happenings in Gujarat are no aberration 
They flow from the logic of ‘cultural nationalism’ that 
constitutes the core of RSS ideology 

Over the past more than a decade, the success 
achieved by RSS’s political wing, the BJP, ın grabbing 
political space and thereafter political power at the Cen- 
tre and a few states has compelled serious scholars 
and researchers to take note of the phenomenon and, 
as aresult, anumber of excellent books have appeared 
on the subject quite a few of them written by foreign- 
ers While most of them add to our understanding of 
the way the concept of nationalism as defined or 
understood by leaders of the national movement, most 
notably Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, 
underwent a metamorphosis at the hands of the Hindu 
communalists, they offer—as 1s also required from the 
reader — a high degree of theoretical sophistication 
This can, and at times does, lead to jarring academic 
Jargon and obfuscation of the post-modernist variety 
inthe name oftheory Kanungo's book is unblemished 
on this count. It offers good empirical research and a 
straight, clear-cut thematic narrative of how the RSS 
and its ideological concerns took shape over the past 
75 years and how it spread its tentacles in every domain 
of the country’s social and political life 

While it 1s true that quite a lot of ground had 
already been covered by scholars such as Curran, 
Goyal, Anderson and Damle, Hansen, and Jaffrelot, 
Kanungo focuses his critical attention on the political 
nature of the RSS, especially in view of the fact that 
the organisation has always maintained that ıt 1s a 
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social andcultural organisation with no politicsto play 
He has been successful in showing that right from its 
inception, the RSS was soaked in hatred for all those 
who came to India from outside — ‘Parsts and Jews 
who came as guests and Muslims and Christians who 
came as invaders ' 

While its founder K.B. Hedgewar talked only 
of the ‘Yavana snakes’ (Muslims), his successor M S 
Golwalkar added to the list. communists, Christians 
and Muslims. The present RSS chief K.S. Sudarshan 
now talks of an ‘epic war’ between the Hindus and the 
‘anti-Hindus’, thereby meaning that even those Hin- 
dus who do not see eye to eye with the proponents of 
Hindutva will be punished along with the Muslims and 
the Christians 1n order to impose Hindu hegemony 
and unquestioned supremacy. In short, it 1s the RSS 
who arrogates to itself the sole right to define who 1s 
a Hindu In its definition of ‘we’ and the ‘other’, the 
‘other’ includes all those who are not with it 

It explains how and why Atal Bihar Vajpayee, 
who as prime minister took an oath to adhere by the 
Constitution, could so easily declare 1n Goa that *we 
haveallowed the Muslims to say their prayers and fol- 
low their religion,’ completely forgetting that the 
Constitution was not made by the Hindus alone. There 
were anumber of Muslim members of the Constituent 
Assembly who took part in the debates and it was the 
Indian people as a whole who gave themselves a Cons- 
titution that allowed freedom of religion to all Indian 
citizens He also talked of Muslims creating trouble 
wherever they lived, thus repeating the Muslim stereo- 
type that he learntin the RSS shakha 

Kanungo tells us that the RSS from tts earliest 
days has believed in the concept of ‘just violence’. It 
has firmly maintained that communal violence 1s 
always resorted to by the Muslims and the Hindus 
respond to it by taking recourse to ‘just violence’ From 
the beginning, the RSS trained its swayamsevaks (our 
PM being no exception) 1n martial arts so that they 
could protect the Hindus in the face of communal vio- 
lence from the Muslims, and also retaliate Hedgewar 
did not believe in Hindu-Muslim unity and consi- 
dered all Muslims as ‘anti-national’. He taught the 
swayamsevaks how to wield the lathi, not against the 
British but against the Muslims. 

No wonder that the RSS and its affiliates like 
the VHP, Bajrang Dal and the BJP have launched a 
campaign in Gujarat for an economic boycott of the 
Muslims so that whatever little business remained in 
their hands, even after the widespread riots, could be 
wipedout 
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Conversions have also been a favourite theme of 
the RSS and this explains the brutal killing of Graham 
Staines and his sons and a spate of attacks on Chris- 
tian educational institutions, churches, nuns and 
priests Remember Vajpayee calling for a ‘national 
debate’ over the issue! 

Kanungo makes a valid distinction between 
Islamic fundamentalists and the RSS zealots and says 
the RSS can hardly be called fundamentalist because, 
unlike Islamic fundamentalists, it does not want a theo- 
cratic state 1n India It aims at Hinduising all spheres 
of national life without tinkering with the institutions 
of a modern state. It may have stopped repeating the 
Golwalkar prescription of snatching away all rights 
from the Muslims and the Christians if they fail to 
Hinduise themselves, but it has not moved away from 
this approach 

Itisa little intriguing that after having laid bare the 
RSS ideology, politics, organisational techniques and 
nationwide networks, and after having described them 
at several places as ‘totalitarian’, Kanungo fights shy of 
calling the RSS ‘fascist’ towards the end of the book 

The book offers a valuable account of the way 
RSS and BJP have pursued their political goals, the 
kind of organisational problems they face due to 
unexpectedly fast growth, and the dangers posed by 
such adevelopmenttothe Indian polity. It ıs a welcome 
addition to critical literature on the RSS 


Kuldeep Kumar 


URBAN VIOLENCE IN INDIA: Identity Politics, 
‘Mumbai’, and the Postcolonial City by Thomas 
Blom Hansen Permanent Black, Delhi, 2001. 


THE volume 15 relevant in the present context of the 
communal violence and role of the BJP governed state 
of Gujarat Bombay, a symbol of modernity for many 
intellectuals, has been transformed into ‘Mumbar’ It 
15 no mere translation ofthe English spelling ofthe ver- 
nacularpronunciation The change signifies alteration 
of the culture and identity of the city involving astrug- 
gle for space The issue primarily revolves around 
questions such as. which space, and whose space? 
Whatdoes the name fix and territorialize as its object? 
Which and whose history should it referto and demar- 
cate? The phenomenon has a long history, according 
to the author, rooted in the ‘nativist agenda’ developed 
over two centuries under different banners. Violent 
nationalism as constructed and practiced by the Shiv 
Sena during the last three decades has taken the agenda 


to its logical destination One wonders if there 15 only 
one inevitable destination ofthe *nativist agenda’ ? 

The major thrust of the volume is to analyze the 
agenda, growth, style and functioning ofthe Shiv Sena 
in Mumbai Bal Thackeray formed the Sena in 1966 
under the protective shadow ofthe Congress The city's 
middleclass environment was conducive toits growth 
Initially ıt launched a violent campaign against the 
non-Marathi population, particularly Gujarati entre- 
preneurs and South Indian white collar employees 
working in the private and public sectors Slowly, it 
expanded its base among the working class 

Following the communal riots of Bhiwandi ın 
1970, the Sena joined hands with Hindu Mahasabha 
informing a Hindu Maha Sangh and launched an anti 
Muslim campaign After a brief lull in its career, it 
intensified the campaign during the 1984 nots in which 
the Sena actively and systematically participated It 1s 
now common knowledge and well documented by the 
Srikrishna Commission that the Sainiks were given 
free rein 1n the 1992-93 anti-Muslim carnage. Sub- 
scribing to the Hindu Rastra theory, Thackeray repeat- 
edly pronounced, *We are Hindustanis and therefore 
Hindus ' All Muslims were repeatedly branded as 
aggressors, traitors, Pakistanis, and so on Historical 
facts were twisted to blame Muslim rulers for destroy- 
ing Indian culture and civilization All these poisoned 
the minds of Hindus Such systematic propaganda 
added inflammatory fuel to fire, leading to riots 

These riots further exacerbated the feelings of 
marginalization and isolation among Muslims The 
author observes that Muslims of Mumbai remain 
torn between a strategy of ‘community purification’, 
advocated by religious organizations, and another 
strategy of ‘plebian assertion’ promoted by small 
entrepreneurs 

The Sena’s organizational structure 1s highly cen- 
tralized and authoritarian Inthe early tenure of the Shiv 
Sena-BJP coalition government between 1995 and 
1999, Thackeray often ‘demonstrated his determina- 
tion to act asa law unto himself outside the government 
structure’ (201), demonstrating his disrespect for the 
principle of rule of law and the judicial system Also, 
during the last three decades the Sena has made 
violence an integral part of its politics and public 
culture It speaks of physical violence as a way to 
purify society and to restore masculinity. It has propa- 
gated, practiced and legitimized violence as a politi- 
cal instrument to grab power and eliminate dissent 

The Sena has expanded the scope of ‘political 
society’ in Maharashtra by defying every rule and con- 


vention of democracy It has tried to use state power 
and public resources to further the interests of its 
leadership and to deflect the legal process 1n order to 
ensure de facto impunity for its activists. As a result, 
‘the emergence and rule of the Shiv Sena has undoubt- 
edly weakened the reach, efficacy and authority of the 
government bureaucracy’ and has allowed the police 
force to ‘become an independent political factor 1n its 
own right.’ The Shiv Sena has tried hard to transform 
the very notions of politics, public behaviour, civility 
and legality In the process, the aura of the state as a 
site of neutrality and rule of law has been eroded. 

The Sena does not stand for an egalitarian social 
order but it catches the imagination ofthe poor, mainly 
because of its populist programme of bestowing self- 
respect on ordinary people, regardless of their caste 
In flamboyant style 1t deals with everyday problems 
‘rapidly, visibly, and, though rarely aimed at transform- 
Ing institutions or practices, with some immediate 
effect’ (116) The Sena, Hansen observes, ‘engages a 
widespread quest for social mobility among ordinary 
people — a quest compounded by the slow structural 
forces of democratic revolution’ (111). Butits concern 
forthe have-nots is more instrumental than genuine 

The Sena-BJP government had a dismal record 
in carrying out pro-poor programmes In fact, the gov- 
emment decided to deport beggars of Mumbai to their 
native places The government expressed its wish for 
‘ousting and expunging of all signs of the poor and the 
plebian from Bombay and other cities, whether Mus- 
lims or those living in the zopadpattis, namely all who 
were seen as encroaching on the comfort and physical 
security of the middleclass’ (211) 

A minor point regarding the use of categories by 
social scientists needs to be made 1n the present climate 
of communal politics. One has to be very careful in 
using, by implication legitimizing the social catego- 
ries used by politicians. Hansen writes about the bust- 
ness community as Parsi, Marwari, Gujarati and 
Muslim (38) as if Muslims and Parsis have no regional 
identity Needless to mention that the Khoyas and 
Bohras are Gujaratis as well as Muslims, so 1s the case 
with Hindu Banias and Bhatias. 

Hansenrightly maintains that the ostensibly clear 
distinction often drawn between ‘secular forces’ and 
‘communal forces’ is spurious He argues that Hindu 
nationalism and the politics of xenophobia have roots 
in India’s unique experience of modernity and demo- 
cracy Even the various movements around the ‘para- 
digm of nghts’ vis-a-vis the government and authorities 
led by non-Brahman ideological groups, trade unions, 
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communists and Dalits had essentially addressed 
the issues of entitlement, of claiming services, 
care and protection rather than seek change in socio- 
economic conditions 

He asserts, "These were not notions of civic rights 
as defined in early modern Europe' (71) Though this 
Is an oversimplification of the complexities of move- 
ments, the argument has some truth too But, these are 
abstract notions The challenge is to translate them in 
an economically backward and highly iniquitous 
social milieu marked by a colonial heritage 

The success of the Shiv Sena, according to the 
author, 1s due to its ability to embrace modern city life 
and technological progress, providing young men 
especially with an ideal of an assertive, often violent, 
mode of being modern. It is also due to the decline of 
an older political culture that espoused paternalist 
social and cultural incorporation of the large majority 
of the population into a highly unequal system of 
political clientelism. Though true, such an analysis pro- 
vides but a partial explanation One needs to interro- 
gate the nature of the economy which has contributed 
to rising unemployment and casualization of labour 
Similarly, the nature of modernity too requires probing 


Ghanshyam Shah 


THE MULTICULTURAL PATH: Issues of Diver- 


sity and Discrimination in Democracy by 


Gurpreet Mahajan. Sage Publications, New Delhi, 


2002 





HUMAN life has always been multicultural Most pre- 
industrial societies were characterised by acomplicated 
division of labour and great cultural diversity Minute, 
subtle, socially significant differences existed 1n what 
people ate, spoke, wore and worshiped, how they lived, 
with whom they ate, spoke to and married, how they 
sang, danced and expressed themselves Why then has 
political theory never made much of this fact? Why, till 
recently, has it remained content with merely a passing 
referenceto culture and never made ita central concern? 

The brief answer to this question 15 fairly straight- 
forward. Political theory, as the name itself suggests, 
must focus on the political and culture became politi- 
cally salient only abouttwocenturiesago Till then, the 
organising principle of a political community was rela- 
tively independent of culture For instance, differences 
between the language of the ruler and ruled had little 
impact on the political life of the community As 
Gellner reminds us, rulers of dynastic states or Empires 
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were interested in the tribute and labour potential of 
their subjects, not in their culture It 15 only with the 
advent of modern social and economic organisation 
thatculture has gained in political importance and west- 
ern political theory, reflecting first on nationalism and 
then on multiculturalism has belatedly recognised this 
in the past two decades. 

Gurpreet Mahajan's book is a notable addition 
to the growing literature on culture-related political 
problems of sub-national minorities For Mahajan, 
multiculturalism 1s a coherent political theory that 
responds to the practical problems generated by the 
discriminatory policies of the nation state and to the 
ideological deficiencies of liberal democratic theory 
The leitmotif of multiculturalismis different but equal, 
a theme difficult to accommodate by the abstract 
universalism and individualism of liberal democratic 
theories Therefore, multiculturalism introduces a 
distinct conception of democracy and citizenship It 
mecorporates a theory of minority rights within a 
broader conception of democracy 1n which diverse 
cultural groups are represented as equals in the public 
domain For Mahayan then, the core agenda of multi- 
culturalism is informed by two concerns Опе, to mini- 
mise cultural discrimination of minorities in the public 
domain (theegalitarian motive) and second, to promote 
cultural diversity (the motive to mark oneself as dif- 
ferent from others) 

Mahajan endorses this agenda only partially, 
finding it problematic because the pursuit of cultural 
diversity, she asserts, frequently becomes an end in 
itself. When this happens, attention shifts to the pres- 
ervation of cultures rather than to the elimination of dis- 
crimination A focus on the preservation of cultures is 
almost invariably accompanied by the belief that peo- 
ple, who share an identity, cherish and protect the same 
values In short, that they are a homogenous people 
with asingle common good This undermines hetero- 
geneity within cultures and becomes a source of the 
infringement of individual rights within particular 
cultural communities 

If diversity 15 prone to communitarian appropria- 
tions, theories of multiculturalism must break away 
from a core commitment to diversity and aim only to 
minimise cultural discrimination They should ques- 
tion the ‘stipulated relationship between eliminating 
discrimination and promoting diversity ’ This does пої 
mean thatthe pursuit of diversity should be altogether 
abandoned butthatthe principle of non-discrimination 
must be given priority over the unconditional pursuit 
ofcultural diversity 
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This principle, she claims, 1s best embodied in 
asystem of special rights to non-conformist member- 
ship which are designed to give individuals the choice 
of carrying on with the given way of life, 1f they so 
desire Such rights, she claims, do not make a fetish 
of preserving an entire culture as it exists at any given 
moment They effectively preventthe aggregate power 
of the community to prevail over the liberty of 1ndi- 
viduals andare sensitive to non-statist sites of cultural 
discrimination 

This is an eminently reasonable stand to take on 
all the vexed issues raised within the framework of 
multiculturalism Anegalitanan liberal-democrat sen- 
sitive to issues of cultural homogenisation and assimi- 
lation would find it difficult to disagree with her broad 
claims and general position and its importance in the 
current context of Indiacan hardly be overemphasised 
Mahajan's book must be commended for the quality 
of its prose the writing 1s clear, free from pretentious 
academicclaptrap and herclaims are always supported 
by well-chosen examples. This book, excellently pro- 
duced by Sage Publications — I could not detect a sin- 
gle editorial or proof error — will be extremely useful 
to anyone willing to grapple with the issues raised by 
theories of multiculturalism 

Nobook can wholly satisfy its readers, however. 
Nor must it be expected to. Here are my own quibbles 
with the author First, Mahajan never fully distin- 
guishes the practice of multiculturalism from its theo- 
ries. While itis no doubt true that multicultural practice 
has frequently been conservative, insensitive to indi- 
vidual rights and has allowed oppression within 
minority cultures, it ıs equally true that most contem- 
porary theories of multiculturalism tackle these prob- 
lems head on. That they are not always successful ın 
finding a judicious solution to them shows more about 
the intractable nature of these problems and less that 
these theories themselves are myopic orone-sided. 

But Mahajan tends to paint the entire western dis- 
course of multiculturalism with the same thick, some- 
what angular brush She claims, for example, that 
western theories on multiculturalism invariably privi- 
lege the promotion of cultural diversity, even 1f such 
diversity results ın an endorsement of oppressive com- 
munities and that their analysis of minority discrimi- 
nation tends tooverwhelmingly collapse the state with 
the majority community. Reading this, Ican’t but help 
detecting the construction of a straw man here More 
rather than less hermeneutic charity towards existing 
multicultural theories would have considerably 
strengthened her book 


Second, the distinction that she draws between 
pluralism and multiculturalism is arbitrary and uncon- 
vincing. For her, multiculturalism is distinguished from 
pluralism by its emphasis on equality and 1ts commit- 
mentto diversity Whats the basis of this claim? Why 
cannot pluralism emphasise equality and diversity too? 
She offerstworeasons One, that something in the very 
concept of plural makes it inhospitable to diversity and 
equality. Plurality, she says, ‘suggests the presence 
of “many” but it does not stipulate anything about the 
nature of many ' The many it denotes could be mani- 
fold representations of *one' orbe separate and unequal 
entities. 

But so does multeity which is derived from the 
Latin multus, meaning many It too does not suggest 
anything about the nature of many and is entirely con- 
sistent with the absence of equality and diversity. If 
diversity and equality can become constitutive com- 
ponents of multiculturalism, why cannotthey similarly 
beintegral parts of cultural pluralism? 

Perhaps then something in the current history of 
the concept and theories of pluralism gives a clue to 
its resistance to equality and diversity. This does not 
seem to be the case Berlin's theory is pluralist with 
a fierce commitment to diversity. А recent book on 
Charles Taylor 1s called Philosophy in the age of 
Pluralism Taylor, a well-known champion of multi- 
culturalism, 15 committed to both equality and deep 
diversity. Indeed the commonest contemporary use of 
pluralist 1s to describe views that recognise many sets 
of equally correct beliefs or evaluative standards. A 
cultural pluralist then 1s committed to the endorsement 
of many cultures because to some extent each embo- 
dies some correct belief or evaluative standard. 
Mahajan's explanation does not forestall the doubt 
that we are here ın the midst of terminological bicker- 
ing rather than profound conceptual insight 

Third, I remain unmoved by her somewhat 
wafer-thin conception of democracy She says (p. 196) 
that 'the 1dea that no one should be discriminated 
against on account of his or her social identity 15 the 
distinguishing mark of democracy — one that sets it 
apart from all other forms of political organisation ’ 
This 1s unconvincing Consider a regime in which а 
tyrant 1s equally brutal with all his subjects, irrespec- 
tive of their ascriptive features. He does not discrimi- 
nate between them and ill-treats them 1dentically 

Or consider a benign dictator who treats all his 
subjects equally, thereby making non-discrimination 
the central policy of governance It appears that non- 
discrimination can also be a central feature of tyran- 
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nies and benign dictatorships If so, it 1s not a feature 
that sets democracies apart from other forms of politi- 
cal organisation. Anyone committed to democratic 
multiculturalism but excessively reliant on the prin- 
ciple of non-discrimination must pause here and 
wonder if her own proposed variant of multiculturalism 
1s sufficiently democratic 

I must end by pointing out a fundamental ambi- 
guity in her work that I was unable to dispel despite 
several readings On page 153, she appears to endorse 
only those rights that shelter all communities from 
being victimised and transformed into vulnerable 
minorities rather than special rights for identified and 
fixed minorities. But for most part, she makes a case 
for special rights Is she for or against special rights? 
Are these rights granted to individuals or to groups? 
Icannotgive afirmanswer 

My general impression ıs that she advocates that 
every individual be given the right to be a member of 
the community of his or her choice as well as the right 
to dissent from the dominant interpretations of its core 
beliefs and practices, the nghtto non-conformist mem- 
bership Butifevery individual has this right, then what 
1s so special about it? Is this right not at the heart of every 
liberal-democratic theory of universal citizenship? 
Why then make so much fuss about multiculturalism? 
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Neural Веумопеюці 4 life indices broker political arguments and 
Again, communities may be sheltered from ће |, > 4 4 together form a coin that even helps purchase 
* 
process of minoritisation, something negative and to [+ economic and social policy 


beeschewed, by four possible constitutional measures 
ascheme ofa) individual rights Б) general community 
rights c) special rights to fixed minorities and finally 
d) special rights to minorities, without clearly speci- 
fying and therefore fixing which groups are subsumed 
by the term ‘minority’ Mahajan rejects c) and appears 
sometimes to vacillate between a) and b) and at other 
times to endorse both but she fails to properly consider 
option d) This 1s puzzling because precisely this 
option 15 instantiated by Article 30 in the Indian Cons- 
titution The term ‘minority’ 1s deliberately not defined 
т the Constitution to avoid reference to clearly 1den- 
tified and fixed minorities, showing thereby that it 15 
sensitive to the process by which various communi- 
ties might get ‘minoritised’. Conceived appropriately, 
special rights forcommunities may afterall be required 
by principles of justice and equality 

The growth of political theory in India has been 
frustrating and slow Such books are bound to quicken 
the pace and their contribution should be gratefully 
acknowledged 
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У across generations Moreover, international 
discussions on economic development in poor regions all too 
frequently ignore the natural resource base In developing quality- 
of life measures, Professor Dasgupta pays particular attention to the 
natural environment, illustrating how it can be incorporated, more 
generally, into economic reasoning 1n a seamless manner The result 
1s a treatise that goes beyond quality-of-life measures and offers a 
comprehensive account of the newly emergent subject of ecological 
economics 
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IN the midst of our continuing preoccupation with 
Gujarat — be it the unending violence or the political 
battle over the fate of the Modi government — it 1s not 
surprising that the recent developments in Sri Lanka 
have gone virtually uncommented Not only has the 
Norwegian brokered peace initiative been widely wel- 
comed, the cease-fire agreement has now held for 
weeks Equally unusual isthe LTTE chief's reiteration 
ofthe need fora political settlement and the Sri Lankan 
prime minister's enthusiastic welcome, this despite 
Prabhakaran showing nosigns of giving up the demand 
for Eelam 

Itis likely that ın the coming days the Sri Lankan 
government will take steps to de-proscribe the LTTE 
as a crucial step towards initiating full-fledged dia- 
logue Ofcourse, the situation remains fragile and can 
slip back, as has so often happened in the past. In acoun- 
try which has experienced a protracted civil war for 
close to two decades, aconflict which has claimed over 
60,000 lives and left many more maimed, traumatized 
and dislocated, only the wildly optimistic would posit 
peace as a certainty. А 

So why the optimism? At one level, though con- 
tinuous war does generate an internal logic for its con- 
tinuation, ıt appears that both parties to the conflict 
— the Sri Lankan government and the LTTE — now 
find it difficult to either rationalise or sustain a policy 
of waging war for peace Take first the LTTE 

Many analysts believe that changes in the global 
situation post September 11 have compelled the LTTE 
to change gear and pursue the cease-fire and negotia- 
tion path The likelihood of being targeted as a terror- 
ist entity by the global community, as also endanger 
its diasporic support, 1s certainly a crucial factor But 
as, 1f not more, important 1s the pressure it 1s experi- 
encing from its domestic base 

As Jayadeva Uyangoda argues, ‘It 1s one thing 
for the LTTE to demonstrate, both to the world and to 
its own people, its ability to match and bestthe state in 
terms of military capability It 15 another to be unable 
to provide even the bare necessities to people under 
its control * No self-styled nationalist force which 
claims the people's support can sustain such a situa- 
tion indefinitely 

As for the government, in particular the current 
leadership, ıt 1s clear that decisive military victory over 
the ТТЕ 15 unlikely The Sn Lankan armed forces have 


been defeated far too often for them to push a ‘war for 
peace’ line Additionally, the economy is ina mess But 
mostimportant, as the victory of Ranil Wickremesinghe 
over Chandrika Kumaratunga’s alliance shows, 
mainstream Sinhala opinion 15 now ready for accom- 
modation 

Of course, neither side really trusts the other 
They would be foolish to. Enough people in govern- 
ment continue to believe that the reprieve might be used 
by the LTTE to regroup and rearm. The LTTE, in turn, 
15 still far from becoming an open entity, ready to per- 
mit political functioning ın the Tamil areas Neverthe- 
less, 1t1s significant that the LTTE has floated a political 
party, permitted relatively free movement of civilians 
across its areas, and that both sides are working out 
the modalities of a neutral monitoring force 

It 1s critical that India, a crucial presence in the 
region, does nothing to derail the fragile process Ever 
so often it has attempted to intervene, militarily through 
the IPKF and by backing sundry political formations 
And it has suffered 1n the process There may be no 
immediate reason for it to lift the ban on the LTTE as 
a terrorist organization But nor 1s there any call to 
demand extradition of Prabhakaran as Jayalalithaa 
has Fortunately, our external affairs ministry has 
wisely decided to remain mum 

There are other lessons that we need to draw The 
majority community, the Sinhalas, seem to have learnt, 
at great cost, the futility of stigmatizing, marginalizing 
and coercing a significant minority Five decades of 
discriminatory politics only ended up near destroying 
the island state once admired for its human develop- 
ment The ideologues of political Hindutva need to take 
a leaf out of the failed Sinhala experiment Not that 
what 1s being attempted in Gujarat displays any such 
learning 

Similarly, the extremists among our beleaguered 
minorities too must realize that there 15 no future for 
inward directed, community focused, militant politics 
All 1t does 1s feed paranoia and strengthen ghettoiza- 
tion Our political leadership, across party divides, 
has so far done little to promote constructive, inter- 
community engagements Let us hope that we do not 
have to live through a Sri Lanka to rediscover the 
virtues of dialogue and honourable peace 


HarshSethi 
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The centuries oid social inequality does 
not only mean the difference between 
haves and have nots. This inequality 
also breeds injustice. 


Depriving a whole large section of 
people of equal rights, equal 
opportunities and equal freedom is 
gross injustice. 


To eliminate this injustice and to 
transform inequality into equality - a new 
beginning has been made by the recent 
Dalit Sammeian in Bhopal. The 
commitment to change is manifest in the 
Bhopai Declaration. 


The Dalit intellectuals presented before 
the nation a 21 point agenda and it led 
to a meaningful social dialogue across 
the country. 


The Dalit intellectuals from various parts 
of the country were pleasantiy surprised 
by the fact that several issues that 
formed the new agenda had aiready 
been addressed in Madhya Pradesh 
and decisions concerning these issues 
had been implemented in the past eight 
years. : 








The Beginning to End 


Inequality and 
Injustice 


One important decision was 
distribution of over 3 lakh acres of land 
to about 1 lakh handless families of 
the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. 


A number of decisions were also 
impiemented to bring the Dalits to the 
forefront of the education scenario — 
new residential schoois, substantia! 
increase in scholarships and a host 
of other new facilities. 


The Government of Madhya Pradesh 
has constituted a task force which will 
make recommendations’ about 
impiementation of the 21 point Dalit 
agenda within six months. 


The Dalit intellectuals have praised the . 
Madhya Pradesh Mode! of 
Deveiopment because this model 
ensures equality of opportunity for the 
deprived. 


Madhya Pradesh is committed to 
ensure social equality and justice for 
the exploited and the deprived and to 
provide them means to make a better 
future for themselves. 
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WHERE PEOPLE MATTER 


a symposium on 
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and governance 


symposium participants 
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Posed by Rajesh Tandon, President, Society for 
Participatory Research in Asia (PRIA), Delhi 
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THERE are contesting narratives of the progress made 
on several socio-economic aspects of human develop- 
ment 1n India since independence While substantial 
progress and dramatic growth ın agriculture, industry 
and science and technology has taken place, the nature 
of poverty and marginalisation has become even more 
entrenched Despite a wide range of centrally and pro- 
vincially sponsored development schemes and pro- 
grammes, their impact on the lives of the people, at best, 
has remained marginal 

As assessments of these development schemes 
and programmes began to emerge in the 1980s, direct 
participation of the intended beneficiaries in these deve- 
lopment programmes was identified as a core lacuna 
Through the persistent efforts of many voluntary orga- 
nisations and social development professionals, both in 
the country and internationally, people's direct participa- 
tion in designing, implementing and monitoring deve- 
lopment programmes meant for their own benefit began 
tobe accepted as apart of mainstream policy The 1990s, 
therefore, saw the emergence of many programmes 
meant for the well-being of tribals, women, children 
and other weaker sections of society to promote the idea 
of ‘development where people are at the centre ' 

The experience of implementing these large scale 
participatory development programmes 1n India and 
elsewhere has highlighted the importance of institu- 
tional frameworks and processes within which such 
efforts are anchored How are these institutions 
designed? How do they function? How transparent 1s 
the process of decision-making? How accountable are 
they for their policies and programmes? These ques- 
tions are now being asked in a systematic manner With 
the dismantling of the Berlin Wall and collapse of the 
former Soviet Union, the state-led model of socio- 
economic development has come under strong scru- 
tiny and serious critique. À free market economy and 
the private sector have come to be acknowledged as 
the driving forces in economic development Simul- 
taneously, civil society, or the people's sector, 1s 
seen as one of the key foundations of balanced socio- 
economic development As a consequence, a major 
shift ın the strategies for socio-economic Ітргоуе- 
ments in the lives of people took place This shift can 
best be described as 'a shift from putting people atthe 
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The problem 


centre of development’ to ‘governance where people 
matter.’ 

Till recently, the general belief was that govern- 
ance 1s what governments do However, many, even 
urban middleclass, citizens have begun to feel alienated 
and distanced from their own democratically elected 
governments Representative democracy has reduced 
citizens to mere ‘voters’ — the only time political lead- 
ers ever listen to ordinary citizens. For the remaining 
five years, they are treated as mere ‘beneficiaries’ of 
populist policies and programmes inefficiently imple- 
mented by acorrupt bureaucracy 

Questions have been raised about the relevance 
of democratic governance to the daily travails of 
ordinary Indians In many parts of the world, where 
representative democracy has been an established 
form of governance for long, political innovations 1n 
participatory democracy have been attempted in recent 
decades Democracy 1s thus not seen as a mere ‘spec- 
tator sport' where a handful of elected representa- 
tives ‘perform’ while millions of citizens ‘clap from a 
distance ' 

It has been increasingly argued that democratic 
governance as a whole implies an attention to the pro- 
cess of governanceinallinstitutions of society Govern- 
anceisonly partly the realm of agencies and institutions 
of the government The transparency and accountabi- 
lity of government agencies — legislative, judiciary and 
executive — 1s of crucial importance This 1s where 
serious public service reform in the design and function- 
ing of bureaucracy, and appropriate judicial reform in 
the manner in which justice 1s delivered, 1s long over- 
due 1n India. Some democratisation of the legislative 
process has already begun with the 73rd and 74th Cons- 
titutional amendments Nearly two million elected 
representatives from panchayats and municipalities 
have enlarged the scope of the legislative function 

As a result, representative political leadership 
has become more competitive Prior to the 73rd and 
74th Constitutional amendments, merely 5000 elected 
representatives reached state legislatures and Par- 
liament. For a country of one billion, this was elite 
representation Now, nearly two million elected rep- 
resentatives are involved in legislative functions With 
significant reservation (one-third of all seats) for women 


1n panchayats and municipalities, no political party can 
clama ‘shortage’ in the supply of capable women lead- 
ers forcontesting state and national elections 

However, the reality of devolution of power to 
local bodies leaves muchto be desired. Despite a grow- 
ing consensus among political parties (as demonstrated 
in the recent national convention of elected panchayat 
representatives ın Delhi in early April 2002), the devo- 
lution of finances and functionaries remains highly 
inadequate Unless the next generation of reforms ın 
downsizing and localising the bureaucracy 1s carried out, 
local self-governance and curtailment of corruption in 
rural andurban development will remain adistant dream 

The challenge of governance ın India today 1s to 
democratise the processes and structures of public 
decision-making for mobilisation and use of public 
resources forthe common public good Viewed ın this 
sense, democratic governance will include for-profit 
institutions as well as the media, academia and civil 
society The accountability of industry, both to its work- 
ers and shareholders on the one hand, and to the com- 
munities and consumers on the other, 1s an issue of 
urgent and pressing attention 

Industry faces the challenge of good governance 
as aresult of globalisation The process of ISO certifi- 
cation demands attention to social and environmental 
issues But in the context of a weak consumer move- 
ment and declining trade union movement, industry 1s 
resisting societal accountability From fraud in finan- 
cial institutions and capital markets to poor quality of 
products and services, good governance of market- 
oriented, for-profit organisations in our society remains 
no more than a desirable goal, national conferences of 
FICCI and СП notwithstanding 

Likewise, media has an enormous responsibility 
1n promoting as well as practising democratic govern- 
ance The process of holding journalists and media 
institutions accountable to a fair and authentic represen- 
tation of societal events and issues remains dysfunc- 
tional, as is bestillustrated through the growing criticism 
of mediareporting during the recentcommunal violence 
т Gujarat 

There 1s growing societal cynicism about the 
practices of governance 1n civil society itself. Many 
development projects being 1mplemented by NGOs 


raise questions about the process of participatory gov- 
ernance Many self-seeking voluntary organisations 
have mushroomed in recent years to access develop- 
mentresources without adequate accountability 

The status of governance in some ofthe oldest civil 
society organisations leaves much to be desired. Take 
the case of trade unions The annual audit of accounts, 
involvement of members ın critical decision-making 
about the conduct of affairs of trade unions and so on 
remain unrealised standards 

Likewise, no political party publicises its annual 
audited accounts, or promotes members' involvement 
in policy-making The very notions of ‘highcommand’ 
and ‘politburo’ are manifestations of elite-controlled 
governance of political parties 

The underlying challenge of democratisation in 
governance applies to all levels, from local to global 
Democratising institutions of global governance like 
the World Bank, IMF and WTO is as relevant as 
strengthening traditional and still relevant forms of 
communitarian democracy The capacity of state ins- 
titutions to present an inclusive argument for global 
governance remains weak Many independent voices 
in the global arena challenge the formulation of posi- 
tions with greater credibility 

Atthe base of this issue 1s the question of whether 
historical discriminations and structural inequities in 
our society can ever be transformed to enable demo- 
cratic governance to take societal roots? Yet, reforms 
in the processes and structures of governance in all the 
different institutions of society today are far more 
pressing and urgent than ever before 

The challenge for ‘governance’ ın India, in prac- 
tice, ıs to move towards anew set of standards From an 
elite-led model (as demonstrated by the IAS and other 
echelons of decision-making) to a mass base approach 
1s quite a shift a shift from an emphasis on national 
coherence to local relevance and initiatives, from a sys- 
tem of one-way accountability to the state to a process 
of mutualaccountability tocitizens This requires a total 
culture shift in Indian governance Such a shift, difficult 
and contentious as it may be, 15 the needed direction to 
move ‘governance to where people matter’ in India 
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Citizens and governance 


COLIN BALL 


Where People Matter 


THE development of democracy 
involves a movement from govern- 
mentto governance 'Governance' to 
me 1s about inclusivity, where the gov- 
ernment regards itself as but one 
stakeholder 1n the decision-making 
process Last year, the Commonwealth 
Foundation established its citizens 
and governance programme to find 
answers to some key questions about 
governance 

What does ‘governance’ mean 
and what does it look like in practice? 
Precisely, how does it differ from gov- 
ernment? What skills, knowledge and 
other capacities are needed for ‘good 
governance’ among citizens, civil 
society organisations, and in govern- 
ment institutions at all levels? 

_ Whatactions, policies and prac- 
tices are needed to facilitate among 
citizens and civil society organisa- 
tions the capacities needed for effec- 
tive participation in governance and 
among institutions of government the 
capacities needed for government to 
become governance? 

What processes, systems and 
structures does ‘good governance’ 


require? How does civil society par- 
ticipation in governance help 1n meet- 
ing people’s basic needs and the 
reduction of poverty, marginalisation 
and discrimination, the health and 
strength of civil society, and the legiti- 
macy and effectiveness of democratic 
institutions and processes? 

I believe that we can answer 
these questions, but will do so only 1f 
we start by admitting that we live in 
an uncertain world The problem 18 
that while we make that admission 
about certain aspects of our world and 
lives, I fear that we do not do so about 
democracy, about the distribution of 
powers and responsibilities among the 
main societal actors, and about the 
skills and capacities that people and 
their associations and organisations 
need if society 1s to be truly civil and 
if democracy is to be truly participa- 
tory Worse still, [think complacency 
abounds 

Since the fall of the Berlin Wall, 
there 1s a commonly held view that 
the event somehow proved that the 
combination of democracy and free 
market forces works, and that other 


politico-economic systems had failed 
This view has an arrogant certainty 
about it Itis the wrong starting point 
Our staring point must be, instead, at 
least to admit to a degree of uncer- 
tainty about whether democracy 1s 
working as well as it should It’s time 
we put 1t under the microscope and 
ask whether people's basic needs are 
being met? Do people associate with 
one another forthe common good? Are 
people connected with and included 
ın the processes of governance? 
We might at the same time ask 

How certain are we that democracy is 
best served by being rooted ın partisan 
contestation, and adversarial politics? 
Iamnot 


p... and in the past, we find 
two situations where such democracy 
struggles where a government has 
a huge majority in Parliament, thus 
tempting 1t or causing 1t to become 
autocratic in 1ts nature and operations, 
and, at the other extreme, where it has 
such a small majority, or where fra- 
gilecoalitions need to be formed, that 
decision-making 1s difficult or where 
a small number, even a single person 
holds the crucial balance of power, 
even though they stand for a cause or 
issue that the majority of the popula- 
tion does not share or indeed which 
endangers the stability of society 
Are these situations to be regarded as 
1nevitable and an acceptable price to 
pay for all the benefits societies gain 
from democracy? I hope not 

Among democratic societies 
one can find examples of political 
activities being closely linked, overtly 
or covertly, to violence, conflict and 
crime, as its adversarial nature 
overspills undefined boundaries of 
acceptable and unacceptable politi- 
cal behaviour Some feel that this is an 
unfortunate but acceptable price to 
pay for all the benefits societies gain 
from democracy Idonotagree 


There 15 a very great challenge 
here Citizens are saying that while 
democracy is right, itisn’tallnght And 
they are saying, ‘Don’t just expect us 
to vote, tell us what we have to do, or 
even go through token “consultations” 
with us fromtimetotime ’ They are 
saying ‘Before and after we vote, 
include us and ourcivil society organı- 
sations 1n the decision-making pro- 
cess, treat us not as mere voters or 
mere beneficiaries but as people who 
have much to contribute ’ 

Developing participatory demo- 
cracy demands promoting certain 
cultures and practices Italso asks for 
effectively addressing certain 1ssues 
and facing the emerging challenges 
Forexample, when we talk about citi- 
zen participation 1n governance, we 
are also talking about culture clashes 
Where governments are concerned, 
there are actually two cultures operat- 
ing There 1s first an official culture 
— the culture of institutions, 1n parti- 
cular of official bureaucracy Super- 
imposed on that culture 1s a political 
culture, and there 1s a clash I’m not 
going into details of both Let me just 
elaborate on the official culture 


W. characterises the official 


culture? It 1s hierarchical, secretive, 
orientated to responding from the 
top down, exclusive, and its aim 15 to 
reduce things to simple essentials 
‘Please give the minister no more than 
one paragraph on this subject Evenif 
the subject 1s critical One paragraph 
please ’ I call this a culture of emas- 
culation 

Compare that to the culture of 
civil society and indeed the citizens 
and their actions as organised groups 
atthe village level Fora start, the cul- 
ture ıs non-hierarchical Second, it 1s 
open Third, the culture 15 one of res- 
ponding from the bottom up, inclusive 
andrather than reducing things to their 
essential paragraph, seeks to widen 


things, open up the subject to discus- 
sion and above all, be creative and 
inventive about it Now when we are 
talking about participation in govern- 
ance, we are talking about bringing 
these twocultures together And seve- 
ral questions or objectives arise My 
conclusion 1s that we need to work on 
the ‘other side’ as well because 1f we 
do notchange its culture, 1t will endea- 
vourto change our culture 


T. second question when we talk 
abouta participative meeting of these 
cultures 1s what are we aiming to do 
Are we aiming to occupy their space 
—the other sides’ space —and therefore 
face the danger of our culture and 
1deas being emasculated? Or are we 
aiming to bring them into our space 
where the same may occur but with 
luck we might affect their culture and 
cause 1t to be more akin to ours? Or 
are we arming to meet and participate 
in some neutral, in between space?I 
do not know the answer to the ques- 
tion, but I think we need to be aw are 
ofthat 

Second, the business of paitici- 
pation in governance ıs a long haul 
There are cases where people talk of 
having worked 16 years on a patticu- 
lar project on participation and hav- 
ing gotten nowhere, except in some 
minorrespects Governance, whatever 
it means, ıs a popular 1ssue — I daresay, 
fashion among governments, donors 
and institutions. When that fashion 
ends, as fashions tend to, are we still 
prepared to say, ‘No, for us this 1s nota 
fashion Thisisahuman right, ahuman 
need We must go on with it ’ 

My third point — the bigger 
picture We must not get stuck at the 
local level Often when the word gov- 
ernance is mentioned, the word local 
precedes it There ıs a bigger picture 
Although the difficulties of securing 
governance at the local level through 
the panchayatraj institutions, through 
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the many comparable institutions that 
existaround the world, requires a great 
amount of energy and along struggle 
toachieve results, there are other more 
important challenges to governance 
For example, what about citizen par- 
ticipation at the state, the region or the 
national level? Should we not be set- 
ting our sights now about participation 
there? For example, and I put it here 
merely as an idea, there are many Com- 
monwealth countries and 1n many 
states 1n those countries there are 
bicameral systems of government — 
the Upper House and the Lower 
House One of the few exceptions, of 
course, being Britain, my own country 
where we have the curiously named 
House of Lords—anon-elected second 
house 


e wenotbe setting our sights 
to actually look at that bicameral sys- 
tem and say, ‘Well, 1f we have two 
houses, why should one house not be 
based on representative democracy, 
and why should the other house not 
be based on participative democracy? 
Why should the other house not be 
called the house of civil society in 
which NGOs, the media, academi- 
cians, trade unionists and a few busi- 
nessmen as well are involved Why 


~ should we not have that? And never 


mind if ıt ıs based on voting, election 
and other democratic notions, which 
as we know from our system often 
produce the worst candidates rather 
than the best Why do we not start lob- 
bying fora true second house in which 
the civil society can debate and discuss 
the same issues as the lower house 1s 
proposing? 

Icould go on about this at many 
levels Many international bodies 
where governance should be preached 
and practised are non-elected as they 
are para-elites of the world — whether 
itis the International Monetary Fund, 
the World Economic Forum or other 
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bodies These represent great chal- 
lenges of process and representation 

Just as a strong civil society 1s an 
essential bedrock of a society that 
works, so too is a healthy and vibrant 
democracy Citizens feel that while 
they value and want democracy, it 1s 
notas vibrant as it should be In terms 
of their participation they want it to 
be much more than putting pieces of 
paper ın ballot boxes every few years 
on election day In fact, many have 
grown skeptical of politics Some, 1n- 
deed, feel threatened by it, or are fear- 
fulofit 

Many feel that the political pro- 
cesses and institutions that are at the 
heart of democracy, as we know 1, 
аге no longer working as they should 
Many see no pointin voting. Many are 
disillusioned by, disenchanted about, 
and disconnected from the democratic 
process. These feelings go well beyond 
those of uncertainty about democracy 
they feel that it 1s broken and that we 
must fix it We mustin particular make 
democracy more participatory 


T. challenge for all ofus is nothing 
lessthan to reshape and renew demo- 
cratic processes and institutions that 
we have left unserviced for far too 
long We have all walked a long jour- 
ney wearing the shoes of democracy 
Itisabouttime we all realised that they 
are in need of repair! Let me put it in 
another way rapidand sometimes fan- 
tastic change has occurred in almost 
every aspect of our lives overthe past 
decades — in communication, techno- 
logy, the ways we work and the ways 
we live But the processes and insti- 
tutions of democracy today have 
hardly changed at all It is high time 
they did It1s high time the Common- 
wealth nations do away with the colo- 
nial hangover and Westminster model 
of democracy and, instead, experiment 
with new and traditional models that 
could ensure more public participation 


IN the Arthashastra, Kautilya, while 
elaborating the traits of a good ruler, 
writes: ‘In the happiness of his sub- 
jects lies his happiness, 1n their wel- 
fare his welfare, whatever pleases 
himself, he shall not consider as good 
but whatever pleases his subjects he 
shall consider as good ' 

As per the Oxford dictionary, 
governance 1s an act or a manner of 
governing or a way of control Pai 
Panandiker broadly defines govern- 
ance as the management of the affairs 
of the state, basically delivering to the 
citizen the nghts and other provisions 


Public services reform 


SS MEENAKSHISUNDARAM 


enshrined in the Constitution of each 
country that makes political, eco- 
nomic and social life of the citizen rich 
mits quality Good governance there- 
foreimplies that the affairs of the state 
are so managed that the material and 
the social well-being of the citizens 1s 
effectively looked after within a sys- 
tem of properly organized institutions 
of governance 

In the Human Development Re- 
port, 1997, the United Nations Deve- 
lopment Programme (UNDP) has 
summed up elements of good govern- 
ance thus people's participation, rule 
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oflaw, transparency, responsiveness, 
consensus orientation їп decision- 
making, equity, effectiveness and effi- 
ciency, accountability and strategic 
vision These characteristics have to 
be built into a corruption free admi- 
nistration to provide good governance 
tothe people 

What does good governance 
mean ın the Indian context? Under 
Articles 53 and 74 ofthe Constitution 
of India, the executive power of the 
Union government 15 vested in the 
President who shall exercise the same 
either directly or through the officers 
subordinate to him in accordance with 
the Constitution Thecouncil of minis- 
ters with the prime minister as the 
head, aid and advise the President in 
the exercise of this power Similarly, 
Articles 154 and 163 of the Constitu- 
tion vest the executive power of the 
state in the Governor, who shall exer- 
cise the same, either directly orthrough 
officers subordinate to him, on the 
advice of the council of ministers with 
the chief minister as the head 


x as pertheIndian Constitution, 
the permanent executive of the gov- 
ernment carries out the affairs of the 
government according to the deci- 
sions of the political executive In this 
process, the permanent executive 
will have to be guided by the law of 
the land and the Constitution The 
accepted norms of governance deve- 
loped over the years, which are usu- 
ally codified in the form of rules and 
procedures, guide the permanent exe- 
cutive in the discharge of its respon- 
sibilities Since any change in these 
procedures involves lengthy andcum- 
bersome processes, the civil service 
generally becomes inflexible and 
rigid even 1f some procedures have 
outlived their utility 

Any reforms in governance will, 
therefore, have to cover all levels of 
government, both bureaucratic and 
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political These reforms will have to 
aimat changing the attitude of all func- 
tionaries of the government and hence 
the reform process will first have to take 
a close look at the existing processes 
and procedures А comprehensive 
strategy for good governance must 
include the following ingredients 
(a) people's participation, (b) citizens? 
charter, (c) public services reforms, 
(d) effective performance apprai- 
sal, and (e) external oversight mecha- 
nisms 

This paper essentially looks at 
only one component of this strategy, 
VIZ , the public services reforms and 
itsrolein good governance This paper 
1$ divided into three parts The first 
part explains the present picture of 
public services in India, the second 
highlights a few areas that need spe- 
cific attention for better public service 
performance, while the concluding 
section summarizes the environ- 
mental changes required for better 
governance 


Т. prime minister of India in his 
address to the National Development 
Council on 19 February 1999 stated 
"People often perceive the bureauc- 
racy as an agent of exploitation rather 
thana provider of service Corruption 
has become alow risk and high reward 
activity Frequent and arbitrary trans- 
fers combined with limited tenures are 
harming the work ethic and lowering 
the morale of honest officers While 
expecting discipline and diligence 
from the administration, the political 
executive should self-critically review 
its own performance Unless we do 
this, we cannot regain credibility in the 
eyes of the people who have elected 
us to serve them ° 

This aptly sums up the present 
picture of Indian bureaucracy Public 
administration and the civil services 
1n India at all levels are passing 
through difficult times ın terms of 


eroded credibility and effectiveness 

There 1s a growing public petception 
of an unholy nexus between certain 
elements among politicians and civil 
servants and criminals Honesty 15 
at its lowest level Transparency and 
accessibility to the political and bu- 
reaucratic elements in charge of admi- 
nistration seldom exist. Pursuit of 
career advancement has taken pre- 
cedence overethical values 


T. has serious implications for 
fiscal discipline as well Because of 
low institutional capability and poor 
performance of civil servants, politi- 
cians have resoited to populism in 
order to reach at least some benefits 
to citizens, to keep their faith alive in 
the political system Subsidies on 
water, power and transport have been 
resorted to in several states to main- 
tain the credibility of our democratic 
system, since the voter does not 
seem to get any other benefit fiom the 
bureaucracy As the entire social sec- 
tor programmes are implemented by 
the state level field machinery, a civil 
service renewal programme which 
1mproves public satisfaction has to be 
uigently evolved, not only for effec- 
tive ymplementation of development 
programmes but also to restore pub- 
licconfidence in the system 

While public service reforms for 
better governance has several facets, 
there are certam key areas which need 
to be specifically looked at in the 
Indian context Some operational deci- 
sions, which are urgently required, 
as a part of the efforts to provide good 
governance are narrated below 

Accountability At present it 1s 
difficult for an average citizen to have 
access to information about schemes 
that affect him The complicated pro- 
cedures distance government from the 
people who are sought to be provided 
with services and create potential 
sources of corruption Computerbased 


1nformation systems can help cut out 
discretion and delay, like installing a 
system where one inserts a ten rupee 
note and gets a land ownership record 
Each department can have a citizen's 
charter establishing clearly enforce- 
able norms 

While codification of the dele- 
gation of powers between ministers 
and the bureaucracy 1s necessary, it 
must also be ensured that the dele- 
gated powers are exercised There 1s 
a need to reduce levels in the hierar- 
chy and make administration officer- 
oriented so that responsibility can be 
fixed on an individual Audit should 
focus more on the output of a scheme 
than on procedures Instead of post- 
audit, concurrent audit must be intro- 
duced Departments such as police 
and revenue which have direct deal- 
ings with the people must be assessed, 
at least once ın three years, by an 1nde- 
pendent professional organization 
consisting of eminent men from the 
public, including non government 
organizations (NGOs) 

Action against corrupt officers 
1n many states cannotbe initiated now 
as the power to sanction prosecution 
1s vested 1n the state governments 
This may be made a semi-judicial 
process where a designated authority 
can sanction prosecution on receipt 
of complaint from the investigating 
agencies 


BR us the role of govern- 
ment The Constitution 73rd Amend- 
ment envisages decentralization of 
powers 1n favour of the elected local 
bodies However, in many states, admı- 
nistrative and financial powers are still 
concentrated ın their secretariats and 
directorates The principle of subsi- 
diarity has to be strictly enforced to 
ensure that works get entrusted to the 
appropriate level of government for 
efficient execution Devolution of 
spending responsibilities and revenue 


raising powers to elected local bodies 
canensure significant gains in service 
quality as well as accountability 

The civil service must also shift 
its focus from being a provider and 
regulator to that of a facilitator Gov- 
ernment should outsource as many 
activities as possible so that the civil 
service concentrates only on the es- 
sentials What the government does 
not have to do, or what others can do 
more efficiently, 1s better to off load 
ratherthan keep with the government 


‚ Historically, when we achieved inde- 


pendence, there were several subjects 
that the government had to handle 
This need notbe the situation now 


Lon. before independence, for 
example, forests were managed by the 
local people as were the irrigation 
tanks For historical reasons we cen- 
tralized all of them A forest depart- 
ment was created, the Forest Actcame 
1nto being, leading to a concept that 
the forest belongs to the government 
or to the ‘public’ and not to the local 
people The situation has now gone to 
an extreme — if the local people even 
get into whats called a reserve forest, 
they have to be thrown out under the 
law 

On the question of irrigation 
tanks, the local people decided who 
grew what kind of crops and what the 
cropping pattern of the place should 
be That has also been given up It 1s 
now the responsibility of government 

There 1s need to consciously 
revert natural resource management 
back to the local people If necessary, 
there should be an act or a guideline 
to encourage social fencing as a mat- 
ter of state policy This will help the 
government ın finding money for the 
social sectors and other sectors where 
government has a lot to do. This will 
give adequate time to examine and 
abolish schemes and programmes that 
have outlived their utility and merge 


schemes that are similar in nature 
Second, it may help create healthy 
competition between the private and 
public sectors 

Transparency and right to infor- 
mation As a rule, most of the deci- 
sions in government are taken behind 
closed doors and an air of secrecy 
generally pervades its functioning 
There 1s aneed to share more informa- 
tion with the people and make the 
process of decision-making transpar- 
ent Amendments need to be made to 
the Official Secrets Act as well as the 
Civil Services Code of Conduct to 
facilitate transparency The public 
should have easy access to govern- 
ment orders, forms etc These can 
even be made available at post offices, 
banks and fair-price shops, the exist- 
ing grievance redressal centres in all 
offices should be converted into pub- 
lic facilitation centres, with people 
encouraged to obtain information 
relevantto their needs 

There has to be aperiodic review 
of rules and simplification of proce- 
dures, besides reducing the discretion- 
ary powers to a minimum There 1s a 
need to legislate a Right to Informa- 
tion Actin every state and each depart- 
ment should bring outa compendium 
of all the relevant forms, which the 
public have to use, and made available 
atasingle place The renewal period 
forlicensesetc can be enhanced so as 
to reduce transactional costs 


M onitoring and evaluation of pro- 
grammes Implementation of deve- 
lopment programmes needs to be 
more effective Close monitoring 
could be organized in select areas like 
primary health, primary education, 
watershed development and empow- 
erment of local people Through a 
process of stratified random sampling, 
five to ten villages can be identified 
1n every state for impact studies and 
for making periodic progress reports 
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in these sectors This work can be 
entrusted to academic institutions or 
consultants Allocation of additional 
funds to the states can be made in 
such a manner that those who perform 
better get a corresponding weight- 
age over others who do not effectively 
implement the programmes 

Also, as part of external mecha- 
nisms, civil society organizations can 
ensure that the public sector performs 
and problems are broughtto the notice 
of the public Second, a free press can 
certainly take on the role of a watch- 
dog Itcan always check whether the 
public agencies perform or not And 
the third 1s social audit by something 
like the gram sabha After the consti- 
tutional amendment we have a forum 
for participative democracy If the 
gram sabhas function, the representa- 
tivesofthe village haveto stand before 
the electorate and explain what they 
have done or notdone If we have such 
direct accountability mechanisms, 
both sides will be alert It is possible 
that with minor tinkering and a care- 
ful analysis of what people are doing, 
we will be able to achieve good gov- 
ernance through public reforms 


Toss systems and methods 
The paper work in government offices 
should be reduced by abolishing all 
unnecessary reports and returns and 
reducing the number of routine cir- 
culars. The existing system of file 
movement has to be thoroughly recast 
making ıt officer oriented and reduc- 
mg the number of levels through which 
afile has to pass before a final decision 
is taken Merging field departments 
with the secretariat can substantially 
reduce the time taken in decision- 
making The number of meetings both 
at the secretariat and the field levels 
should also be drastically reduced so as 
to provide adequate time for officers 
to make field visits and be ın touch with 
the people 
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Rationalization of cıvıl services 
In several departments, there 1s a need 
to induct more officers for service 
delivery rather than for supervision 
The location of field staff and the num- 
ber of employees 1n many depart- 
ments are skewed In many cases, 
more officers are located in the state 
ordistrict headquarters, when the need 
1s to have officers at the actual 1mple- 
mentation/cutting edge levels An 
effective system of panchayats can 
help 1n combining the functions of 
several field departments 1n a single 
individual, whose work can be super- 
vised by the higher functionaries of 
the panchayati raj system 

With the changing role of gov- 
ernment, the size and scale of civil 
service should also change Efforts 
must be made to identify surplus staff, 
set up an effective redeployment plan 
and devise a liberal system for exit 
For the time being, recruitment should 
be limited only to functional posts 
while vacancies at the secretariat and 
clerical levels should not be filled 

Lateral entry into the civil ser- 
vice, on a contract basis, can also be 
considered toenhance mobility There 
has to be a conscious effort to prune 
the size of bureaucracy especially at 
the clerical levels Reducing the 
number of general holidays as recom- 
mended by the Fifth Pay Commission 
should help 1n better utilization of 
the existing staff Officers must be 
encouraged to join voluntary organı- 
zations of repute as well as educa- 
tional and research institutions during 
mid-career Besides reducing the size 
of the bureaucracy, this will also help 
in widening the knowledge base of the 
officers concerned 


S uus of tenure A malaise aff- 
licting civil service has been the ins- 
tability of tenure, leading to reduced 
involvement and respect for authority 
If an incumbent 1s not sure how long 


he wıll stay ın a particular position, he 
will never be able to pay attention to 
details or master the situation at his 
work place While employees such as 
teachers, village accountants, ANMs 
etc , need not be transferred at all, ex- 
cept on promotion, there has to be a 
minimum tenure prescribed for other 
field level functionaries like district 
collectors, superintendents of police, 
project officers etc For higher ranks 
incivil service, like secretaries to gov- 
ernment, the posting can be contrac- 
tual for a fixed period and systems 
evolved to ensure that they are not 
removed before their period of con- 
tract expires without their consent or 
explanation 


Р... appraisal There has 
to be a regular appraisal of perform- 
ance of public service providers at 
every level As is done for the armed 
forces, a grading system on aten-point 
scale to assess the individual traits and 
attributes could be introduced asa part 
of the annual confidential reports 
Counselling may be mtroduced for 
those employees who repeatedly get 
adverse remarks Atime-frame should 
be fixed for writing the annual confi- 
dential reports as well as fo: their 
acceptance It may be a good idea to 
provide a copy of each years com- 
pletely written annual confidential 
report to the employee concerned, to 
enable him to know how his/her per- 
formance had been judged and what 
improvements are required for better 
performance 

Humanresources development 
There is aneed to periodically update 
the knowledge of the individuals 
їп charge of public services Each 
department should have a specific 
budget for training staff, both techni- 
cal and non-technical Training should 
not only include exposure of govern- 
ment employees to work methods and 
technical skills of a particular depart- 


ment, but must also expose them to 
personality development, stress and 
time management, communication 
skills etc Government employees 
must be exposed to work in the private 
sectoras wellas with NGOs Training 
mustbe made compulsory n/Ed aclear 
relationship established between the 
career plan of the employee and the 
training imparted to him 


P... services reforms for good 
governance are usually classified into 
‘inward’ and ‘outward’ reforms forthe 
purpose ofanalysis ‘Inward’ reforms 
are meant toimprove the capacity and 
commitment of the state to provide 
social services and perform regula- 
tory and other functions efficiently 
Rationalization of departments/acti- 
vities, restructuring of administrative 
procedures, laws and regulations and 
sound personnel policies (recruitment, 
promotion, career development, emo- 
luments and training) аге the major 
strategies adopted under ‘inward’ re- 
forms The earlier section of this paper 
has, 1n fact, dealt with certain key 
areas of inward reforms that need to 
beundertaken for good governance 
‘Outward’ reforms refer to re- 
forms of state 1n collaboration with 
the market and civil society to achieve 
efficiency and effectiveness The 
таш objective of these reforms 1s to 
modify the relationship between the 
state and society Centraltothischange 
1s the operation of a free market with 
reduced state involvement and greater 
public parücipation in economic mat- 
ters and the transformation of a regu- 
latory state into a facilitating state and 
а closed economy into a market eco- 
nomy with greaterexternal openness 
Privatisation, voluntary action and 
decentralization of state activities are 
three dominant strategies that can be 
suggested in this regard 
Privatisation of government 
activities 1s expected to improve the 


efficiency and effectiveness of the 
state 1n at least three ways First, it 
attracts private capital particularly in 
the areas of infrastructure, research 
and development It not only pro- 
motes economic development but 
also allows the state to allocate more 
resources forthe social sector Second, 
privatisation or disinvestment of loss- 
making public sector undertakings 
not only cuts staff and expenditure 
but also makes them competitive by 
adopting new technologies and man- 
agement practices Third, removal of 
government monopoly by permitting 
private sector to provide services 
along with the public sector encour- 
ages market competition and there- 
by improves the quality of services 
provided 


Ds of state functions 
has several implications in terms of 
democratisation, people’s participa- 
tion and management efficiency 
Decentralized institutions of local 
governance are definitely in a better 
position than a national government 
to cater to the day-to-day needs of 
local people and to use local resources 
more effectively They can improve 
the capacity of the people, particularly 
the poor, to influence decisions Ins- 
titutions like the gram sabha not only 
make decisions more transparent but 
also provide a forum for participa- 
tive democracy as well as accounta- 
bility of the elected representatives 
to their electorate An effective sys- 
tem of decentralization coupled with 
adequate devolution of financial and 
administrative powers to the local 
bodies can lead to better delivery of 
development benefits as well as gov- 
ernance 

The state resources, especially 
in the social sector, can be effectively 
utilized ın collaboration with NGOs 
Undoubtedly NGOs have distinct 
advantages ın carrying out develop- 


ment programmes over the public 
service bureaucracy With simple 
structures and procedures and close 
interaction with the people, they can 
developalocal perspective which can 
lead to cost effective local solutions 
No doubt, it 1s true that in several parts 
of the country, NGOs may not exist 
But, ıt ıs certainly worth channeling 
public funds through NGOs for social 
development wherever possible 


I. thıs context, ıt also ımportant to 
mention that with their close interac- 
tion with people, voluntary organiza- 
tions are 1n a vantage position to play 
avisionary role This should not be left 
toonly bureaucrats or politicians Peo- 
ple 1n public service must make an 
effort to identify the good NGOs and 
make use of them in order to achieve 
theirown goals The government and 
NGOs are not enemies, they together 
make the whole 

Similarly, NGOs should not 
think thatevery government officer 1s 
bad Afterall they are part of the same 
society The skill lies ın identifying 
good bureaucrats and making use of 
them since there are people ın the bu- 
reaucracy who also want to do some- 
thing As long as we are clear about 
what we want — good governance, 
delivery of benefits, poverty allevia- 
tion, empowerment, whatever itis, our 
objective should be to mutually iden- 
tify the best on either side and work- 
ingtogetherfor the common cause 

Theinward and outwardreforms 
needed for public service will, how- 
ever, be time consuming Reducing 
the size of government, ensuring bet- 
ter orientation and stability of tenure 
leading to professionalism etc , will 
not take place within a short span of 
time But every country should have 
avision of its future and steps initiated 
in time and the process pursued vigo- 
rously to ensure good governance, at 
leastinthe nearfuture 
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Influencing institutions 


JOHN CLARK 


Where People Matter 


INSTITUTIONS matter Govern- 
ments and parliaments make laws, but 
the institutions that implement them 
determine whether they are real or fic- 
titious Influencing what institutions 
do 1s important, but even more criti- 
cal 1s influencing how institutions 
function - their culture, reward sys- 
tems and so on The civil society or- 
ganisations (CSOs) have provided 
some basic lessons relating to the right 
of people to influence institutions, and 
how toexer-cise that right 

To influence what institutions 
do 1 notnecessarily easy, but some of 
the fundamentals are evident CSOs 
must present a well-worked out case 
based on sound research, strong local 
knowledge, and grassroots experience 
of what will work and alternatives that 
arereasonable Andthey must present 
the case professionally, with support 
andtestimony from well-placedallies 
They need to provide working exam- 
ples of a different way of doing busi- 
ness 

Examples such as the work of 
Chipko have shown that people can be 


trueconservators offorests Butinsti- 
tutions are inherently averse to change 
and so a second prong is needed. the 
demonstration of a groundswell of 
public opinion supported by politi- 
cians, the media and others This will 
make the institutional leaders realise 
that — like ıt or not — the political will 
and imperative for change has arrived 

What 1s more difficult is influ- 
encing how institutions operate This 
can be understood 1n terms of ‘good 
governance’ — now an established 
developmentfield Ithasfourelements, 
and citizen groups can play a key role 
inallofthem 

Transparency The public, espe- 
cially those influenced directly, have 
aright to know not just what an insti- 
tution has done, but also what it plans 
to do—1ts budget, analysis and propo- 
sals CSOscan ensure this information, 
1s winkled out and gets tothe public, not 
left 1n obscure parliamentary reports, 
they can test the information for accu- 
racy and objectivity, they can advise 
the public where it 1s fair or bogus 
NGOs have, forexample, pressed the 


World Bank to change its disclosure 
policy, making much previously con- 
fidential material public 
Accountability Formally insti- 
tutions are accountable to boards, 
munisters, parliamentary committees 
andsoon Citizens’ organisations can 
help putteeth into that accountability 
to makeit work Forexample DISHA 
1n Gujarat has independently analysed 
the state government's budget, and 
this has greatly 1nformed the assem- 
bly debate in Gandhinagar CSOs can 
present independent evidence, and 
they can establish independent watch- 
dog organisations, such as the NGO 
Working Group on the World Bank 


P. us and the rule of law 
Institutions should be governed by 
clear rules which are effectively and 
uniformly implemented, without dis- 
crimination CSOs can help make this 
so, both by providing witness where 
there 15 bias, and by aiding affected 
citizens to getfairtreatment Forexam- 
ple, NGOs have pressed for dalit 
women to have legal ownership nghts 
to land Many NGOs, including 1n 
India, have lobbied the World Bank 
about the social costs of projects it 
finances, and have not only initiated 
1mportant changes 1n those projects, 
but also instigated the setting up of the 
Inspection Panel, an independent tri- 
bunal to ensure due process for those 
hurt by Bank funded projects 

Voice All institutions should 
have mechanisms to ensure that every- 
one has achance to influence decisions 
that directly affect them It can be 
done by encouraging and helping ins- 
titutions to use participatory app- 
roaches, not just during a project's 
implementation but also during the 
design stage, and even in the Bank's 
strategic planning and analytical 
work NGOs elsewhere have raised 
voices of tribal peoples against the 
theft by transnational corporations of 


theirtraditional knowledge, for exam- 
ple, over herbal medicines 

No inter-governmental organi- 
sation has experienced a more diverse 
relationship with civil society than the 
World Bank —ranging fromclose col- 
laboration to hostility This paper 
examines the evolving threads of that 
relationship and how it has 1mpacted 
the Bank's programmes, policies, 
operational norms and institutional 
culture Civil society organisations of 
different forms have had a profound 
impact on many aspects ofthe Bank's 
business and have exposed and wid- 
ened the heterogeneity inherent 1n an 
institution whose professional staff 1s 
drawn from a wide variety of disci- 
plines апа whose management ethos 
encourages innovation 

Inits operations, including coun- 
try level analytical and research work, 
the Bank now frequently works with 
CSOs, in particular community based 
organisations (CBOs), local and inter- 
national NGOs, foundations and ın- 
dependent think tanks. In its dialogue 
with civil society on practices, policies 
and paradigms, the Bank has found the 
ride much rougher Advocacy groups, 
NGOs with research and lobbying 
capacity, trade unions, politically linked 
think tanks, and religious bodies have 
raised a wide array of issues and influ- 
enced considerable change, but the dıs- 
putes have often been bitter 

In shifting to a more poverty 
focused agenda and in seeking to make 
peace with CSOs, the Bank has focused 
more and more on ‘soft’ development 
issues, such as vulnerable groups, 
basic social services, gender equity, 
environmental protection, inclusion, 
participation and community-driven 
development 


P.. to the 1980s, CSOs gave little 
attention tothe Bank Thereafter, with 
its new poverty-reduction mandate, 
the Bank sought to increase opera- 


tional links NGOs were typically 
viewed as potential low-cost subcon- 
tractors that could be engaged at the 
project implementation stage to deliver 
services to hard-to-reach groups At 
the same time a parallel phenomenon 
emerged hard-hitting CSO criticisms 
of perceived negative environmental 
and social impacts of many opera- 
tions, particularly adjustment pro- 
grammes designed to help countries 
1n economic crisis restore balance ! 


j campaigns ofthe 1980sthreat- 
ened parliamentary support for the 
Bank's budget replenishments in 
some northern countries (especially 
the USA), and it realized ıt was time 
to seek peace and mount a more cred- 
ible public defence Atthe same time, 
Bank staff who shared a vision of par- 
ticipatory development were carving 
out stronger, more partnership-based 
links with NGOs and community 
groups, which started at the project 
concept stage and emphasized com- 
munity empowerment and people's 
choice 

Paradoxically, although 1994 
was alow-pointin terms ofthe Bank's 
public 1mage — due to a widespread 
opposition campaign that greeted its 
50th anniversary — this moment also 
brought a more constructive strategy 
for Bank-CS relations The new app- 
roach has helped tone down the hos- 
tility and enable a more reasoned 
dialogue with its critics Progress was 
due to a number of factors, chief of 
which was the leadership of James 
Wolfensohn, appointed Bank Presi- 
dent in 1995, who engaged earnestly 
with leading Bank critics and met 
CS leaders wherever he travelled He 
insisted the Bank take critics at face 
value, agreeing sometimes to work 


1 B Rich, Mortgaging the Earth The World 
Bank, Environmental Impoverishment and the 
Crisis of Development Beacon Press, Boston, 
1994 
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together—as 1n mounting the Structu- 
ral Adjustment Participatory Review 
Initiative, ın which the Bank anda glo- 
bal CS alliance are jointly analysing 
the 1mpact of adjustment in arange of 
countries 

The Bank'scivil society strategy 
has had five strands ? First, 1t has 
1mproved and expanded operational 
collaboration, emphasizing early CS 
involvementin projectdesign, up-front 
treatment of concerns about negative 
impacts, and enhanced use of parti- 
cipatory development approaches 
(guided by a high-profile, internal 
“learning group’, and also by the par- 
ticipation sub-group of the NGO- 
World Bank led by PRIA) Second, the 
Bank has engaged CS incountry-level 
strategy and policy formulation, ın par- 
ticular through participatory or con- 
sultative approaches to sector studies, 
poverty assessments and country lend- 
Ing strategies 


T... a new disclosure policy has 
made public a much wider array of 
information, particularly 1n develop- 
ing countries (increasingly 1n local 
languages), about the Bank's pro- 
grammes and analysis Fourth, the 
Bank has been pro-active in establish- 
ing international, structured dialogue 
on major topics and policy initiatives, 
including ongoing consultative forums 
concerning gender, the environment, 
forestprotection, debt relief, and popu- 
lationactivities Shifting from ad hoc, 
reactive dialogue with CS helped 
ensure that the Bank was less exclu- 
sively focused on Washington groups, 
that southern voices were well repre- 
sented, that the Bank became more 
influential and, therefore, more res- 
pected by CS 

Fifth, the Bank has sought 
opportunities 1n 1ts policy dialogue 


2 World Bank, NGOs and the Bank NGO 
Unit, World Bank, Washington DC, 1996 
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with governments to urge greater res- 
pect and tolerance of civil society, and 
admission of CSOs into significant 
policy forums (such as Consultative 
Group meetings with donors) By 
inviting government participation in 
its discussions with civil society, the 
Bank has often brokered policy ‘tria- 
logue’ in which— perhaps for the first 
time — government discusses serious 
policy issues with its own civil society 
The Bank has often urged govern- 
ments to foster a more enabling policy 
environment for CSOs by reforming 
laws and policies 


C to this five-pronged strat- 
egy have been efforts to reach out to 
southern CSOs, especially those 
who work with the poor, for which the 
Bank needed fuller knowledge of the 
sector Hence, from 1994 onwards, the 
Bank started appointing NGO/civil 
society specialists in its Resident Mis- 
sions Now, most field offices have 
such a specialist, who usually comes 
from a civil society or related back- 
ground As a result the Bank has be- 
come much more familiar with CS, 
its views and personalities While 
major differences persist, 1n most 
countries there 1s now more cons- 
tructive dialogue, and as a result the 
Bank frequently modifies its work to 
accommodate CSO 1deas 

In Washington, too, Bank staff 
engages more substantially with CSOs 
The units responsible for regional 
management and sector policies often 


employ CS specialists, and so through- 


out the institution about 90 staff now 
have CS issues as their primary focus 
Copious management signals make 
it clear that staff ıs expected to be res- 
ponsive to CSOs who express interest 
orconcerns As one old hand recently 
putit, “When Ijoined the World Bank 
you could be sacked for talking with 
an NGO, now you can be sacked if 
youdon’t’ 


Itis very rare that the Bank holds 
aconference or establishes a working 
group without CS representation 
New policy papers get copied in draft 
stage to selected CSO specialists for 
their comments CSO speakers are 
frequently invited to give seminars or 
make presentations at Bank events 
NGOs may get detailed briefings on 
confidential documents and may in 
some cases have much greater access 
to top Bank managers than do its 
senior staff 

Something of a backlash occur- 
red in 1997 A number of Executive 
Directors (the permanent representa- 
tives of governments on the Bank’s 
Board) argued that the Bank had gone 
too far, that 1t now listened more to 
NGOs than to them Representatives 
of the developing countries in particu- 
lar felt that their own role was under- 
mined by the frequent practice of civil 
society consultation prio: to Board 
deliberations The following months 
saw considerable discussion and the 
painful evolution of a revised Bank 
strategy toward civil society ? 


T. Bank continued to seek stronger 
operational links with experienced 
NGOs and to build dialogue on con- 
troversial policy matters, but it gave 
much more attention to bringing gov- 
ernments into these arrangements 
and to analysing and describing the 
important contribution civil society 
can make to development through 
practical partnership, shaping public 
policy, advocacy and strengthening 
instruments of ‘good governance’ 
This internal controversy was a salu- 
tary reminder of the pitfalls of trying 
to move faster than the member gov- 
ernments wanted 

Many CS campaigns seek to in- 
fluencethe directrole ofthe Bank, that 


3 World Bank, The Bank's Relationship мий 
NGOs World Bank Washington DC, 1998 


18, specific operations or analytical 
work In addition, some hopeto 1mpact 
the Bank's broader policy-shaping 
role, especially regarding the processes 
and institutions of global finance * 
The latter role ts largely indirect, under- 
takenasthe Bank encourages borrow- 
ers to open markets and reform their 
financial sectors, and as 1t provides 
‘seals of approval’ foreconomic policy 
Civil society can influence both the 
direct and indirect roles of the Bank, 
especially by acting through global 
networks CSOscan 
* Elevate items on the international 
agenda by influencing public opinion 
and the media, as witnessed in the 
campaign for debt relief 
* Promote economic alternatives, as 
illustrated by campaigns for a Tobin 
tax and ‘heterodox’ forms of structural 
adjustment 
* Inject local knowledge and foster 
grassroots contacts to influence the 
Bank'slending operations, e g , oppos- 
1ng specific projects on social grounds 
orpromoting popular participation, 
4 Strengthen mechanisms of govern- 
ance, by promoting greater public 
accountability, transparency, due pro- 
cess and voice, both within the Bank 
andinborrowingcountries Examples 
in this regard include campaigns for 
greater Bank disclosure, for an inde- 
pendent inspection panel, and for 
weeding out corruption from loans to 
Indonesia 
* Offer alternative conduits for deve- 
lopment resources, suchas in the pro- 
vision of services, in social funds, and 
in participatory project processes ? 
In these activities CSOs have 
displayed varying quality, often 
weakly correlated with policy 1mpact 


4 F Santa Ana (ed ), The State and the Mar- 
ket Essaysona Socially Oriented Philippine 
Economy Action for Economic Reforms, 
Manila, 1998 

5 C Malena, Working with NGOs a Practi- 
cal Guide to Operational Collaboration 
between the World Bankand NGOs Washing- 
ton DC, World Bank, 1995 


Some CSOs draw on impressive field 
experience, while others have none 
Somerelay the experience and insights 
of their grassroots partners, while 
others are purely northern associa- 
tions with few contacts in the South 
Some CSOs have large memberships, 
while others are small cliques Some 
practice democratic decision-making, 
while others are autocratic Some have 
sophisticated research and policy 
wings, while others launch high- 
profile media campaigns backed by 
flimsy evidence 


T. strength of civil society varies 
enormously from country to country 
and hencethere is inherent geographic 
inequity in people's ability to influence 
global (ornational) decisions through 
citizens’ organisations Insomecoun- 
tries suchas the UK or the Philippines, 
civil society 1s advanced, strong and 
diverse In others such as Japan or 
Congo it 1s weak In still others such 
as Saudi Arabia or Vietnam civil so- 
ciety 1s virtually nonexistent Access 
toresources, technical skills and influ- 
ential media 15 generally far greater 
in the North than the South, hence 
power differentials 1n civil society 
parallel those in other aspects of world 
politics 

Two factors might explain why 
civil society criticism of the World 
Bank remains at high pitch. Farst, the 
Bank 15 a convenient icon of the pre- 
vailing global economic system that 
is inherently unjust and has failed the 
poor The second factor in continuing 
criticism is a yawning gap that many 
Bank watchers describe between what 
the Bank says and what it does Most 
CSOs accept much ofthe rhetoric and 
many recent policies They recognise 
NGO-like language 1n these state- 


6 M Edwardsand D Hulme (eds), NGO Per- 
formance and Accountability Beyond the 
Magic Bullet Earthscan, London and 
Kumarian Press, West Hartford, 1995 


ments, but therein lies the rub Many 
argue that the Bank 1s hyacking CS 
language, that it means very different 
things by the terms, and that it further 
devalues the currency during imple- 
mentation In short, CS leaders think 
the Bank ts trying to pull the rug out 
fromunderthem 


C.. society 15 without question 
much more powerful today than just 
a few years ago, but every action 
meets a reaction Today, there 1s a 
backlash Leading officials and minis- 
ters are increasingly irritated by the 
riots greeting every big international 
meeting, at the tendency of the press 
to give more space to NGO views 
than theirs, and at how CSOs have 
propelled themselves into critical 
decision-making spaces Many (but 
not all) resent the erosion of their pre- 
viously unchallenged authority And 
they are fighting back This 15 a warn- 
ing, to avoid seeing government ins- 
titutions invariably as enemies 
Conservative elements are ask- 
ing of CSOs, "What right do you have 
to meddle in our business?’ That ans- 
weriseasy ‘We havearight, because 
that 1s what democracy 1s about, and 
your business 15 ours too!’ But with 
rights come responsibilities and the 
continuing effectiveness of CSOs to 
curry influence depends on how well 
they are able to answer four difficult 
questions being posed 
* Whats their legitimacy? This rests 
in the CSO’s track record, the reputa- 
tion it enjoys, its integrity, local 
knowledge and proximity to the poor 
It needs to demonstrate these things, 
notjust assert its views 
* Who do they represent? Parlia- 
mentarians and governments are clear 
who put them where they are today 
the voting public (at least 1n demo- 
cracies), they claim to have a popular 
mandate that most NGO workers 
don’t Membership CSOs may speak 
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on behalf of their members, but most 
can just speak for themselves, or about 
theirexperiences Thisis nothing tobe 
ashamed of, especially for CSOs who 
have worked closely with the poor for 
along time and who use participatory 
methods The important thing ıs to 
not pretend they are something they 
aren’t, or to infer that they can speak 
for people who haven’t given them 
that mandate 
* Where’s their accountability? Few 
NGOs include poor people in their 
accountability mechanisms, they 
might challenge the governance of 
large institutions, but aren't necessa- 
rily any better The more they chal- 
lenge officialdom the greater this 
paradox, will be made to appear 
* Are they just troublemakers? Pres- 
sure to stop activities, to drop policies 
that offend, or to sack offending offi- 
cials all have their place But the ins- 
titution will become defensive and 
avoid CSOs if they only attack it All 
institutions are like cities, they have 
good people and bad Smart influenc- 
ing includes building links with pro- 
gressive people inside, signalling to 
the leadership the good things being 
done (and by who) and urging them to 
ensure ıt ıs multiplied It means cam- 
paigning for whatthe institution could 
doin a better future Its about inspir- 
ing the leaders to be inspiring 

The experiences of civil society 
institutions demonstrate that their 
leadership successfully manages 
significant organisations They have 
achieved change not just by making 
announcements about what their 
organisation must stop doing, not Just 
by chastising staff for their failures 
They reward innovators, celebrate 
new breakthroughs, and inspire staff 
with a vision of what they could do 
tomorrow Similar approaches need 
to be followed to help the leaders of 
institutions do the same Instead of 
being just a troublemaker, it 1s impera- 
tive to bea vision-maker 
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Tribal participation 


ARBIND KUMAR 


PEOPLE based governance 1s aimed 
at putting people at the centre of deci- 
sions in matters of governance Itcan 
be seen both as an 1dea and a process 
thatneedsto be sustained on a continu- 
ous basis to become effective In the 
context of tribal people, the notion of 
‘governance where people matter’ 
needs to be understood within the 
framework of tribal culture and their 
indigenous system of governing their 
own community to unravel the link- 
age between effective participation 
and good governance as it has histori- 
cally evolved 

This paper discusses tribal par- 
ticipation and governance in the con- 
textoftheSantal Parganaregion ofthe 
state of Jharkhand 1n India Santal 
Pargana, the northeastern part of the 
newly created state of Jharkhand 
(carved out of the erstwhile state of 
Bihar) 1s a tribal dominated region 
populated mainly by the Santals tribes 
as also the Pahartyas, primarily the 
Mal Pahariyas and Savar Раһапуаѕ 
Given the region's rich and long his- 
tory of social mobilisation forthe 
establishment of tribal ‘self-rule’, it 


provides an interesting site for dis- 
cussing the issue of tribal participation 
and governance 

The historical context for the 
Jharkhand movementcan be traced to 
the Santal Hul (rebellion) of 1855 led 
by the Sidho-Kanu brothers, a move- 
ment against excessive taxation and 
oppression by the British colonialists 
andlocallandlords The tribals desire 
aform of governance that assures their 
dignity and freedom from exploita- 
tion, and tribal struggles (like the 
Dhankatiya movement in the early 
1970s) against an alien form of gov- 
ernanceunderscorethistendency The 
forcible harvesting of paddy on tribal 
land taken over by the local landlords 
can itself be regarded as a tribal asser- 
tion for reclaiming their land In fact, 
sucha rebellion was demonstrative of 
the tribals’ relentless struggle against 
an alien and debilitating form of gov- 
ernance 

Traditionally the tribals in Santal 
Pargana region of the state of Jhar- 
khand were governed by a three-tier 
system The first was the council of the 
community or the village level manjhi 
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system. Every village has a manjhi 
haram, or a village headman He was 
assisted by a paranik (deputy head- 
man), nayake (priest), godait (assist- 
ant priest, village messenger) and Jog 
manjhi(responsible for youth affairs) 
Although these functionaries had 
distinct responsibilities, decisions 
could be taken only through the col- 
lectiveconsensus ofthe community in 
a kulhi durup or village meeting in 
which all adult members ofthe village 
participated 

Most decisions on social, cul- 
tural and political issues were taken at 
the village level All village function- 
aries laid down their charge annually 
and there existed a process of collec- 
tive evaluation, review and re-selection 
of the functionaries by the villagers 
during the Magh festival (during the 
months of January-February) The 
manyhi system continues to exist ın 
many parts of Santal Pargana even 
today 


T. second tier of governance was 
the council of the neighbourhood It 
was headed by the рагасапа or par- 
gana The appointment and removal 
of the pargana lay 1n the hands of the 
entire manjhi council Traditionally 
this council resolved disputes bet- 
ween neighbouring villages and inter- 
vened in matters that villagers failed 
todecide Manjhi harams, other village 
functionaries and influential males 
of the concerned villages attended 
this assembly 

The highest authority in Santal 
society was disom hor oran assembly 
of the people (males) of the region 
This assembly met during the annual 
hunt, the ‘Lo Bir Sindra’ or the dihri 
shikar in the month of January Origi- 
nally the entire tribe had one hunt 
Later, every region had its own hunt 
This hunt was presided over by the 
dihri The dihri was not a permanent 
apporntee and he was regarded as the 
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ruler ofthe region only for the period 
of the hunt He was assisted 1n deci- 
sion making by acouncil known as the 
desh pargana 


A... the hunta people's assembly 
was held at night where all pending 
issues were discussed and appropri- 
ate decisions taken At this forum 
everyone could speak and complaints 
brought forward even by the poorest 
person against the parganas, desh- 
manjhis or manjhis Irrespective of 
their official position, all members of 
the hunt had equal status 1n this court 
of justice АП matters were decided 
through a process of debate and dis- 
cussion Besides acting as the final 
court of appeal, the council was also 
concerned with regional grievances, 
and reviewing usage and extension 
oftriballaw 

During the British period, one 
finds certain alterations in this system 
andanattemptto co-optthe traditional 
tribal governance system in the inter- 
est of the colonialists Two kinds of 
tribal organisation were visible Inthe 
Damin-I-Koh! region, the local unit 
for Santal law became the bungalow 
government rest house) or groups of 
10-30 villages Each bungalow had a 
council of manjhis, which in turn was 
assisted by three permanent officials 
Thecouncil of manjhis was headed by 
a pargana, who besides being the 
standing president of the manjhis 
council also became a government 
officer with a variety of functions He 
was primarily responsible for the 


1 In the wake of the Pahariya rebellion of 
1838, the British demarcated 1338 square 
miles in the then Dumka, Godda, Pakur and 
Rajmahal sub-divisions for the Раһапуаѕ as 
the Damin-I-Koh While 11,788 hectares were 
declared as reserve forest, the rest was given 
to the Santals for agriculture The rebellion 
took place because the Pahariyas were the 
original settlers of this Damin-I-Koh but 
were forced to move to less fertile upper slopes 
when the Santals settlers were brought in by 
the British 


efficient collection of land revenue 
from villages under his jurisdiction 
via the manjhis of the village He was 
also regarded as a sub-inspector of 
police and had the power to arrest 

However, over time, as the need 
for specialised training for police 
work grew the British recruited more 
non-tribal police officers and this 
resulted 1n a weakening of the police 
powers of the pargana On behalf of 
the government the pargana was also 
responsible for seeing that all forests, 
schools and government institutions 
1n the area were kept ın good order, as 
was the damin bungalow and grain 
golas ın the region 


H. was assisted by a deshmanj]hi 
(deputy pargana) and a chakladar 
(regional рода) The appointment 
and dismissal of the deshmanjhi and 
chakladar was made by the pargana, 
subject to control by the sub divisional 
officer The pargana was himself 
appointed by the sub divisional officer 
and the manjhis council lost control 
over the supervisory authorities 
Gradually the pargana stopped being 
the leader of the tribal council and 
became more of a government func- 
tionary 

Outside the damın, the manhyis 
councils were associated with par- 
ganas in two kinds of forms In the 
Pakur subdivision, the pargana headed 
the manjhis council, assisted by a 
deshmanyhi and chakladar However, 
his sole function was to act as the 
president of the manjhis council and 
spokesperson of his area, he did not 
possess any revenue, executive or 
police powers 

In the remaining Santal areas 
(outside the damın) — the Raymahal, 
Godda, Dumka and Jamtara subdivi- 
sions — the unit of administration 
became the sardaricircle This brought 
the tribal system under the control of 
the government circle officer and fur- 


ther weakened ıt Within each circle 
the pargana was the local Santal 
leader. The sardar had administrative 
as well as judicial powers and was 
elected every five years The sardar 
could bea Santal ora diku (non-tribal) 
If a Santal, the sardar was sometimes 
also the pargana, though the two 
offices were quite distinct The par- 
gana was the permanent president 
of the manjhis council and appointed 
for life Post independence this sys- 
tem further weakened as the official 
bureaucracy took over the functions 
performed by the tribal councils 

The system of participation 
among tribals had several distinctive 
features First, itencouraged decision- 
making through consensus — not a 
forced majority vote Second, ap- 
pointed leaders were held account- 
able through an annual performance 
review — nota five-yearly voting sys- 
tem without ‘right to recall’. 

However, this traditional system 
of participation suffered from a major 
weakness — gender inequality Most 
structures of participation and deci- 
sion-making were male-centric 
Women's participation was res- 
tricted, and at times limited to cultural 
1ssues only 


A. attemptto revive some form of 
traditional governance can be seen in 
the creation of baisis? ın the 1950s and 
1960s This was inumately associated 
with the attempts to revive the 
Jharkhand movementand its demand 
for an autonomous state The Jhar- 
khand Mukti Morcha (the political 
party of the tribals, an offshoot of the 
erstwhile Jharkhand Party) used the 
revival of the baisis to enlarge its mass 


2 Although one finds references to the mayhi 
and the paragana system in anthropological 
literature on the Santals, there appears to beno 
mention of the word ‘baisi’ before the 1970s 
However, the collective memory of the peo- 
ple corroborates the traditional existence of 
this assembly throughotft Santal Pargana 


base throughout the region. Consti- 
tuted throughout Deogarh and Giridih 
(among other areas) in the ’60s and 
’70s, these baisis adopted the name 
Adivasi Samay Sudhar Baısı and took 
upa variety of social reform measures 
within Santal society — education, 
anti-temperance movements, speedy 
and inexpensive dispute redressal. 
Perceived asa symbol of Santal libera- 
tion and self-rule, these baisis mobi- 
lised the community against the 
oppression ofthe mahajans or money- 
lenders between 1972-74 


Т. baisi became responsible for 
community affairs of its constituent 
villages and fortaking administrative, 
judicial andculturaldecisions Within 
the community, the bais1 was most 
popularly regarded as a speedy and ef- 
fective Justice dispensing system At 
this time the baisi took on a formal 
structure and record keeping became 
an essential part of its functioning 
Functionaries of the basi included 
sabhapati (president), sachiv (secre- 
tary), koshadhyaksha (treasurer), 
patra vahak (letter bearer) The number 
of villages served by each baisi was 
decided through mutual discussion 
between the communuty leaders and 
was a matter of convenience in terms 
of distance and the number of tribal 
conglomerations 1n each area Baisis 
setup during this period continued to 
function as a forum for dispute reso- 
lution for the next 5-8 years, after 
which they gradually withered away 

The revival of batsis as a basic 
unit of association among tribals 
signifies the role of a strong civil 
society As atraditional form of asso- 
ciation and participation, the baisi 
can be a building block for tribal self- 
governance Its effectiveness 1n local 
conflict-resolution and justice dispen- 
sation can be gauged from its preva- 
lence Its ability to undertake social 
reform efforts 1n the tribal society can 


also be seen as effective civil society 
engagement in bringing abouta desir- 
able society However, its major 
weakness as a self-governing institu- 
tion remains the complete negation 
and marginalization of women’s par- 
ticipation in tribal governance 


P... based governance is more 
than an idea, 1t 1s also a concept that 
needs to be practised at different lev- 
els Towards this end, there 1s a lot to 
learn from the tribal way of life, from 
theirtraditions and festivals Thetribal 
worldview of democracy 1s a broad 
concept that includes the symbolic 
triad of human beings, animals and 
forest The functioning of a vibrant 
democracy demands not only a prope: 
ecological balance but due respect to 
each and every constituent of the sur- 
rounding ecological system A holis- 
tic view ofthe tribal lifestyle, customs 
and culture underscores the critical 
role played by natural resources 1n 
establishing a thriving democracy 

For example, bandhna, an 1m- 
portant tribal festival, 15 celebrated 
after the harvesting of crops Tribals 
recognise that apart from their own 
labour, animals (like bullock) too have 
contributed towards a successful har- 
vest Thus, if a bullock falls sick dur- 
ing the festival, they do not celebrate 
thefestival This also leads to the can- 
cellation of animportanttribal custom 
called varad khunta The varad khunta 
involves cutting down of branches 
from some specific trees and chaining 
the animal to that tree In short, this 
emphasises a sharing of Joys and sor- 
rows of man, animals and forests 

It 1s important to note that the 
concept of family ın the tribal commu- 
nity goes beyond the circle of one’s 
own household and encompasses the 
entire village Further, the surround- 
ing forest, water, land, animals, birds, 
river and so on constitute an insepa- 
rable part of the village community 
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Although the term ‘democracy’ 1s not 
part of tribal vocabulary, they very 
much practice the spint of democracy 
Unfortunately over the years, this 
relationship has considerably weak- 
ened due to external influences As 
a result the roots of democracy have 
also frayed 

There are various manifesta- 
tions of participation 1n the tribal 
way of living Forexample, whenever 
there 1s a festival, marriage or some 
other celebration, all men and women 
of the village dance together and play 
folk music Unlike ın a feudal set- 
up wherein a single female dancer 
‘entertains’ while the rest are mere 
spectators, there 1s no mute spectator 
here Everybody actively participates 
in the celebrations Similarly, mar- 
riage as a social institution involves 
participation of all without any dis- 
crimination based on gender, age or 
class 


і, tribal society, women play an 
important role and take part in all actı- 
vities right from collecting fodder and 
fuel from the forest to marketing the 
produce 1n the local hats Unlike in 
other communities, there 15 no restric- 
tion on their movement Contrary to 
the common practice in Indian soci- 
ety, the marriage proposal 1s brought 
by the groom's side to the bride's 
house Women also have the right to 


divorce and to demand a one-time 


maintenance However, there are 
otherareas where women's participa- 
tion 1s restricted or absent, for exam- 
ple, ın the entire traditional system of 
governance They can bring disputes 
to the various forums for redressal, but 
have no role 1n decisions taken 
Another related illustration of 
participation 1s the annual hunt or 
dehri shikar Dehri shikar 1s celebrated 
in the middle of January every year As 
discussed earlier, this 1s also an occa- 
sion for settling pending disputes 1n 
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the region Herein, the guilty person/ 
party pays a fine ın the form of pig or 
some other animal, whichis sacrificed 
and collectively shared by all those 
who have gathered to celebrate the 
occasion. It may be noted that even the 
guilty person/party has an equal right 
over the food and whatever 1s hunted 
1s shared equally among all Even the 
dogs that accompany the villagers to 
the hunt get their share 


LE water and forest constitute 
the cornerstones of tribal culture Itis 
unfortunate thateven afterthe creation 
of Jharkhand, there 1s no clear-cut 
government policy related to these 
vital components of tribal culture It 
15 distressing to learn that government 
has already prepared an industrial 
policy for the state It1s clear that rich 
industrialists and corporates will con- 
trol industry The government has 
demarcated a huge area to be deve- 
loped as an industrial zone that will 
once again lead to deforestation and 
displacement on a massive scale This 
overtattack on the lifestyle of the tribal 
people of the region clearly indicates 
whose side the government 1s on 
Overall, the tribal system of par- 
ticipation and self-governance 1s 
under severe threat today because of 
the denial of access to and control over 
Jal, jangal and jamin. The historical 
evolution of this elaborate system of 
governance was built on the cultural 
and lıvelıhood connections to natural 
resources As the state tightened its 
control over natural resources, the 


' very foundation of the tribal system of 


governance was weakened 

Today, this spirit of collective 
participation faces a serious challenge 
from the forest policy of the govern- 
ment. Not only does it alienate the 
tribals from their forest but 1s also 
responsible for large-scale, illegal 
destruction of forests by external 
elements. This has raised a serious 


threat to the tribal way of life and their 
right to livelihood 

The existing system of govern- 
ance has inculcated a sense of helpless 
dependency towards the state among 
the tribal people The fact that people 
refer to the governmentas *mai-baap' 
(ultimate saviour) 1s in itself ample 
proof The approach of the govern- 
ment further testifies 1ts intention to 
project itself as the ultimate saviour 
Everyday, announces a new scheme 
for the benefit of the tribals and the 
poor This has led to a feeling among 
the tribals that since the government 
1s doing everything, there 1s no need 
for any effort towards the develop- 
ment of their society on their part 
Gradually the efforts at self-help and 
local governance start to decline and 
a culture of alienation and demoti- 
vation creeps in The contemporary 
state of affairs not only systematically 
alienates common tribals, but also 
adversely affects their self-respect 
Demotivated and demoralised tribals 
can hardly play an effective role ın the 
development of society 


Qe schemes promote 
individualism, whilethe tribal way of 
lıfe 1s centred on collectivism Also 
they do not take into account the feel- 
ings, ethos and aspirations of tribal 
people In the context of Jharkhand 
there are many instances of social 
movements against government poli- 
cies Forexample, the Chenchali for- 
estmovement, Koyalkaro movement, 
Suvarnrekha movement and struggles 
against the firing range at Taperadam 
were expressions of people's anger 
against oppressive government poli- 
cies and their expectations of the 
developmental directionthatthe gov- 
ernment should pursue 

For a people-centred govern- 
ance, it 1s essential that government 
acknowledge the knowledge and 
experience of the tribals All planning 


must promote the spirit of collective 
participation, which 15 the essence of 
the tribal way of life This requires a 
long-term perspective building on 
ongoing efforts as also new experi- 
mentation Although there is a grow- 
ing recognition of the 1mportance of 
apeople-centred governance system, 
there 1s still a long way to go for its 
recognition by society. 


М... the new system of pan- 
chayati raj institutions as institutions 
of self-governance has introduced 
new tensions and opportunities. On 
the one hand, the gram sabha has enor- 
mous responsibilities and authority 
in Schedule V areas under the 73rd 
Amendment to the Constitution In 
most areas of Santal Pargana covered 
under this provision, the gram sabha 
1s empowered to take all decisions 
related to use of natural resources 
within its jurisdiction Itcanalso take 
decisions to restore [and alienated 
from tribals Thus, the empowered 
gram sabha under PR provides fresh 
constitutional support to the tradi- 
tional system of tribal governance 

The elected three tiers of PRIs— 
the gram panchayat (GP), panchayat 
samiti (PS) and zilla parishad (ZP) — 
look similar 1n structure to the tradi- 
tional system of tribal governance in 
Santhal areas However, the jurisdic- 
tion of GP is a revenue village, not a 
tribal hamlet Likewise, the Jurisdic- 
tion of PS 15 an administrative block 
and that of ZP a district The territo- 
rial domain of the new three-tier PRI 
structure 1s significantly different 
from the traditional structure of gov- 
ernance 

Under the new structure the 
administrative territory, as opposed to 
tribal lineage, 1s the basis of structur- 
ing Asaresult, many non-tnbal ham- 
lets, villages and towns are included 
in the new three-tier structure of PRIs 
Communities and families living in 


these non-tribal habitats, covered un- 
der the constitutionally mandated 
three-tier PRI system, do not share the 
same ethos and cultural practices 
relevant to Santal governance This 
opens up possibilities of conflict and 
tension between the traditional and 
modern systems of governance 

Another arena of contestation is 
the political space for women’s par- 
ticipation in decision-making In all 
the three tiers of PRIs there 1s a one- 
third reservation for women Thus, 
tribal women have a constitutional 
role as elected representatives 1n the 
governance structure The traditional 
system of tribal governance did not 
have any decision-making role for 
tribal women, though they could par- 
ticipate in gram sabha Therefore, how 
will women’s participation in the new 
system of local self-governance mesh 
with the older practice? How will the 
Santal society accept and promote 
women's role ın decision-making in 
the new system of governance of 
PRIs? 


P how can a traditional sys- 
tem of local association like baisis, be 
mobilised to enhance tribal participa- 
tion in governance? As a traditional 
civil society association, baisis have 
the potential to be reoriented to per- 
form theircontemporary roles in gov- 
ernance, Baisis can support the new 
leadership of PRIs in performing their 
functions effectively, the new elected 
leadership of PRIs can also be held 
accountable to baisis However, the 
challenge 1s to ensure synergy bet- 
ween baisis and gram sabha, not a 
sense of competition МШ Бе possi- 
ble for tribal leadership to make the 
interface between baisis and PRIs 
more inclusiveand less conflict prone? 

The mannerin whichtraditional 
structures and processes interact with 
the modern structures of participation 
remains the great challenge 
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Are project created 
institutions sustainable? 


RANJITA MOHANTY 


Where People Matter 


ADVOCATING participation m deve- 
lopment has now become a fetish in 
projects 1mplemented by the national 
government Unlike in the '70s when 
the notion of participation in deve- 
lopment projects was reluctantly 
accepted under pressure from inter- 
national aid agencies and voices ema- 
nating from the local level, it gained 
wider acceptance ın the '80s and by 
the mid-90s became mandatory in all 
development projects 

Formation of village based ins- 
titutions 15 one among many ways of 
involving people 1n developmental 
activity and eliciting their participa- 
tion Village level institutions (VLIs), 
as representative bodies of people re- 
siding in the same village, are initiated 
by project officials through a people's 
mandate The purpose of forming vil- 
lage level institutions, as one grasps 
from the project documents, 1s ta pro- 
vide people ownership of the project 
by making them an integral part of 
decision-making, giving themcontrol 
over their resources, autonomy to 


implement the project, and carry on the 
process even after the project period 
15 over 

Bringing people to the centre of 
development by incorporating the 
element of participation 1n develop- 
mental projects, such as through the 
formation of VLIs, recognises that so- 
cial reality 15 complex and there can 
be multiple interpretations of that 
reality Therefore, the people’s inter- 
pretation of their own reality 1s to be 
treated as the most authentic one 
Privileging people’s understanding 
means not only privileging their inter- 
pretation, but also local knowledge 
and methods of intervention 

Second, 1s a recognition that 
the community 1s not a homogenous 
entity Different groups are placed dif- 
ferently in the social structure and that 
determines their access and control 
overscarce resources Third, itrecog- 
nises that participation and power are 
intrinsically related Developmental 
interventions will not bring about 
equity unless they address the 1ssues 


of exclusion and marginalisation, 
and until the marginalised are able to 
influence resource distribution and 
control the forces which 1mpact on 
their life chances. Last, it recognises 
that the practice of democracy and 
decentralisation in decision-making — 
the decisions that affect local reality 
—are to be taken at the local level 


Weener participation 15 to be 


treated as a means or an end 15 an old 
debate Intreating it merely as ameans, 
the act assumes rmportance, whereas 
when participation is treated as an end 
or a value to be cherished and pro- 
moted, itbecomes a process Initially, 
the participation of people in develop- 
ment was sought with a view to suc- 
cessfully implement projects Withthe 
passage of time participation became 
a value to be promoted because includ- 
ing the voice of the marginalised and 
excluded people in development was 
thought of as a way to bring them at the 
centre of development 

This shift from an instrumental 
toanormative view of participation ın 
government run developmental pro- 
jects 1s reflected in the evolution of 
various mechanisms to seek the inclu- 
sion of excluded groups However, an 
acceptance of the normative view of 
participation does not necessarily 
mean that the instrumentality of par- 
ticipation is abandoned There 15 a 
tacit understanding that it 1s far easier 
to achieve targets with participation 
than without ıt This mixing and 
matching of instrumental rationality 
of participation and the intrinsic 
values associated with 1t, as we will 
encounter in this paper, has given rise 
to ambiguity and affected participa- 
tion in many different ways 

The inclusion of community par- 
ticipation as policy and in the project 
15 а step towards the inclusion of peo- 
ple 1n effecting changes that have 
implication for their lives However, 


this per se 1s no guarantee that parti- 
cipation as desired would take place 
If VLIs are designed to function as a 
forum for participation, the critical 
issue 15 of their sustainability, both in 
spirit and form 

Looked at from this angle, the 
issues that have a bearing on the sus- 
tarnability of VLIs can be framed as 
Are VLIs truly participatory ш charac- 
ter? What 1s the nature of their repre- 
sentativeness? Whose decisions and 
voices count and whose go unheard? 
Whatare their lines of accountability? 
Are they accountable to the people? 
Can people take the functionartes of 
VLIs to task in the event ofa deviation 
from ће goals? Does the formation of 
VLIs reflect the spirit of participatory 
democracy? Do they work towards the 
cohesion of society or give rise tocon- 
flictand fragmentation? What are their 
linkages with other participatory fora 
that operate at the village level? 


|; we examine these questions in the 
context of Gaon Resource Manage- 
ment Associations (GAREMA), vil- 
lage level institutions formed by the 
Doon Valley Integrated Watershed 
Management Project, their sustaina- 
bility over a long period of time would 
appear doubtful The DVP was imple- 
mented by the Watershed Manage- 
ment Directorate, Governmentof Uttar 
Pradesh (now Uttaranchal), Dehradun 
during 1993-2001 in seven sub water- 
sheds and 43 micro watersheds mostly 
in Dehradun district! and covered a 
total of 400 villages The European 
Community provided the financial 
grant for the project 

The aim of the DVP was to 
reverse the ongoing degradation of the 
Doon Valley environment The physi- 
cal component of the project included 


1 From 1998 onwards the project area 
has been extended to include seven micro- 
watersheds in Nainital district and 13 micro- 
watersheds in Tehri district 


forestry, livestock, horticulture, minor 
irrigation, agriculture, soil conserva- 
tionandenergy conservation Garemas 
were formed in each village to ensure 
community ownership of and partici- 
pation in the project 


E... Garema has a general body of 
which all village adults are members 
The general body selects an executive 
committee (EC) that functions as а 
link between the villagers and project 
officials, helps implement the project 
and maintain assets created after the 
project 1s withdrawn The membei- 
ship of EC 1s limited to 7-11 persons 
and it has three functionaries — chait- 
person, secretary, and treasurer—who 
are office bearers 

The DVP emphasises adequate 
representation of weaker sections, viz 
women, lower castes and tribals in 
the EC AGarema’s EC 1s formed ina 
village meeting in the presence of the 
project staff who act as facilitators 
to ensure that the EC has adequate 
representation of weaker sections In 
case conflicts arise at the meeting they 
intervene to resolve it 

Garema helps in implementing 
the project which includes identifi- 
cation and planning of the work to be 
undertaken annually, distribution of 
items like pressure cookers, feed tubs 
forcattle, fertiliser, seeds, setting up of 
gobar gas plants, solar heaters, cons- 
truction of rainwater harvesting and 
water storage tanks, etc It has to seek 
the involvement of people in project 
work such as plantation and check 
damconstruction 

The DVP operates on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal obligation which 
implies that the beneficiaries also bear 
the costs of the project One way 15 
through contributing labour for plari- 
tation work, check dam construction, 
construction of water storage tanks 
and so on This may be done in two 
ways —either by providing free labour 
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during implementation ofthe project, 
instances of which are rare, or when 
they work as labourers for the project, 
a part of their wage 1s deducted and 
deposited 1n a revolving fund, which 
isthe village fund Theintention ofthe 
revolving fund was to invest Garema 
with financial resources so that 1t 
could maintain assets created by the 
project 


S... the DVP also links water- 
shed management with 1mprovement 
1n living standards of people, Garema 
1s responsible for granting loans for 
Income generation activity, meeting 
personal crises, social obligations, etc 
Loan recovery 1s also 115 responsibi- 
lity, as 1s maintaining accounts of the 
revolving fund, minutes of meetings, 
list of beneficiaries, and records of 
expenditures This facilitates the 
maintenance of assets created by the 
project after1t1s withdrawn 

The structure of Garema as a 
forum for participation has two dimen- 
sions as arepresentative body of the 
village, the EC of Garema itself stands 
forand signifies people’s participation 
But alongside it must seek wider par- 
ticipation and cooperation of people 
inthe project The issues of sustainabi- 
lity, therefore, have to be located both 
at the level of the EC as well as the 
general body of Garema 

The formation of Garema post 
the process of Participatory Rural 
Appraisal and framing of the micro 
plan of action limits its participatory 
role Simply handing down a micro 
plan turns it into a mere 1mplementer 
ofthe project, defeating the very pur- 
pose of building it as a participatory 
village institution Unfortunately the 
representative role has been more 
formal than substantial 

The reservation 1n membership 
for women, lower castes and tribals 
has given them a voice in the execu- 
tivecommittee, but ina village setting 
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which has never been inclusive of 
people low ın social and economic 
ranking, the social space remains res- 
trictive Thereisareluctanceto speak 
out Further, a lack of education limits 
therr understanding of the technical 
nuances of the project 

Involving women 1n Garema 
has been particularly problematic 
Their involvement in the project was 
soughtby the DVPthrough two ways 
by providing membership to women 
1n Garema and by creating self help 
groups (SHGs) However, despite 
SHGs functioning effectively in some 
villages and some overlapping mem- 
bership between Garema and SHG, 
women have failed to meaningfully 
occupy the social space in village meet- 
ings held to discuss project related 
issues 

Thuis ıs because there1sno proper 
linkage of SHG and Garema The 
SHGs have their own separate plan- 
tations and the profit from selling fod- 
der grass grown in their plantation 
goes to the SHG fund Thus, barring 
a handful of women in each village 
who take an interest in project acti- 
vities, overall participation of women 
in Garema 1s conspicuously low In 
many cases husbands represent their 
wives and take decisions on their 
behalf 


T. culture of silence п which the 
weaker sections, including women, 
live due to social and economic margi- 
nalisation ıs not easy to break ina short 
span of tıme The issue of sustainabi- 
lity 1s precisely that — 1f participation 
tsto be mclusive, the forum needs to be 
sustained beyond the project period 
But what kind ofa forum? To my mind 
a forum must at least show the pro- 
muse of inclusion, evolution, and par- 
ticipation With the exception of 
Bangakhala village where women 
have excelled in taking responsibility 
of the project and gone ahead with 


many income generating activities, in 
most villages their participation has 
remained severely limited 


T. participation of the poor ın the 
project has been synonymous with 
employment The DVP, following the 
general pattern of development pro- 
jects, emphasised the contribution of 
people's labour whereby a certain 
percentage of their wage went in to 
arevolving fund This was done to 
inculcate a sense of ownership of the 
project among the people However, 
in an economic setting where means 
of gainful employment are few, emp- 
loyment opportunities in project 
work such as plantation and check- 
dam construction are much sought 
after No wonder, it was mainly during 
the period of project work that people 
attended meetings more regularly 

Given this economic reality, 
once the project 1s completed, there 1s 
no involvement from people, their 
sense of ownership of the project lasts 
till the project lasts, as 15 evident from 
their absence at meetings after project 
completion There are also disagree- 
ments between Garema and the peo- 
ple 1n the post-project management 
of assets created by the project and 
on the nature of expenditure from 
the revolving fund Ironically, a large 
number of people who contributed 
to build the fund are not even aware 
that a portion of their wage 1s kept in 
the fund 

Transparency 15 maintained in 
the form of displaying accounts on 
the wall and maintaining records of 
expenditure, minutes of meetings, hst 
of beneficiaries, details of the revol- 
ving fund, etc However, Garema's 
accountability to the pecple after pro- 
Ject completion remained unclear 
Can the villagers take Garema to task 
1f, forinstance, there 1s misappropria- 
tion of funds by executive committee 
members? 


The project authorities did not 
thinkthrough these issuesatthe begin- 
ning However, when the project rea- 
ched the winding up phase, to ensure 
asafe handling of the revolving fund, 
the gram panchayat was given the 
authority of audit and accounting of 
the fund This has made members un- 
happy because they feel it has reduced 
their autonomy and made them sub- 
servient to the gram panchayat An 
antipathy has developed between the 
two giving rise to jealously, competi- 
tionand even malice This rivalry has 
created factionalism in the village that 
also vitiates the various fora created 
forparticipation 


T. leads us to the issue of inter- 
relationships between various institu- 
tions operating atthe village level For 
Garemato be a forum for participation 
it must have a synchronic link with 
other developmental and statutory vil- 
lage institutions At present it shares 
an uneasy relationship with such ins- 
titutions After DVP, the forest land on 
which plantation was done was to be 
transferred to the forest department 
This has created uncertainties as to 
how Garemas would function after the 
forest 1s transferred, what would be 
their responsibility? In villages such 
as Aamwala where a Joint Forest 
Management Project was also 1mple- 
mented, there might be overlapping 
responsibility or even conflict bet- 
ween Garema and the village forest 
committee formed under the Joint 
Forest Management Project 

The linkage assumes 1mpor- 
tance for various reasons A village 
institution does not operate 1n 1sola- 
tion — development 1s no piece-meal 
effort but an integrated approach to 
bring change If each development 
project forms its own village institu- 
tion, at some stage the entire popula- 
tion in the village will be divided into 
numerous institutions. That is not to 


say that one institution should be 
given allresponsibility, for there ıs the 
danger of overburdening and conse- 
quent 1nertia Hence, government 
departments responsible for imple- 
menting various projects need to co- 
ordinate among themselves to set up 
an institutional structure ш the village 
that enables people to view the state 
asanintegrated entity responsible for 
development and not one divided into 
departments having their specialised 
fields of operation 

Second, this institutional lınk- 
age will ensure the flow of resources 
evenafteraprojectiscompleted Third, 
the danger of short duration projects 
obstructing participation can be re- 
dressed so that participation 1s not 
limited to a particular project, but ıs a 
process integrated with development 
asa whole Last, it will mmimise con- 
flict and factionalism ın the village 


i. we treat participation as a process, 
we cannot limit it to a specific time 
period Nonetheless the project has a 
time cycle, and that influences much 
of participation While the process of 
getting people to organise, participate, 
and build institutions takes time, the 
project does need to be implemented 
1n its time frame This incongruence 
between social process and project 
duration 1s reflected 1n the lopsided 
development of Garema as a people's 
institution 

Though representations sought, 
the capacity of the weaker sections 1s 
not enhanced to participate 1n meet- 
ings, there 1s an inadequate under- 
standing among people regarding the 
role of Garema, people's involvement 
rarely goesbeyond employmentin the 
project and contribution of labour or 
cash, self help groups are formed to 
organise women and bring them into 
the social space, butthey are not inte- 
grated with Garema. The leadership 
crisis is not resolved because the 


project has to achieve its target rather 
than meddle in village conflicts 


I. would be naive to expect that peo- 
ple will be self-motivated to mobilise 
themselves and that too within a short 
span of time through an institution 
created by external intervention to 
take control of the affairs of Garema 
In such a situation the dangers are 
many A few top leaders may monopo- 
lise Garema and exclude others, 1nter- 
est may decline in the long run, and so 
on Garemacould becomea misnomer 
for participation Therefore, its suc- 
cess hinges on the balance project 
officials are able to maintain between 
implementing the physical compo- 
nents of the project and building 
Garema as an institution for people's 
participation 

The formation of VLIs 1s a nec- 
essary, but not sufficient, condition to 
guarantee their evolution and sus- 
tainability asa forum for participation 
Ifthe purpose were merely instrumen- 
tal —that is successful implementation 
of the project — the sustainability of 
VLIs would not invite concern But 
development projects, at least theo- 
retically, aim to make VLIs longer 
lasting, and for good reasons 

Though the VLIs, like Garemas, 
have not radically altered the social 
landscape of exclusion and marginali- 
sation, yet they show a promise of new 
actors emerging from the margina- 
lised sections So there are reasons to 
reflect upon the issues of sustainabi- 
lity which primarily result from three 
sources — the way the project designs 
VLIs, during the time of 1mplementa- 
tion of the project when project and 
people come face to face, and from the 
sheer dynamic nature of the commu- 


nity. There 1s a need, therefore, to - 


address these 1ssues 1n a consistent 
manner at all levels. The greater onus 
is obviously on those who formulate 
andthose whoimplement projects. 
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Community and industry: 
an agenda for good governance 


ASHOK KADAM ond VIJAY KANHERE 


Where People Matter 


THE act of ruling or controlling with 
authority 1s called governance. The 
word 'agenda', apart from its usual 
meaning two other carries connota- 
tions. a list of things to be done and 
underlying motivation *An agenda 
for good governance’ 15 а value loaded 
title 

For us and perhaps the readers 
of this article the word ‘good’ refers 
to a democratic method of ruling 
which results in ‘just’ (justin the eyes 
of the downtrodden) distribution of 
natural and human resources and their 
products The word democratic must 
beunderlined asın contrast to benevo- 
lent We will see examples of benevo- 
lence even in the following case study 
from which we have drawn important 
lessons The lessons refer to the list of 
things to do to reach the goal of good 
governance Іп the process of industri- 
alization. 

‘We are not directly responsible 
forthe fish-kill orthe damage tocrops,’ 
said a government official 1n Maha- 
rashtra He said this in reference to a 
query about the damage caused by 
effluents from chemical industries in 
Lote industrial area in Ratnagiri dis- 
trict of Maharashtra state in India. 

Note the play of words: ‘not 
directly responsible ’ Elbowroom 1s 
created with the word ‘directly’ Such 
play with words or use of language 1s 
considered an intrinsic part of the act 
of governing. The loss of livelihoods 
of the fisherfolk or of the farmer does 
not move officialdom in the normal 
course 

Government bodies work with 
their own agendas Should any dam- 


age be caused while implementing a 
developmental project the response 1s 
‘we are not directly responsible,’ or 
‘these are costs the communities must 
bear 1f development 1s to take place ' 
The government defines development 
and proposes projects of industrial 
development Most elected repre- 
sentatives too equate development 
with industnialization 

‘We expected there would be 
more schools, more medical facilities 
and more regular jobs,’ saida villager 
He was expressing his expectation 
about development, which industriali- 
zation 1s supposed to bring about 
As the impact of industrialization 
unfolded, this expectation did not 
materialize Whatthe villagers had to 
face was a degradation ofthe environ- 
ment, loss of livelihoods and afew low 
paid hazardous jobs and sundry ancil- 
lary employment thrown in 

This has been the consequence 
of the process of industrialization 
Around the Lote area the people res- 
ponded in anovel way. They proposed 
their own plan of development We 
will see the background to this deve- 
lopment 

In Maharashtra and in other 
states it 1s seen that the people have a 
complex responseto industrialization 
There 1s hope that the process will 
improve the quality of life, that there 
won’t be any need to migrate to urban 
areas. There are apprehensions about 
the repercussions of industnalization 
The first response to acquisition of 
land ıs: ‘No acquisition, we cannot 
bear loss of land—our mother, our sole 
source of livelihood. The industry will 


destroy our life pattern, we do not 
want pollution as in the cities ' 

This ıs mixed with a demand for 
an increase 1n compensation “аап 
we are going to lose land, we should 
not be insulted by being offered a pit- 
tanceinreturn A market price must be 
paid to us We should also get jobs 1n 
the industry There should be hospitals 
and schools for our children ' This 15 
a response full of contradictions — 
adamancy and compromise, mili- 
tancy and acceptance of sops Allthese 
gohandin hand 

These are not necessarily dif- 
ferent sections of people speaking ın 
different tongues Most often it 15 the 
same set of people echoing their expec- 
tations and apprehensions Even after 
the industry commences production, 
complex responses continue Few local 
people get employment and those that 
dousually get only low-end jobs 

The reasons for this are the same 
everywhere The rationale of industry 
1s local people are not qualified, they 
do not have experience of industrial 
work, industry 1s not being run as a 
charity, and so on 


N. surprisingly, this leads to agı- 
tation no good jobs, no good schools 
and, in addition, pollution becomes a 
fact of life There are agitations and 
angry exchanges The industry usu- 
ally denies responsibility for water or 
air pollution. It 15 beyond the means 
of villagers and often beyond avail- 
able technological means to pinpoint 
theexactsource of say well-water pol- 
lution, especially when similar indus- 
tries are in a close cluster This only 
fuels local frustration 

The industry too realizes this and 
offers jobs to some people from the 
villages who аге at the forefront of the 
agitations Donations are made to 
temples, money given for the office of 
the village panchayat, sport kits are 
donated to youth groups, occasionally 


+ 


companies adopt some hamlets АП 
these are ‘acts’ of charity (maybe with 
associated tax benefits) These are not 
actions of responsible members of the 
community. Sometimes compensa- 
tion 1s paid, but not for damage to 
crops The causal relation of degrada- 
tion of environment and industry 1s 
vociferously denied 


b. does create some ancillary 
and sundry Jobs These aren the form 
of small and big shops and hotels The 
suppliers of products to the industries 
are mostly from outside the local area 
For example, milk produced by local 
people 1s not pasteurized The local 
population tries to find ways and 
means to survive and reduce pollution 
The community coexists with indus- 
try, but this coexistence 1s rarely of 
mutual benefit 

A similar course was charted 
around Lote industrialarea However, 
the local people and a group of acti- 
vists from Parivartan (a voluntary 
organization working in this area for 
many years) after long deliberations, 
decided to develop a peoples' plan and 
invite both industry and the govern- 
ment to become responsible ‘citi- 
zens’ The coexistence and survival 
with industries was forced on the peo- 
ple Nowthe people wanted this ‘com- 
promise’ or ‘co-existence’ to have a 
stamp of the will of the community 

For industry, the pillars of gov- 
ernance are the shareholders, the 
corporate body and consumers Ina 
conventional sense the accountability 
of industry 1s towards those who put 
in their capital and of course the gov- 
ernment departments who regulate 
them through various legislations In 
modern corporate governance the re- 
lationship with the neighborhood 
community 1s part of corporate social 
responsibility Buta majority of indus- 
try in India continues to feel that their 
responsibility ends with paying deve- 


lopment tax to the industrial develop- 
ment body It 1s not their business to 
interfere ın the delivery of benefits to 
the community by such government 
controlled boards 

Traditionally, local charity was 
important for industries in India In the 
case study discussed below an attempt 
ıs made to provide a platform for indus- 
try to interact with the local commu- 
nity well beyond set legal structures 
It 1s a truism that development of the 
local community makes good busi- 
ness sense To adopt such a view 
industry must accept 115 two dimen- 
sional role one as private capital and 
the other as an integral part of social 
capital that looks after long term inter- 
ests of capital 


Te Maharashtra Industrial Deve- 
lopment Corporation (MIDC) 1s the 
primary industrial infrastructure deve- 
lopment agency of the Maharashtra 
government Constituted under the 
Maharashtra Industrial Development 
Act, 1961, MIDC was established on 
1 August 1962 Its basic objective was 
the setting up industrial areas with a, 
provision of industrial infrastructure 
all over the state for planned and sys- 
tematic industrial development 
MIDC hasasits motto ‘Udyamat Sakal 
Samruddhi’ (prosperity to all through 
industrialization) 

The Lote-Parshuram industrial 
area(LIA)1s located 12kmaway from 
Chiplun, in Ratnagiri district of Kon- 
kan region of Maharashtra In 1978, 
the MIDC appropriated 51, 273 hec- 
tare of land in Lote, Awashi, Songaon, 
Dhamandevi and some other villages 
for setting up a chemical industry 
zone The development of an indus- 
trial belt was part of a larger plan to 
develop the Konkan region and pro- 
vide better survival opportunities for 
the people 

The Lote-Parshuram area ts sur- 
rounded by the Sahyadri mountain 
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range in the east and the Arabian Sea 
inthe west Thisarea1s bestowed with 
abundant natural resources Theunique 
feature of this area 1s the confluence 
of two rivers, Jagbudi and Vashisht, 
joining atthe Dabhol creek and further 
flowing into the sea The areareceives 
more than 340 cms of annual rainfall 
and is endowed with fertile soil surt- 
able for horticulture and rice cultrva- 
tion The major produce of this areais 
the high quality alphonso mango 
There 1s a strong fishing community 
settled around the creek 

The setting up of an industrial 
zone in this area has resulted in about 
drastic changes 1n the lives of the peo- 
ple The major rationale behind MIDC 
locating here was the creek for letting 
out treated effluent water The conse- 
quences of setting up this industrial 
belt were multidimensional 

LIA was developed in two 
phases, the first of which was com- 
pleted around 1970 The next phase 
involved new acquisition of land for 
expansion of the industrial area 
Around 200 chemical (agro chemi- 
cals, dyes and pharmaceutical) and a 
few engineering units began opera- 
tions 1n the 1980s By the year 2002 
there were only 70 units 1n business, 
the rest having closed down The land 
occupied by them now lies unused 
Underthe presentlegal framework, no 
one else can make use of these lands 
This deindustrialization 1s exacerbat- 
ing the problems faced by the commu- 
nities We will returntothis issue later 


A study conducted1n 1997 revealed 
the following problems The Lote 
industrial area was built on the land of 
local people and they should have got 
preference in employment in the fac- 
tories as a matter of right However, 
this did not happen. Out of 773 seek- 
ing employment in the four villages, 
only 92 people (11.9%) got jobs. Only 
25 among these were permanent em- 
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ployees, the remaining 67 working as 
contract labourers 80% of work ın 
factories 1s done through contractors 
The lives of most workers are unsafe 
1n the chemical industry Apart from 
economic exploitation, they face the 
risk of contracting disease 


Wires in Lote industrial area 


operate ın hazardous conditions, 
handling chemical substances and 
coming in close contact with various 
hazardous liquids and fumes As 
contract or casual labourers, they are 
provided little protection at their 
workplace Consequently they are 
prone to many health related prob- 
lems The people living around the 
Lote 1ndustrial area are also affected 
by air and water pollution caused by 
the chemical industries 

The four villages surveyed re- 
vealed different trends Lote being 
closest to the industrial belt had more 
cases of pollution related diseases, 
whereas in Satwin, which 1s the far- 
thest, the incidence of disease 1s lower 

The occurrence of general health 
related problems are higher in Lote 
village 63% of the respondents in the 
18-45 year age group suffered from 
general health related problems, while 
the figures for the same age group 1n 
Asgani, Satwin and Kotwali villages 
were 58, 25 and 27% respectively 
45% of the respondents 1n Lote suf- 
fered from respiratory diseases In 
Asgani, Satwin and Kotwali villages, 
the figures were 18, 10 and 18% res- 
pectively 

A lung function test 1n the 
affected villages was conducted with 
the help of PRIA (Society for Partici- 
patory Research in Asia), New Delhi, 
anational level supportNGO, during 
December 1997 to check the extent of 
air pollution. The tests showed that 1r 
the Chaklewadrand Dhangarwadi set- 
tlements, which are in the vicinity of 
industrial units, people suffered more 


from lung infections In Chaklewadi, 
of the 99 people tested, 20 (30 3%) 
suffered from lung problems In Dhan- 
garwadi, of the 52 people tested, 16 
(30 796) suffered from lung infections 

In Deolwadi and Baitwadi clus- 
ters (which are in Satwin and Аздап! 
villages), the number of people suffer- 
ing from lung diseases was compara- 
tively low and the difference was 
found to be statistically significant (In 
Deolwadi, 6 out of 54 people (19%) 
and ın Baitwadi, 7 out of 45 people 
(15%) suffered from lung problems ) 

The reason for these two clusters 
being less affected 1s that both are 
distant from the location of industry 
and do not liein the wind direction 
Deolwadi 15 farthest, more than 7 km 
away Moreover, Deolwadi does not 
have any industrial workers in the 
sample studies, whereas in Baitwadi, 
though many workers were included 
the study, they wererelatively younger 
More people suffered from skin dis- 
eases in Kotwali and Lote villages, the 
least number in Satwin village 


T. farm area in these villages had 
declined mainly due to industrial 
development The agricultural pro- 
duction has come down ın Lote, 
Asgani and Kotwali Pollution is cited 
as an important reason for the decrease 
incrop production Itis only in Satwin 
that agriculture production has regis- 
tered an increase in recent years In 
Lote, Asganiand Kotwali villages, the 
decline in agriculture production 1s 
substantial Lote village is worst hit by 
industrial pollution, the soil here ıs no 
more fertile and it carries chemicals 
Earlier, many villages keptcows, 
buffaloes and bulls 1n Jarge numbers 
for agricultural activity They did not 
face any problems of fodder More- 
over, there were vast expanses of 
pasture lands. However, the chemi- 


. cal contamination of pasturelands in 


recenttimes andthe death of many cat- 


tle due to polluted water, has affected 
cattle breeding considerably 1n these 
villages Ithas also adversely hit their 
livelihood 

This area was famous for pro- 
duction of alphonso mangoes, cashew 
nut and other varieties of fruit Our 
study shows that in Lote and Asgani, 
the production of fruit has decreased 


A study of the fishing settlement 
near Dabhol bay also suggests a 
gradual decrease in fish production in 
the past five years Until 1992, the 
monthly production of fish in the bay 
was worth Rs 1,20,000 In 1993, the 
production fell to Rs 1,08,000 Itcon- 
tinued to decline until 1997, when the 
fish catch was negligible This has 
deprived the already poor fishing 
community of their means of liveli- 
hood Consequently, many traditional 
fishermen are compelled to work in 
factories as contract labourers and 
undertake other unskilled jobs 

Due to the creation of an 1ndus- 
trial belt, about a quarter of the farm- 
ers 1n Lote village became landless 
People were forced to sell their agri- 
cultural land for non-agricultural pur- 
poses And though one of the main 
objectives of industrialization was 
employment generation, it has not 
beenachieved Only a very small per- 
centage of the local population could 
get employment in the factories and 
thenas contractlabourers They have 
no job security, nor dothey get proper 
wages and other facilities 

When the MIDC decided to 
acquire land forextension of the indus- 
trial estate, 1t was resisted by people 
through agitations and court cases 
The experience of the first phase moti- 
vated people to challenge the new 
acquisitions with a different method 
Though the promises made by the 
MIDC in the High Court – pollution 
monitoring systems, development of 
green-belt and so on — were not imple- 


mented, the MIDC obtained permis- 
sion from the court for acquisitions 

The realization that one has to 
accept the existence of industry, and 
respond so as to bring to the forefront 
needs of the people, led to the concept 
of public hearings on the basis of a 
shared future 

Meanwhile, the problem of 
closed industries has also surfaced 
These industries left behind degrada- 
tion, loss of land and jobs, and large 
pieces of unused land This problem 
will have to be tackled ın the near 
future 


I. the relationship between all the 
important stakeholders unequal? Is 
conflictinherent in industrialization? 
Isadepartment ofthe governmentthe 
only channelto interact with industry? 
Arenotconcessions to industry given 
at the cost of the local community? 
Is 1t possible to develop a mutually 
beneficial relationship? 

These were some of the ques- 
tions 1n the minds of people Even 
thoughallthe partners of change were 
ready to search for answers there was 
the absence ofa platform and process 
ofengagement Thelocalcommunity, 
along with Parivartan and PRIA, 
agreedonone point informed partici- 
pation would be the key to engage- 
ment, that the community should itself 
understand and articulate 1ts experi- 
ences, aspirations and concrete actions 
rather than an external facilitator In 
reality, it 1s industry, along with the 
government, which controls informa- 
tion and knowledge at the local and 
state levels Second, there should be 
a proper reality analysis of the com- 
munity’s views before the other two 
stakeholders are engaged There are 
numerous examples in human history 
where the views of the marginalized 
are 1gnored for lack of concrete evi- 
dence On this occasion the commu- 
nity wanted to be well prepared before 


engaging with 1ndustry and govern- 
ment 

It 1s after such discussions that 
initiatives for capacity building of 
community groups began in the indus- 
trial belt The community itselfunder- 
took an impact analysis on issues like 
environment, health, resources, land 
and livelihood. In these efforts, doc- 
tors and social scientists from Mumbai 
and Delhi joined the local groups 
Various educational events like train- 
ing programmes, group discussions 
and diagnostic camps were organized 
On the basis of these processes, a peo- 
ples’ plan was developed 

Today, the World Commission 
on Economic Development (WCED), 
the World Bank and other agencies 
have started promoting concepts such 
as participation, people's needs as 
central, stakeholders control over 
development and so on But the pro- 
cess of achieving any semblance of 
control by stakeholders 15 a difficult 
one Equality among unequals is not 
achieved by mere declarations or 
wishful thinking 


l. Lote, a people's plan was deve- 
loped on the basis of a long process 
of participatory study training and a 
series of intensive meetings spread 
over two months There were 40 
meetings involving the gram sabhas 
Women's groups were organized 1n 
small savings groups and mahila 
mandals (women's committees) who 
discussed various elements of the 
plan The youth groups, activists, and 
village leadership participated in the 
consultations This process involved 
23 villages, their hamlets and eight 
clusters of fisher-community The 
participants came from varied occu- 
pational backgrounds – farming, hor- 
ticulture, fishing, industrial work, and 
housework Artisans as well as the 
Association of Industnes in Lote were 
also consulted 
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Experts 1n chemistry, botany 
and sociology from nearby colleges 
and persons with influence in Chiplun 
city were brought into the consulta- 
tions Sensitive researchers could 
possibly have prepared such a plan, 
without going through the long pro- 
cess of meetings However, that plan 
would not have become a part of the 
life of the people The people would 
not have worked to 1mplementit with 
enthusiasm 

Leave out the process and the 
plan does not remain the same The 
major elements of the plan were as 
follows 
* Strengthening the public health 
delivery system by upgrading health 
centres, developing a well-equipped 


hospital capable of handling industrial 
emergencies, generation of employ- 
ment ın industry and ın activities 
supplying industrial needs, contracts 
to be given to cooperatives of local 
persons, recognizing rights of the 
unrecorded tenants, recording and 
compensating loss of trees on acqu- 
1red lands, relinquishing lands for 
common use and those unnecessarily 
acquired by the MIDC, compensation 
for the landless who lost ther liveli- 
hood due to industry — the fisherfolk 
andshepherds 

* A survey to be conducted by the gov- 
ernment in association with the gram 
sabhas to find solutions to the prob- 
lems of water for drinking and other 
uses like agriculture, pollution of air 


The outcome 


THE development plan prepared by 
the community was presented at a 
public hearing in Asgani village near 
Lote Parivartan, Dakshata Samiti 
Asganiand PRIA organized this pub- 
lic hearing 

Atthe hearing, MIDC officials 
accepted that ‘the damage to crops 
and the leakage ın effluent pipeline 
are obviously related and we have 
fatled in providing a good pipeline 
Inthe near future, anew pipeline will 
be laid The acquisition procedure 
had problems and unnecessarily 
acquired lands, those needed by the 
villages, will be reverted back to the 
common land ofthe village The loss 
of produce from trees on the acquired 
lands was not estimated and it will 
bedone ' 

This particular promise was 
fulfilled within months after continu- 
ousfollow up 

The MIDC had agreed in the 
High Court to develop a green belt 
This promise was not fulfilled To 
approach the High Court again is a 
tedious and expensive process Dur- 
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ing the hearmg, MIDC officials agreed 
to hand over the earmarked land to the 
village cooperatives on anomunal rent 
to develop a green belt with a right to 
acquire the produce ofthe green belt 
A follow-up of this promise 
1s ongoing and it is now officially 
accepted as policy for the Lote indus- 
trial area 
Instead of a long-drawn court 
case, the above idea emerged in the 
process ofthe developing a people's 
plan Though the implementation 1s 
taking time (more than three years 
now), the steps taken by the govern- 
ment are on the right track and the 
Dakshata Samitis are actively inter- 
acting with the government, 
Theissue ofunrecordedtenants 
being denied compensation, as only 
the landlord was to be paid, was 
solved and 11 tenants have earned 
orders in their favour from the reve- 
nue department 
Multi-stakeholders' dialogue 
based on vigorous activity and plan- 
ning by the community has proved 
to beauseful tool of governance. 





and water, and effects of pollution on 
livelihoods 

* Acommittee, including representa- 
tives of the affected, to be formed to 
participate 1n the management of the 
industrial estate This committee, the 
Pollution Control Board and manage- 
ments of industry will have to work 
togetherto check pollution 


Cane need to develop their 
capacities and work collectively and 
coherently to properly document their 
problems and expectations From this 
endeavour must emerge a peoples’ 
plan of development Organizations 
such as Parivartan can play an impor- 
tant role 1f they are conscious of the 
limits of their role It 1s attractive to 
play un-elected representative of peo- 
ple and speak on their behalf The 
process of consultations should not be 
sacrificed for reasons of time frames 
of projects, or other pressures 

Industry exists to generate pro- 
fits for its owners/shareholders It 
pays heed to the legally mandatory 
demands only when it 1s absolutely 
necessary Most often, dealing with 
the community 1s considered a neces- 
sary evil Both in the long and short 
term, ıt will be beneficial 1f industry 
takes seriously its dual role as private 
capital rooted to short term profits and 
as social capital rooted in the long term 
interests of capital It would be better 
if industry were to look at itself as a 
member of the community It 15 the 
need of the hour that the concept of in- 
dustry citizenship becomes an inher- 
ent part of governance within industry 

The government and tts officials 
need to realize their role and become 
part of the process of self-confident 
communities charting a course of 
coexistence, beneficial both to the 
community and industry This agenda 
does not cease with the development 
of a plan, but must be a continuous 
process 


MODERN politics 15 largely a medi- 
ated politics, experienced by most citi- 
zens through their broadcast and print 
media of choice. Any study of demo- 
cracy in contemporary conditions 15, 
therefore, also a study of how the 
media report and interpret political 
events and issues, and how media 
itself influences the political pro- 
cesses and shapes public opinion 
Thus, media has become central to 
politics and public life 1n contempo- 
rary democracy 

Access to media 1s one of the 
key measures of power and equality 
Mediacan shape power and participa- 
tion in society in negative ways, by 
obscuring the motives and interests 
behind political decisions, or 1n post- 
tive ways, by promoting the involve- 
ment of people in those decisions In 
thisrespectthe media and governance 
equation becomes important 

Media occupies a space that 1s 
constantly contested, which ıs subject 
to organizational and technological 
restructuring, to economic, cultural and 
political constraints, to commercial 
pressures and to changing professional 
practices The changing contours of 
this space can lead to different patterns 
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of domination and agenda-setting and 
to different degrees of openness and 
closure in terms of access, patterns 
of ownership, available genres, types 
of disclosure and range of opinions 
represented 

Although 1 15 intrinsically dif- 
ficult to theorize about the complexi- 
ties implied in this formulation, the 
implications of the empirical out- 
comes ої the struggle over this terrain 
are crucial for the ways in which they 
help or hinder democratic govern- 
ance For this reason journalists and 
their audiences, when they first read, 
hear or see news, should always ask 
the irreverent question ‘Says who?’ 
This may be bad news for the official 
managers of society, butit will be good 
news for democracy 

Inademocratic society, therefore, 
the role of the media assumes seminal 
importance Democracy implies par- 
ticipative governance, and it 1s the 
media that informs people about varı- 
ous problems of society, which makes 
those wielding power on their behalf 
answerable to them That the actions 
of the government and the state, and 
the efforts of competing parties and 
interests to exercise political power 
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should be underpinned and legitimized 
by critical scrutiny and informed 
debate facilitated by the institutions of 
the media 1s a normative assumption 
uniting the palitical spectrum 

It has been further remarked by 
Davis Merritt, 1n his work Public 
Journalism and Public Life that what 
journalists should bring to the arena of 
public lıfe ıs knowledge of the rules — 
how the public has decided a demo- 
cracy should work — and the ability 
and willingness to provide relevant 
information and a place for that infor- 
mation to be discussed and turned 
into democratic consent They must 
exhibit no partisan interest n the spe- 
cific outcome other than 1 1s arrived 
at under the democratic process 


There are at least three major media 
traditions 1n modern India - that of 
a diverse, pluralistic and relatively 
independent press, of the manipulated- 
misused, state-controlled radio and 
television, and that of many autono- 
mous, small media outfits of various 
subaltern groups and their organiza- 
tions These traditions are so diverse, 
their histories, functions and roles in 
society and politics so divergent, and 
the rules of the game pertaining to 
them so radically different that any 
attempt to speak 1n a generalized 
way of the ‘media’ in India today and 
locating 1t in ‘democracy’ appears 
far-fetched 

The face of Indian media has 
been fast changing with the growth 
of the Internet, the phenomenal rise 
of satellite and cable networks, the 
continuing growth of regional press, 
despite various challenges and the 
blurring of lines between news and 
entertainment There 15a sort of ‘crisis’ 
in the present media due to processes 
of commercialization, mercerization 
and commodification 

This has led some to present a 
pessimistic view of the media, to 
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emphasize the ascendancy of 'infotain- 
ment’ over ‘serious’ reportage and 
analysis of politics It ıs also often 
remarked that the quality of ‘serious’ 
political journalism ıs steadily declin- 
ing, with a dilution ш its substantive 
political content to the detriment of 
the democratic process An opposite 
view asserts not that there 1s too little 
serious politics in the media, but too 
much This 15 seen as a kind of infor- 
mation overload that bores audiences 
and diminishes public interest. 

Still others have argued that 
media 1s an elitist bourgeois cons- 
truct, reflecting essentially bourgeois 
interests and values and conditions of 
existence, and can thus neverservethe 
genuine interests of the people as a 
whole Despite 1ts democratic facade, 
it15 said that the media remains exclu- 
sive, and people as a whole feel no 
real involvement ın a process which 
appears to give them power but in 
reality does not 


W.. partially agreeing with both 
the above stated views, I think that 
pessimistic or nihilistic notions of me- 
dia ın India today cannot be stretched 
too far They do not satisfactorily 
reflect the complexity, unpredictabi- 
lity and frequently contradictory nature 
of the mediaas it functions ın our times 
The public sphere, of which media is 
a central part, for all its weaknesses, 
has evolved over time into something 
altogether more interesting, and more 
useful asa democratic resource. 

The capacity of our common 
media system to service and support 
the democratic processes forthe bene- 
fit of the people as a whole has strong 
validity even today Printed newspa- 
pers and magazines, the broadcasting 
media and the Internet are vital play- 
ers in India today Quantitatively and 
qualitatively, the 1nformation being 
circulated has greatly increased Pro- 
gressive forces cannot dismiss some 


of these channels by simply stating 
them to be ‘trash’ Popular does not 
imply irrational, entertarmmentcan be 
informative, just as serious news can 
also be of great human interest 

As argued by Carl Bernstein, 
‘Good journalism 1s popular culture, 
but popular culture that stretches and 
informs its consumers rather than that 
which appeals to the ever descending 
lowestcommon denominator "Today's 
media audiences are semiologically 
sophisticated, active consumers, and 
interventions 1п all forms of media by 
progressive forces are a must to keep 
democracy ticking and check authori- 
tarianism 


О. would simultaneously like to 
emphasize that whatever the strengths, 
advantages and weaknesses of the 
media ın contemporary India, history 
has played a critical role 1n 1t, which 
1$ the struggle for 1ndependence and 
democracy Asketchy knowledge of it 
1s vital for building a dynamic media 
1n democratic India 

What are these strengths of his- 
tory that are still valid for us? Let me 
elucidate this through the case of the 
press First, there 1s an extraordinary 
close association between modern 
India’s struggle for political and social 
emancipation and the origins and 
development of the Indian Press A 
struggle between two groups with 
competing ideologies and goals marks 
the history of the press in India one 
group engaged ın a continuing strug- 
gle against authority, whether British 
or Indian, to gain and maintain inde- 
pendence, and the other characterized 
by loyalty tothe regime in power 

While the press has displayed 
strong signs of assertion n. post inde- 
pendence India, Indira Gandhi's 1975- 
77 repressive Emergency also revealed 
the vulnerability of newspapers to 
state coercion But it learnt its lesson 
well and came out against the Anti- 
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Defamation Bill and the Bihar Press 
Bill Second, we have seen an impres- 
sive range of diverse opinions, inter- 
ests and ideologies competing for 
space 1n the public discourse There 
has been diversity in the ownership 
patterns and organizational forms of 
newspapers as business enterprises 
Third, there have always been 
sharp ideological and political divides 
within the Indian press tradition In 
a sense, the contemporary division 
between newspapers Іп various lan- 
uages that take a secular-democratic 
tand and those that have come out 
increasingly in support ofthe politics 
of the Hindu Right can be said to be 
simular to the divide between the ‘natio- 
nalist’ and the ‘loyalist’ press during 
the freedom struggle 


E would very briefly like to go into 
the history of broadcasting 1n India 
Colonial politics and its variations in 
post-colonial India have structured the 
nature of media ownership and con- 
trol Broadcasting was deemed to be 
a privilege of the government, a tool 
to better the sensibilities of India’s 
teeming masses In the aftermath of 
independence, the press, given its 
close association with the nationalist 
struggle, was allowed to retain its 
essentially private status as long as 1t 
was not seen to be consistently anti- 
government However, with its ar- 
moury of press and censorship laws, 
control over newsprint distribution, 
pricing and disbursement of public 
advertising, the government has a 
formidable hold over private sector 
media After independence, broad- 
casting, particularly radio and televi- 
sion, came under state control, and 
was used as a tool of national policy 
However, this scenario 1s fast chang- 
ing with the emergence of satellite 
andcable 

The concerns regarding broad- 
casting 1n India have been contradic- 


tory There 1s anxiety that state regu- 
lation of the broadcasting media may 
1mpingeupon the citizen's freedom of 
speech and that the Indian state may 
misuse broadcasting Atthe same time, 
there ıs the fear that broadcasting free- 
dom will get out of hand and destroy 
the country’s culture and polity The 
government 1s anxious to be able to 
retain control in times of emergency 
What has been the history of broad- 
casting? 


Р... which started as a Raj sup- 
ported private enterprise, was passed 
on from one bureaucratic department 
to another, until 1tcame under the De- 
partment of Information and Broad- 
casting ın 1941 It was expanded and 
exploited as a means of propaganda 
during the Second World War Follow- 
ing independence, the Government 
of India kept broadcasting firmly in 
the hands of the central government 
This opened the way for more political 
access by the government to the air- 
waves and a more vigorous use of 
radio as an instrument of public policy 
What I mean to say 1s that the broad- 
cast media tradition seems to represent 
theantithesis ofthe press tradition 

Television was first launched in 
India ın the late 1950s, though ıt did 
not become a mass medium until the 
1980s Despite rapid Indian develop- 
ment in the ' 60s and ’70s, Indian TV 
remained an urban phenomenon 
confined to the well to do It did not 
become a mass medium until the 
1980s, the fillip coming with the Asian 
Games held in Delhi in 1982 А deci- 
sion was taken to go in forcolour TV 
By the mid-1980s, India had become 
a television society and thanks to the 
development of indigenous satellite 
technology, Doordarshan became 
capable of broadcasting national pro- 
grammes forthe first time 

Then cameanexpansion of tele- 
vision, the like of which has rarely 


been experienced in the developing 
world Economic liberalization, parti- 
cularly from the 1990s, gave an entirely 
new meaning and opportunity to tele- 
vision The onslaught from the skies, 
in the form of international satellite- 
distributed television, radically trans- 
formed the country’s broadcasting 
environment Advertising agencies 
became the true midwives of satellite 
television Television advertising 
helped to create new markets in India 
Look at the increase in revenue 
through television – an increase from 
Rs 82 crore in 1982 to Rs 572 crore in 
1996-97 

There was also a fresh context, 
shaped by the rising politics of com- 
munal mobilization A significant 
study by Arvind Rajagopal, Politics 
after Television Religious National- 
ism and the Reshaping of the Indian 
Public (Cambridge University Press) 
shows how at one level the national 
television created a single visual 
regime, rightacross the country, forthe 
first tme. At another level, the Con- 
gress party wanted to seize this advan- 
tage However, by playing the Hindu 
card, 1t was the Hindu Right that suc- 
ceeded in changing the terms of poli- 
tical debate, entering into an era of 
authoritarian populism, more suited 
to the brave new world of economic 
liberalization Р 
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l. fact, at partıcular moments, the 
discourse of the Hindu Right has over- 
whelmed much of the media, as has 
been emphasized by us in an earlier 
study on print media and communal- 
1sm Thus, during Advanr's rath yatra, 
there was a Hinduised projection of a 
‘them and us’ dichotomy in much of 
the news There were pressures to 
‘write Hindu’, thats, to produce news 
accounts which conformed to a sup- 
posedly predominantly Hindu audi- 
ence's preconceptions about the 
happenings in Ayodhya This has been 
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occasionally witnessed even during 
reporting on riots 

To return back to television, it 
has of course emerged as the premier 
mass medium According to IRS 99, 
the reach of terrestrial television 1s 
close to 270 million, cable and satel- 
lite television reaches over 75 million 
NRS 99 came up with an interesting 
finding thattelevision has become the 
principal source of information and 
entertainment in a growing number of 
urban homes typically on a week-day, 
an 'average' person spends 119 min- 
utes watching television, whereas 
he/she spends 23 minutes reading 
newspapers and 32 minutes reading 
magazines 

Here also, there are many inter- 
esting developments taking place — 
cable and satellite are growing fast, 
and the state-controlled Doordarshan 
1s lagging behind The government’s 
attempts to rule the airwaves have 
been dealt a severe blow The nature 
of the new satellite media makes ear- 
lier notions of simple western domi- 
nation look oversimplified Barriers 
of language and the political and 
economic empowerment of a grow- 
ing middle class over the past 30 
years have stood ın the way of such a 
Scenario 


T. regional private satellite chan- 
nels are marching ahead — in Tamil 
Nadu, 1n Karnataka and Kerala Sun 
TV emerged as the satellite channel 
with the highest profit margin in India 
There are other exciting things hap- 
pening Forexample, take the case of 
Zee TV, which 1s India’s leading рп1- 
vate Hindi channel Between 1992 
and 1999, it grew from the status of a 
small-time venture to a commanding 
position, successfully combining 
entertainment, infotamment and news 
operation This 1s an example of how 
in the less developed world, local 
media can indigenise global products 
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and achieve a significant presence 
ına US dominated global media 
market 

Globalization has further had a 
profound effect on India's media, par- 
ticularly the growth of Internet and 
on-line media Indiais one ofthe larg- 
est software producers in the world 
It has an estimated 2 7 million com- 
puterusers While e-mail still accounts 
for the majority of Internet usage 1n 
India, Internet 1s fast becoming a 
means for political communication as 
well Many Indian newspapers have 
gone on-line The Indian Army web- 
site gives 1ts version of events in 
Jammu and Kashmir The Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) set up India’s first 
party website during the 1998 elec- 
tions This, I think, further compli- 
cates the discourse of media 


Where are we today? I attempt to 
answer this mainly through an analy- 
sis ofthe print media If we see its tra- 
dition, the news 1s mixed. The Indian 
press 1s still the most pluralistic, and 
the most independent among the 
developing world In terms of the 
number of newspapers published as 
also total newspaper circulation, India 
isamong the top fourcountries While 
newspapers elsewhere struggle to 
hold readers, Indian daily circulation 
has increased by close to 500% ın 20 
years Two all-India readership sur- 
veys conducted ın 1999-2000, esti- 
mate that the press as a whole reaches 
something between 200 and 240 mil- 
lion persons Roughly, about 60% of 
urban Indians and one-quarter of rural 
Indians read print media regularly 
Indian newspapers across a 
broad spectrum have been major win- 
ners due to economic liberalization, 
their growth rates have been remark- 
able in the 1990s Robin Jeffrey's 
study of the language press highlights 
this dynamic development He under- 
lines some key factors behind this 


growth improved technology, expand- 
ing literacy, better purchasing power, 
aggressive publishing and political 
excitement Added to this 1s the fact 
that all the top ten dailies in urban and 
rural India are Indian language news- 
papers, their readership ranging from 
4 88 millionto9 45 million 


Thee are many problems with this 
growth — uneven development, 1nc- 
reasing concentration of ownership in 
some language sectors, manipulation 
of news and analysis, and downgrad- 
ing and devaluation of editorial func- 
tions However, this regional growth 
combined with the development of the 
language press can give support, or at 
least work alongside the process of 
democratic governance in India. 

I would here like to touch on 
another point, 1e the overall owner- 
ship structure of the Indian press in- 
dustry According to the Registrar of 
Newspapers for India 1997, the pre- 
dominant form of ownership of news- 
papers 1s individual, and joint stock 
companies figure very low down In 
1997, individuals owned 75 82% of 
all newspapers and 79 80% of daily 
newspapers, while Joint stock compa- 
nies owned 4 45% of all newspapers 
and 10 70% of the dailies This may 
lead us to conclude that the Indian 
press does not have the kind of ‘media 
monopoly’ suggested by Noam Chom- 
sky and Edward Herman However, 
the trend towards increasing concen- 
tration of ownership and a decline in 
diversity cannot be stopped, unless 
there ıs a national policy or some pub- 
lic action from below 

A critical point is that despite 
unevenness and limitations — urban- 
rural, rich-poor — India’s modern 
media has taken on the character of a 
mass media, in the sense of being able 
toreachtens of millions of people The 
mediatoday matters more than at any 
other time It is very much a mixed 


bag, with enormous variations As 
noted by Ketaki Gupte, the head of the 
NRS 99 Technical Committee, “It 1s 
almost asf there are several countries 
within the country ’ 


I. such a scenarıo, the relationship 
between media and governance 1s 
fraught with tensions and meaningful 
possibilities It cannot be denied that 
both media and governance 1n India 
suffer from serious problems, which 
at times even feed into each other Sus- 
pension of civil liberties, excessive 
militarization, communal assertions, 
and homogenizing tendencies have too 
often spelled doom for Indian demo- 
cracy In this context it 1s imperative 
that media becomes more sensitive on 
issues of democratic governance, peo- 
ple’s struggles against social injustice 
and inequality and so on Its commit- 
ment towards democratic norms and 
values in its own governance system, 
structure and function 1s a must 

Further, the role of people's orga- 
nizations, social movements, volun- 
tary organizations and other civil 
society formations in monitoring the 
functioning of media and making it 
more people centred is another criti- 
cal issue in this debate The role of 
civil society organizations 1s ппрог- 
tant especially in light of the fact that 
autonomous organizations within me- 
dia like those of journalists and work- 
ers, have not only become weak but 
they also severely lack in their ability 
to raise critical issues pertaining to 
media governance and its functioning 

On the other hand, state control 
over television and radio, the role of 
multinationals and big corporate 
houses and bourgeois monopoly over 
print media has meant that media 
has often remained inaccessible to 
the vast majority of the poor and the 
marginalized 

Overwhelming commercial ın- 
terests and monopolies of a few afflu- 


ent individuals and business houses 
are not good for democracy The 
media, under monopoly conditions, 
does not provide a wide range of inter- 
pretive frameworks that are important 
forthe well being of democracies The 
carving up of media markets inter- 
nationally as well as nationally by 
mega, transnational corporations has 
ledto acatastrophic effect on the diver- 
sity of opinion, the nature of access 
and participation 1n the media spec- 
trum and people's right to communi- 
cate Real access to and participation 
1n media appears to be for the few and 
notforthe many Simultaneously, the 
state has time and again tried to curb 
the voice of the media, to prosecute 
and harass those who have come out 
openly against repressive practices 


B. to end here would be to offer 
only a very fractured picture Like 
every othertechnology developed by 
man, the mass mediacan be employed 
to improve or impair the human con- 
dition While it can be used to further 
tyranny, it 1s also effective in not only 
preserving freedom but extending it 
The news media plays a decisive role 
in establishing a discursive space, one 
framed by the state апа economic 
domains on either side, for public 
deliberations over social issues The 
formative influence of the news on 
popular attitudes 1s accentuated by 
conceiving of the news audience as 
citizens engaged in public dialogue 
If we want to define various 
developments inthe particularcontext 
of governance, and governance that 
means something fora majority ofthe 
poor, the struggling people, then we 
must first realize that the media, in all 
its varied forms, has opened up the 
potential for new forms of participa- 
tion People are discovering ways to 
think aboutthemselves and to partici- 
pate 1n governance that would have 
perhaps been unthinkable a genera- 


tion before Their access to 1nforma- 
tion and accessibility of information 
has both increased 

Thus the dalits, women and 
other marginalized sections of the 
society are also using the media to 
make their voices heard, to make 
democracy somewhat more real It 
ıs also amazing that 1n spite of varia- 
tions and complexities of opinions, by 
and large the overall thrust of news- 
gathering and dissemination 15 to 
propagate and promote democracy 
Median India depends on the central 
1mpulses and aspirations of demo- 
cratic governance 

The media, particularly the 
newspapers, have managed to create 
conditions for a liberal democracy, a 
*public sphere', where the public can 
widely share its ideas On balance, the 
history of media in India demonstrates 
that 1t has been a liberating force 
Though there are various lacunae, the 
media has by and large committed 
itself to the reawakening of an ante- 
cedent tradition of journalism, one 
that emphasizes local democracy, the 
community of locale, and citizenship 
asagainstthe distant forces that would 
overwhelm it 


F. adynamıc relationship between 
media and democracy, we have to 
build on the strengths of our history 
One part well articulated by people 
like Sen, Dreze and Ramchandran, 
in their analysis and comparison of 
India and China, 1s about tackling 
hunger and deprivation on a mass 
scale India has nothad an unreported 
famine since independence, and the 
media, especially newspapers, and 
opposition political parties have 
played an importantroleinthis China 
on the other hand, went through a 
more-or-less unreported famine dur- 
ing the Great Leap Forward of 1959- 
61 This experience highlights the 
truth that in the Indian context, there 
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exists a relatively independent and 
plural space in the media that can per- 
form valuable democratic functions 
and take on progressive roles 

The complimentary interrela- 
tionship between media and demo- 
cracy and challenges involved thereof 
can be concretely located in the spe- 
cific context of the states of Kerala 
and Bihar Kerala 1s a classic Indian 
case of politicization spreading to 
large sections ofthe population Many 
forces work here — working class 
struggle, social movements of the 
oppressed castes, and politics of the 
Left Kerala ıs far ahead of other states 
1n terms of basic social indicators 

The point needs to be noted that 
an integral part of Kerala’s modern 
developmentexperience 15 the forma- 
tion of an authentic public opinion 
There 1s a connection between the 
masses forming a habit of reading 
newspapers/magazines and the exist- 
ence of a public opinion The econo- 
mist VK Ramachandran argues that 
owing to the prevalent levels of lite- 
racy, the dissemination ofinformation 
goes much deeper in Keralathan else- 
where 1n India This has important 
1mplications forthe quality and depth 
of public opinion and for participatory 
democracy 


1, Bihar there 1s widespread poverty, 
illiteracy, inequality and oppression 
Despite this, over the past two decades 
there has been rapid politicisation of 
poor people in the garb of social Jus- 
tice Land issues and social injustice 
have created alot of disturbance Even 
then there 1s a lack of broader public 
opinion at the state level and the soci- 
ety at large for a better and more equi- 
table society and good governance 
Although here also different 
forms of media are growing rapidly, 
and people are interested to learn more 
about contemporary issues, the media 
1 behaving like a market product. It 
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attempts to satisfy people’s thirst for 
‘news’ but basically keeps ın focus its 
profitability and market sentiments 

It 1s clear that in the contemporary 
context the media cannot become a 
mission towards the goal of social 
transformation on a large scale It 15 
doubtful whether ıt can even become 
aleading agentin the process ofestab- 
lishing a people based governance. 


T. implication ıs important for 
the rest of India The formation of an 
authentic public opinion will not be 
possible in the absence of a newspa- 
per, magazine reading culture, which 
has to become a mass habit in both 
townandcountry We will have to see 
the lınk between political excitement 
and media expansion The dramatic 
expansion of the language press over 
the last 15 years has a lot to do with 
political and social upheavals gener- 
ated in many states of our country 

The designer suits of today’s 
politicians may be sharp, but so are the 
interviews, commentaries and edito- 
nals, which debunk them News man- 
agement may be more intense than 
before, but so1s its journalistic decons- 
truction There 1s populist excess, but 
the democratic sphere should be 
dynamic enough to take it in its stride 
There are ethical lapses and resource 
constraints, which constantly threaten 
the quality of journalism 

It1s also true that politics driven 
growth can be for better or for worse 
How to make it better? How to go 
against the ‘manufacture of consent’, 
a role that 1s now widely understood 
as something built into its character? 
How to build a culture of public ser- 
vice broadcasting? How to invest hope 
1n the new media, especially in the 
Internet? How to deal with national 
and transnational media monopolies, 
which will come sooneror later? How 
to build a socially conscious media? 
How to realize constantly the classic 


‘watchdog’ role of the media in liberal 
democracy? 

In order for the public to renew 
their stake ın media, it ıs essential that 
media ownership and control be regu- 
lated so as to prevent existing media 
monopolies from increasing their stake 
inthe media industry The government 
should increase its commitment for 
community radio and television at dis- 
trict and local levels Citizens’ move- 
ments that are committed towards 
reforms 1n the media industry should 
be encouraged It 1s a fact that the 
press, television channels and the 
entire media could be a business But 
the journalists per se are not for trade 
or business Journalism ıs a social 
responsibility It 1s a struggle to gain 
public space within the private sphere 

Media education supports the 
creation of an informed media public, 
a public that ıs able to critically Judge 
between goodand bad mediacontent 
Simultaneously however, for a true 
democracy, we also have to ensure that 
there 1s a strong stream of media free 
of any government control, with free 
speech and free press 


l. 1$ clear that 1n the present Indian 
context, media plays an important 
role in the exertion of power and dis- 
tribution of values Media affects the 
overall quality of public life and also 
shapes people's engagement in the 
specific policy decisions in the Indian 
democracy To make greater impact 
within the broad socio-political con- 
text, media needs to create a ‘space’ to 
effectively carry outitsfunctions The 
attempt by civil society organizations 
toassertthe importance of issues like, 
“governance for the people’ vis-à-vis 
media 1s an attempt to search for its 
own public space and its own means 
There must exista relevant poli- 
tical consciousness so that a demo- 
cratic impact is possible Media to be 
effective must form part of an 1deo- 


logical and political context — of attı- 
tude, feeling, hope and critical demo- 
cratic values and practice 


O. the years the corporate sec- 
tor has developed ıts own press and 
channels The political parties have 
their own newspapers The govern- 
ments in this country have also pro- 
moted their own medium of mass 
communication Butthe voluntary or- 
ganizations, groups engaged ın move- 
ments, associations of the oppressed 
castes and the citizens engaged 1n pro- 
moting alternative politics which have 
grown manifold in the post-independ- 
ence era in terms of its sheer number 
and the area of operation, have not 
been able to develop their own press 
or television channels with a mass 
reach and sound credentials It may 
be noted that different civil society 
formations have developed and are 
running theirown medium of commu- 
nications, like small magazines or 
newsletters But these do not have an 
1mpact on a macro level and have not 
been able to develop a professional 
form The challenge to develop a reli- 
able TV channel, a TV programme, a 
radio programme or at least a maga- 
zine 1s before all those who are enga- 
ged in various ways to promote and 
support alternative movements, alter- 
native social groups and alternative 
models of development 

While itis true that a truly *pub- 
lic’ media is essential for alive demo- 
cracy, media 1s only one of many 
institutions and practices of demo- 
cratic Ше No single institution can by 
itself bear the burden of furnishing 
democracy Indeed, such centraliza- 
tion would be profoundly anti demo- 
cratic For a people’s democracy, 
people’s participation, panchayats, 
local governance, schools, civil liber- 
ties, forms of work life, freedom of 
faith and worship may be placed 
above the media. Civil society needs 


a variegated array of institutions and 
necessities — sanitation, electricity, 
water, neighbourhoods, libraries, rule 
of law and above all a basic level of 
security and welfare An informative 
and critical media ts a necessary con- 
dition for democracy but not a suffi- 
cient опе Democracy can exist only 
when interwoven with the human and 
material condition of life 
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Women leadership in panchayats 


MUCH has been said about women representatives 
1n panchayats A common picture 15 that of women 
representatives functioning as proxy candidates 
under the close observation and supervision of their 
‘guardians’ Theuse of phrases suchas ‘pati pradhans’ 
1s common place At the same time there are many 
women representatives and pradhans who have taken 
boldinitiatives They have not only set an example for 
male dominated society but also demonstrate that 
changes are taking place, albeit slowly 

Jagrani Devi belongs to aSC family At present 
she 1s gram pradhan of Hamirpur gram panchayat in 
Kasmanda development block of Sitapur district in 
U P She was elected as gram pradhan for the first time 
in the year 2000, and has subsequently taken several 
initiatives for development in the panchayat. This 
interview with Jagrani Devi was conducted by team 
members of the Sahbhagi Shikshan Kendra (SSK) - a 
state level NGO working to strengthen panchayati 
rajinU P 


How did you think of contesting panchayat elections? 
For the last 20 years the post of gram pradhan 


was with a particular family of my caste During its . 


tenure the benefits of rural development programmes 
were primarily appropriated by some, the near and 
dear ones of the then gram pradhan Mostofthe houses 
distributed under Indira Awas Yojana belong to the 
members of this family Development projects were 
notundertaken The village lacked in basic amenities, 
such as availability of drinking water 

In the year 2000 the post of gram pradhan was 
reserved fora woman belonging to a SC family It was 
then that I thought of contesting elections For me it 
was an opportunity to do some development work in 
the village. My family members were not happy with 
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my decision and opposed this move For them, being a 
woman, I was not capable of resolving conflicts in the 
village 


Who helped youin contesting the election? 

When my family members saw that I was firm ın 
my decision they cooperated They took care of all my 
necessities during the election My friends were also 
very supportive and came forward to help me during 
canvassing They were with me day and night during 
the election 


What preparations did you make for contesting the 
election? 

During canvassing, I went on a door-to-door 
contact Some friends took up wall writing Due to lack 
of financial resources, I could not use other methods 
of campaigning On the other hand, other contestants 
distributed posters and pamphlets. 


What difficulties did youface? 

- There were numerous difficulties I had to face 

The family members of the previous pradhan made an 
all out effort to stop me from contesting Just a week 
before the election, some other contestants framed a 
false case against my husband for illegal possession 
of ganja (type-of narcotic), and he was imprisoned 

I had to run from pillar to post to resolve the matter 
Besides being a psychological shock, this incident 
had severe financial implications I had to take a loan 
from my relatives and friends to bail him out 


What expectations did people have from you? 

My fellow villagers wanted a pradhan who would 
work for them, for the well-being of all and not for a 
particular group of people in the village During can- 


vassing, I met people from every class and caste 
During the voter awareness campaign (launched by 
SSK), [had made it explicit that if elected I would work 
for everybody and not for a particular group of peo- 
ple That’s why people belonging to all castes and 
classes supported me People also felt that since Idon’t 
have any children, I would work honestly and be able 
to devote time to the work 


What did you feel after winning the election? 

Of course, I was very happy People were also 
happy that I had won by the highest margin of votes in 
the whole block Butatthe same time [also felt a sense 
ofresponsibility Interaction with government officials 
at the block level was a different kind of experience 
Instead of calling me by my name, people now started 
addressing meas ‘pradhany’ It was asif my entire per- 
sonality had changed 


What initiatives have you taken for the development 
of your panchayat after becoming pradhan? 

As a pradhan, I have got 10 link roads cons- 
tructed, 15 hand pumps bored and 25 nalis (drains) 
made in all hamlets of the panchayat Some other 
construction work has also been initiated. I hope to 
complete it in the remaining years Ihave also ensured 
fair and timely distribution of pension for widows and 
old people, and scholarships for students belonging to 
scheduled castes I am trying to get a female teacher 
appointed in our panchayat A male school teacher has 
already been appointed An extra classroom has been 
constructed in the village school. Efforts are underway 
to get a tubewell because there 1s no irrigation facility 
ш our panchayat Jointly, we have made an effort to 
stop unwanted entry of police officials m the panchayat 
This used to be a regular activity earlier Besides, I 
work as per the requirements of the people If need be, 
I meet with government officials at the district and 
block levels 


What kind of support do you receive from the 
people? 

Ihave the full support of the village on 1ssues of 
common concern. Some hamlets ın my panchayat, for 
example, do not have electricity. Everybody umhese 
hamlets signed an application form and many accom- 
panied me to the district office Similarly, for placing 
a demand for a tubewell and a schoolteacher, I got 
full support from the people, as also for construc- 
tion work that has been taken up in the village. In 
some instances, there have been difficulties due to per- 


sonal conflicts, but they have veen resolved through 
consultation 


What kind of opposition do you face while performing 
your role as pradhan? 

I face opposition from some quarters 1n the 
panchayat The maximum opposition comes from the 
previous pradhan He 1s constantly busy in efforts to 
defame and undermine me Hence, unnecessary prob- 
lems are created in developmental efforts For exam- 
ple, the earlier pradhan had encroached upon the link 
road Ihad theconstruction work of the link road started 
but he had ıt stopped mid-way I discussed this with the 
people in the village but peer group pressure failed to 
resolve the problem Finally, I approached the district 
magistrate He ordered the block development office 
to survey the area and take necessary action After 
the survey, my complaint was found valid, the block 
development officer ordered removal of the encroach- 
ment, and the construction work resumed My oppo- 
nents believe that because of their money and muscle 
power, they will be able to corner all the work done at 
the local level 


What specific problems do you face, which you think 
you would not have had you been a male pradhan? 

Certain problems are always there Some 
threaten you with your life whereas others want you 
to behave like a woman But Ido not give importance 
to these things Everybody has to die one day, so why 
succumb to threats I believe that the work a woman 
can accomplish, men cannot Talsotake full advantage 
ofbeing a woman Ido not hesitate to meet with police 
officials, or officials at the district and block level If 
Iwas male, it may not have been as easy for me to meet 
government officials and say all that I am able to Or 
the policemen may not have listened to me at all The 
usual image among the people, that I am a woman 
and hence weak, 15 gradually changing Noweven the 
men соте to me with their complaints, such as about 
exploitation by the police 


You are also a дай Is there any unusual pressure 


because of this? 
No! Rather, I get support fromevery section of the 
society inthe village People fromall castes are with me 


What kind ofa relationship do you have with officials 

atthe block level? | 
The relationships with block level officials are 

very good. They help me in my work. The block 
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development officer 1s always willing to help me He 
often comes to the village to discuss problems and 
issues with the people 


Ifyouare unable to solve the problematthe blocklevel 
what do you do? 

If problems remain unsolved at the block level 
then I go and meet the chief development officer 
at the district level If the problem persists then I 
go and meet the district magistrate At times, I have 
even gone to Lucknow and met officials at the state 
level 


What kind of cooperation do you get from your 
panchayat secretary? 

The gram panchayat development officer 
(panchayat secretary) 1s always busy thinking about his 
personal benefit Despite being salaried, he constantly 
has an eye on the development fund that comes to the 
panchayat ButI have never allowed any financial bun- 
gling in my panchayat Asa result, during my tenure, 
three gram panchayat development officers sought 
transfers Financial withdrawals always take place 
under my supervision 


Does the gram panchayat secretary follow your 
instructions? 

He has to do what I say If he does not then there 
1s no place for hım ın my panchayat He has to come 
everyday to office, look after the development work 
underway and help me in other official work 


Do you think that requisite power has been given to the 
panchayats? 

No The gram pradhan till date works accord- 
ing to the administrative orders of the government 
The pradhan 1s not free to take up any development 
work in the panchayat on his own His financial 
powers are also питта! Bank accounts are to be ope- 
rated jointly by the gram pradhan and secretary of the 
panchayat, which at times creates problems The 
money-making attitude of the secretaries 1s harmful for 
panchayats 


What role do they have in the decision-making 
Process? 

It 1s basically discussing issues on which deci- 
sions have to be taken. Most members participate posi- 
tively in discussions and decision-making process. 
There are 13 members in my panchayat. Barring one 
or two, all the others participate in the meetings. Ihave 
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made it clear to my fellow members that they too have 
an equal responsibility for seeing that development 
takes place in the panchayat It 1s not my sole respon- 
sibility Ihave asked them to place the problems of their 
wards in monthly meetings of the panchayat The ward 
to be taken up first 1s decided at the meetings Based 
on the availability of financial resources and the 
importance of the problems, development work 1s 
undertaken ın all the wards of the panchayat The res- 
ponsibility of the work taken up in a particular ward is 
that of the ward member 


Whats the main problem ın your panchayat? 

Unemployment If a factory were to be set up 
nearby it would give us some respite from this prob- 
lem Second, some of the villages in my panchayat 
do not have electricity connections We have given an 
application to the district magistrate signed by mem- 
bers of the gram sabha The other problem 1s that of 
irrigation We are making efforts to resolve this at the 
district level 


Do you think that the development work done till date 
is Sufficient? 

No All panchayats should have basic amenities 
such as proper drainage systems, availability of drink- 
ing water, availability of link roads and housing for all 
We have made some efforts in this direction, but much 
more still needs to be done 


What problems do women face in your panchayat? 

The main problem 1s of daily bread and butter 
The opening of a liquor shop in the village has also 
hurt their sentiments Some of the miscreants in the 
village, after consuming alcohol, misbehave with 
women 


What specific effort have you made for the welfare of 
women in your area? 

Women are the main source of my power 
and inspiration. Before becoming pradhan, when 
I had contested for a seat in the state assembly as 
an independent candidate, it was the women in the 
area who supported me and I got 12,000 votes I 
have tried to organise women so that they are able 
to face all the difficulties and problems Jointly and 
boldly I have made attempts to motivate and encour- 
age them, to come out of the four walls of their 
homes and take initiatives. They should develop 
self-confidence. I have always made a special effort 
toinvolve women in all development projects. 


Interview 


Excerpts of a conversation with Colin Ball on the 
issue of governance, recorded during the 20th Anni- 
versary Programme of the Society for Participatory 
Research inAsia (PRIA) held at New Delhi on 5-6 Feb- 
ruary 2002 


What are the major challenges in ensuring effective 
participation of citizens in the process of governance? 
And what efforts are being made to overcome them? 

Ithink the problem with governmentas we know 
it, and I define governmentas an exclusive institutional 
process that doesn’t have anything to do with the very 
people who elect that government, 1s that the govern- 
ment 1s much too divorced from the people 


What tends to happen 1s that people go and cast 
their votes every few years And that happens even at 
the local level No matter how it affects their lives, they 
have no say in what happens afterwards But, govern- 
ance 1s about the involvement of different sections of 
Society, most importantly the people themselves, 1n 
what goes on їп the democratic process between the 
ballotboxes 

Second, itis about lessening the distance between 
the processes involving people and their lives and the 
processes which go on in government It 1s also about 
having a sense of ownership over the identification of 
what the needs are, what the problems are, what the 
issues are, and getting that ownership So unless you 
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get that ownership, you are reduced to the status of a 


beneficiary, a client or whatever You never feel that 
development 1s a process which 1s about you, your 
decisions and your understanding ofthe problem Fur- 
ther, 115 about fellow members of the community 

So, there 1s a need to remove the void that exists 
between people and government, and enable the peo- 
ple to have power and the opportunity to be part of the 
processes which affect their lives. After all, people 
know best They are closest to the issues, the needs and 
the problems Their wisdomis greater than those of us 
who sit ata great distance 


You mentioned participatory research Do you think it 
has really been successful in bringing in the hitherto 
excluded and marginalised groups into the decision- 
making process? Can you give us some illustrations 
of how that has happened? 

Well, I think it has begun to do that It has begun 
to include the poor and excluded people My under- 
standing 1s that it 1s really here in South Asia, in India, 
Sri Lanka and Bangladesh where you've got the 
NGOs who are committed to that kind of an approach 
It has definitely made some progress But I think that 
participatory research still has some battles to fight 
It 1s more accepted as a way to approach people's 
needs and problems at the local level, buts still scoffed 
at 1n certain academic and government circles The 
myth still persists that research ıs only accurate if ıt 
15 objective, 1 e if ıt does not involve a third party or 
outsider 


Thereisafeltneedfor establishing amutually support- 
ing relationship, an organic link, between global 
institutions of governance and localinstitutions of gov- 
ernance What kind of efforts, in your view, should be 
made to strengthen this link? 

Well,the1deaof governance and participation has 
to date, ın my view, principally found expression at the 
local level Classically, 1t 15 the development since 
the 73rd and 74th Amendment to the Constitution in 
India Isee the panchayat revolution as a similar pro- 
cess from the village to the block to the district, and 
each connects up We've gone far in that direction, but 
there's still a long way to go, even at the local level of 
connecting people to the process of decision-making 
and governance 

I think many links of the chain still need to be 
made to further the connection between the local and 
the far end of the chain, the global. What are the links 
ш that chain? Well, we've got many intermediary 
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levels of governments the state, the regional govern- 
ments 1n many large countries of the world, India 
beingatrueexample Thisis alsothe case in other large 
countries like Australia and Canada We are at a level 
of government that 1s a little more distant from the 
people and therefore a little less amenable to partici- 
pation and involvement. Above them you've got the 
levelofnational self-sovereign government and all the 
added layers and of course at a greater distance from 
the people 

At the national level for example, there 1s more 
of a distance that occurs between the common people 
and their elected representatives in the House of Rep- 
resentatives Inactual fact, their ability to representthe 
needs and the issues of citizens of their constituencies 
has become limited by party politics Typically, a Mem- 
ber of Parliament will hold much more allegiance to 
the party ideology than to his constituents That's a 
very damning indictment Because it’s actually saying 
that the entire parliamentary system of democracy, the 
so called Westminster model, largely inherited from 
Britain at the time of the transition from empire to 
independence, cast aside models of governance which 
had existed in many countries for centuries 

Ithink the great challenge we face in connecting 
people at national levels of governance 1s not about 
making sure that democracy 1s both participatory and 
representative at that level, but looking at the West- 
minster model and asking does it work? As I know, 
еуеп Ше country of its origin, Great Britain, it doesnt 
work I don't feel any connection with the processes 
of government And I think that's the challenge for 
all ofus — how we can rebuild it from traditional, his- 
torical models used centuries ago 

How can we create this at the national level, and 
if it is global, the challenge 1s even greater In recent 
years, we've seen the growth of global institutions, 
many of which, unlike the lower level institutions, are 
not democratic 1n nature, but are basically clubs or 
associations of their particular countries represent- 
ing sectional and business interests There 15 a rise ın 
aggressive participation There have been angry 
demonstrations, even riots and violence People feel 
the doors are closed and their voice 1s not being heard 
I think what we are seeing more recently 1s that those 
doors are slowly opening a crack — doors which are 
labelled ‘participation’ Certainly when the doors are 
open, they will initially be accessible not to the people 
themselves but to the people who represent them 
through the civil society and the non-governmental 
sector Butat least that would be a beginning 


Mahatma Gandh: had called the sys- 
tem of governance by elected repre- 
sentatives unsupported by pillars of 
participatory democracy, a sham 
Without anchorage to participatory 
democracy atthe grassroots level, the 
organs of representative governance 
can easily drift away from people’s 
moorings Because of this, the par- 
liamentary democracies of the U K 
variety and presidential democracies 
of the French or the U S model have 
been steadily losing their democratic 
character and are fast becoming 
pocket boroughs of corporate interests 
and militarists 

Halfacentury of our experience 
under atwo-tier federal system of gov- 
ernance by elected representatives, 
too, has fully vindicated Gandhi The 


Six-tier federalism a must 


SAILENDRA NATH GHOSH 


party-rivalry based system of govern- 
ance by representatives has been the 
vehicle for spreading divisiveness and 
adversarial relationships By creating 
deep animosities within, it weakens 
resistance against neo-colonialism 
and other external enemies Besides, 
1t becomes an instrument for promot- 
ing the nexus between politicians and 
criminals Things would have been 
very differentif the people at the grass- 
roots level had been vested with 
powers to take basic decisions about 
their own lives and livelihood 

We will discuss later what a sea- 
change participatory democracy 
could make in the political, social and 
economicclimmate ofthe country Atthis 
stage, let us give only a hint of what 
changes ıt could have made in the 
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Gujaratsituation, which 1s now haunt- 
ing India If real powers had been 
statutorily vested in village commu- 
nities, all religious communities and 
ethnic groups would have had an 
opportunity to share power at the fun- 
damental level The fear of acentralist 
Hindu Raj would have faded, jehad 
would have lost its support base, and 
Godhra's barbaric killing would prob- 
ably nothavetaken place Evenif any 
acts of wickedness did occur due to 
external instigation, the self-assured 
gram sabhas could guard, village after 
village, against criminal and commu- 
nal elements and build fortresses of 
communal amity Instead of the state 
government's overriding control over 
the police, the zilla parishads and the 
block-level, mandal and village pan- 
chayats would have had control over 
the police at respective levels 


Pp... direct participation 1n 
decision-making 1s possible only at 
the village level, ın ‘face-to-face com- 
munities’ This participatory process 
could possibly be extended to the 
mini-block level too But to provide 
for people's participation atthese two 
basic levels, we would need to intro- 
duce six-tier federalism, even while 
recognizing that at the block and dis- 
trict levels, along with the state and the 
national levels, representative demo- 
cracy wouldbe inescapable 

Six-tier federalism 1s very dif- 
ferent from the present-day two-tier 
system in which panchayats are 
merely a grafted arm Despite the tall 
talk about ‘panchayati ray’, the 73rd 
Amendment of the Constitution 1s fee- 
ble 1n its provision It says 1n Article 
243A. ‘A gram sabha may exercise 
such powers and perform such func- 
tions at the village level as the legisla- 
ture ofastate may by law provide "This 
reduces the gram sabhas to the status 
of the state legislature’s — 1n effect, the 
state government’s—hangers-on 
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As against the existing two-tier 
federalism, with condescending pro- 
vision for panchayats, the six-tier 
federalism would include 
(1) A government at the level of a vil- 
lage—oracluster of villages, depend- 
шр on population density Canswerable 
tothe gram sabha 
(п) A government at mini-block level 
consisting of representatives from the 
gram sabhas to take decisions about 
1nter-clusteral issues but requiring 
endorsement from assemblies of peo- 
ple inhabiting the mini-block, quar- 
terly oratleastthreettmesa year This 
means a mix of participatory and rep- 
resentative democracy at the mini- 
block level 
(ип) Governments at the block, dis- 
trict, stateand the union levels answer- 
able to the legislatures elected for the 
respective levels 

There should be no scope for 
partisan politics or party-backed can- 
didates at the village, block and dis- 
trictlevels Only the individual's merit 
andservicerecord would count 

Eachlevelofgovernment would 
have clearly defined functions, each 
being independent in its own sphere, 
none having the right to override the 
other, or the right to order supersed- 
ing ofthe other 


T. gram sabha's constitutional 
right and obligation would be to 
manage the land, water and forest 
resources for the benefit of the com- 
munity It will have to see that the vil- 
lage 15 self-sufficient and independent 
to meet all its vital needs and how it 
can produce surpluses to import the 
necessities for which it has 1n any case 
to depend on others This means, the 
villagers as a collective will have to 
discuss the mix of crops (cereals, 
pulses, oilseeds, vegetables, fruits, 
milk, cash crops) they would need to 
produce in the next season by mutual 
cooperation, the varieties within each 


species of crop, the requirements of 
plot-wise soil amendments, the pat- 
tern to be adopted for surface and 
groundwater use during the ensuing 
season and the construction needed 
therefor, the current potential of bio- 
fuels, solar and wind energy and 
micro-hydel within the village or clus- 
terof villages 


j village assemblies would also 
have to review periodically (г) the 
status of tree farming and pastures 
(11) the quantity and quality-wise 
sufficiencies or shortcomings of cot- 
tage industry products and other local 
manufactures (ш) family-wise con- 
sumption needs and availability of 
resources (iv) the pattern of diseases 
and local availability for their cures 
(v) the measures needed for health 
and education and the estimate of 
resources needed therefor, and (vi) the 
permissibility of locating proposed 
industries within their area 

When these rights and obliga- 
tions are transferred to the gram sabha 
and theirexecutive arm, the gram pan- 
chayat, they would haveto beclothed 
with the constitutional power of levy- 
ing taxes. They must be freed from 
dependence on the district administra- 
tion's disbursements 

No doubt, 1n many areas sar- 
panches make personal gain at the 
expense of the community But this 
can happen at present because the 
panchayats, once elected, have no 
continuing answerability to the village 
assembly every month Oncethe gram 
sabhas are empowered and two-tier 
federalism yields place to a six-tier 
federal system, things will begin to 
change in the desired direction 

Ambedkar was skeptical of 
Gandhi's concept of each village 
becoming a republic He was afraid 
of the despotism of upper castes and 
moneyed men *Whatisthe village but 
asink of localism, a den of ignorance, 


narrow-mindedness and communal- 
ism,’ heasked There were reasons for 
his fear But the solution lies not in 
denying powers to the people and 
vesting these 1n the politicians and 
bureaucrats There was, and is, the 
need for a concomitant measure, 
namely, trade union-type organiza- 
tion for poor people's solidarity in 
the villagesto preventthe usurping of 
panchayat power by local despots 


S... federalism 1s 1mportant 
from another perspective Today, the 
provincial mandarins have become 
very powerful but they do not neces- 
sarily representthe true interests ofthe 
people in their respective states If in 
a new constitutional set-up, there are 
elected legislatures at the district and 
block levels, the members of these 
bodies could keep watch over every 
move of the provincial figures and 
keep the latter’s self-interested pur- 
suits in check That could also be the 
best means to minimize corruption at 
alllevels 

In the existing system a person 
without any record of service to the 
people can straightaway stand as a 
candidate for state assembly or Par- 
liament In the new constitutional 
set-up, there will be an urge among the 
people to examine each candidate’s 
record of service at the local self- 
government levels 

The proposed constitutional 
change aimed at empowerment of 
people has the potential to revolution- 
ize the power structure It will, ın con- 
sequence, curb the arbitrariness of 
ruling politicians and bureaucrats and 
challenge the elected representatives 
to develop oneness with the people at 
the peril of their support base Natu- 
rally, it will raise many questions Will 
the separateness of village republics 
weaken the unity of the country? What 
changes will be necessary 1n the all- 
India and state-level services (IAS, 


IPS, etc )? Will these changes affect 
theirefficiency? What changes will be 
necessary 1n the domain of adminis- 
tration of justice? 

Ifthe gram sabhas are entrusted 
with all the functions mentioned 
above, they will claim precedence in 
levying taxes and retaining the major 
share of tax revenue will this create 
problems in meeting the costs of de- 
fence forces, inter-state transport, 
satellite communication, and so on? 
If the gram sabhas object to the loca- 
tion of certain polluting 1ndustries, 
will this rmpede overall national deve- 
lopment? 


D... will have to be worked out 
by several panels, if necessary But 
there is no doubt that the benefits far 
outweigh the transitional uncertain- 
ties One thing 15 certain. The coun- 
try'sunity, instead of weakening, will 
be greatly strengthened The analogy 
with the disunity that prevailed in the 
middle agesıs misplaced Atthattime, 
there were many kingdoms with their 
own narrow interests In contrast, 
what we propose will be autonomous 
bodies of people's power seeking the 
fullest development of each locale's 
potential and interdependence between 
allareas based on mutual cooperation 
Moreover, we are in the era of elec- 
tronic communication, which can keep 
all services in fine fettle We need to 
stick to the core principle. strength hes 
neither in centralism nor in pluralism 
lackingrootednessinunity Vitality and 
strength come from organicism 

Asinanimal biology, so in social 
biology and polity, organicism has to 
bethe governing principle Centralism 
1n a polity can lead to overheating at 
the top, comparable to a meningitis- 
like phenomenon in one part and 
drained-out vitality in the rest of the 
body 

Organicism ıs based on the prin- 
ciples of autonomy of organs, load 


sharing, buffering and contamment 
of pressures (shock absorption) and 
all-inclusive interlinkages serviced by 
a most efficient information and ins- 
tant response producing system Of 
course, there are Itmits to applying this 
biological design in refashioning 
society But its essence has to be the 
basis 1f the 1deal of a society embed- 
ded 1n people's power and structured 
1n separateness and differentiation of 
functions between different levels of 
governance is to berealized This dif- 
ferentiation 1s necessary to guard 
against interference in grassroot level 
functions This concept of separate 
circles in the governance system will 
cause no harm because the bridging 
between different levels will be done 
by the compelling need for interde- 
pendence 


M....... the society which func- 
tions like a spiral, 1e , a continuum, 
has an inherent urge to throw up trans- 
ducers which derive power from some 
sources (formations) to transfer ıt to 
others Thus, the designed differentia- 
tion for functional purposes, the inevi- 
table pull for integration with the 
surroundings for reasons of existence, 
and the society's 1nnate transductive 
power which would together make 
up an organismic unity at each level 
This 1s very much in accord with the 
Gandhian concept of oceanic cir- 
cles As the circle spreads, new levels 
of unity would have to appear on 
the basis of the operation of the afore- 
said principles Notably, this ıs radi- 
cally different from the pattern of 
centralist, pyramidic, hierarchical 
structures 

Multi-tier federalism would 
limit the Union government's role to 
external affairs, defence and defence 
industries, currency, intelligence col- 
lection and coordination, communica- 
tion, space, foreign trade policy anda 
few other subjects. Much of the state 
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government's powers will also be dis- 
tributed among district governments 
and other structures of governance 
encompassing narrower circles At 
the state level, home affairs would 
not be the exclusive preserve of the 
state government. it would have to be 
aconcurrent subjectto be shared with 
the district and other levels Under 
a concept of multi-tier federalism, 
inter-zonal, inter-state and national 
councils will have very important 
coordinating roles governing several 
spheres The limiting of the Union or 
the state government's functions is not 
to weaken these organs but to distri- 
bute the load and bring efficiency 1n 
every domain 


|, such multi-tier federalism had 
been visualized in pre-independence 
days, there may not have been a Parti- 
tion, forno religious or ethnic commu- 
nity would have had any basis for fear 
of domination by another group or a 
centralized authority Such federalism 
can be the lasting solution for prob- 
lems inthe Kashmir Valley, Bodoland 
and the like It could have been the 
solution for problem areas like Kosovo 
in Yugoslavia, were it accepted by 
both sides ın time, before the situation 
went out of control This 1s real self- 
determination It is more potent than 
an atom bomb for defence, for it 1s 
capable of forging unshakable peo- 
ple’s unity and setting off favourable 
waves of thought among peoples in 
the neighbouring countries and the 
world at large It 1s also the best pro- 
peller for socio-economic develop- 
ment for high peaks of universally 
shared prosperity 

The relation between the pre- 
eminence of gram sabha and the pat- 
tern of national development needs a 
little clarification Ifthe purpose ıs to 
follow a western pattern of develop- 
ment, which 1s based primarily on 
minerological resources, and is pro- 
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elitist in orientation, the autonomy of 
gram sabhas may not be very helpful 
If, however, the purpose 1s people- 
friendly development which relies 
primarily on ecological resources and 
capital saving, labour-intensive meth- 
ods for maximum employment gen- 
eration aimed at universally shared 
prosperity, then gram sabhas will be 
the greatest propulsive force 

Let me elucidate this point Ifthe 
national assembly, under advice of the 
‘nature-conquering’ school of scien- 
tists and technologists, decided that 
agricultural development 15 to be 
based primarily on chemical fertili- 
zers, chemical pesticides, irrigation 
water through high-dam-connected 
trunk canals, and electricity generated 
from central power stations, 1t would 
expect the local panchayats to only 
play a passive recipient role 


$... agro-chemical companies 
decide the product-mix and prices, the 
irrigation water supply is decided by 
multi-purpose river valley projects, 
and electricity generation-cum-distri- 
bution and price are decided by hydel 
and thermal power stations afar, the 
panchayat would only be twiddling 
1 thumbs But the local panchayats, 
because of the traditional ecological 
practices and an unwillingness to 
depend on external supplies, might 
decide that the key inputs would be 
composts, tank silts, farmyard manure, 
green manure, blue green algae, float- 
ing ferns and other local biota 

Ifthe national assembly decided 
in favour of abig dam to produce mas- 
sive quantities of hydel and also to 
supply water to cities, the local pan- 
chayats might demand the setting up 
of check dams for water and the use 
of run-of-the nver techniques, photo- 
voltaic and decentralized methods for 
tapping solar power and wind energy 
They may also demand rooftop water 
harvesting and widespread soak pit 


installations in towns and cities, rather 
than ruin village ecosystems 1n the 
manner of parasites. In most cases, the 
local panchayat’s approach would 
prove more in accord with life scie- 
nces, more ecological, less expensive, 
and imbued with a highercivilization 
ideal 


W... the elite might want an 


international airport in a new district 
to invite multinationals to that area, 
the local panchayats might not agree 
to the further shrinkage of arable 
lands Participatory democracy will 
demand that 1n national program- 
ming, the pride of place should shift 
to afforestation of high lands and 
wastelands, desiltation of rivers, 
excavation/rejuvenation of canals, 
restoration of farm ponds and local 
reservoirs, and the preservation of 
estuaries and coastal fisheries Tothe 
West-orientedelite, the priority would 
be express highways, flyovers, more 
mechanized seaports (which destroy 
the estuaries), more airports, and mas- 
sive power stations These elites 
would like the gram sabhas to play a 
subservient role, as docile 1mplement- 
ers of the elite's programmes, as buy- 
ers of people's support to the elite's 
causes masquerading as the cause of 
national economic power 

A segment of the national elite 
may desire agriculture to be market- 
driven and producing more cash crops 
to generate income in terms of foreign 
exchange But the local panchayat 
might like to cling to a ‘food-first’ 
principle and decide which crops in 
what proportion would need to be pro- 
duced by the particular village society 
and how the responsibilities and 
resources would be distributed The 
former pattern tends to pull every 
nook and corner of the country into 
the vortex of the international com- 
modity market, international techno- 
logy market and international capital 


market. The common people can only 
haveanaversiontothese 

This elitist pattern increases 
inequality and unemployment and 1s 
eco-destructive and socially ruinous 
buthas the veneer of ‘modernism’ The 
elite cannot, however, have an ethe- 
real existence. Environmental prob- 
lems and social forces will force them 
to see reason They will ultimately 
have to see their long-term interest of 
survival — maybe, after a good deal of 
resistance 


e us federalism satisfies the 
various identity (national, linguistic, 
ethnic and localist) urges of all the 
constituents It alone can enable all 
individuals and communities every- 
where to use their creative power 
and play an active part ın national and 
international life Six-tier federalism, 
by meeting the aspirations of all seg- 
ments of the people, 1s the answer to 
the demands for splitting even small 
states If this 1s adopted, the question 
of Article 370 for Jammu and Kash- 
mur will cease to be an issue, because 
all states at all levels will enjoy even 
greater powers Six-tier federalism 
invests more substantial powers in 
the people than 1s envisaged ın the 
so-called ‘self-determination’, which 
places power only ın the hands of the 
dominant ethnic orreligious or politi- 
cal group 

Doubts will no doubt be raised 
as to whether such decentralization 
will give greater opportunities for 
anti-social activities, such as smug- 
gling or letting 1n illegal immigrants, 
at the local level Far from it Giving 
the local communtty the primary res- 
ponsibility to find sustenance for 
itself and keep all members of the 
community employed by local self- 
development will encourage trends to 
limit growth of the local population 
Moreover, six-tier federalism pursues 
the ideal of society functioning in 


‘oceanic circles’. If any circular for- 
mation 1s lax, it will be detected by 
another, because each circle 1s in bet- 
ween the smaller and the largercircles 
and ıs watched by, and organically 
linked with each 

This manner of people’s em- 
powerment will provide what we 
call, ın biological terms, a ‘holocenoe- 
tic linkage’ 1n which every cell in atis- 
sue 1s connected with every othercell 
In our existing set-up, a wayward 
group 1n any area needs to be tackled 
only by the respective state govern- 
ment and the Union government In 
the proposed set-up, the corrective 
steps will flow from lateral forces too 
Theclosing in on the errant unit, from 
all sides, will be far more effective 
and quicker The development of 
organismic unity and autonomous 
functioning-cum-load-sharing will 
promote unshakable unity and a feel- 
ing of oneness at each level - 

There 15 no doubt that six-tier 
federalism will have to be accom- 
panied by sustained drives 1n other 
spheres — for communal and ethnic 
harmonization through positive 
means (as distinct from using these as 
‘vote banks’), exchange of cultural 
troupes between states or parts thereof, 
for fusion of cultures, and for psychic 
unity What needs to be understood 1s 
that six-tier federalism will better pro- 
mote the cause of Indian integrity as 
part of the humanity, which 1s clam- 
ouring for universal brotherhood and 
sisterhood transcending the barriers 
offaith and ethnicity 


W. have dıscussed above the 


changes that need to be made to make 
participatory democracy a reality 
At the level of governance by elected 
representatives, too, there 1s need for 
radical change The premise that de- 
mocracy hasto be partisanship based, 
that there has to be a ruling party or 
coalition of parties to be opposed by a 


party or a coalition 1s not correct. In 
any case it 15 unsuitable for countries 
that need to save themselves from 
exploitation by global powers and 
pull themselves up by their own united 
efforts from the morass of poverty, 
inequity and traditions of variegated 
disunities 


T. concept of partisanship based 
democracy infuses divisiveness and 
makes it ingrained in the body politic 
In India, it has led to such ugly party 
mongering that constructive criticism 
has become a rarity Power lust has 
gripped all parties and opportunistic 
vote-catching tactics have come to 
becloud consideration of every issue 

Democracy, to be sure, needs 
plurality But plurality does not need 
to be based on rigid adversarial rela- 
tionships between parties 

In a democracy, there 1s need 
for continuous debates on political, 
economic and socio-cultural issues and 
perspectives But the reality 1s that 
party formations have banished brain- 
storming debates, within and without, 
on deeper issues These have been 
shovedon to party leaderships, which 
are too busy to spare time for intro- 
spection The parties that claim to 
have 1deological differences have 
really skin-deep differences The ease 
with which members of the political 
class change party affiliations and 
secure entry into opposite camps 
clearly shows the superficiality of 
these ideologies 

The crying need 1s the widest 
possible spread of discussion clubs, 
non-party associations, and issue 
based and idea based movements, 1n 
which socio-economico-politico- 
cultural ideas and all questions of life 
will come up for debate 

Partyless democracy and widest 
possible indepth debates are both pre- 
ferable andfeasible Butthat requires 
aseparate monograph 
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Books 


REVIVING DEMOCRACY: Citizensat the Heart 


of Governanceby Barry Knight, Hope Chigudu and 
Rajesh Tandon Earthscan, London, 2002 


SINCE time immemorial civil society has formed the 
bedrock of organised living Human history 1s replete 
with examples of ordinary people, self organising in 
groups, clans, tribes or castes and working for the com- 
mon good These assertions have also been the dri- 
ving force of culture, regulating relations between 
people and providing them with a sense of identity long 
before the rise ofthe nation state. 

The extant discourse on this thematic, however, 
has been far too narrowly focused on NGOs to the 
exclusion of other vital components of civil society 
This book questions the negation and exclusion of 
the voices of citizens and tries to restore a balance by 
incorporating their views Drawing on a two year 
research study, ‘Civil Society in the New Millennium’ 
sponsored by the Commonwealth Foundation, the 
book 1s a landmark document based as 1t is upon the 
response of thousands of citizens from 47 countries 

The book argues that civil society should be 
defined as individual and collective action working 
towards common public good The first part of this defi- 
nition suggests that the unit of analysis of civil society 
should be ‘individual and collective action’ going 
beyond the discipline of organisational behaviour The 
second focus, namely the common public good, brings 
in normative concerns The Commonwealth Founda- 
tion realised the importance of giving citizens pride 
of place in civil society. ‘Citizens and their collec- 
tive endeavours constitute the basic fabric of any 
society Individually and together, citizens have 
always acted voluntarily to improve their communi- 
ties and societies ' 
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Citizen actiontakesa variety offorms campaigns 
for social, economic and environmental improvement, 
for human rights, activities aimed at amelioration of the 
poor, creating opportunities for education and gainful 
employment, preservation of indigenous cultures, and 
working for secure and peaceful living To these can be 
added people’s movements and struggles for freedom 
These actions lend strength to the ideas of democracy, 
pluralism, respect for human rights and good gover- 
nance, as also social cohesiveness and harmony 

Interestingly, while the importance of citizen ını- 
tiative and participation 1s gradually receiving recog- 
nition the world over, the citizens themselves are 
increasingly alienated from the processes affecting 
them This disturbing scenario has to be seen in the 
context of a cumulative effect of the trend toward 
globalisation, competition and individualism that has 
instilled in citizens a sense of insecurity, and has con- 
sequentially embittered them These trends, undoubt- 
edly, have impacted on the health of civil society 

The debate on what constitutes a good society 
tends to capture the views of utopians and realists on 
the one hand and focuses on conflicts between tradi- 
tion and modernity on the other While the utopians 
have a vision of society based on the voluntary princi- 
ple, the realists abhor attempts to realise a utopian 
vision because of an implicit commitmentto a planned 
society Similarly, votaries of traditional culture, regard- 
less of their location, invariably decry the ways of life 
of those ın the North and West They basically advo- 
cate the best features of traditional societies, which 
involve a deep-rooted posture of tolerance, a highly 
evolved humanism and an ethos in which linguistic, 
religious or ethnic groups can appreciate the creative 
elements of others However, such a humanist perspec- 
tive can equally fall prey to fear, intolerance and 


У 


aggression usually manifested in the form of commu- 
nal conflicts or civil strife The crisis has been aggra- 
vated by a new and unsympathetic worldview of 
traditional communities engendered by colonialism 
and its sense of progress 

The '90s saw the emergence of a new model of 
societal development described 1n the book as a con- 
sensus model by leading lending agencies and global 
think tanks This model has three key elements demo- 
cratic form of governance with devolution of some 
power and resources to local bodies, private enterprise 
and free market as the primary vehicle of economic 
development, anda greater role for civil society ın the 
development process The relative strength, sphere of 
influence and balance of power between these three 
components varies 1n а given society at a particular 
moment in time 

The ‘current’ consensus has, however, raised 
many questions, issues and concerns Some of these 
centre on globalisation and the perceived threat to state 
sovereignty, democratic form of governance and its 
suitability in the East and South, the rationale for pri- 
vate enterprise and a free market economy, and the 
strength and capacity of civil society vis-à-vis 115 bur- 
geoning responsibility 

In the recent past, society has undoubtedly made 
tremendous gains 1n terms of standards of living and 
technological advancements However, 1f we contrast 
these with situations of widespread poverty, mass 1l- 
literacy, risingunemploymentand alarming conditions 
of malnutrition and disease, 1t becomes abundantly 
clearthata lot more needs to be done 

In the post Second World War decades, nation 
states emerged as powerful institutions. This grow- 
те power was accompanied by ever-increasing res- 
ponsibilities However, this trend was countered by the 
growing influence of globalisation in the last decade 
ofthe 20th century which began to determine and domi- 
nate the economic agenda The MNCs, international 
financial 1nstitutions and global capital markets vig- 
orously advocated this as a panacea for many of the 
existing economic 115 

The revolution in the field of information tech- 
nology added another dimension This technology 
holds immense promise 1n that 1t can connect people 
instantaneously throughout the world But a vast ma- 
Jority of people around the globe have no access to 
this revolutionary technology This has created a gulf 
between the ‘IT haves’ and ‘IT have-nots’ leading to 
the marginalisation of the latter Consequently, it has 
led to the process of ‘globalisation of elites ° 


The advent of the new millennium has put tre- 
mendous pressure on nation states to attain better 
standards of living Governments find themselves 
grappling with fewer resources and reduced capacities 
to satisfy soaring expectations of citizens There are 
many problems that cut across national borders Reli- 
gious extremism, ethnic and nationalist identity poli- 
tics, migration, drugs, HIV/AIDS, depletion of natural 
resources and so on, all demand urgent transborder 
solutions The inadequacies of existing national and 
international institutions are too apparent to be ignored 
These institutions 1n the present form, designed half 
a century ago, seem to have outlived their utility in 
fighting some of these crippling problems afflicting 
our society 

The present study 1s extremely ambitious, con- 
sulting over 10,000 citizens and involving an interna- 
tional, multicultural team of researchers Theresearch 
focused on three basic questions which were posed to 
citizens (г) What 1s your view of a good society? To 
what extent does such a society exist today? (и) What 
roles are best played by citizens, the state and other sec- 
tors ın such a good society? (ш) What would enable 
citizens to play a more effective role in the develop- 
ment of society ın the future? 

Research teams took care of the ethnicity, gen- 
der, age, tribe and other characteristics of the different 
categories of citizens to be interviewed Based on their 
‘visibility’ with regard to power in society, the respond- 
ents were divided intofourcategories (a) invisible citi- 
zens — persons typically not seen, heard, engaged, 
acknowledged or empowered within society, (b) visi- 
ble citizens — typically leaders of particular groups, 
(c) 1nterlocutors — typically prominent people in 
voluntary, public and private sectors, social obser- 
vers, politicians and journalists, and (d) coanalysts — 
people who study how societies work, academics, 
consultants, policy analysts, government observers 
and others 

The process involved garnering responses from 
invisible citizens first, and using the results to inform 
discussions with visible citizens These ın turn led to 
informed discussions with interlocutors and, finally, 
with coanalysts 

The study, however, was marked by anumber of 
limitations. For example, the questions were framed 
without community consultation by professionals, 
although they proved to be close to people’s hearts, a 
few of the national partners were unaccustomed to 
participatory ethos, and the primary data are subjec- 
tive because of the quality of reporting 
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As noted earlier, the book attempts to catch the 
nuances ofall the different voices around the Common- 
wealth countries Despite the enormous diversity of 
countries, sex, age, priorities and compulsions, the 
voices of citizens are remarkably coherent and consist- 
ent All focus on three distinct but inter-related catego- 
ries, namely, basic needs, associational needs and need 
for participation ın governance 

Fulfilment of basic needs constitutes the critical 
foundation Three kinds of basic needs emerged from 
the study as being important to citizens First, citizens 
yearn for a society where economic security for all 1s 
a reality However, citizens link economic security 
with meaningful occupation and not doles or some 
other compensatory benefits because the latter ‘grinds 
down the spirit ' Human security without dignity 1s not 
desirable 

Second, basic social services like food, water, 
shelter, education, sanitation and health are essential 
requisites of a good society without which citizens can- 
not lead adignified life The ‘good life’ is always seen 
in conjunction with the availability of and accessibi- 
lity to these services forall Finally, the need for physi- 
cal security and peace Citizens have a universal 
preference for a society free from violence and threat 
to physical well-being, more notably for women and 
children Across regions and socio-political settings 
there 1s unqualified condemnation of crime, violence, 
killings, strife, attacks and war, whether by sub-cultural 
or ethnic and political groups Citizens believe that ‘if 
there is no peace there is no freedom ’ 

The second category concerns expectations 
about human association with other people, aspects 
such as respect for culture and heritage and a tradition 
of caring and sharing among the community 

Citizens across the Commonwealth countries 
want the good society to promote cultural elements like 
music, art, craft, dance, dress, food and language to be 
preserved for posterity There 1s universal belief thata 
society devoid of communication and associative val- 
ues and norms drawing from its cultural heritage 1s not 
a good society Hence the stress on preservation of pat- 
terns of governance and justice based on traditional and 
cultural roots 

Here, one has to understand that these opinions 
are not equated to ethnocentric ideas Instead, what 
they seek is a fine balance between the traditional and 
modern systems The values of honesty, openness, 
integrity, respect, cooperation are vital elements of a 
good society which find supportin both traditional and 
modern belief systems 


Where People Matter 


The second aspect of association stresses values 
and spirit of cooperation, a feeling of identification with 
the neighbourhood or the larger community, love, com- 
passion, respect, unity of support and caring These are 
viewed as a precondition of economic growth and as 
indispensable elements ofa good society 

The third category concerns citizens’ expecta- 
tions concerning participation in governance The 
study highlights two aspects of participation, the first 
equal rights and justice and the second, responsive and 
inclusive governance 

The hallmark of a good society is that it not only 
professes but actually practices social Justice Equally, 
allcitizens must enjoy freedom of speech, information, 
association and assembly There 1s a remarkable con- 
sistency about the need for a non-discriminatory and 
unprejudiced structure at all levels Discriminations 
based on gender, age, race, caste, religion, ethnic or 
class can confer or hinder equal opportunities Citizens 
should not be favourably or unfavourably treated on 
the basis of their status — whether ascribed or achieved 

The study 1s an affirmation of citizens’ desire to 
see that gender Justice 1s realised Women across class 
barriers feel that they are not accorded opportunities 
to participate in decision-making processes at any level 
and that they are ‘confined within strict boundaries ' 
These socio-cultural limitations are stifling As in the 
case of women, citizens expressed unequivocal con- 
cern about equal rights and justice for indigenous com- 
munities, minorities, ethnic, religious and linguistic 
groups Curiously, equal rights for indigenous commu- 
nities also include the right to self- determination 

Citizens have an innate desire to be heard and lis- 
tened to on a regular and continuing basis Their idea 
of a good society 1s one in which they can partake in 
policy-making Apparently, they are not content with 
voting rights alone, and want a society characterised 
by responsiveand inclusive governance There should 
beample space even for dissenting political voices 

Based on the criteria that individuals set for a 
good society the study revealed that there is widespread 
disappointment and disillusionment Even in countries 
with marked economic progress, leading to increased 
1ncome and greater access to modern amenities, most 
ordinary citizens felt that the realities of life do not 
match with their vision ofa good society 

Citizens are bedevilled by insecurities — econo- 
mic, social and physical They are seriously concerned 
about assured livelihood for their families On the 
social side, there 15 deep concern about inadequacies 
1n the quality and regularity of basic public services 


Eveninthe developed countries ofthe North, services 
suchas water, transport, education and health have suf- 
fered Wherever the market has ventured to supply 
these services, a majority of citizens find them 
unaffordable Elaborate social safety nets are not 1n 
place 1n mostcountries Even where such institutional 
mechanisms exist, they have utterly failed to provide 
adequate security 

The third dimension of security is physical. War, 
crime, terrorism and drug peddling have added to the 
problems of ordinary citizens Women and children 
constitute the most vulnerable sections Criminals and 
anti-socials go scot-free and hold the neighbourhood 
andcommunity toransom Thenew enforcement agen- 
cies are either weak or timid, leaving the unscrupulous 
elements free to run amok This deadly combination 
of economic, social and physical insecurity has brought 
untold anxiety to citizens across regions 

Citizens are at a loss to understand the frantic pace 
at which changes are taking place and the forces that 
are at work The erosion and rapid transformation of 
family, kinship, neighbourhood and community bonds 
have accentuated resulting 1n individualistic tenden- 
cies These traditional bonds were, in the main, respon- 
sible for social harmony, cohesiveness, solidarity and 
stability The growing pressures of spatial mobility and 
urbanisation have not only shaken the foundations of 
traditional institutions but brought to the fore a new 
set of values characterised by unbridled competition, 
consumerism, individualism and insatiable desire for 
material gains The age-old values of character, con- 
tentment, generosity and mutual help are under stress 
Citizens across the Commonwealth have failed to keep 
pace with the changes Some have preferred to retreat 
into the ‘good old days’ characterised by tradition 
Others are seeking new ways of defining themselves, 
many a time on the basis of narrow and parochial 
identities 

Citizens find the performance of their govern- 
ments lacklustre and generally not in tune with ground 
realities There 1s an all-pervading feeling of betrayal, 
disenchantment and disillusionment with the way 
governments have dealt with issues and problems of 
society Political leaders and public officials are seen 
as corrupt, inefficient, inept and cut-off from the reali- 
ties. People occupying seats of power are found inac- 
cessible Dissenting voices are increasingly suppressed 
and sycophancy attracts premium 

While there was a striking similarity of views 
across diverse cultures and societies, there were visi- 
ble variations between different kinds of people Citi- 


zens in some Commonwealth nations opined that 
several aspects of a good society are already present 
Citizens 1n Mauritius, Seychelles, Malaysia and Trini- 
dad and Tobago have recently seen their living stand- 
ards improve which probably explains the basis of 
such an assessment Governments in U K , Canada, 
Australiaand New Zealand have embarked on acourse 
of reform in response to growing citizen expectations 
This has enabled citizens to participate ın the process 
of governance It1s only logical, therefore, that they are 
beginning to see elements of a good society 

Despite examples of resistance to the process of 
globalisation, 1n most countries there are pressures 
from within to move towards a globalised culture Gov- 
ernments have to cope up with the challenge of main- 
taining a harmonious balance between continuity and 
change Many governments are grappling with condi- 
tions of civil war, internal rebellion, and ethnic and 
separatist conflicts that have rendered purposive gov- 
ernance difficult In such situations citizens can easily 
be drawn into adversarial and conflictual processes 
operating 1n their society Another variation 1s seen 
where the state has no clue on how to respond to the 
pressures from within and without This confused 
scenario 1s marked by a relationship between the 
state and citizen where both conflict and cooperation, 
repression and responsiveness and support and apathy 
are clearly visible 

Such а perception of reality may, on the surface, 
sound depressing and grim But, it has another facet 
Citizens have not lost all hope of a good society in the 
future They may not know what difference their 
efforts can make but do believe that the future holds 
immense promise 

Citizens want not only a strong, efficient and 
effective government but one thatis responsive First, 
alarge majority expects the state to do all it can to help 
citizens meet their basic needs without compromising 
on principles of efficiency, effectiveness and equity 
Second, they want the state to go beyond the role of a 
provider and act as a facilitator and enabler for citizen 
action in building a good society The facilitation can 
be through policies, programmes and allocation of 
resources, but accompanied by a comprehensive and 
supportive attitudinal and behavioural change The 
state ought to see citizen initiative as an asset, not an 
irritant. Third, citizens want the state to faithfully and 
diligently act as a promoter, meaning thereby that gov- 
ernment must act beyond the letter and embrace the 
spirit. Governments must not only frame laws, poli- 
cies and programmes that are sound but must act 
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proactively to see that these are 1mplemented effec- 
tively and without fear or favour In so doing, govern- 
ment functioning would have to be transparent and 
accountable 

Of course, citizens have a role for themselves 
also While many find it difficult to comprehend an 
exactrole, they do wantto meaningfully contribute to 
the building of a good society They perceive them- 
selves working as ‘active citizens’ by preparing the next 
generation to become responsible citizens, even though 
many among them are apathetic and self-centred while 
others are too preoccupied in securing livelihood with 
little or no time and opportunity to be active citizens 

A closer look at the expectations, both for them- 
selves and for their leaders, clearly indicates a discer- 
nible pattern of complementarity between the role of 
the state and citizens Talking of needs, citizens expect 
the state to play the role of a provider Here active citi- 
zens complement the state role Likewise, citizens 
desire the state to play a facilitator's role in building 
collectivecitizen action, which in turn helps strengthen 
associational aspects of society Additionally, the 
state 15 also expected to play promoter by creating an 
enabling environment that allows citizens to partici- 
pate in building a good society Here too, citizens com- 
plement the state’s role by engaging themselves in 
the public arena 

The emerging consensus about what constitutes 
agood society is markedly different from that in the past. 
It can form a blueprint for a focused action in the new 
millennium Key elements of this are — strong state, 
strong civil society citizens wanta strong state, which 
can deliver efficient and effective performance Pro- 
vision of essential services that can ensure economic, 
social and physical security of all citizens 1s at the core 
of citizens’ expectations The policies and legal frame- 
work must support human rights and social justice for 
all A part of the expectations underline government's 
role as a sensitive facilitator to ensure both citizen 
action and citizen participation 

Citizen expectation 15 not limited to their govern- 
ments There is a felt need for a strong civil society in 
which citizens are aware of their rights and respon- 
sibilities, are well informed and able to participate in 
local associations and organisations to work on a 
common public agenda They visualise an active role 
for themselves п the family and community where they 
can demonstrate assertive leadership that 1s atthe same 
time value-based and ethical People would have to 
show solidarity, generosity and mutual supportto their 
fellow citizens to help build a civil society with sound 
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foundations They wouldhaveto do away with passive, 
self-centred and narrow considerations However, to 
realisethe goal ofa vibrantcivil society, citizens would 
have to be firstenabled and encouraged to engage with 
public institutions, officials and leaders on matters of 
public concern 

Deepening and enrichment of democracy the 
emerging consensus envisages participatory demo- 
cracy and responsive government as the cornerstone 
of a strong civil society. Citizens must be involved, 
heard and afforded an opportunity to contribute on 
issues that have a bearing on their lives Democracy 
has hitherto been defined in terms of existence of poli- 
tical parties, elected legislatures, an independent yudi- 
ciary and an impartial executive A just, open and 
honest government with respect for the rule of law 
and human rights are other attributes of a functioning 
democracy Interestingly, citizens aspire to not only 
consolidate the existing institutions and structures of 
democracy butto move forward and ensure their deep- 
ening and enrichment for the next millennium This 
would entail attstudinal, behavioural and procedural- 
structural adaptations 

Enlarging citizens’s action formalised organisa- 
tions (е g , NGOs and VDOs) have received attention, 
acclaim and resources for their contribution to society 
They are important players but it 1s equally critical to 
acknowledge, encourage and support citizen action 
that manifests itself through invisible and informal 
institutions Citizens, individually or collectively, 
manifest themselves ın myriad ways for the common 
good These citizens are recognisable and felt even 
without the support of formal organisations and work 
through local or indigenous affiliation of caste, kinship, 
family, religion or ethnicity These citizens are the 
essence and rationale of a civil society 

The study has dealt extensively with citizens’ 
voices, their assessment of the existing realities and 
preferences Taken together this brings us to the cen- 
tral question of what needs to be done by the state, сїп- 
zens and intermediaries Drawing upon the insights 
gained from citizens, the study goes on to deal with all 
that 1s needed from these actors 

First, ıt is imperative for governments to act 
decisively and effectively for the realisation of citizens’ 
vision of a good society To this end, leaders need to 
act with courage and a sense of purpose Second, the 
buck does not stop at state action, the imperative 15 to 
ensure citizen participation Another essential element 
1s collective action to address local problems This * 
would foster a spirit of unity and solidarity The goal 


of responsive governance would be a distant reality 
if citizens do not engage with public policies and 
problems 

Finally, intermediaries like NGOs, trade unions, 
religious organisations, media and academics too 
must redefine theirroles to become effective enablers. 
The role of intermediaries 1n the new millennium is to 
promote effective citizenship, encourage leadership 
by citizens, and build linkages between citizen leaders 
and citizen collectives on the one hand and public agen- 
cies and officials on the other 


Shailendra Kr. Dwivedi 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNANCE IN INDIA: 
Challenges of Poverty, Development and Iden- 
tity edited by Niraja Gopal Jayal and Sudha Pai 
Sage Publications, New Delhi, 2001 


THE last decade of the 20th century put India on aroller 
coaster ride of change, and the telltale signs of disar- 
ray strewing the polity, society and economy have 
thrown up new realities and questions Subsequently, 
there has emerged a new literature that seeks to docu- 
ment and interpret these changes 

This collection of nine essays, compiled by Niraja 
Gopal Jayal and Sudha Pai of Jawaharlal Nehru Uni- 
versity, 1s an investigation into the role of the Indian 
state at atime when local and global players, non-gov- 
ernmental organizations and civil society associations, 
are claiming greater mainstream roles for themselves 

On the one hand, globalization and its most 
favoured tool, economic liberalization, has thrown 
open the Indian economy to the chill winds of inter- 
national market forces The short-term results of eco- 
nomic reforms, at best, have been ‘ambivalent’, and 
the social consequences, ‘chaotic’ On the other hand, 
political assertions of subaltern identities have cleaved 
society Іп new ways 

How have the contrary pulls of globalization, 
with its penchant for homogeneity, and identity poli- 
tics which thrives on parochial definitions of the ‘self’ 
and the ‘other’, impacted Indian democracy in the 
1990s? The editors argue that while globalization has 
‘emasculated’ the state by emphasizing the role of 
extra-state actors like the market and international 
organizations like the IMF, WTO and the World Bank, 
ithas been unable to reduce it toa vestigial entity This 
1s because newly mobilized groups, brought on to the 
political stage by the democratic upsurge that swept 
India at the beginning of the ‘liberalization’ decade, 


seek to redefine and/or enlarge the role of the state in 
guaranteeing them equality and equity in public life 

The essays are a mix of theoretical exploration 
and empirical study Part I of the book examines the 
role of economic policies, political cultures and bureau- 
cratic apparatuses in implementing development 
policies and poverty alleviation prograrnmes Each of 
the these essays emphasizes the need for capability 
enhancement of the state to guarantee development, 
especially in the aftermath of liberalisation, which has 
seen the numbers of India’s absolute poor shoot up in 
all statesexceptfive Inthe fourth essay of Part I, Jayal 
identifies six alternative models of governance, from 
state-community partnerships and grassroots govern- 
ance to the attempts of newly politicized groups such 
as the dalits to capture state power 

Across the board, the authors envisage a greater 
role for the state ın guaranteeing socioeconomic and 
political development, even though they admit, ‘in the 
new international political economy, the future of the 
state 1suncertain’ 

Part II of the book scrutinizes the language of 
identity politics 1n an age of unprecedented inter- 
connectedness As the sovereignty of nation states 
melts beneath the fierce transformations wrought by 
globalization, and geography becomes history for the 
new global civil society, groupings based on ethnic, 
religious, linguistic and caste identities are pock- 
marking the very concept of nationhood Nationalism 
15 no longer a cohesive force, instead, as Jayanta 
Sengupta illustrates in his essay on the politics of 
Oriya identity, globalization has helped sub-national 
communities appeal to international groups for help 
and assistance 

The essays by Sudha Pai, Ghanshyam Shah and 
Eleanor Zelliot closely examine the rise of the dalit 
movement and its political face, the Bahujan Samay 
Party, and how it has challenged the hegemony of the 
Indian state inthe 1990s Shah’sessay on the limitations 
of the dalit movement in bringing about an essential 
change in their position, despite the presence of sup- 
portive factors, 15 especially lucid and insightful 

Most of the essays conclude that the twin pro- 
cesses of globalization and identity assertion have led 
to a refashioning of state power and function In time, 
this might lead to a truly indigenous conception of 
the Indian state, so far, most theories of the Indian 
state have borrowed heavily from the western liberal 
tradition 

Even though a few essays are extremely asser- 
tive, theoverall tone of the book remains tentative and 
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exploratory Butthen, ın the absence of a wide body of 
domestic work on the subject to which the authors can 
referto, literature on a dynamic as recent as globaliza- 
tion and its relation to 1dentity politics, 1s wont to be 


Anupreeta Das 


INDIA: Development and Participation by Jean 
Dreze and Amartya Sen Oxford University Press, 
New Delhi, 2002 


IT 15 not often that a second edition of a book makes 
for an engaging read, more so for those familiar with 
the first The usual situation 1s one of a revised intro- 
duction and some updating of empirical details. It 1s 
thus reassuring that this Dreze-Sen offering 1s a clear 
departure Not only have the authors added three 
newchapters population, health and the environment, 
the social costs of military expansion, and the chal- 
lenges of democracy, the thematics considered in the 
previous edition (1995) have gone through substantial 
elaboration and revision Add to these an excellent bib- 
liography (pp 415-478), and по опе can complaim that 
they have been short-changed Inanutshell, well worth 
the effort and expense 

The earlier edition was, expectedly, concerned 
with making sense of a new India — one that from the 
mid- 1980s was seeking to break free from the stulti- 
fying presence of the state, not Just in the provision of 
Social services and law and order but in the generation 
of wealth It 1s undeniable that the efforts, hesitant 
and half-hearted, to prise open both the economy and 
polity were more a response to external stimulus and 
pressure than an internal realisation Little wonder that 
the shrill debates on reform, in particular the implica- 
tions of globalisation, have remained trapped 1n an 
either-or public discourse, better suited to inform the 
reader of the ideological proclivities of the authors than 
facilitate a reasoned and measured assessment The 
Dreze-Sen book, both editions, remains an uncommon 
attempt at going beyond ideological posturing 

Unlike many radicals who see India’s new open 
economy policy with trepidation, Dreze-Sen argue that 
the economy has done reasonably well, more so since 
the latter half ofthe '90s witnessed a global slowdown 
Simultaneously, however, our governing elite has done 
little to address deeply entrenched social and political 
inequities such that progress on key social indicators 
has in factbeenslowerthanearlier They also highlight 
the growing tendency towards authoritarianism and 
communalism Of particular concern is their discus- 
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sion of India’s military expansion, including the 
nuclear tests of 1998, which (not surprisingly) have 
only contributed to a heightening of insecurity both 
within and without 

They do, of course, remain firmly wedded to 
pushing the agenda of both widening and deepening 
democracy, for it 1s in engaged public action, as much 
by civil society actors as the political class, that they 
see hope for a vibrant India The resultant strain such 
public activism places on institutions of governance 
1s seen more as a sign of hope than despair, despite all 
the attendant travails of transition 

If social progress 1s to be mapped on the grids of 
freedom and opportunity, for individuals and social 
groupings, itis clear that India's record is at best mixed, 
whether we look at it temporally or in a comparative 
frame of other post-colonial societies It is this frame 
that helps unravel social policies — be they related to 
hunger and nutrition, health and morbidity, or educa- 
tion and competence — more than bland economic data 
on growth of per capita incomes and inequality Sen 
and Dreze stress the causal connection between politi- 
cal participation and the reduction of inequalities, 
which alone can provide content to democracy For- 
tunately by looking at both intra- and inter-regional 
experiences, they have provided us a complex and 
textured narrative that facilitates the reader to over- 
come the binaries of social discourse 

Of course, they keep harking back to their favour- 
ite example of Kerala, in particular how low per capita 
incomes have not come in the way of a substantially 
higher human development index Nevertheless, one 
does feel that the authors over-read Kerala's achieve- 
ments — be it educational, medical or political If any- 
thing, Kerala's exceptionalism remains fragile — its 
success over much of the previous century has left it 
less capable of steering through the new challenges 
The authors do recognise the dangers in the state's 
reliance on remittances They are less appreciative of 
both its institutional rigidities and the highly 
communalised polity which, in the context of an elec- 
toral democracy, makes change difficult 

More convincing is their discussion of liberali- 
zation, where both state and market, and public action, 
play key anddecisiveroles Unlike conventional radi- 
cals, they are critical of the role of the public sector, in 
particular its ‘pampered’ workforce They are thus 
amenable to an ‘opening out’ of these arenas But, and 
this 1s 1mportant, not quite in the way our policy- 
makers are doing by seeking to divest the state of 
social responsibilities and expecting private capital 


without social regulations to ensure the provision of 
public goods 

The chapter that explicates their position best 1s 
the one on education Drawing on the PROBE report, 
they point out how a state like Himachal Pradesh has 
been able to achieve very high literacy and school par- 
ticipation rates for both boys and girls in less than two 
decades, and almost all of it through government 
schools Clearly the disadvantages of scattered ham- 
lets 1n remote locations that dramatically add to insti- 
tutional costs can be more than offset by acombination 
of political will and high civic engagement Even if we 
know less about the pedagogic content of school edu- 
cation, at least the state has schools which function, 
teachers whoteach, and students who attend Itis worth 
noting that unlike economically more advanced states, 
educationists in H P are not discussing matters of 
enrolment but issues of quality 

It 1s impossible in the course of a brief review to 
even indicate the rich discussion in different chapters, 
including the one on militarism and democracy, or the 
debate.on economic reform and social policy And yet, 
while hugely appreciative of the book, there 1s simul- 
taneously a feeling that the authors are insufficiently 
engaged with the real world, one that we have been liv- 
ing within the last year Both the shifts ın global poli- 
tics post 9/11 and the appreciable hardening of the 
social right, as exemplified 1n the developments in 
Guyarat, make most of us far more apprehensive about 
our future as a liberal polity, poor maybe but affording 
the social space for harmonious living The intention 
1s not to read the current breakdowns into the future 
Nevertheless, there is something amiss in an analysis 
that can miss out such major changes 

Like Dreze and Sen, one would like to be cau- 
tiously optimistic about the future Yet the feeling that 
we have still to see the worst refuses to go away 


Harsh Sethi 


BUILDING WOMEN’S CAPACITIES: Interven- 
tions in Gender Transformation edited by Ranjani 
K Murthy Sage Publications, New Delhi, 2001 


THE globalization of the economy has affected the 
lives of men and women differently and to a large 
extent led to the further marginalization of women, par- 
ticularly from the disadvantaged sections of society 
The ‘trickle-down’ approach adopted in India did not 
deliver the goods ın an equitable manner It failed to 
grapple with power relations underlying the construc- 


tion of difference between men and women and bet- 
ween different groups of women With the advent of 
market reforms, these differences gotexacerbated The 
decentralization or localization of the political process 
in the 1990s, along with reservation for women and 
marginalized communities, did not bring about any 
marked changes in the women’s situation in India 

Poverty and violation of human rights in the 
broader context act as major barriers in the way of 
women exercising power Therefore, the challenge 1s 
to work towards the economic, social and political 
empowerment of women from the marginalized sec- 
tions of society. Women's empowerment essentially 
refers to a process of exposing the oppressive power 
of the existing gender (social) relations, critically chal- 
lenging them, and creatively trying to shape different 
social relations (p 19) Surprisingly, the popularity of 
liberal feminist discourse in the Indian context has 
been the major constraini 'n gender-transformative 
capacity building of women Gender as a category 
becomes just an add-on component to various devel- 
opment practices, leaving the core issue of social cons- 
truction of gender relations untouched It 1s also 
necessary to take into account the differences among 
women to make these efforts more relevant to the 
Indian situation 

The book brings together lessons from the grass- 
roots training undertaken by various NGOs and inter- 
mediary organizations to strengthen the capacities of 
women Various case studies highlight the multiple 
dimensions of women’s subordination, be they quarry 
workers in Pudukottai district of Tamil Nadu, silk reel- 
ing women entrepreneurs in Karnataka and West Ben- 
gal, or fisher-workers of Andhrathari in Bihar The first 
part of the book essentially deals with case studies on 
building capacities of women around specific issues 
With the objective of empowering women 1n gaining 
control over their bodies, fertility, sexuality, income, 
labour power, community resources and strengthen- 
ing their political participation through training, they 
also illustrate the challenges they face in transforming 
social norms 

The second part of the book highlights the expe- 
riences of groups 1n strengthening the capacities of 
women and men of different age groups The primary 
focus of work by ASMITA ın an urban slum of 
Hyderabad has been to highlight the fact that the patri- 
archal relations between men and women are not 
limited to the family but extend into the public sphere 
as well There 1s a need to empower women through 
training to find ways of countering and changing this 
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overall socialenvironment The training strategy based 
on process work in Gandhipuram, Karnataka, empha- 
sized the need for women to have a space of their own 
Women’s exposure to the outside world should be 
based on the perception of the woman as an individual 
first and a housewife later Similarly, DAWN’s experi- 
ment of organizing training programmes for adoles- 
cent girls in the rural Virudhunagar district of Tamil 
Nadu points to the possibility of acquiring skills in 
non-traditional areas 

The case studies 1n the first and second part of 
the book predominantly use training as a strategy for 
capacity building of women Incontrast, the case stud- 
1es in the third part highlight training and non-tiaining 
strategies that could be used in gender transforma- 
tive capacity building of women at the grassroots 
B K Anithaand Anita Gurumurthy’s paper discusses 
the potentials and limitations of the feminist approach 
Feminism recognizes that women (as also men) are a 
socially and politically constructed category that var- 
1es by caste, class, ethnicity and other factors (p 230) 
However, its real challenge 1s to resolve the contradic- 
tion between endorsing noble ideals such as women's 
equality and actually making changes for realizing 
these very ideals The paper also analyses the extent 
to which non-gender specific research institutes can act 
asasitefor launching a feminist research project 

Edith van Walsum and Rama Devi Kohli's paper 
reflects on the collaborative efforts of AME (agricul- 
tural man ecology), a professional support organiza- 
tionand anumber of NGOs involved in the sustainable 
dryland agriculture in the Deccan plateau of Andhra 
Pradesh There 1s a great need to make technological 
development participatory Women's involvement in 
thePTD (participatory technology development) pro- 
cess does give them access to detailed knowledge about 
output and yields on their farms, as well as their trans- 
lation into monetary returns It will increase women’s 
decision-making power and thereby enhance their 
mobility to the outside world, which 1s considered as 
exclusively belonging to men 

The Shikshakarm: programme, an educational 
initiative by the Government of Rajasthan discussed 
1n Shobhita Rajagopal and Kanchan Mathur's essay 
adopts a social relations framework to unravel gender 
aware policy, planning and training. In contrast to 
Moser's ‘triple role framework’, the social relations 
framework emphasizes the need to analyse social 
relations between and among women and men within 
relevant institutions such as the household, commu- 
nity, market and the state and the way they create and 
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reproduce gender inequality in society It also helps 
unravel the mechanisms through which women and 
girls are excluded from the educational process 

Shubha Chacko’s essay emphasizes the need to deve- 
lop relations based on mutual learning between an 
outsider and women from marginalized communities 

‘Its from the coolie women and men that I understood 
the nuances of development and the complex nature 
of caste, class and the gender victims’ (p 343) 

The case studies suggest that the capacity build- 
ing efforts can neither be planned at the top-down level 
norcan any standard model cater to the different needs 
and priorities of women occupying multiple identities 
The process of empowerment 15 iterative, non-linear, 
and never complete in nature The need 1s to help 
women themselves understand the complex and hid- 
den processes of subordination and evolve collective 
strategies in the form of alternative organizations to 
tacklethem Engendering intermediary organizations 
like NGOs, autonomous women’s groups, research 
institutions, consultancy groups, and government 
departments and sensitizing men about gender con- 
cerns could be of great help 1n making these tasks 
effective The real challenge before the gender trans- 
formative capacity building strategies 1s to intertwine 
the process of training with an efficient delivery of gen- 
der equity ın practice 


Ritu Agarwal 


THE HINDU WIDOW IN INDIAN LITERA- 
TURE by Rajul Sogani Oxford University Press, 
New Delhi, 2002 


THE widow - particularly the Hindu widow —has been 
asubject of peculiar fascination for Indian writers, and 
has almost as many forms as the mother goddess She 
1s the forbidden woman, unadorned yet sensuous, a 
sexual being who 15 proscribed from intimacy, some- 
times consumed by her desires and sometimes tran- 
scending them She 15 the fallen woman who defies 
retribution in this life and the next to satisfy her sexual 
cravings, destroying herself and her family in the pro- 
cess. She 1s the destitute, the ultimate symbol of sub- 
ordination and suffering, clad in rags and surviving on 
scraps, the woman who has lost not only her husband 
but also her identity, her means of livelihood and her 
claim to survival 

Sometimes she 1s bitter and vindictive, the cruel 
harridan who seeks to avenge the injustices of her own 
life by destroying the happiness of other women She 


is the eternal mother, who sacrifices her own needs 
and desires to give her children the life they aspire to 
She 1s the saintly keeper of traditions and values, the 
woman who transcends the ugliness of her physical 
existence to become a symbol of religious purity and 
power Апа sometimes she 15 the subversive woman 
who challenges every social institution to assert her 
own identity, who struggles to claim her right to live 
andloveandbehappy 

RajulSogani's book is a fascinating journey into 
the world of the widows who people the pages of 
Indian literature Sogani turns to novels to interpret the 
experiences of subordination, exploitation and 
marginalization of women who have lost their hus- 
bands The novel, which Sogani describes as an inher- 
ently subversive form, provides the writer with the 
widest possible arena where the tensions between 
opposing values and discourses can play themselves 
out The novelist 1s concerned with depicting ‘life in 
motion’ through describing objective reality with its 
real driving forces and contradictions Partisanship is 
an inherent aspect of the novel, which contains both 
introspection and social criticism and acts as a vehicle 
for the writer's ideology and beliefs and reflects the 
writer's perspectives Yet, a good novelist does not 
completely dominate the characters and plots in the 
novel, but lets them live their own lives As a scholar 
of literature, Sogani's attempt 1 to identify and inter- 
pret the overt meanings conveyed by the stories and 
the delineation of characters, and match them against 
the ambiguities and silences that reveal the writers’ own 
location 1п relation to the mainstream of the time 

Sogani's research covers novels mainly ın 
Bengali, Hindi, Marathi and Assamese (all of which 
languages she reads herself), and translations of clas- 
sics from Kannada and Punjabi Despite this wide- 
ranging sample, there are some distortions, perhaps 
inevitable given that the novel itself1s asomewhatelite 
form of writing Sogani points out that the majority of 
the authors of these texts are English-educated, upper 
caste and upperclass men Apart froma few historical 
romances, the majority of the protagonists also share 
this background Only onenovelin this large selection 
—Rayinder Singh Bedr's Ek Chadar Mailt Si concerns 
itself with the lives of peasants and the working class, 
and only one — Sheikh Andu, by Shailbala Ghoshyaya, 
a remarkable but little-known Bengali woman writer 
—hasa working class Muslimas the central character 

Feminist writings emphasize the fact that the 
identity ofthe Hindu widow 15 constructed around her 
sexuality Sogani’s book reflects this perspective and 


1s organized into chapters around the varying expres- 
sions and suppressions of sexuality — widow remar- 
riage, the widow in love, the transgressing widow, the 
fallen widow and the old widow who has become 
asexual with age These divisions also follow a1ough 
time line, marking the changing preoccupations and 
perceptions of writers at different periods It 1s a jour- 
ney with some unexpected twists and turns — not, as 
some might imagine, a smooth evolutionary progres- 
sion from oppression and persecution to an enlightened 
recognition of autonomy and identity Instead of a stroll 
down the high road of history, Sogani offers a cross- 
country trek, a mapping ofthe complex and often con- 
fusing ways ın which Hindu society has dealt with 
women — justifying their subordination while yielding 
to their determined assertions of self, hatling their 
claims to identity and autonomy while punishing their 
transgressions of boundaries, and glorifying their 
essential virtues while demonizing their sexuality 

Sogani's book underlines the fact that, from a 
feminist standpoint, the earliest Indian novels reflect 
a far more progressive perspective on the rights and 
status of widows than the novels of the nationalist 
period The writers of the pre-nationalist period, fired 
by revolutionary and humanist ideals, put social norms 
and institutions under the spotlight to reveal their 
underlying injustice and oppression Most novels of 
this period have a widow as a central character, and 
describe ın vivid detail the indignities and cruelties 
that widows are subjected to in both their maternal 
and marital homes These served as vehicles for the 
writers to take forward their political campaigns for 
women’s education and widow remarriage Yamuna- 
paryatan (Marathi), considered the first Indian novel, 
contains a merciless dissection of the hypocrisy of 
Hindu priests who are depicted as participating 1n 
the worst forms of oppression and exploitation while 
professing the highest ideals Other Marathi novels 
of this period seem startlingly contemporary in their 
positions on women's sexual rights, for instance in 
their analyses of the manner in which Hindu society 
allows old mento marry young girls, but denies young 
widows the right to anormal and meaningful life 

In contrast to these reformist texts, the widow in 
the novels of the nationalist period becomes a vehicle 
for the project of constructing an ideal Hindu nation 
The majority of these novels portray the widow pro- 
tagonist as the highest ideal of the Indian woman, 
voluntarily renouncing her sexuality and dedicating 
herselftothe service ofthe nation Untouched by desire 
or ambition, she becomes a symbol of the triumph of 
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Indian spirituality over western materialism Sogani's 
analysis highlights the manner in which these novels 
glorify the suffering and renunciation of young wid- 
ows п love with men dedicated to the higher ideals of 
independence and nationhood These women gener- 
ally resolve their predicament by committing suicide, 
becoming ascetics or (as in Sarasvatichandra) super- 
vising the marriage of their lovers to another woman, 
thus desexualizing and reestablishing their own 
comradely relationship as partners in the nationalist 
enterprise 

Portrayals of older widows in well-known 
novels of this period draw on the powerful imagery of 
the nation as mother, calling on her children to sacri- 
fice everything to free her from the foreign yoke The 
heroines of several novels by Premchand sacrifice 
personal happiness to provide the nation with a leader, 
thus fulfilling the highest calling envisaged for women 
by nationalists. Many of these women are departures 
from portrayals of widows as victims, and are depicted 
as strong and independent characters. The fact of their 
agency makes their espousal of traditional values, and 
their willing acceptance of the constraints imposed on 
them by patriarchal traditions and morality, even more 
compelling to the reader 

It is in discussing the novels of Bankimchandra, 
Saratchandra and Tagore and their treatment of the 
transgressing widow that Sogani's book achieves its 
peak Viewed from a feminist lens, the theme of the 
widow who overthrows convention and defies social 
codes to come between a husband and wife, makes 
visible the weaknesses and contradictions in the insti- 
tution of marriage While most readers know Tagore 
asasharp and perceptivecritic of injustice within mar- 
riage and the family, Sogani dissects some of his best- 
known novelsto expose his discomfort with women's 
own attempts to question these institutions The trans- 
gressing widows 1n Chokher Bali and Jogajog are 
punished for their unbridled expressions of sexuality, 
as much as the transgressing wives 1n Charulata and 
Ghare Ваше 

Sogani's comparison of Bankimchandra's 
Krishnokanter Uil and Vishavriksha with Tagore's 
Chokher Bali shows the former in an unexpectedly pro- 
gressive light While Tagore’s disapproval of unre- 
strained sexuality even within marriage 1s obvious in 
his treatment of Asha, Bankim challenges the tradi- 
tional ideal of wifely devotion — his female protago- 
nists are portrayed as self-respecting individuals who 
do not meekly accept violations of their rights Their 
devotion 1s conditional on the husband’s fulfillment of 
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his obligations Tagore on the other hand upholds 
Hindu philosophical ideal of the woman who does: 
duty without thought of her own sufferings His har 
est delineations are reserved for women who fail tol 
up to the high ideals of motherhood and the mater 
code of conduct that places the welfare of children: 
the family above allelse 

Sogani's discussion of Saratchandra’s nov 
and his fascination with the theme of the fallen wid 
contains some valuable insights Saratchandr 
depictions of women are perhaps the most comp 
ın modern Indian literature, and reflect a liberal ; 
humanist perspective of theirnghts His fallen widc 
are victims of poverty and social oppression rat 
than any inherent moral depravity, and deserve sy 
pathy and compassion rather than punishme 
Saratchandra's novels broaden the traditional def 
tion of a good woman as a chaste woman, to inch 
all those who were honest to themselves anc 
others, regardless of their chastity or moral sta: 
In Charitraheen, Srikanta and Shesh Prashna, 
heroines are all fallen widows by traditional d 
nitions, but also women of outstanding strength 
integrity, Sogani points out that Saratchandra is | 
haps the only novelist of this period who 15 conv: 
ing in his portrayal of the manner 1n which с. 
operates to deny a woman’s subjectivity and alli 
upper class men toenslave her by drowning her int 
ideologies. 

Sogan: unravels the depictions of the three 
len widows in Srikanta to build up her analys: 
Saratchandra and his views on women. Мот 
according to Saratchandra, are trapped by the es: 
tial tragedy of their sex — the fact that they are not 
to choose their own fate, however unfair it may 
Through Abhaya, he comments trenchantly on the« 
ventions of upperclass Hindu society She believes 
‘staying 1n a loveless marriage is akin to prostitut 
that Christianity and Islam are more liberal in t 
treatment of human beings than Hinduism and 
therefore more successful as religions ’ She does 
believe in the glorification of suffering ‘since the 
no evidence that it 1s conducive to the well-being 
fulfillment of an individual ’ Yet, Saratchandra se 
afraid of his own creations — all his strong womer 
inextricably tied to weak and selfish men, not by: 
ventional bonds but by their own needs, unwillir 
follow the trajectory that would seem logical 
women oftheir stamp While his novels raise some 
turbing questions of sexual and economic inequz 
despite his condemnation of upper caste Hindu p 


archy, he acknowledges women's sexuality only to 
deny it respectability 

Sogani's exploration of widows ш novels by 
women writers 1s disappointingly brief —it raises some 
complex and interesting questions but only skims the 
surface in engaging withthem She feels that most cri- 
tics have not been fair to Indian women writers —1n her 
opinion, this 1s the result either of a phallocentric bias 
or an uncritical application of ‘western feminist theo- 
ries’ She emphasizes that Indian women writers have 
to be considered in their own historical context and 
on their own terms, and pleads for a more complete 
reconstruction ofthe female literary tradition Her com- 
parison of novels by some outstanding but little-known 
women writers 1n Bengali, Опуа and Assamese, sees 
these texts as an ‘important and significant part of the 
same tradition, even as they represent another point 
of view which constantly questions and subverts male 
assumptions 'Sogani'sanalysis focuses on whatthese 
novels reveal about the feminist consciousness of the 
writers and their protagonists — their awareness that, 
as women, they belongtoa subordinate group, thatthey 
must Join with other women to struggle against this 
subordination and their alternate visions of societal 
organization 

In the process, Sogani has pulled some signifi- 
cant texts by ‘minor’ novelists that are surprisingly 
radical Feminists are familiar with Rukhsana’s Dream, 
the short story by Rokeya Sakhawat Hussain that des- 
cribes a women-centred world Not so well-known 15 
Jeebandola (Bengal), which expands and concretises 
that vision on a larger canvas Written ın 1930, this 
novel depicts a vision of gender relations based on 
equality and cooperation rather than on dominance and 
subjugation, and addresses issues — such as workable 
alternatives to the traditional family —that Indian femi- 
nists are still struggling to translate into real-life terms 

This book has its weaknesses. Some notable 
works that this reviewer would have liked to see 
included have been omitted, but perhaps this 1s inevi- 
table in such a collection The style 15 sometimes 
pedantic, and Sogani’s fondness for tables to illustrate 
her comparisons between different novels 1s distract- 
ing and adds little to the text Yet, these are minor irri- 
tants The book as a whole 1s a work of undoubted 
scholarship written with love and care, which this 
reviewer found fascinating — definitely a distinguished 
addition to the growing body of feminist writing on 
widows and widowhood 


Kalyani Menon-Sen 
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Comment 


Atthe edge of development 


LOOK there is the Indravati Reservoir! said my com- 
panion, pointing to what seemed like a bit of sky caught 
between two hills [looked hard Yes indeed, that was 
the reservoir, looking slightly less blue then the rest of 
the sky, forming a misty backdrop to Каап, a little vil- 
lage of mud and thatch amidst rising hills of lush green 
crops Kalati, the last village in the Koraput district of 
Orissa Beyond it stretched the Indravati reservoir, 
white and vast, lapping at the borders of four districts 

It 1s still half an hour away, and we have been 
walking for over two hours from where all motorable 
roads end We hurry on as best as we can, trying to 
steady our legs which, after climbing for a good part 
of the two hours, are a trifle unsteady on the steep 
descent We wade through a river, cross two little 
streams, and then, after a breathtaking walk on a path 
carved through magnificent vines growing wild over 
ancienttrees, wereach the village 

The people are gathered around our young engi- 
neerfriend, who reached before us, and are discussing 
the ‘sanitary well’ at the entrance to the village The 
well was constructed about a year back It has been 
completely covered over by a cement roofing, except 
for a small hole at the centre A hand pump has to be 
fitted over the hole to enable the people to draw water 
— yet to be done a year later It 1s not possible to draw 
water from the well because of the concrete covering, 
and the women use a small water hole at the edge of a 
stream fordrinking water 

At the end of the village, under a sal tree, the 
women sweep a patch of ground and lay out mats and 
sacking where we all gatherin the cool shade The men 
sıt on small rock outcrops, the women on the sacks 

Slowly, the conversation builds up Kalati 1s far 
away from any market, any bank, any medical facili- 
ties Where do you go for your weekly haat? we ask 
Oh! we go to Guma, or to Jhaliaguda they say How 
faris Jhaliaguda? Itisthree hours on the ferry, they tell 
us Where do you catch the ferry? Just close by, they 
point to the reservoir over the hills For us, the nearby 
seems quite far, as 1t would be at least an hour's walk 
away, over another couple of hills Only the brave go 
to Jhaliaguda, they tell us, the rest of us goto Guma 

Two years back, seven people from the village 
had drowned while crossing the reservoir The district 
magistrate had paidthema visit Did the collector come 
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here, we ask The women do not seem to remembe 
the visit Yes, she came, the men say, showing litt 
interest Did she give you compensation, did she off 
any employment? Our questions seem to strike {ће 
as facile, irrelevant She said she would compensat 
the families of those who died, but only three familie 
received any compensation, they respond 

Far away from the outside world, even the tr: 
ders do not come to Kalati to buy goods We load it o 
the boat and take our pulses and oilseeds to Jhaliaguc 
to sell, they tellus What about brooms and leaf plate. 
don’t you sell them? We collect only for our househol 
use, they explain patiently Where will we sell if we co 
lect more, they ask Leaf plates and brooms are bulk: 
and loading them on the little boats that ferry ther 
across would hardly help since they have low value 

Where do you go if anyone falls sick? The pec 
plejust look atus, and the question dies anatural deat! 
The people seem to be in good health, and there are n 
signs of undernourishment even in the children B1 
people do fall sick, and never having depended o 
the government system, they have developed the 
own methods their herbs and roots, and of course, th 
inevitable exorcist, a must for any tribal communit 
besotted as they are by various gods 

TheICDS workercomes once ina while, butthe 
have not received ICDS rations for the past thre 
months All except four families are on the BPL lis 
Some have exchanged their cards to get listed 1n shor 
term schemes like the Antyodaya Anna Yojana Th 
previous day, four elderly people had trekked downt 
Guma to get their old age pensions Naringi Dei, th 
village committee president explains they give ıt t 
us once in three months, and we have to go and collec 
it ourselves, they will not give it to anybody else in th 
village However old or weak you may be, they wi 
not give the money to anybody else, but the person1 
whose name it has come, she emphasizes They ha 
also attended the panchayat meeting What happene 
during the meeting, we ask They decided who woul 
get Indira Awas houses, they respond But nobody 1 
the village was entitled to one this year, as one of th 
members, Chitro Majhi, (they point him out) was sanc 
tioned an Indira Awas house last year Did you pay 
bribe? Chitro nods matter-of-factly otherwiseIwoul 
not have got it, he says 


The people of Kalati are quite self-sufficient All 
xcept three families have low land on which paddy 15 
ultivated This year, however, the unexpectedly heavy 
ains destroyed their paddy fields by causing heavy 
andslides It will take them years to clear the debris 
indrecovertheirland Therevenue officials had taken 
list of people whose lands had been destroyed, but the 
'ompensation was meagre With assistance from the 
Vorld Food Programme, the voluntary organisation, 
\gragamee, had offered to help people clear their land. 
Chis was their only hope, though they were looking for- 
vard to getting compensation from the government 

Life goes on for the people of Kalati despite the 
solation, andthe upsanddowns When the people need 
oans, they go down to the sahukarin Guma, when they 
еей money, they go across to Jhaliaguda and sell some 
f the products from the forest, when they are out of 
ood, they go to the hills which yield rich harvests of 
:dible tubers No epidemic has struck the village, as ıt 
ias 1n the past four or five years 1n other villages of 
зийгита panchayat The only problem 1s the porcu- 
nes that destroy theircrops, forcing themto keep vigil 
ught and day An occasional RI (revenue inspector) 
omes to slap fines and extort money and agricultural 
'roduce as they reap rich harvests from the shifting cul- 
1vation on the slopes 

How was 1t before the reservoir was formed, 
yefore the Indravati dam was made, we ask There were 
nllages down below, they disappeared, and we don't 
now where the people have gone Did none of them 
:ome to settle near your village? We ourselves do not 
iave land, where would others come and settle, they 
isk The women, however, seem to be more disturbed 
vy the reservoir They are less adventurous, and do not 
'asily take to crossing 1t on aboat Thus, they feel very 
ut off from their relatives on the other side We can- 
1ot even meet our daughters once a year, they say This 
s difficult for a tribal community where kinship ties 
ау an important role, and are reinforced during fes- 
ivals and other occasions, through visits, and gener- 
wus gifts of local produce 

Naringi Dei takes me to a small hillock, which 
she and her husband have recently cleared for cultiva- 
оп The crop of maize on the hillock ıs poor The rains 
vere too heavy for maize, she explains She takes me 
3y the hand and leads me to a small shrine hidden 
»ehind a cluster of bushes At the centre of the shrine 
s a little plant with large round leaves As long as this 
slant grows on our land, there will be no famine, she 
>xplains Her eyes shine with a simple faith. I nod and 
we quietly tiptoe away 


On our way back, we meet an old woman from 
Kalati She had gone down with Naringi Dei for her 
pension, but remained behind since she had fallen sick 
After having sheltered 1n somebody’s house for the 
night, the old woman was slowly returning home Her 
forehead 1s hot and she has not eaten anything since 
morning She must have been walking for at least two 
hours when we met her How are you going to man- 
age, we ask. It ıs alright, she replies, I can walk back 
We give her a packet of biscuits, which she gratefully 
accepts 

Development 1s a many faceted word, it affects 
different people differently The Indravati reservoir 
15 one of the ‘temples of modern India ' Tunnelling 
1mmense caves through pre-Cambrian hills, turning 
round the flow of four rivers — the Indravati, Podagad, 
Kapur, and Muran — and severing entire districts, this 
monumental brainchild of modern engineering has 
generated power and brought irrigation to many peo- 
ple Thick cables snake high overhead carrying elec- 
tricity to industrial units in Rayagada and other nearby 
townships, while water from the tunnels irrigates 
the dry lands of Kalahand1 Miraculous development 
indeed, but as the President of India ın one of his 
Republic Day addresses had cautioned “А great social- 
ist leader had once said that a great man in a hurry to 
change the world who knocks down a child commits a 
crime Letit not be said of India that this great Repub- 
lic, 1n a hurry to develop, 1s devastating the green 
motherearth and uprooting our tribal population ’ Yet, 
this great country, in its hurry to develop, 1s tripping 
its tribal communities over, and it does not even bother 
toliftthemup 

The settlements around the Indravati reser- 
voir are deprived and marginalised Though they 
have sacrificed much for the reservoir, a luxury like 
electricity, or even irrigation, 1s not their lot They 
are still encroachers eking out a precarious living on 
hill slopes that the state classifies as government 
land, and will not part with even for the sake of the 
displaced 

The worst plight is that of the displaced commu- 
nities among these settlements More than a decade 
after displacement, they have not been recognised as 
deserving of government welfare The boundaries of 
administration have been entirely messed up for these 
settlements because of the reservoir, and several of 
them are cut off by more than a day’s journey to their 
block and district headquarters Yet, the state has not 
bothered to look at these people once it got them out of 
the way for development 
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No effort has been made to bring them into the 
folds of the nearer district and block units to enable 
them to access government facilities and supports The 
people cannot even lodge a complaint at the police sta- 
tionifthey havea problem, since the police station clos- 
est to their village 1s in a different district and will not 
accept their complaints Hardly any displaced family 
has been able to use the compensation amountusefully, 
as the availability of land has steadily decreased, given 
land acquisition for the dam and the reservoir, and a 
consequent upward swing 1n land prices made 1t almost 
impossible to buy land close to their new settlements 
Most oustees have been forced to buy land several 
miles away, with the result that they have not been able 
to make properuse of it. 

Tribal villages like Kalati, which have been 
touched but lightly by the winds of development, are 
stoic, allowing time to ease the pain of the death by 
drowning of their near and dear ones But how com- 
placent can they afford to be in their pristine isolation? 
Life has already begun posing its challenges A little 
furtheraway, villages are succumbing to the pressures 
of the market and giving up their land for eucalyptus 
and other commercial plantations. Land 1s also being 


` acquired for tourism development and mineral explo- 


ration 1n some of the other villages Across the reser- 
voir, in Kashipur, the well-known struggle against land 
acquisition by mining corporations 1s already taking 
epic proportions, the people of tribal communities have 
sacrificed their lives while the state 15 reluctantto con- 
cede that their stand 1s legitimate Tt 1s anybody's guess 
whether the people of Kalati will give 1n to market 
forces without a fight or whether they will stake all in 
astruggle and emulate their brethren ın Kashipur. 

The state, 1n 1ts concern for market forces, bends 
over backwards toting up huge loans as 1t constructs 
multi-lane highways, conjures up rail lines, and whips 
up power from quiet and untouched river valleys 
But not even a small percentage of such concern 1s 
expressed for 1ts own tribal communities which are 
easy vote banks On the contrary, 1t decides that these 
communities should be sacrificed at the altar of deve- 
lopment If 1t can spend crores through World Bank 
loans for infrastructural development, then surely it 
can also spend some resources on its own communi- 
ties to ensure the basics of livelihood, and ensure that 
when market forces enter an underdeveloped region, 
the people will at least be able to meet them on their 
ownterms. 

The villages around the Indravati reservoir have 
sacrificed much land, community resources, includ- 
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ing forests, water, crops, their traditioral lifestyles, 
religion, traditional institutions, social security and 
more, forthe Indravati reservoir When money is doled 
out, the cost of these losses 1s never calculated Nor 15 
1t possible to calculate these costs in terms of money 
Yet, having forced people to sacrifice, the state Just 
offers compensation and then dusts its hands off 

There are several villages like Kalati that have 
been affected by the dam The government has noteven 
considered constructing roads 1n these areas, so that 
communication could improve for the local commu- 
nities The people in Kalatido nothave a school, proper 
drinking water facilities, and access to basic health 
Amartya Sen has written enough about the need for 
ensuring basics to acommunuty before throwing them 
into the arena of a free market economy. But proud as 
we are to have a Nobel Laureate from our country, the 
state bothers little about whathe says 

When one goes toa village like Kalati, orevento 
a village like Dudungchuan, which 1s a settlement of 
families displaced by the Indravatt reservoir, the inner 
spirit of resilience of the tribal communities 1s strik- 
ing Yes, the state has given them an unfair deal. It has 
treated them worse than wild animals, for whom laws 
exist to protect their lives and habitats But the people 
engulf you in their warmth They take you into their 
homes and offer everything they have, they open up 
their hearts and minds and share their innermost 
sorrows and joys with you 

Within their settlements, they are slowly rebuild- 
ing their lives, taking government subsidy when avail- 
able, but otherwise doggedly carrying onas bestas they 
can Itisthis implicit acceptance that has perhaps been 
their downfall One feels like crying out, don’t do this, 
hold what you have close to you, or they will take it all 
away Perhaps, now they are also learning Today, we 
will not give 1n'like we did when the Indravati reser- 
voir was built, the people say The people of Kashipur 
are right, we support them ın their struggle We have 
also learnt from their struggle, now nobody can take 
our land and forests fromus, they say 

There 15 a wealth beyond all resources in the tribal 
regions Theirs isa wealth of spirit and knowledge that 
perhaps has little value in today’s materialistic world 
Butitis wealth that needs to be preserved and nurtured, 
as itis wealth that cannotbe lost by sharing On the other 
hand, if the state treats them like obstacles in the path 
of what it imagines 1s development, there will only be 
destruction and alienation. 


Vidhya Das 


ssay 


ishmir here, Kashmir there 


YBODY knew where the place was The best answer 
xt was at alittle convenience store, where Iboughta 
yer and asked my question. The man looked puzzled, 
n pointed vaguely across the road "Thinkit's down 
te,’ he said, ‘but I’m not sure Take that street and 
:"' SoIdid AsI walked, odd stares pursued me from 
und fences, behind lacy curtains Ithoroughly baf- 
d two schoolgirls with my question Somewhere 
ng the way, a muscular young man strode up and 
:ed in that lilting brogue, ‘Where’ re you for, then? 
jd him ‘Just cruisin’ the ' hood, eh?’ he observed, 
i walked off 
Istill had no1dea 
My quest really started some days earlier, when 
sad these lines ina book 
[H]eavy military searches in the Kashmir area in 
bruary provoked a bitter reaction from local women 
1sescalated into serious rioting 
Sort of routine, maybe? Well, yes, 1f you’re an 
jian Imight have read these lines in any of hundreds 
reports over the last decade or so, and the sad thing 
‘hat I wouldn’t have thought twice about 1t Where 
1d not expect to read it was in this book a history of 
:troubles—of course I should say Troubles, must give 
: proper noun it has become the respect it deserves — 
Northern Ireland Over the years, some serious trou- 
+s of the Troubles in Belfast have been in the *Kash- 
rarea’ of the city, somewhere in the almost entirely 
itholic quarter of Falls Road 
Now there's irony, I thought I began reading 
outthe Irish Troubles because 1t seemed to me there 
эге parallels there, links, to our own Kashmir I was 
search ofthose weighty, pregnant parallels religious 
treds, the partition — or Partition, that other proper 
un—ofcountries, the 1dea of self-determination, the 
е of terrorism Who would have thought that while 
oking for those esoteric sociological concepts, a 
ere name would stop me short? Who would have 


thought that the parallels begin with the word *Kash- 
mur’ itself? 

And why that involuntary shudder as I read the 
word? Probably because 1t was something as trivial as 
aname, and that very triviality carried a lesson: much 
as we like to believe our particular problems are unique, 
they are not. So perhaps there are more lessons to be 
learned 

Nothing remarkable about those lines that des- 
cribea 1971 Belfastepisode, really, not even the mildly 
curious idea that there are Indian names to be found in 
that city After all, there are also roads there by name 
Cawnpore and Bombay, also reasons for mild curio- 
sity But ‘Kashmur’ hitthe really loudnote Forthe two 
sentences might have been written about our Kashmir, 
and they would be ust as true. And something 1s mde- 
finably unsettling there that two Kashmurs have seen 
such similar misery, that the language used to describe 
misery 1s so easily interchangeable. 

In broad brush strokes, the Troubles have roots 
inthereligious divide Protestant vs Catholic Britain 
15 largely Protestant, the Republic of Ireland ıs largely 
Catholic, Northern Ireland ıs a mix of the two, though 
Catholics are in a definite minority With some substi- 
tuted words, much the same can be said about where 
we live. India 15 largely Hindu, Pakistan largely Mus- 
lim, Kashmir 1s a mix of the two, though Hindus have 
always been a definite minority As in Ireland, the ten- 
sion 1n our Kashmir has its roots in religion, 1n the 
ancient hostility between Hindu and Muslim 

Even the ways all this came about run parallel 
In the 1920s, Ireland had a Boundary Committee that 
drew the border between North and South In its cyni- 
cal arbitrariness, 1t had echoes 1n Radcliffe's similar 
efforts with a penin the subcontinent before 1947 The 
calculation was purely numerical from this largely 
Catholic island, how do you carve out a viable coun- 
try that's still dominated by Protestants loyal to the 
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Crown? Ninecounties was areasonable chunk, butthat 
would have given the new state a nearly even balance 
between Protestants and Catholics Goodbye, domi- 
nation Take just the Protestant areas? That would be 
Just three counties, small, with non-contiguous poc- 
ketsas well Goodbye, viability 

Thusthesix-county compromise. generally Prot- 
estantareas inthe northeast, plus Catholic areas reach- 
ing out to Derry to the west and Fermanagh to the south. 
Two-thirds Protestant, enough to leave them with the 
memory of the Crown-bolstered domination they had 
over the entire island forcenturies and knew they would 
lose in independent Ireland Large enough to sustain 
statehood 

That was Ireland’s own Partition in 1921 How 
similar a process must we have seen a quarter-century 
later? There was the same fear of non-contiguous 
regions a fear that the bloody birth of Bangladesh 
proved rightin 1971 There was the problem of ensur- 
ing Muslim dominance in Pakistan, thus allowing some 
the easy assumption that Hindus—by default, 1f not offi- 
cially—must dominate in India There was the unthink- 
ing way that the line cut through villages, even houses 

And in our part ofthe world, there was no way to 
draw that line so that people would not need to cross it 
as the two countries were born The migration that fol- 
lowed spiralled into the worst bloodshed the subcon- 
tinent ever saw There 1s no need to remind any Indian 
of the place that word ‘Partition’ has in our history and 
imagination, the hatreds it set in motion and yet in stone 
Figuratively but also literally, 15 wounds haunt us to 
this day Justas they doin Ireland 

Most of these thoughts hummed in my mind as I 
arrived in Belfast to search for Kashmir From the air- 
port into the centre of town and to my B&B, it seems 
much like any other European city The same shops, 
the same restaurants, the same relative — for a visitor 
from India — sense of order Who would guess what lay 
beneath that surface? And yet knew from my reading 
about the Troubles that a monster of sorts lurked here 
I wanted to glimpse it, there below the surface I wanted 
to explore the things here that would remind me of the 
situation of my own country 

Shankill Road- or just ‘the Shankill’ —1s the Prot- 
estant area (“Опе hundred per cent Protestant,’ said 
Norman, my taxi-driver, with more than a tinge of 
pride), and nothing comes subtle here British flags 
hang everywhere The edges of pavements are Union 
Jack red, white and blue So are major traffic signs 
and lampposts But obvious and eye-catching as 
these are, they are not the dominant sights in the ‘hood 


Where People Matter 


That distinction goes to the wall murals And the 
wall murals speak most directly of all that has hap- 
pened here 

For it 1s no normal thing, certainly no work of 
art, when an entire side of a building 1s painted with a 
man ın a black mask, holding a long and deadly rifle 
Sometimes two men These are images that come to 
mind when you hear the word ‘terrorist’ Yet here they 
are, ten times larger than life, up on these walls and in 
your face, examples to a generation 

Someone likes terrorists, always In these post- 
WTC days, auseful thing to remember 

In this corner, a mural dedicated to Billy ‘King 
Rat’ Wright, ‘Loyalist Martyr, 1960-1997 ’ Complete 
with wreathed portrait of the man, tattooed, goateed 
and positively benign The Rat was ‘martyred’ while in 
Jail, shot to death by Catholic prisoners who managed 
to smuggle ın a gun From the looks of this memorial 
to him, the Rat was a huge hero to the Shankill 

But why jail? Writing in the Guardian in Decem- 
ber 2000, Rosie Cowan noted 
* Billy Wright was shot dead by the Irish National Libe- 
ration Army in [jail] on 27 December 1997, where he 
was serving an eight-year sentence for threatening to 
killa woman Security sources claim that Wright, 37, 
once the local Ulster Volunteer Force leader and later 
boss ofthe breakaway Loyalist Volunteer faction, was 
behind up to 20 brutal murders, although he was never 
convicted of any 

'Heputthe fear of God into people,’ said one man 
"There is no doubt that as a UVF leader he was blooded 
in violence but it 1s difficult to separate the myth from 
the reality A King Rat look-alike only had to be spot- 
ted somewhere for [Catholics] to goto ground forthree 
weeks ' 

People also remember the mysterious killing of 
а Protestant woman married to a Catholic, and the 
blood-spattered murder of three Catholics in a shop 
in Lurgan King Rat was rumoured to have choreo- 
graphed those as well 

What manner of martyr, of hero, was this? What 
manner of man? 

And in posing those questions from his mural, 
King Ratneatly mirrorsthedilemma of athousand civil 
wars, freedom struggles, insurgencies, all over the 
world not least our own battle for Independence, or 
the birth of Bangladesh, or the daily toll ın Kashmir 
Your terrorist, my freedom fighter Your martyr, my 
blood-spattering brute Which is it? 

There in the Shankill, I wondered how many 
King Rats ın Kashmir, whether this Kashmir or that 
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other one? Yes, who are the young men that we Indi- 
ans think are deluded and brain-washed and fed on ter- 
rorism, but who believe they are soldiers of Islam, 
fighting for the freedom of Kashmir? Is my terrorist 
always going to be yourhero? 

I found an answer of sorts only a few hundred 
yards from King Rat’s mural. In an utterly different 
world from the Shankill, [found a second memorial to 
him. Justascrawled comment onawall ‘King Rat gets 
early parole.’ 

Which, I suppose, he did. If you’re looking from 
Falls Road. 

Falls Road ıs Catholic (‘Wouldn’t even dream of 
it,’ snapped Norman when I asked him to come with 
me to a bar here of an evening, and I knew my com- 
pany wasn’t the issue), and nothing comes subtle here 
either Naturally, these murals remember Catholic, 
mainly IRA, heroes. In 2001, several commemorate 
the 20 years since the deaths of the hunger-strikers. 
That’s Bobby Sands and colleagues, who protested so 
famously and fatally in Jail in mid-1981 I remember 
Sands, and alsoremember being awed 1n that, my 21st, 
year by his dedication and heroism. What manner of 
man could stage a protest like his, purely on a matter 
of principle? Certainly none had, at least since our own 
MK Gandhi. 

And yet, something had irritatingly slipped my 
mind inthe 20 years. What was that principle? For what 
great cause did these men lay down their lives, so great 
that I could not immediately recall it as I looked up at 
them on their murals? It did come back to me eventu- 
ally. They were demanding to be treated not as crimi- 
nals, but as political prisoners. 

Oh yes, that matter of principle. Right. And seen 
through the long lens of history, did it really matter? 
No doubt their demand stood proxy for the IRA's more 
profound struggles, but still: did it really matter? Now? 
Then? What drove these young men to die? What glory 
was achieved? What glory is celebrated by putting 
them up on memorials, 20 years on? After all, they were 
subject to the same equation that applied to the Rat, the 
one whose weary truth men of their kind all over the 
world must face up to. Certainly Bobby Sands is a 
hero on Falls Road, but this is how Maggie Thatcher 
described him when he died: 

*Mr Sands was a convicted criminal. He chose 
to take his own life. It was a choice his organization 
did not allow to many ofits victims.’ 

Your hero, my criminal. All over again, which is 
it? Whether the Shankill or Falls Road or Kashmir, 
which is it? Are we condemned to live forever on one 


or another side of fences, our perspectives coloured by 
our sides and by nothing else? Is Kashmir condemned 
to eternal bloodshed? 

But if so many Troubling questions ask them- 
selves in Belfast, there’s also black wit A gate leads 
off Falls Road to the Shankill Closed when I passed, 
this explanation was spray-painted on: ‘Due to the 
spread of foot-and-mouth disease by Protestants, this 
gate will remain closed till further notice ’ 

Ina place surcharged with distrust, even a cattle 
disease can be blamed on those stinking others 

How do you work beyond all this to hammer out 
some kind of peace, even a fragile one? Somehow, they 
have done so here Despite the occasional flare-ups, 
despite the wells of distrust, 1t has held for five years 
plus. ‘The violence of the Troubles 1s largely gone,’ 
David McKitterick of The Independent told me as we 
drovehomefroma meeting The hate simmers, but both 
sides are slowly learning that common cause takes 
them to new places: Northern Ireland 1s now the most 
dynamic economy in the UK 

So for an Indian, this Indian, there were parallels 
and perspectives in plenty to come to grips with in the 
Shankilland Falls Road, to take home and think about. 

And the lesson to be learned, in Ireland as 1n 
India, 1s in the murderous and hate-filled cocktail that 
comes of mixing religion with questions about nation- 
hood and patriotism. And in how convoluted, even per- 
verse, a nationalism it can breed, Protestants assert 
an identity distinct from the rest of (Catholic) Ireland, 
founded on their hatred for Catholic ways, and that 1s 
the basis of their aspirations to nationhood. That 
nationhood is expressed by joining the United King- 
dom. So if they are not Irish, they are British, But just 
to retain that distinct character, they must maintain 
their distance from England. Yet if they are not Eng- 
lish, what are they? Irish? 

Tightrope nationalism, you might say. Do we 
walk it on our subcontinent? Are Pakistanis Pakistani 
just by not being Indian? What makes Indians Indian? 
Are these questions to ask ourselves as the years pass, 
as the hostility grows, as the piles of dead mount on 
both sides? As Kashmir bleeds? 

Inever found Kashmir, which later struck me as a 
sort of metaphor all by itself, But I did stop to read the 
graffiti on the wall thatruns long and imposing between 
the Shankill and Falls Road. ‘How can we have peace,’ 
asked one scrawlednote, ‘when there's reason fora wall?’ 

Any answers? I think Kashmir longs for some. 


Dilip D’Souza 
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Communications 


IT may look plausible to suggest that every state in 
India has its own “distinctive historical memories’ 
and thus the tragedy of Gujarat as witnessed during 
March and April of 2002 should be explained in the 
context of specificities of politico-cultural and 
historical settings of that state This line of argument 
makes the proponents of Gujarati ‘uniqueness’ argue 
that Guyarat has many atime witnessed violent 
outbreaks in post-independence India 

This logic of situating the tragedy of March and 
April in the local historical settings of the Gujarati 
society 1s much too simplistic because the current 
happenings are closely linked and integrated with the 
growth of aggressive Hindutvaat the all-India level 
The Narendra Modi government could not have 


carried out its agenda of militant and violent Hindutva 


without the protective umbrella of the Vajpayee-led 
central government and without the social sanction 


and support of the believers of Hindutva ın other parts 


of India 

The entire country 1s under siege because the 
growth of Hindu communalism has mmpacted not 
only Gujarat but also large sections of society across 
the states of India If itis accepted that the forces of 
Hindutva are involved in dividing Hindus and 
Muslims throughout the country, and Gujarat is just 
one flashpoint, the explanation for the understanding 
of the fast ongoing process of Hindu-Muslim divide 
will have to be found ın the shifts which have taken 
place in Indian pohtics during the 20th century 

Indians have witnessed secular versus 
communal ideological contests throughout the 20th 
century The Partition of Bengal of 1905-11 by Lord 
Curzon on the basis of Hindu versus Muslim, the 
establishment of the sectarian Hindu Mahasabha and 
Muslim League in 1906 and 1907, the politics of 


Where People Matter 


separate community-based electorates were all 
attempts to mstitutionalize a Hindu-Muslim divide 
by the colonial rulers which in turn was supported by 
Hindu Mahasabha leaders like V D Savarkar and 
Mohammad Alı Jinnah of the Muslim League The 
politics of separatism was contested and opposed by 
the Gandhi-Nehru Congress, socialists, communists 
trade unions and kisan sabhas 

With the end of World War II in 1945, the agenc 
of Indian independence became central to 
negotiations between the colonial rulers, Congress 
leaders and Muslim League. The Gandhi-Nehru 
Congress opposed and contested the religion-based 
definition of India by the Hindu Mahasabha, Muslin 
League and the British colonizers The events move: 
fast from 1945 to 15 August 1947 anda partitioned 
India emerged as an independent, democratic and 
secular state The Constitution of Republican India 
firmly laid down the foundations of a state which wa 
prohibited from showing any special preference or 
mdulging 1n any discrimination against any citizen c 
the basis of religion, sect, belief or creed 

While the Partition of India led to the ejection 
the Muslim League’s separatist religious politics, a 
section of Hindu communalists did not accept 
secularism as afoundational principle of the Indian 
Republic despite the fact that the Indian judiciary ha 
many atime declared ‘secularism as a basic structur 
of the Constitution ’ An independent India launched 
its democratic journey on the basis of a rejection of tl 
demands of Hindu and Muslimcommunalists and 1’ 
years of Nehru’s government witnessed the complet 
marginalization of the Hindu communalists 

An important question then arises‘ How has a 
marginalized and ostracized Hindutva emerged as a 
mainstream phenomenon enjoying great social 


sanction, atthe end ofthe 20th and beginning ofthe 
21stcentury? What happened to the secular project of 
post-independence India which was at its 
commanding heights during the Nehru and to an 
extent, Indira Gandhi governments? Hence, Bhikhu 
Parekhis completely offthe mark when he proclaims 
` in hiscontribution to Seminar (513, May 2002) that, 
‘This great political proyect (cannotberevived) by 
simple minded secular opponents whose thinking has 
advanced little since Nehru's death ' Nehru’s ideal of 
secularismasenshrined in the Constitution of India 1s 
adequate to politically confront and oppose the rising 
tdeofHinducommunalism , 

Incidentally, Professor Parekh should know that 
Gujarati society remained quite insulated from the 
influence of Nehru Onthe contrary, conservative 
Hindu leaders ofthe Congress party 1nfluenced 
Gujarati society (C P Bhambhri, ‘ASocio-cultural 
Study of Gujarat’ , Tribune, 6 May 2002) The 
so-called culturalists lıke Bhikhu Parekh or Ashis 
Nandy deserve to be reminded that Karl Marx had 
alerted us (On the Jewish Question) that oncea state 1s 
politically formed, secularism becomes a political 
and notareligio-cultural ortheologicalissue Nehru 
understood this clearly and he fought political battles 
against conservative Hindus in his own party and the 
forces of Hindutva within the country 

Hindu communal forces have extended their 
influence 1n India’s public sphere because of the 
grand failures of secular parties, groups, leaders and 
intellectuals Afew facts may be mentioned to 
substantiate the argument that political compromises 
of the opportunist secular formations have facilitated 
the consolidation of Hindutva First, blind anti- 
Congressism brought Hindu communalists to share 
power with self-appointed secularists Second, the 
Jayaprakash Narayan movement of 1974-75 further 
legitimized the Sangh Parivar because ш Gujarat and 
Bihar, the JP movement was actively supported by the 
RSS along with socialists and others We havethe 
testimony of George Fernandes about JP's admiration 
for Магепіга Моа! ‘ЈР иѕейќо mention his 
fascination for thıs youthful leader of Gujarat at least 
10tımes aday He looked to himas roshn: (beacon of 
light)’ (The Statesman, Delhi, 4 May 2002, p 4) 

Third, former prime ministers like V P Singh 
(1989-90), and the present prime minister, Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee (1999), have one thing ın common, 1 e either 
acentral governments formed with outside support 
of the BJP ora BJP-led governments formed with the 
support of ‘regional-secular allies’ During the 


decade of the 1990s, Hindutva defined the agenda of 
Indian politics and Congress prime ministers like 
Rajıv Gandhi (1984-1989) and P V. Narasimha Као 
(1991-1996) were made to react and respond to the 
programmes decided by Hindutva The so-called 
secular prime ministers like Rajiv Gandhi, VP Singh 
orP V Narasimha Rao became passive spectators and 
showed little initiative while dealing with the Ram 
Janmabhoomi movement Hindutva marched 
forward ın the 1990s because the secular political 
parties and leaders did not challenge ıt 

The decade ofthe 1990s witnessed the 
emergence of militant and ferocious anti-minonity 
Hindutvaalong with the so-called *soft Hindutva' of 
the secular governments, parties and leaders Finally, 
Hindutvais notconsidered a dirty word and state 
power has been handed over to the Sangh Parivar by 
Naidu of Andhra Pradesh, the Dravidian leaders of 
Tamil Nadu, the Chauthalas and Ajit Singhs of Jat 
castes and socialists like George Fernandes, Sharad 
Yadav and Ram Vilas Paswan The Dalit leader 
Mayawati has no difficulty in legitimizing the real 
‘Manuvadi party’ of the Hindus 

115 well known that an idea or ideology or 
movement succeeds because it 1s responsive to the 
felt needs of the people Ideologies do not hang in the 
air and least of all Hindutva because the socio-cultural 
base of Indiacan become fertile for the manipulation 
of Hindus by Hindu demagogues Itis alsoa fact that 
an 1dea or ideology ora movement, including 
Hindutva, can be opposed, contained and 
marginalized by a powerful opposite idea or ideolog 
ormovement Nehru effectively contested Hindutva 
ın the 1950s and till the mid-1960s, 115 now 
becoming unstoppable because the so-called 
secularists have either joined the bandwagon of 
Hindutva or are not ready to confront the ideology of 
‘religion-based politics’ 

Further, it is nota simple question of 
communalism versus weak and compromising 
secularism because the central issueis who should 
wield state powerin India? M S Golwalkar, the RSS 
Sarsanghchalak had said ın 1940 (What is Hinduism?) 
that, ‘The non-Hindus of India must learn to respect 
and hold in reverence Hindu religion, must entertain 
no idea but glorification of the Hindu race and culture 
and may stay inthe country wholly subordinated to 
the Hindu nation.’ Should Indian state power be 
handed over to Golwalkar’s swayamsevak’s like Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee, Narendra Modi and others to 
practice the teachings of their Master? 
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In summation, ıt may be mentioned that 
Hindutvahasto be confronted politically by politicians 
whoattach value to principle over pragmatism, to 
convictions overopportunism and to composite 
culture over culture of political opportunism. If the 
politicians do not recover secular space, all of India 
will shortly witness events like Gujarat. Nehru had 
linked secularism with socialism because 
demagogues of every variety can manipulate 
unemployed and deprived individuals and groups 
Globalization, privatization and liberalization have 
created a ‘goalless society’ because consumerism 
cannot inspire the masses A politics of social goals 1s 
the need ofthe times and only this can contain 
Hindutva 


C.P. Bhambhri 
Emeritus and Distinguished Scholor, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, Delhi 


THE May issue ofthe Seminar (Society Under Siege) 
should form the basis of acriminal prosecution of 
Narendra Modi and his associates, including his 
home minister and several senior policemen. The 
evidence collected by several fact-finding bodies — 
the National Human Rights Commission; Sahmat; 
People's Union of Civil Liberties, Gujarat; Citizen's 
Initiative, Gujarat; the CPI(M)-AIDWA delegation; 
and the Independent Fact Finding Mission along 
with extracts from other articles in the issue, contain 
prima facie material to indict Narendra Modi. Several 
of these are either eyewitness reports themselves or 
quote people who have seen the carnage with their 
owneyes and can testify to the brutality of individual 
policemen and their deliberate dereliction of duty. 
There is ample evidence to set the law into motion. 
What, therefore, needs to be done quickly is to 
set down in anarrative form the entire sequence of 
events that started on 27 February 2002, relying on 
eyewitness accounts as available from this issue of 
Seminar and other reliable sources for filing a 
chargesheet against Narendra Modi and others under 
the various provisions enshrined in the Indian Penal 
Code 1860. The chargesheet should make use of 
Sections such as 120B, criminal conspiracy, 153A, 
promoting enmity between different groups on 
grounds of religion, race, place of birth, residence, 
language etc. and doings acts prejudicial to 
maintenance of harmony and 302, murder. A former 
chief minister of Maharashtra was, in the past, 
similarly chargesheeted and tried in court under the 
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Prevention of Corruption Act, 1964. The same drill 
can be followed. 

The report with appendices should be sentto the 
Governor of Gujarat to obtain his permission as 
required under Section 197 Criminal Procedure Code 
forthe prosecution ofthe chief minister, home 
minister and those police officers who are removable 
from ther office by his approval and order As for 
those police officers who are appointed by the 
President of India, IPS officer’s permission under 
Section 197 CrPC. will be required from the 
President All other policemen can be prosecuted 
without any sanction as the cover or protection under 
Section 197 CrPC 1s notextendedtothem There are 
moves, I understand, to prepare a report to take 
Narendra Modi to an international court but our legal 
framework has sufficient powers to try him in India 
andın acourt outside Gujarat, 1f need be 

This 1s also the ideal time to seek the scrapping 
of 197 CrPC. This provision 15 an anachronism in free 
India where the Constitution 1s our lifeline and 
bulwark against official apathy and arbitrariness in 
dealing with the public at large. A provision 
introduced in 1860 when India laboured under British 
raj, shackled all Indians from claiming justice without 
the consent of the then rulers ortheir employees. Now 
that the people аге the rulers and those who run the 
government do so as their representatives and 
appointees, they are servants ofthe people and if they 
commit crimes, the requirement of consent as 
envisioned in Section 197CrPC is, probably, 
unconstitutional. Hence the need to seek its 
abrogation by allavailable means. 


Shantonu Sen 
Former Jt. Director, Central Bureau of Investigation, 
Greater Noida, О.Р, 


IWAS shocked to read Jairam Ramesh's ad hominem 
remarks about Indian academics based in India in his 
review of А. Varshney’s book in the May issue of 
Seminar. Ihave nothing against Indians who have 
chosen to go abroad and write on India, Ihave nothing 
against their books getting good reviews, especially 
when deserved. What upsets те, and must have upset 
many Indian academics whoread this review, is 
Ramesh’s casual and utterly disparaging remark 
about Indian scholars who function out of Indian 
universities and research institutions. According to 
Ramesh, these India-based Indian academics, unlike 
Indian scholars in western universities, wallow in the 


leisure ofthe theory class and calmly eatup grants 
without producing anything worthwhile. 

Ican, from the top of my head, rattle off the 
names of over 25 eminent Indian academics in Delhi 
alone who have made a great difference to their 
respective disciplines in the social sciences. I doubt if 
Ramesh can produce anything nearly as impressive, 
with the same degree of facility, from the many Indian 
academics who work ın all the western universities 
put together. In fact, Ramesh should have known 
better for he 1s not unacquainted with journals like 
Seminar and Economic and Political Weekly Without 
asolid intellectual base in this country, 1t would have 
been impossible for such journals to flourish the way 
theydo By allrecognised standards, these journals 
are worldclass Many western scholars are 
completely baffled at how these journals can maintain 
their high standards and yet appear with such amazing 
regularity There is surely arich vein of intellectual 
resources right here in India among us India-based 
local academics 

Itis not that Indian intellectuals lack grit and 
stamina If only Ramesh knew under what constraints 
we Indian academics conduct research ın our own 
country Evenso, many ofus have made worthwhile 
contributions in the social sciences If Ramesh does 
not know, itis simply because he 1s looking for them 
inthe wrong places I mustalso add, thatin Delhi 
alone, I personally know of several scholars who 
received offers from western universities that would 
make many Americans and Europeans academics 
drool These scholars refused to leave India because 
each person must choose his or her own destiny Some 
go abroad, some stay back Itis as simple as that! 

What we Indian intellectuals lack 1s the ability 
to be academic patrons We cannot sponsor trips 
abroad, or hand over easy money to research 
assistants to do ourcoolie work This1s the one area 
where Indian academics are clearly ata distinct 
disadvantage But what surprises and pains me 1s that 
aperson like Jairam Ramesh, with allegiances to a 
major national political party, should also fall in line 
with those who glorify patronage academics I 
sincerely hope his views on this subject do not 
represent the views of others in the political party to 
which he belongs In which case, there 1s truly no 
hope for India 


Dipankar Gupta 
Professor of Sociology, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, Delhi 
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THE dastardly attack on innocent civilians and the 
families of jawans ш Jammu has once again brought 
us to the brink of war. Not surprisingly, the threat of 
war, even a limited one, has pushed all other concerns 
on the backburner Hopefully this will not lead to a 
diminution of public interest and pressure on the con- 
tinuing tragedy of Gujarat 

Itisa matter of some relief that the last few weeks 
have not witnessed mob frenzy of the kind we saw in 
March and April Clearly the consensus resolution 
in the Rayya Sabha helped, as did the induction of 
K PS Gill to revamp the law and order apparatus of 
the state. Finally, Narendra Modi was forced to meet 
affected people 1n the refugee camps, dialogue with 
Muslim community leaders and give permission for 
charge-sheeting and prosecuting alleged offenders 

Skeptics may dismiss this as mere eyewash Pos- 
sibly true, but clearly, even to the myopic supporters 
of the Sangh Partvar, it should be evident that continu- 
ing tension and violence 1s unlikely to fulfil the crass 
objective of consolidating a Hindu vote bank 

In all these dark days, one positive, noteworthy 
trend was the self-activity of numerous citizens’ 
groups, and all across the county No other event in 
recent history, noteven the massacre of innocent Sikhs 
in 1984 or the Mumbai carnage of 1992-93, excited as 
many citizen’s reports as has Guyarat For once, even 
statutory and constitutional bodies — the Supreme 
Court, the National Human Rights Commission, and 
the Minorities Commission — have not lagged behind 
The NHRC indictment of the functioning of the state 
apparatus has been unequivocal 

Itis precisely for these reasons that the report of 
the National Commission of Women has come in for 
justifiable stricture For a start, the NCW kept quiet, 
sending in an investigation team seven weeks after 
Gujarat went up ın flames The numerous press and 
TV reports as also those by other mvestigation teams 
—Citizen's Initiative and CPI(M)-AIDWA —clearly did 
notmoveitenough 

And when the investigation team did go to 
Gujarat, it did so for only two days, went to only 
Godhra, Baroda and Ahmedabad, stuck to an official 
itinerary and mainly met officials Yes, 1t did visita few 
relief camps and recorded testimonies of victims and 
inmates But the quality and authenticity of what was 


Where People Matter 


done ш all of two days can be well imagined, particu- 
larly since there was little effort to seek assistance from 
other voluntary groups 

In itself, the NCW report would have gone 
unsung, but for two facts One, unlike other statutory 
agencies, 1t maintained a discrete silence on the role 
of the state Second, and more important, with so 
much written about the violence women were sub- 
Jected to, as also their role as active participants and 
aggressors, the bland narrative by the premier official 
body for women dealt a bad blow to years of struggle 
for women’s equality and justice 

Isitthatthe NCW team felt that the other accounts 
were grossly exaggerated, that the ‘planned’ targeting 
of women from the minority community was a media 
concoction, and that the heart-rending accounts of rape, 
mutilation and murder vastly overplayed? Even if its 
objective was not to rake up the past, should not the 
NCW team have more strongly recommended meas- 
ures to record the testimonies of women victims and 
institute fast track mechanisms to file criminal charges? 
At the least, ıt could have requisitioned the services of 
the legal fraternity to help file insurance and compen- 
sation claims as also FIRs 

True, the recommendations do say all of this but 
without the passion and determination expected of our 
premier, statutory body — one mandated to protect and 
extend the rights of women As a result, it has only 
strengthened the cynicism that many citizens have about 
these institutions — that they are but hand-maidens of 
the ruling dispensation The fact that the investigation 
team hadas its members some highly regarded women 
and social activists only adds to the disquiet 

It ıs important that we do not let such processes 
go unchallenged These institutions partly came into 
being asaresult of larger public pressure And we need 
to engage with them rather than let them atrophy as 
sinecures for political fellow-travellers of the regime 
т power 

The coming days are unlikely to bring any cheer, 
what with war hysteria slowly building up Almost 
certainly this will be accompanied by another round 
of Muslim bashing India 1s not Pakistan, but this 1s 
no settled matter We have to work at retaining our 
secular fabric 

Harsh Sethi 



























Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 
What do you see fifteen years 
from now ? The caring eyes 

This is 9 year old Julie. of a field nurse or the blank eyes 
of a prostitute The truth is, 
She’s going to grow up to either be it could be either. and it depends 
1 on you. Through Nanhi Kali, 
a social worker or a sex worker. 


you can become the foster parent 


And you're going to decide which. of a little girl like Julie. By giving 


Rs. 100 а month towards her 
те education. Your 'daughter' will be 
put into school and in fact, you 
will receive regular reports about 
her progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of the most reputed industrial 
families in India. A trust that's 
been working since 1953 to 
promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with the help of 
people like you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 
thousands of such underprivileged 
little girls. So please, 
look into Julie's eyes and 


make up your mind, now. 


Nanni kali? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 










Created by Contract for à cause. 


Yes, |... —— wovld like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali like Julie. Ф Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education Trust for 
one year's edutatión. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, | would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for years. Thank you 
€ Anonymity of donor is assured. ө All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act 












Ad sponsored by Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 
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. CARING TODAY . 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 

















Ж children, our future, need the utmost care. And ot Hero Honda we care. For you, 


your family and the environment. 





Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency mokes it one of 


India's most environment-friendly motorcycles. 
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Little wonder, then, that today over three million proud Hero Honda owners are making 
an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a brighter and a pollution-free 


tomorrow for the future generation. 





І Ride а Hero Honda. And show the world thot you care. 


B HONDA 


Leading the way 
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Jammu & Kashmir 
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NETWORK @ JA214-01 


Kerala | 1 


Look in any direction. The world-class flying experience is everywhere. 


Our flights span the entire geography of the country. In fact, over 225 flights 
that connect 45 cities and towns in virtually every state of India 


From the major metros of Mumbai and Delhi to smaller cities like Diu and 
Jorhat. From trading capitals like Ahmedabad and Chandigarh to cultural E 
destinations like Khajuraho and Aurangabad. From the software hubs of кез. АНЫК 
m and Hyderabad to the holiday landscapes of Goa and Cochin THE JOY OF FLYING | _ 

d many more id Clas 
So no matter which direction you're headed in, chances are, you'll be flying 
the airline that's truly world-class 
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“When the going gets tough: 
The tough gets going.. 


Eicher 1 10--A7 {ба poylood MCY is one ofthe toughest in its closs 
_ Especially. designed ‘to: withstand the demanding Indian road 


| à 2 conditions, this rugged truck from Eicher stable is ideo! for long 
| | EICHER. à 1. 1 o — t 7 Au tünning operations and no matter what comes, gets the tough going. 
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| © More pading Space 16 eet (L)x7feet(W) - АБ MS UC = д C PH 

| Ф Heavy Duty Tyres: 7.50x20-12PR. = ·. с : > c P 
aa е 190 Wes capacity fveltark utor опо distance operans. у LES "€ 
"Md © 10 Material & Labour free services. s 524 ачан 2 7 5 

| "ө - Avaiiablein Cabin & Chassis (CBC), Fed Side Deck(FSD), . : 3 
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To EICHER MOTORS LIMITED x ^ 

Trucks € Buses € Buill-up Vehicles : i nt 9 
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EMPOWERING THE WEAK 


Political empowerment and socio-economic 
development of the weak and the vulnerable go 
together. Keeping this in view, Madhya Pradesh 
Government in the past eight years has pursued a 
sustained and vigorous policy to achieve the 
objectives of empowerment of scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes, women, minorities and other 
backward classes. The process was unrolled with 
the first ever elections to Panchayat Raj Institutions 
and urban civic bodies in 1994 after the 73rd and 
7 4th Constitutional amendments. Tens of thousands 
of persons belonging to scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes, other backward classes and women got the 
opportunity to play an active and decisive role in 
matters concerning their lives. 


The process of decentralisation was further 
deepened with the creation of Gram Swaraj on 
26 January 2001, which marked the heralding of 
the new millennium. Panchayat Raj Institutions and 
committees constituted under Gram Swaraj along 
with elected urban civic bodies have infused a 
new enthusiasm among the weaker sections. These 
opportunities would also enable emergence of a 
new leadership from among the dalits and adivasis 
and other weaker sections and women thereby 
strengthening and enriching our democracy. 


Land is not only an effective instrument for 
mitigating poverty, but in term of rural reality land 
ownership also gives anew confidence and prestige 
to the landowner. The state government has decided 
to provide land pattas to each of the landless families 
belonging to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 


Close to four lakh landless scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribe families will get land. Prevention of 
land alienation of tribals is also on the top of the 
agenda of the government. 


Madhya Pradesh Government has taken a series 
of initiatives to reach education to SC/ST children 
with special focus on the girl child. Through an 
innovative Education Guarantee Scheme, schools 
have been opened in the habitations of scheduled 
castes and tribes. These schools have provided facility 
of primary education to 12 lakh children, of which 
over 90 per centare from the weaker sections. Special 
measures have been taken to improve quality of 
education and to encourage talented children from - 
the weaker sections. | 


Madhya Pradesh has also pioneered grain bank 
concept for providing food security to the extremely 
poor persons, who in most of the cases are either 
scheduled caste or scheduled tribe. Another important 
achievement in Madhya Pradesh is giving de-facto 
ownership rights over rinor forest produce to the 
tribals who are the traditional collectors of forest 
produce. | 


Policies and initiatives of Madhya Pradesh 
Government for empowerment and welfare of 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, women, other 
backward classes and minorities complement and 
synergise each other and have therefore become more 
effective. Because of the efficacy and overarching 
nature of these programmes, socio-economic 
transformation is visible in Madhya Pradesh. 
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Delhi Tourism offers guided tours of 
the city which give glimpses of its 
many facets. The 14th*century 
description by Ibn Battuta of Delhi 
as the Metropolis of India, a vast and 
magnificent city, uniting beauty 
with strength still holds true of this 
city of cities which abounds with the 
treasures of a splendid past and a 
pulsating present. Delhi is the 
confluence and repository of vatious 
cultures where the past and the 
present are intimately linked to form 
a harmonious blend of majestic 
history and modern elegance. 


City Sightseeing Tour 

A daily departure tour takes you 
around to visit Jantar Mantar, Laxmi 
Narayan Temple, Qutb Minar, 
Bahai's House of Worship, Safdarjung 
Tomb, Red Fort, Jama Masjid, 
Rajghat and Humayuns' Tomb. The 

гаж 





"Tour departs at 9:00 am and returns 
by 5:30 pm. A full day tour in an air- 
conditioned bus costs Rs. 210 per 
person. 


Delhi By Evening Tour 
Schedule: 
Thursday & Saturday (non air- 


Operational Every 
conditioned bus). Departure: 6:00 
pm-10:00 pm (March-September) 
5:45 pm - 9:30 pm (October- 
February). Places to Visit: Lakshmi 
Narayan Temple for Aarti. 

Drive Past: Parliament House, 
Secretariat, Delhi Gate, Feroze Shah 
Kotla, Rajpath and India Gate. The 
tour ends with the Sound and Light 
Show at Purana Qila. Tariff Rs. 250 


per person. 


Same Day Agra Tour 

(Every Wednesday, Saturday & 
Sunday) This tour visits the 
Sikandra, Taj Mahal and the Agra 
Fort. Tariff Rs. 700 per person for air- 
conditioned bus. 





Haridwar-Rishikesh 

(Departure Saturdays) 

This tour visits Har ki Pauri, Mansa 
Devi Temple (by ropeway-optional), 
Ganga Temple for Aarti & Ashrams 
in Rishikesh. Tariff Rs. 950 per 
person. 


Golden Triangle 

(Departure Tuesday & Friday) - 3 days. 
The tour visits Agra-Fatehpur Sikri- 
Bharatpur-Jaipur. Tariff Rs. 3000 per 
person (air-conditioned coach). 


Delhi Tourism organises seasonal 
tours, ranging from 5-9 days, to 
Badrinath-Kedarnath, Himachal 
Pradesh and Mussoorie in the 
Summer & Puja Holidays, and tours 
to Rajasthan in the Winter, besides 


d 





offering a host of travel services 
such as car hire, accommodation- 
reservation, foreign exchange, domes- 
tic & intetnational air ticketing, 
railway bookings, tours & travel 
arrangements, adventure activities 
such as trekking, rock climbing, 
parasailing and picnics. 


Complete details may be obtained 


from: DTTDC Central Reservation 
Office: Coffee Home Annexe, 

Baba Kharak Singh Marg, 

New Delhi 110001 

Phone: 336 5358/ 336 3607 

Fax: 336 7322 

Open: 7 AM to 9 PM daily 

Website: www.delhitourism.nic.in 
E-mail: delhitourism@vsnl.com 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS INDIA LIMITED 





Nowhere else can you embark on such an enchanting voyage. Come, holiday in a land handpicked by the National Geographic Traveler as 
one of the tén paradises in the world. And discover the difference. ra 


Р SS 
www.keralatourism.org Email: deptour@vsni.com Fax: ++91-471-322279 Kerala Tourism Park View Trivandrum 695 033 Kerala India — God's Own Coumery ~ 
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The measure which the whole world treasures 








it's not just à new mark. It embodies our commitment, To pursue excellence, To 

make india more self'reiant. To provide world-class products and services, And above ali, to 

provide à better life Tata: improving the quality of life - for consumers employees, shareholders 
land millions of people in the community 
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POWER PRODUCTS 


For any other Information, contact : Marketing Department 
HONDA Siel POWER PRODUCTS LTD. 
5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi - 110 008 
Phones : (011)- 5739103/04/05, 5723528, 5723718, 
Fax : 91 -11 -.5752218, 5753652 
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IN the postcards they sell to tourists, the sky always looks 
too blue to be Delhi’s Perhaps the rectangle of untainted 
azure 1s meant to flatter the aesthetic sensibilities of the 
buyer, usually a sightseer searching for the prettiest pıc- 
ture to send home. But it could also be that the postcard 
maker decided to peddle, along with his photographic 
images of Delhi, a retelling of the city, where the sky’s 
blue expanse isn’t lacerated by the exhausts of 14 mil- 
lion people and their acquisitions and frustrations. He 
may have expressed his desire for a clean and unclut- 
tered city through the symbolism of the clear sky 

Any retelling, after all, seeks to capture a bit of 
the 1deal And while constructing the ideal, whatever 
doesn’t conform to the desired image 1s suppressed by 
the emphasis on what should be, or what used to be 
Sometimes, the ideal 1s located in the imagination and 
sometimes, 1n memory 

Often, people who share a long and intimate 
relationship with Delhi refer toa past that was both ideal 
and idyllic They talk gently of a tıme that was, letting 
memory sandpaper the rough edges of their experi- 
ences and film their eyes. As they dredge up the sounds, 
sights and smells of bygone days for a lachrymose 
rendition, the Delhi of the past — genteel, sedate and 
civil — becomes the ideal, or at least the better, city. 
Unstated in such a retelling 1s the wish to return to the 
‘better’ past, orto recreate 1t wherever possible. While 
a far bigger historical past still permeates the city, it 1s 
the experiential past of a generation or two that has gone 
missing It’s what old Delhutes will talk about because 
it1s the only past they personally know 

We’ re told of a city where trees lined the boule- 
vards of Chandni Chowk, graffitied declarations of 
love and might hadn’t yet defaced monuments and art 
and culture danced minuets 1n the living rooms of the 
gentility There is mention of a New Delhi, young and 
proud, which Edward Lutyens would have recognised 
and revelled ın Delhi was the bureaucrat’s city, well 
mannered and peaceable, but also grand and power- 
ful As the capital of India, it continues to be the seat of 
political power and administrative control, but apart 
from this continuity, Delhi's past and present are 
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The problem 


divided by a chasm so wide and so disconsonant that 
memory could well bea construct ofthe 1magination 
In the decades following independence, as New 
Delhi began to spread outwards slowly like a stain, the 
first ofthe fortune hunters and dreamcatchers trickled 
in from other parts ofthe country and outside, seeking 
powerand opportunity. They tinged the city with acos- 
mopolitan sheen, but for the coterie that grew up m the 
privileged echelons of New Delhi, an idyllic home was 
being invaded Old Delhi, too, was overrun by a new 
commerce that stamped out the unhurried way of life 
At this point, їп any retelling that uses memory, 
the past has ascended to a pedestal and 1s ready to fall 
from grace into the cesspool of the present Through 
what Delhi’s older inhabitants call ‘degeneration’, the 
mvaders, or the ‘outsiders’ pushed the city’s past into 
the archives and installed a new rubric in its place 
Under it, upward mobility was a direct function of 
money, entrepreneurial skills and proximity to power 
The newbies built houses and businesses wher- 
ever land was available Some of them bought space 
in the nooks and crannies of refugee colonies Often, 
they camped on the fringes of the city, and ın due 
course, settlements sprouted and stretched the city’s 
circumference Colonies of workers emerged These 
were people who partook of the amenities and facili- 
ties Delhi offered and made a grab for everything on 
display, yetrefused to havea stake in city-building For 
within their bedroom walls, they still thought of them- 
selves as outsiders 
They grouped into nativities — Bengalis, Biharis, 
Bangladeshis, South Indians, Northeasterners, Kashmiri 
Pandits and Punjabis — or sought refuge in professional 
identities. They were Delhntes because geography 
and the pursuit of common goals made them so and not 
because the city offered a unifying identity Delhi now 
belonged to everyone who lived in it, but no one 
belongedto Delhi The original Delhutes too were miss- 
ing from public life—they preferred the city of memory 
As the trickle swelled into a stream, every kind of 
migrant came to this city 1n search of work and play — 
the moneylender and his more contemporary version, 


the banker, the broker, the aesthete, the unskilled 
labourer, the refugee, the education pilgrim, the social- 
ite, the fashionista, the politician from the hinterland 

They attached themselves, like bloodsucking 
fleas, to the arteries of power Atthe points of rupture, 
ghettoes festered Or they unthinkingly heaved their 
collective weight onto the network of infrastructure, 
pressing itdown and breaking itup The language they 
spoke was brash and fast-paced Their ablutions 
choked the sewers and swelled the Yamuna They 
swaggered into hotel lobbies, worshipped at the tem- 
ples of commerce and lived in ornate houses They built 
new schools and entertainment complexes 

Poorer migrants built their shanties around the 
new-rich colonies, and found work as construction 
labourers, bellboys, chowkidars and cleaners A new 
social hierarchy based on wealth came to exist, and 
within each rank there were people who clawed their 
way through the city's fabric and claimed different 
shredsastheirown Eastand South Delhi, for instance, 
stood for very differentclasses of people Buteach rank 
was linked by the relentless pursuit of Lakshmi 

When the sweat and dust and filth of their own 
trappings would not wash offtheir skins, the outsiders 
began cursing the city for its undelivered promises 
They began to rue the lack of civic amenities and the 
paucity of water and electricity They raged at the hair 
dryer blast ofthe sun and the ubiquity of dug-up roads 
Even as they continued to suck the city dry, they 
moaned about the loss of faith ın its provisions Lured 
by the seemingly exceptional opportunities for wealth 
generation, creativity and entrepreneurship, they had 
flitted to Delhi like moths to a flame, but in the end it 
was their own hubris that had created the myth and was 
now shattering it 

Now they too have begun to reject the reality, 
searching instead, for an 1deal But unlike the older 
Delhutes, whose construct of the ideal city 1s supported 
by two frames of reference —the past and the present — 
the new Delhutes have no collective memory of the 
city Whatthey do have, fromthe jumble of frustration, 
dejection, rmpatience and intolerance that colours their 


interpretations of the city, are the ingredients for 
1magining an alternative Delhi 

In the 1magination-based rhetoric of the new 
Delhites, the ideal city, like the postcard maker’s blue 
sky, 1s clean and uncluttered Housing is orderly and 
adequate Vehicular and industrial pollution does not 
suffocate the city's green lung Neighbours are more 
than just familiarstrangers while conversations between 
people are courteous The Delhi Police 1s with you 
always There 15 no shortfall of electricity and water 
Streets are empty of garbage and begging children 

In the ideal city of the imagination, those with 
bureaucratic and political power do not misuse it for 
personal gains and transparency replaces games of 
intrigue And in the final image of this slide show, ће 
insecurity brought on by isolation — by people having 
to fend for themselves all the time — is effaced by the 
growth of acommunitarian identity 

Perhaps there 1s already a sense, however incho- 
ate, of what ıt means to be a Delhite The children of 
the outsiders have known no othercity, forthem, Delhi 
1s home. They were born at a time when the process of 
disintegration had already begun, and they are grow- 
ing up with the city’s breakdown as a given, a matter 
offact The city’s vastness, 115 contradictions, 115 buses 
and flyovers don’t faze them They are unimpressed 
by its status 1n the country, and dismissive of the 
festooning that happens on important days After all, 
how awestruck can one be by home? Homogenised as 
they are by a post-liberalisation culture of choice and 
a diet of satellite television, these children of settlers 
willeventually give the city 1ts composite identity 

Whatthat identity will be no one knows because 
the future, unlike the past, cannotbetold But the con- 
cept of the ideal Delhi, both imagined and remembered, 
can goalong way in shaping the futurecity Retellings, 
therefore, are 1mportant Not only do they keep a tra- 
dition of remembrance alive, but they also bequeath 
to the new generation cherished 1mages of how a city 
should be 
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First City? 


The age that was 


ANJOLIE ELA MENON 


WHEN I write ofthe Delhi that Ihave 
known for half century it will inevi- 
tably end up being a ‘nostalgia piece’, 
but I think this would be true if one 
were toreminisce about any majorcity 
1n India today Once beautiful cities 
have metamorphosed into unplanned 
urban jungles where almost every- 
thing new ıs ugly 

The first memories of my very 
early childhood are of Delhi Canton- 
ment where my father was surgeon 
in the military hospital Fifty-five 
years later, as with many cantonments, 
it remains the last bastion of calm, 
orderly cleanliness where old trees 
still stand, bugles sound ın the distance 
and somewhat run-down but friendly 
bungalows bear testimony to an age 
that was Everyone went around on 
bicycles and tongas were available 
for women to go to the market Baird 
Place, where we lived, was set in a 
vast crescent of similar houses that 
have hardly changed overthe years In 
army houses what was important for 
us kids was the number of climbable 
trees in the compound Here we had 
mango, jamun and three neem trees, 
a peepul and lots of ber and guava А 


small tree house was built for us out 
ofoldcrates where much ofthe house- 
hold linen would mysteriously appear, 
not to speak of provisions from the 
pantry 

The cookhouse or baborchi- 
khana was detached from the main 
house, but connected by a tiled roof 
passageway There were three wood 
fired chulas with an oven underneath, 
a 'dooly' which was a wire netting 
fronted cupboard for keeping vegeta- 
bles and also the cook’s stash of bidis 
anda bottle containing the dregs ofthe 
saab log’s whisky sodas! 

Arickety wooden table was the 
only piece of furniture Yet from this 
primitive kitchen amazing meals 
appeared Notonly delicious desi fare, 
but cakes and custards, pies and the 
flakiest pastry imaginable Forall the 
frugality ofan army household where 
every bit of garden produce was used 
and processed into jams and pickles, 
one remembers a table always laden 
with marvellous food Apart from 
occasional expeditions to Connaught 
Place and the rare treat—dinnerat Moti 
Mahal - life in the cantonment was 
totally self-contained 
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Years later ın the mid ' 50s, when 
my mother died tragically, the family 
moved for a year from Baird Place 
to my aunt's house on 12, Willingdon 
Crescent My uncle, Rashid Ali Baig, 
was then chief of protocol The vast 
estate of Rashtrapati Bhavan was 
open to us to cycle about in and we 
swam ın its wonderful swimming 
pool This house, number 12, was later 
to be occupied by Mrs Gandhi and it 
was while she lived here that Sanjay 
died and his body was laid out in the 
familiarcentral atrium 


і hardly occurred to us at the time 
that we were part of an extremely pri- 
vileged set and we took for granted the 
vast acreage of lawns and gardens 
with their myriad birds and gorgeous 
floweringtrees | gravelonthedrive- 
way, the faintly fishy smell of the 
untreated Jamuná pani that kept those 
lawns watered, the seventeen servant 
quarters with malis, dhobis, ayahs and 
cooks on call, the gwala-on-the-spot 
who would bring a bucket of fresh 
milk to the kitchen 1n the morning 
sleeping in the lawn in summer under 
mosquito nets, the smell of wet khus 
filling the house with cool sweet- 
ness m the winter thick rayais and 
wood smoke, sitting on charpots peel- 
ing pine nuts on winter afternoons 
while grandmothers knitted and pick- 
lesripened in the sun 

Ours was a family of inveterate 
picnickers and amateur archaeolo- 
gists, so visits to all the famous monu- 
ments and some derelict ones were 
de rigueur Onecould still climb to the 
top of the Qutub and we knew inti- 
mately all the tombs and ruins around 
it, including the eccentric "Norman 
ruin’, built by some homesick Eng- 
lishmanacouple of centuriesago Our 
favourite spot for moonlight pictures 
was an abandoned Lodi period man- 
sion called the Bistadari building This 
lay within cycling distance in the krkar 
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jungle on the other sidé of Kitchner 
Road (now Sardar Patel Marg) 


W. learnt to ride and it was possi- 


ble in the '50s and ’60s to trot down 
the tree-lined avenues of Akbar Road 
or Safdarjung Road The Delhi Gym- 
khana Club became the favourite 
watering hole ofour gang and one grew 
to know every book 1n that library I 
was amazed to find some titles have 
not changed their position on those 
shelves for the last 50 years Here, 
well-chaperoned girls would be sub- 
tly paraded onSunday mornings while 
the band played and many a match 
would be made on the tennis courts 
When Lutyens' Delhi was the only 
Delhi one knew, it seemed like para- 
dise onearth 

The '50s marked an important 
watershed 1n the social history of 
Delhi India was struggling to find a 
national identity and unlike Bombay, 
which was already cosmopolitan, 
the efforts of Delhi to find a style that 
suited the new compulsions of nation- 
alism and post-independence pride 
were somewhat self-conscious New 
institutions were being created and the 
norms forthese were being laid down 
These were the Nehru days and the 
beginning of the great era of Nehru- 
уап diplomacy 

The Ashoka Hotel was built on 
a grand scale to accommodate the 
visiting delegations Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, Queen Elizabeth and 
Tito, Chou En-lat and the Shah of Iran 
and many other important heads of 
state paid visits at this tıme Pandity1 
was extremely keen to ‘Indianize’ the 
type of hospitality to be offered I 
remember my aunt Tara Ali Baig 
playedagreatroletogether with Indira 
Gandhi ın deciding the new pattern for 
state banquets at Rashrapati Bhavan 
Garlands replaced bouquets, Indian 
food was introduced, toasts drunk in 
orange juice in keeping with Gandhian 
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mores, and bharatanatyam dancers 
entertained the guests after dinnei 
Several other modifications were 
devised to replace the old viceregal 
style, the best of which was that the 
ladies were not asked to withdraw 
after dessert! = 


There was a strange amalgam now 
of the austere values of a socialist 
republic and the remnants of the Ray 
typified by the grandeur of its monu- 
mental architecture and imposing 
ceremonies In devising new rituals 
for the nation’s ruling class the incon- 
gruities were abundant Asmall anec- 
dote to illustrate this is not amiss here 
As surgeon to the president it was my 
father’s duty to inspect the grounds 
and buildings of Rashtrapati Bhavan 
Following his nose one day, to his 
utter astonishment he discovered six 
cows tethered to the gilded taps and 
fixtures of one of the grand bathrooms, 
steadily munching from the large mar- 
ble bathtub However, there was little 
he could do because he was informed 
that these constituted the First Lady’s 
personal herd and that she liked to 
milk them herself 

Pandity1 and his young daughter 
Indira were closely watched by Del- 
hutes in matters of style, both sarto- 
rial and otherwise Fortunately for 
Delhi, and incidentally for India, there 
was a small band of dedicated women 
who took it upon themselves to pre- 
serve and develop handicrafts and 
the handloom industry, without any 
remuneration Among them were 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, Shona 
Ray, Kitty Shivarao, Forrie Nehru and 
the indefatigable Prem Bery who ran 
the Cottage Industries Emporium 
for several decades ‘Cottage’, as it 
was affectionately called, was not 
justa placeto shop and hang outin, but 
became the arbiter of good taste and 
certainly dictated the lifestyle flav ош 
ofthetimes 
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Chic women shed chiffon for 
Kanjeevarams, the young wore hand- 
loom sanis, large bindis and Kolhapur1 
chappals Homes were draped in hand- 
loom and tribal weaves, the floors 
covered in chatat, terracotta was all 
the rage artd’brass lamps replaced the 
chandeliers ôf yore In those days the 
odious word ‘ethnic’ was never ban- 
died about but a trend was definitely 
established which made it smartto be 
Indian The bandgala replaced the 
three-piece suit and shocking pink 
and parrot green were no longer con- 
sidered vulgar Thus a distinct Delhi 
genre came to be which would ulti- 
mately ripple outwards 


Bu sojourn in Bombay we 
returned to Delhi in the late '50s We 
lived 1n 71, Lodi Estate which was 
eventually demolished and now houses 
the new Intach building My years at 
Miranda House marked yet another 
Delhi chapter in my life The univer- 
sity was a world unto itself The col- 
leges and facilities were relatively 
spartan but the faculty was superb 
Our interactions with St. Stephen's, 
which was in those days an all-male 
college, more than made up for the 
cloister-like atmosphere at Miranda 
House We did several plays in col- 
laboration with Шет Asack-like ver- 
sion of the salwar kameez was in 
fashion but my friend Shama Zaidi 
and I got hauled up for appearing in 
college in pherans and churidars, the 
latter considered most unladylike 
Pants were, of course, banned 

In those days, Husain used to 
live in Naaz hotel in Jama Мазу and 
a group of us would often bunk classes 
to be taken to lunch at the Flora res- 
taurant for a major pig-out It 1s then 
that he organised my first exhibition 
in the garden of 71, Lod: Estate 
Chandni Chowk was exactly half- 
way between home and university and 
my fascination for the culture of the 
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bazaar that inspires my work even 
today had its genesis 1n my frequent 
walks through its galis Iknew my way 
around that whole area from Dariba to 
Khari Baoli, and often ended up in 
Paranthe Wali Gali to savour its splen- 
dours with a few like-minded friends 

One had to ward off would-be eve tea- 
sers with an open safety pin Predatory 
males, however, continue to be a part 
of the subculture of Delhr's streets 


E ach passing era ın Delhi has been 
witness to a changing set of players 
In the early '60s the cultural life of 
Delhi was charmingly amateurish and 
somewhat dilettante Charles Fabri, а 
Hungarian émigré and his brilliant 
Punjabi wife, Ratna, presided over 
the art scene They both wrote on art 
and the whole milieu had the flavour 
ofasalon Karl Khandelavala, Helen 
Chamanlal, the sisters of Amrita 
Shergill, Sir Malcom Macdonald, the 
British high commissioner, the dash- 
ing Count Ostorov and the French 
ambassador were among those who 
formed a small coterie of art lovers 
Characters like Elizabeth Sass Brunner 
lent colour with her quaintly bohe- 
mian get up (usually atable cloth wom 
like a poncho) Roerich was much 
feted and talked about since he was 
Pandit Nehru’s favourite artist and 
state patronage was important ın those 
days There was only Dhoomimal 
Gallery, which was part bookshop, 
and of course, Kumar Gallery, that 
young artists avoided because they 
were extremely rude to us Aifacs, 
founded by the intrepid Bhabesh 
Sanyal, was the only venue for exhi- 
bitions and soon became a meeting 
ground for artists 

Satish Gujral lived 1n a barrack 
at Constitution House and my father 
took me reverently to meet him and his 
beautiful young wife Kiran The Lalit 
Kala Akademi was in its infancy The 
rising intellectual star of the time was 


art critic Richard Bartholomew, who 
ran Thought magazine, and as its sec- 
retary, steered LKA through those 
early years People like Karl Khan- 
delavala and Mulk Raj Anand lent 
dignity and stature to the institution 
which, unfortunately, fell into disgrace 
and obsolescence as the years passed 

I was married in 3, Akbar Road 
just after the '62 war broke out There 
were restrictions on the number of 
guests so 1t turned out to be an austere 
affair with a tea reception the next day 
at the Rose Garden in Gymkhana 
Club What was so different about the 
Delhi of those days was that there 
wasnoostentation ‘Society’ consisted 
mainly of bureaucrats, service offic- 
ers, diplomats, a smattering of artists 
and writers and a few established 
families from Civil Lines in Old 
Delhi There were no nouveau riche 
people, in fact almost everyone we 
knew tended to be nouveau pauvre 
instead Even the politicians of that 
era shied away from public excess 
and practised a khadi culture Delhi 
was yet to grow into acity and had the 
air of a genteel overgrown village 


А... a gap of several years I 
returned to Delhi with husband and 
young kids in the late '60s My father 
was now in а splendid house on 
Motilal Nehru Marg Having been in 
a small flat in Bombay as a young 
naval wife, I savoured consciously, 
forthefirsttime, theutterluxury of life 
in a Lutyens’ bungalow The splen- 
dour of our growing years seemed to 
be encapsulated ın this brief sojourn 
There was a small pavillion in the 
garden where we lunched in winter 
and dined by candlelight on summer 
nights The sheer scale of that way of 
life allowed an open house and a 
constant flow of friends, lavish meals 
andconversation 

IndiraGandhi was now firmly in 
the saddle and Pupul Jayakar, as the 


*czarina of culture’, was setting new 
standards, very different from the 
amateurism of the '50s By the early 
"705, all the great new embassies had 
been built ın Chanakyapuri Vigyan 
Bhavan had become the venue for 
conferences and national events and 
the Republic Day parade, showcas- 
ing the new India, had become an ins- 
titution 


S... colonies such as Sunder 
Nagar, Defence Colony, Nizamuddin, 
Golf Links and Friends Colony had 
begun to have a life of their own and 
Connaught Place ceased to be the cen- 
tre of town Meanwhile, the city was 
growing imperceptibly 1n a totally 
chaotic manner Builder settlements 
developed in all directions swallow- 
ing up the old lal dora villages in their 
wake A big land grab operation was 
on With the land sharks at work, the 
Municipal Corporation was totally out 
of its depth and by the tıme the author- 
ties began to wake up to the 1mpend- 
ing urban disaster, they were able to 
dotoo little much too late 

Where jackals had howled in the 
'60s, now hideous accretions mush- 
roomed, devoid of proper roads, light- 
ing or sanitation. Though the first 
flyovers were now being built tocope 
with the pressure on arterial roads, 
and the ring roads were built, it be- 
came evident that Chanakyapuri and 
Lutyens’ Delhi were a separate city — 
still beautiful, well maintained and 
privileged — while out there beyond, 
citizens were expected to fend for 
themselves So they created little 
walled and guarded ghettos and were 
responsible for their own security, 
hygiene and civic amenities. It was 
with dismay that we returned to Delhi 
in the mid ’80s to find that the sedate 
bureaucratic city we knew, where 
the babus held sway, had become an 
unkempt, badly administered pseudo 
metropolis 


By the '90s, a loud and noisy 
population of nouveau riche puppies 
had taken over this other Delhi, flout- 
ing all those values that the Dilliwal- 
lahs had held dear Worse still, this 
loudness and vulgarity began to ım- 
pinge on ‘establishment’ Delhi as 
well, fed by the growing corruption 
and money culture that had begun to 
beall-pervasive 

Many five star hotels, eateries, 
restaurants, discos, boutiques, shop- 
ping malls and cineplexes had sprung 
up to cater to the needs of what have 
come to be known as the page three 
people and their wannabes. From the 
bleak days of only Doordarshan on 
TV, now more than 50 channels belt 
out the new pop culture Weddings 
have established new and innovative 
levels of ostentation and vulgarity 
The Delhi of today 1s rambunctious 
and clearly out to enjoy itself with its 
penchant for fast cars and constant 
entertainment 


НЧ... among the many insti- 
tutions that were created over the 
years, a few well-conceived and well- 
administered ones are worth mention- 
ing Thereisthe Triveni KalaSangam, 
founded and still run by Sundari 
Shridharam, for many years a haven 
for artists and intellectuals. Then, the 
IndiaInternational Centre, which was 
wonderfully designed to endure by 
that great Delhi architect Joe Stein and 
ably presided over by Kapila Vatsya- 
yan. The India Habitat Centre, which 
was perhaps Stein’s farewell gift to 
Delhi A beautiful example of monu- 
mental modern architecture, it 1s fast 
growing into an important hub for 
intellectual discourse and activity In 
the wilderness of puppydom and the 
onslaught of McDonaldization, these 
institutions provide much needed oases 
of reason, restraint and excellence 
Today, politics continues to beat 
theheartofeverything in Delhi Soon, 


Lutyen's Delhi will be completely 
taken over by ex-prime ministers as 
one house after another gets converted 
into a memorial or 1s allotted to them 
or their heirs. Sadly, the Teen Murti 
House where Nehru lived was turned 
into a museum These are symptoms 
ofthe immature sycophancy and lack 
ofasense of history that characterizes 
life 1n Delhi This house should have 
been (like 10, Downing Street) the 
permanent residence of the prime 
minister of India Perhaps one day it 
willbe 


T. turn of the century brought Delhi 
to the brink of disaster The years of 
civic neglect and an ostrich-like refu- 
sal to acknowledge the mess resulted 
in burgeoning pollution, making the 
city a dangerous place to live in and 
one of the most polluted in the world 
Many of the very rich had moved out 
tocountry mansions, euphemistically 
called ‘farmhouses’, in orderto escape 
thepollution, butforthe middleclasses 
and the poor who live in the ever- 
expanding yhuggis and Jhopdis, life 
became untenable. It was only in the 
21st century that the government 
began to react but even now the reme- 
dial measures threaten to be overtaken 
by the still exploding population, even 
before they can take effect 

Yet we live in Delhi now, out of 
choice Sometimes we wonder why It 
seems to get hotter and dirtier each 
year, the traffic 1s impossible, people 
are rude and every Dilliwallah thinks 
he runs the country In my studio in 
Nizamuddin West I work 1n the sha- 
dow of the great dargah of Niza- 
muddin Aulrya, part of the continuum 
of the hoary history of this city When 
I walk around Humayun’s tomb at 
dawn, a dust storm gathers, bringing 
the smell of wetearth Akoel screams 
its brain fever song from a neem tree 
growing against ancient walls This 
then, 1s where I want to be 
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The hole under Delhi 


PETER POPHAM 


HUGEskies Immensearchaic sway- 
- ing trees The brain fever bird, the 
screeching parakeets, bird cries that 
KE seem more like the hooting of ghosts 
k than any creature wıth feathers 
Weather so big and heavy it sits on 
erst, your shoulders like a doom The long 
faraway bleating ofthe trains 
Sw It's the most populated place 
: I’ve ever lived in I return to London 
MS and I can't get used to the silence, the 
= emptiness There’s nobody on the 
v. street, or there 1s one person in navy 
blue dungarees and he's making an 
dE infernal noise with some machine 
zu Hoovering up the refuse or trimming 
the hedge, he’s just an adjunct to his 
m machine, which, give a year or two, 
os will manage without him altogether 
PM Delhi, by contrast, 1s thickly 
r peopledeverywhere Everywhere the 
watchers, the idlers, the witnesses, the 
people whose only function in life 
(orsoitseems)1stositand watch with 


a steady, penetrating regard our com- 
ings and goings Perhaps that 15 true 
of most places south of Marseilles or 
east of Istanbul But what is different 
here 1s how the epic natural scale of 
Delhi dwarfs all of us—the drivers and 
sweepers and chowkidars, the ragtag 
army of loafing observers, and those 
like us who bustle in and out and back 
and forth on our 1mportant errands 
Nature in Delhi puts all of us in 
our place, which is right at the bottom 
of the enormous canvas, while Nature, 
Delhi’s permanent imperialist, ım- 
poses its gigantic will A vortex of wind 
sucks a ton of mushroom-coloured 
dust up from the gardens and streets 
and whirls ıt around, blackening the 
sun, then sprays it down on us Orthe 
treesthrash back and forth in the night, 
the windows slamand you come down | 
inthe morning to find everything thinly 
caked in dried mud Or it’s merely the 
sun, doing what ıt does in Delhi for 


more than half the year, scorching the 
sense out of us, roasting the sarcasm 
out of our pallid, northern souls 


T. sun scorching down, the wind 
scouring the dust up from the plain, 
the rain clouds finally darkening the 
sky and performing that terrifying 
muracle of instantinundation 1nany 
given season, in any epoch, the human 
element on Delhi's plain 15 ant-like, 
creeping perilously across the bottom 
of the frame From Tughlaqabad to 
DLF, the scale of the plain and the 
elements that lord it here have goaded 
the human lordlings into hubris, into 
colossal gestures of domination Why 
must Rajpath, Kingsway as was, be 
four times the length and twice the 
breadth of the Mall 1n London, the 
ceremonial avenue that culminates 1n 
Buckingham Palace? Because on the 
canvas of the north Indian plain, only 
gigantic will do, only the broadest, 
brashest strokes can dream of getting 
noticed, or of enduring 

From Tughlaqabad to DLF by 
way of Red Fort and Viceroy’s House, 
they do get noticed, they endure for a 
season Then the wind of history shifts 
and the futility that 1s always a lurk- 
ing presence amid the pomp and gran- 
deur, like the royal fool smurking inthe 
shadow of the throne, jumps out cen- 
trestage and brings the house down, 
the fort down, the palace down, andthe 
driving dust-heavy wind cuts through 
the ruined sashes and all that’s left are 
lopsided mausoleums amid the thorny 
wastes 

Whats amazing and tragicomic, 
what speaks volumes for man’s indo- 
mutable vanity, 15 this 1n the midst of 
such epic ruins, over and over we start 
again, as 1f no such proof of the inevi- 
table ultimate destiny of what we are 
building existed — each time as 1f 1t was 
the first tıme, brimming with hope 
and self-importance Incapable of 
conceiving the ultimate disaster as 


something that could, might, must 
inevitably, happen also tous 

Other cities have this excuse the 
follies and pompous pratfalls of the 
past are buried hundreds of feet down, 
where silt and dust and manure swal- 
lowedthemup InLondon, the deeper 
they digthe morethey uncover, going 
back to the markets and circuses of 
Londinium But in Delhi, the canvas 
ofthe plain 1s so huge, they could and 
did build justany where The ruins sur- 
vive in all their splendid futility’ Hauz 
Khas, Purana Qila, the mausdleums of 
the Lodi kings We live among ruins 
It’s like living in acolossal graveyard, 
building the homes that will become 
our own tombs 


O. course the process of deliques- 
cence happens slowly, taking far lon- 
ger than the span of a single life, and 
because there are not (as there are 1n 
London) particular plum spots which 
the city's masters will always covet 
and build upon, because in Delhi you 
can start afresh (lured by cheap land 
prices) just about any where, we see at 
any moment three or four Delhis in 
different stages ofemergence and col- 
lapse Shahjahanabad lurches into 
what one must suppose will be its final 
phase of decline, the lanes and alleys 
clogged by traffic and suffocated 
with fumes, the delicate havelrs which 
enshrined the old city's culture aban- 
doned decades ago, the charm and 
refinement almost impossible even to 
1magine any more? And Red Fort, the 
great mother structure on which they 
all battened, a great sandstone cadaver 
now, eviscerated post-Mutiny by the 
vengeful British, possessed now by 
the termites of international tourism, 
whocomeaway fromit, ifthey have any 
discernment, alittle disappointed by its 
vacancy, baffled by its enduring fame 

The new New Delhi, by contrast, 
1s still hectically taking shape, and 1s 
likely to be judged the least interest- 


Yee 


ing of all the Delhis that have come 
and gone. The high steel and glass 
towers at its heart belong not to the 
north Indian plam nor even to Asia but 
to our common commercial late 20th 
century civilisation, which aspires to 
be the same whether taking root in 
Frankfurt or London's Docklands, 1n 
Seoul or Dallas or Gurgaon But that 
15 asuperficial view already the half- 
created new New Delhi has enough 
about it to make it very palpably a 
creation of these latitudes The huge, 
enigmatic concentration of new tem- 
plesat Chattarpur, forexample, which 
will become perhaps as crucial to the 
latest Delhi as the Jama Masjid was 
to the one before last, the south Delhi 
‘farmhouses’, as keenly realised an 
ideal of bourgeois living as a Lutyens’ 
bungalow was an 1deal miniature 
stately home for the servants of the 
Ray And the roads that give access to 
them, the broad, tree-lined, beautifully 
cambered roads of Lutyens’ Delhi, the 
rutted, pot-holed cart tracks that run 
past the farmhouses, each equally elo- 
quent about the civic values embed- 
ded in both 


N.. New Delhi will come into its 
own, onecan imagine in afew decades 
from now, when Race Course Road 1s 
deemed too vulnerable to terrorist 
rockets so that the PM must be moved 
somewhere safer, and when the Presi- 
dent of the Republic clamours for a 
swimming pool and health centre ın 
place of Rashtrapati Bhavan’s Mughal 
Gardens, and when the first, second 
and third ring roads are all as clogged 
withcars as the lanes of Shahjahanabad 
are now? Then DLF will be the Delhi 
that people come to visit, while the 
works of Lutyens moulder among the 
thistles They willcome to stroll ın the 
grounds of Sanskriti Kendra, to frolic 
at Fun 'n' Food Village, to say a mid- 
night prayer among the crowds at 
Chattarpur? 
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B. that will be then. What we have 

now is the Delhi of Sir Edwin and its 
outgrowths This is our Delhi, where 
we work and play, live and die What 
are its beauties, its absurdities, 115 les- 
sons, Its disasters? 

Atthe core of New Delhi, in place 
of a beating heart, there 1s a question: 
why? It 1s a question that all the pag- 
eantry of 26th January cannot drown 
out, and the collected speeches deli- 
vered by successive prime ministers 
from the ramparts of Red Fort cannot 
fully answer 

The British decided some time 
prior to the Great Durbar of 1911 that 
Delhi should become the capital of 
British India in place of Calcutta, and 
the decision was announced by King- 
Emperor George V under the golden 
dome of the Royal Pavillion at the Dur- 
barin December 1911 ‘Weare pleased 
to announce to OurPeople,’ he gruffly 
declaimed, ‘that. . We have decided 
upon the transfer of the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of India from Calcutta to the 
ancient capital of Delhi ° 

Why was the decision taken? 
Was it merely to give some political 
pointto all the flummery of the Durbar, 
to give George V something interest- 
ing to announce and the 100,000 
invitees something to cheer? Was 
there some grand strategic purpose 
behind it? Or was it the action of an 
imperial regime increasingly embar- 
rassed by its mercantile roots, increas- 
ingly anxious about the legitimacy of 
its rule, increasingly worried for the 
future? 

The latter appears to be the cor- 
rect explanation If, as has been said, 
Britain gained her Indian empire in a 
fit of absent mindedness, 1857 was 
the wake-up call Suddenly the entire 
impertal set-up was on the defersive 
What was its purpose, its justification? 
Where was it headed? What was it all 
about? Questions like these, the mer- 
chants of Calcutta had been too busy 


First City? 


minting money to ask, letalone answer. 
But as the steady clamour of newly 
educated Indians for self-government 
grew louder, answers had to be found 

George V's pronouncement of 1911 
was intended to be the last word on the 
subject the British Ray was the legiti- 
mate successor to the last empire to 
lord it from Delhi, that of the Mughals. 
The mhabitants of India were ‘OurPeo- 
ple’. The King was India’s Emperor. 
And the whole arrangement was to be 
rendered permanent by the creation 
of a vast new capital, to outdo in splen- 
dour all those that had gone before 


Y. did not have to be a bomb- 
throwingrevolutionary back in 1911 to 
spot the shakiness of the arguments, 
the rhetorical sleight of hand that 
rendered the hundreds of millions of 
Indians ‘Our People,’ the underlying 
anxiety that persuaded the British to 
disavow their shopkeeper's smocks 
and claim instead the gorgeous robes 
of empire. Nor did you have to be a 
soothsayer to intuit that this grand ım- 
posture would not work, that ıt would 
not last And of course, famously, it 
didn't 

The cement was barely dry on 
Viceroy's House before M.K. Gandhi 
was trotting up the steps for his first 
tête-à-tête with Lord Irwin The Bri- 
tish thought they were building New 
Delhi to embody their Indian empire 
for ages yet to come. Instead, they 
were fashioning a gigantic independ- 
ence day present, complete with suit- 
ably awe-inspiring ceremonies, for 
the Congress 

It was, in retrospect, very kind of 
them Butthere wasa problem with it, 
and the problem has endured at least 
as well as the buildings. The problem 
has grown to maturity, just like the 
trees that border New Delhi’s dream- 
like boulevards 

New Delhi was an act of sleight 
of hand, an imperial imposture, the 


grandest of frauds. Merely changing 
hands, passing from white man to na- 
tive, did not purge it of those qualities. 

What ıs this fraud, this 1mpos- 
ture? 

When a parliament was built in 
Westminster, it was the culmination of 
many centuries of slow, erratic, expe- 
rimental nation building Parliament 
was the embodiment of centuries of 
trial and error, the strivings of many 
thousands of individuals to give politi- 
cal form to the nation's collective 
identity 

By imperial decree, New Delhi 
was called into existence as the capi- 
tal of Our People — in place of Cal- 
cutta, which could never be more than 
the headquarters ofthe merchants who 
built it. By an Act of British Parliament 
some thirty-five years later, it became 
the Dominion’s, soon to be the Repub- 
lic’s, capital 

It was all too easy. Too magical 
Too instantaneous Smoke and mir- 
rors, troops of gorgeously arrayed 
cavalry Beating the retreat Immense 
processions 


Ce stood in for substance, 
brassy declaration for gritty nation 
building А ramshackle patchwork 
of unequal treaties, spanning the sub- 
continent, was somehow converted by 
the dazzling majesty of royal title into 
— 'OurPeople' Thenthirty-five years 
later, Our People became India 

Which is not to knock any of it 
neitherthe architectural magnificence 
of Britain's new imperial capital, some 
of which has lasted very well, nor the 
shckness of the transfer, nor, God for- 
bid, the World’s Largest Democracy I 
would only say: watch out The super- 
structure gleams on top of Raisina 
Hill But out of sight, obscured by 
decades of patriotic rhetoric, the 
foundations are beginning to look 
shaky And the real India remains to 
be built 


А kayastha's view 


RAVI DAYAL 


SEMINAR'S letter seeking contribu- 
tions to this issue on Delhi refers to 
*Your city — where it 1s at, how 1t has 
changed and grown, and whether thas 
changed its identity ’ Many solemn 
books on Delhi have been published 
over the years to confirm 1n stodgy 
detail what amateur eyewitnesses 
have long taken to be self-evident — 
that Delhi has, of course, changed 
enormously since the inauguration of 
New Delhiin 1931 and, more so, since 
1947 

In 2001 the extravaganza of 
The Millennium Book on New Delhi, 
edited by B Р Singh and Pavan К 
Varma, OUP, was published It deals 
with many ofthe issues now soughtto 
be raised by Seminar and the biblio- 
graphy of even that unscholarly vol- 
ume lists some 80 titles People have 
notonly wntten onthe monuments and 
history of medieval Delhi, but a great 
deal on the 20th century city, includ- 
ing its obsession with politics, and the 
fact that jackals could be heard on the 
outskirts of Barakhamba Road in the 
1950s and nilgai roamed until later in 
the scrub now occupied by Pragati 
Maidan 

Many otherdetails could be filled 
into show how Delhi has changed the 
expansion of the population from less 
thana millionin 1946to morethan 12 
million by 2000; the fact that you 
didn't need to boil or filter drinking 
water until the 1970s; could eat kakri 
and chaat from pavement vendors 


without falling terminally ill, could 
walk on grassy sidewalks ın leather- 
soled shoes without damaging your 
heels and shins, as you would now on 
concrete pavements, could enjoy a 
boat ride on the Jumna rather than be 
driven to attempting to do so in a frag- 
ment of the stinking moat below the 
Purana Qila, and so on 

Delhi 1s vast, and it 15 said to be 
a microcosm of India, 1 1s inhabited 
liberally by people from all parts of the 
country and shared by all. Seminar’s 
letter refers to ‘Your city’ — but apart 
possibly from the politicians who 
infest the city and have appropriated 
the prettiest real estate in it for them- 
selves, do people still think of them- 
selves as Dilliwallahs, as the Mathur 
Kayasthas of Delhi once did? 

Born of Mathur parents, and 
having had an association with Delhi 
foras longas Ican remember (1 e. from 
circa 1940), Ihave periodically thought 
of myself as an authentic Dilliwallah 
Although much of my childhood was 
spent outside Delhi, we were annual 
winter migrants to the city over six- 
teen years whenIjoined Delhi Univer- 
sity and stewed for the next five 
(1954-9) Thereafter, I was based out- 
side Delhi for the next eleven years 
as a student and then a publisher, 
and have been a publisher here since 
1971 My genes, college days and 
profession have conspired to tie me 
to the city and coloured my view of 
it, 50 in this brief prece I will restrict 
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myselfto what flows from these three 
elements 

One of the traditional conceits of 
the Mathurs of Delhi is that they con- 
sider themselves the highest form of 
ahigh species— perhaps less flamboy- 
ant than the Mathurs once based in 
Lahore, but infinitely more refined 
as speakers of a tongue untainted by 
Punjabi, a cut above those 1n Rajas- 
than, who servilely served provincial 
rulers and said hukum; somewhat 
similarto members ofthe community 
m Agra and Lucknow, but free of the 
small-town smugness of urban U P 
The Mathurs of Delhi also considered 
themselves Dilliwallahs par excel- 
lence, forgetting that the city 1s now 
barely aware of them 


M y father’s family was originally 
from Peepalmandi m Agra, but with 
innumerable relations ın Delhi, my 
mother’s family was once based in 
Chelpuri and Chiraykhana in the Old 
City —always referred to as shaharby 
insiders, and never as Shahjahana- 
bad Early in the 20th century some 
Mathurs from these mohallas colo- 
nized spacious houses with large gar- 
dens in the Civil Lines area, mostly a 
swathe of land with ber orchards 
enclosed by Commissioner's Lane 
and Usmanpur (now Jumna) Road 
Many of them were lawyers, some 
became civil servants, others taught 
Urdu and Persian їп colleges, and 
some concentrated on enjoying good 
food and music Qudsia Bagh and the 
Jumna across Bela (now Ring) Road 
were abiding factors intheir lives —the 
river kept the area fragrant and com- 
paratively cool, its sandy banks yield- 
ing walks and melons 

Some Mathur families were 
persuaded by the early developers of 
New Delhi to move to the new city. 
They clustered around Connaught 
Place, on Barakhamba and Curzon 
(now Kasturba Gandh1) Roads, and 
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areas like Babur Road and Hanuman 
Road Allretained strong connections 
with their kin in ‘Shahar’ and the Civil 
Lines, and all the major shopping — 
whether forclothes, jewellery, spices, 
paan, tin boxes, books and stationery 
—was still done in the Old City 


Y. couldn't bypass Shahar. The 
entry into Delhi was always by train, 
at the Old Delhi railway station (the 
New Delhi station was largely cer- 
emonial until the 1950s) There were 
usually prolonged unscheduled haits 
of the train at the Ghaziabad and 
Shahdararailway stations and, invari- 
ably, on the old iron bridge spanning 
the Jumna, from where passengers 
had theclassical view ofthe dhobis of 
Delhi washing and drying clothes on 
the river bank. The last phase of the 
journey was exhilarating as the train 
chugged through the Salimgarh fort 
and skirted the walls of the Lal Qila. 
the sense of entering a great and his- 
toric city was palpable 

The journey to a home ш very 
central New Delhi was done ina tonga 
or two, with tin trunks and holdalls 
and baskets piled high The route was 
well-trodden, the streets the tonga 
clattered through celebrated it went 
past the Public (now Har Dayal) 
Library, down Nai Sarak, then Chawri 
Bazar, past Qazı Hauz and on to 
Ајтег Gate (through which the tonga 
went, the horse’s hooves echoing), 
past Delhi (now Zakir Husain) Col- 
lege and eventually down and up the 
Minto Bridge slope (where the tonga 
moved at the pace of a pedestrian 
and a gleaming Connaught Place 
came into view) Old Delhi was not 
only an essential and hallowed part 
of the route, but also the place where 
people indulged 1n sharp practices 
(with elegance), sharp talk and, gene- 
rally, were city-slickers in a city they 
ardently believed to be the acme of 
creation 


As late as the 1950s the most 
trusted doctors in Delhi were located 
in Chandni Chowk or Daryagany, and 
the great tailor was Mohammad Umar, 
who functioned in a lane not far from 
Atma Ram's, the best bookshop ın 
Delhi, and in the Kashmiri Gate area. 
You didn't know good cuisine unless 
you had eaten ın Shahar, and of the 
four stylish hotels in Delhi, only the 
Imperial was ın New Delhi. the rest — 
the Cecil, the Swiss and Maidens — 
were in the Civil Lines area When a 
West Indies cricket team first toured 
India, it was housed at Maidens, which 
rocked with calypso rhythms for the 
likes of Wallcot, Weekes, Gomez and 
George Headley. 


А. yes, people wentto Shahar to 
see and ride 1n trams, perhaps the 
ricketiest, slowest and oldest trams in 
the world, but the only ones in north 
India. Noteven Lahore could boast of 
trams. Shahar remained the heart and 
soul of Delhi throughout my days in 
Delhi University Our movements 
circumscribed by poor public trans- 
port (perhapsthe only element of con- 
tinuity in Delhi), the lack of personal 
scooters, motorcycles and cars, an 
outing from the campus usually led 
to Kashmir Gate or the Jama Masjid 
area we often walked there, and the 
route to Chandni Chowk meant using 
the high pedestrian bridge across the 
railway track near Kash Gate and 
often emerging from that exercise cov- 
ered with soot from the puffing steam 
engines below as they pulled wagons 
to or from the Old Delhi station 

Until the late 1950s even those 
living outside the city walls knew 
Shahar reasonably well New and 
Old Delhi together still formed acom- 
paratively compact unit, with New 
Delhiwallahs making regular forays 
into Shahar and the Crvil Lines areas 
Moti Mahal was a premier attraction, 
and the bar and nightclub at Maidens’ 


the fanciest 1n town The Ring Road 
hadn't yetcome into being, so people 
couldn'tignore the Old City 


T. journey to the university meant 
rides through Daryagany and past Lal 
Qila, frequently involving prolonged 
halts 1n these areas as buses were 
changed During these halts one gotto 
know the dhabas and stalls near the 
bus stands, and, 1fasuitable bus failed 
to turn up, the journey was often con- 
tinued on foot or temporarily aban- 
doned in the galis of the Old City 
Commuters thus gotto know the book- 
shops in Daryaganj and Nai Sarak, and 
the kabariwallas nearthe Jama Masjid 
These meanderings also prevented 
some of us from forgetting the Urdu 
script entirely, for the hoardings and 
signboards in the Old City were still 
mostly in Urdu and it was reassuring 
tobeableto decipherthem 

The cohesive, urbane combine 
of New and Old Delhi no longer 
exists and while Delhi has grown into 
a vast city over the last few decades, 
its different parts don't seem to make 
up a whole The area covered by it 
appears to have reverted to what it 
was before Shahar came into being — 
acollection of disconnected villages, 
each with its own ways and manner- 
isms, and altogether more provincial 
than the stylish, integrated city of not 
solongago 

The village I inhabit, roughly 
extending from the Lodi Gardens to 
the Purana Qila, with Khan Market, 
several schools and Sujan Singh Park 
as 1ts focal points, and the ПС, IHC, 
Humayun's Tomb, the Obero1 Hotel 
and Taj Mansingh at its periphery, 15 
agreeable enough, but it’s not a dis- 
tinctive civilization, as Delhi once 
was Itis, nevertheless, a central area 
in acity that has expanded thirty kılo- 
metres afield ın all the cardinal direc- 
tions, and 1s vistted by and known to 
people living 1n the outbanks But 


mostofthe outbanks are less fortunate 
and remain strangers to each other 
There 1s, thus, no such thing as 
a Dilliwallah any more, and this ab- 
sence seems to be part of the present, 
amorphous identity of the city There 
are Londoners and New Yorkers, 
Parisians and Mumbaikars, Mysoreans 
and Hyderabadis, but the inhabitants 
of Delhi are now anonymous Even 
the Mathurs have stopped calling 
themselves Dilliwallahs How can it 
be otherwise 1f you live in GK П, your 
spouse perhaps a Sikh, your son an 
investment banker in New York, your 
daughter-in-law an Italian and your 
grandson unable to digest a decent, 
spiced kabab made of goat meat? 


W. the Dilliwallah may have 
gone into oblivion, the other Kayastha 
conceit — of being traditionally liter- 
ate and literary and, generally, good 
pen-pushers — has prospered in the 
changed environment The Mathurs 
were quick to take to the new educa- 
tional system introduced by the Bri- 
tish and soonentered professions that 
neededthe skills so acquired Pedigree 
Mathur that I am, I became part of a 
comparatively new form of pen push- 
ing in 1961 — publishing, and from my 
publishing peep-hole have not only 
witnessed and participated 1n the 
flowering of publishing ın Delhi over 
the last few decades, but also been 
struck by the spectacular growth ın 
Delhi's educational system and intel- 
lectual infrastructure which catalyzed 
publishing 

India's educational system 15 
much derided, no doubt with good 
reason, but the good should not be 
interred withthe bones one ofthe good 
things 1s that in the hurly-burly of the 
last five decades, as Delhi shed its old 
scales and didn’t quite refashion itself 
as a cohesive whole, it also became 
India’s premier educational centre and 
a magnet for the country in this area 


If Delhi has more automobiles than 
Mumbai, Kolkata and Chennai put 
together, it also probably has more 
authorsthan in thesecities puttogether, 
and produces books in a similarly 
excessive proportion 


Ta wasn'talwaysso Until the mid- 
1960s Bombay wasthe major publish- 
ing centre in the country, with Calcutta 
and Madras not far behind The best 
book printers and binders were in 
these cities, and even ın 1971, when 
the OUP opened its office on Ansari 
Road, its bigger books were usually 
typeset there or 1n Pondicherry With 
every major publishing house shift- 
ing base to Delhi around then or soon 
after, the skills needed to make a 
decent book rapidly developed in the 
region, and Delhi now leads the field 
both in printing and publishing 

Initially 1t was Ansari Road in 
Daryagany that hosted the publishing 
renaissance, and manuscripts from 
Delhi University that nourished it, but 
matching the expansion ofthe city fur- 
ther south and the growth of author- 
yielding institutions ın other parts of 
the city, publishing too 1s no longer 
concentrated along the rim of the Old 
City Penguin are now ın Panchsheel, 
OUP on Jaisingh Road, IndiaInk in 
New Rajendra Nagar, Permanent 
Black in Patpargany and Ravi Dayalin 
a back-room facing a garden and a 
pomegranate tree in Sujan Singh Park 

While the Delhi I knew and 
sometimes felt I belonged to has been 
obliterated, its new and, in many 
ways, much nastier incarnation has 
nevertheless nourished me enor- 
mously with the ideas its contempo- 
rary scholars, thinkers and writers 
have generated A live but violent 
and corrupt Delhi ıs not a pleasurable 
creature to endure, but for a publisher 
in India, ‘If on earth there 1s a place 
of bliss/It 1s this, it 1s this, it 1s this’ 
crazy city 
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The art of living 


ARPANA CAUR 


THIS 1s not the Delhi I grew up in. 
That Delhi was quiet and innocent, 
with very few cars, no television, 
many trees, and a routine rhythm of 
schoolor work, and leisurely walks on 
wide car-less streets. 

WhenIbegantoexhibit in 1974, 
there were two galleries, two collec- 
tors, and two lines forthe happenings 
in the art world 1n a couple of news- 
papers One was considered lucky if 
evenone person walked intoa gallery. 
Friends would tease me. ‘So, when 
are you having your next one-person 
show,' which meant one audience a 
day.So1n 1981, Idıd my sad and funny 
*Missing Audience' series with empty 
chairs but the singer singing alone in 
ecstasy,eyesclosed You somehow had 
to keep the flame burning. 

It has become the past so soon, 
like black and white films. 

Today's Delhi 1s multicoloured, 
it’s the cultural capital of the country 


—atag once attached to Bombay —with 
over a hundred galleries and an open- 
ingevery day As I write, for instance, 
there are openings of two senior non- 
Delhi artists, a discussion on women 
artists їп a gallery 1n Defence Colony 
I have never been to, and a sculptor's 
performance at our own Academy of 
Fine Arts and Literature — all ın one 
evening! 

After a long day of painting, it 
needs courage to attend all these. One 
is usually selective but on a day like 
this, itis impossible to remain in one's 
shell much as one may loveto 

Thisis Delhi It will never allow 
you yourcosy shell anymore ! 

Onceupon atime contemporary 
artists from Delhi, Calcutta and South 
India simply had to go to Bombay to 
earn their bread, not butter, where the 
Sabavalas, Godrejs, Dubashs, Pun- 
doles and Gandhys would welcome 
them with open arms Long gruelling 


journeys, carting large paintings and 
their frames under train berths, stay- 
ing at hard-to-get YWCAs, stretching 
canvasses overnight at the never- 
available Jehangir Gallery! Mumbai’s 
was the open cosmopolitan culture, 
welcoming new forms of art And 
Delhi, the staid babu-city that went to 
sleep at seven, earning the label of dull, 
boring and most of all, uncultured, an 
extension of the ‘agricultured’ North. 

Today, the butter 1s all in Delhi. 
Galleries are always calling and cajol- 
ing artists, rather than the other way 
around Not a day goes by without 
an ‘interested’ visitor, and the phone 
has to be on the recording machine in 
order to paint 

This is the new face of Delhi, 
where people come flocking each 
winter, not only from the U.S. and 
U.K. but also from Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Japan and Jakarta Even artists 
from neighbouring countries like 
Nepal, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Sri 
Lanka now consider Delhi India’s new 
cultural capital 


WW... new 1n this new cultural 


capital? The page three phenomenon, 
where some long to be seen, and 
others are too shy, 1s hereto stay One 
fearfully watches for a familiar face 
behind the camera every time one 
steps into an artist's opening, or even 
a Reshma or Wadali brothers' recital. 
Diplomatic cards pour into artists’ stu- 
dios, committees beckon you, schools 
andcolleges hope you will ‘chief guest’ 
their functions 

You do need a 48-hour day 1f 
you are to do your primary thing — 
painting You аге lucky if you can 

This nde on the magic carpet that 
1s Delhi can be heady but exhausting, 
but the city itself brings you reprieve. 
Every unbearable summer, 1t pushes 
you to the mountains, or back into your 
shell where you can paint to your 
heart’scontent Come tothink of it, one 


lifetime does not seem enough for all 
that you want to paint So much does 
this city offer. 


Т... 1s the National Museum with 
its fabulous miniature and sculpture 
collection, and every visit can trigger 
off fresh images in the mind. There is 
the Crafts Museum where folk art 
flourishes. These folk artists, whocarry 
on generations of community tradi- 
tions, have few takers for their work 
in theirown states. Delhi 1s ther Mecca, 
but they have to pay several visits 
beforethey getachance to exhibit their 
work in their two dream places — Dilli 
Haat and the Crafts Museum While 
both have done a lot to popularize 
folk art, 1t’s obviously not enough for 
the innumerable folk artists ın India’s 
villages 

Then, Delhi has the country’s 
oldest, and perhaps, the only contem- 
porary museum nthe country, the Na- 
tional Gallery of Modern Art. Confined 
to Jaipur House, which refuses to ex- 
pand, nearly 97 per cent of the collec- 
tion 1s in storage, but one still makes 
repeated visits to see the remaining 
three per cent, so lovingly displayed 
by its new director. Though plans for 
a new building were approved а dec- 
ade ago, funds, we’ve been told, are 
lacking. The sprawling Indira Gandhi 
National Centre for Arts seems to be 
lying vacant these days, butat the India 
Habitat Centre, there 1s a buzz of actı- 
vity under its new art directoy, who has 
come from Chandigarh. Nearby, Stein's 
spirit still presides quietly over the 
old charm of the India International 
Centre. 

And of course, there are my 
favourite monuments, which I have 
visited thousands of times, and never 
tire of. The Bangla Sahib gurdwara, the 
quiet, uninhabited air of the Damdama 
Sahib gurdwara, the dargah of Niza- 
muddin Auliya where Amir Khusro 
also lies, Jamali Kamali beyond the 


magnificent Qutub Minar, the dargah 
of Khwaja Bakhtiar Kaki ın Mehrauli, 
the feeling of space atthe Old Fort and 
Humayun's Tomb... I could go on I 
especially likethe little known Khirki 
Masjid, with 1ts myriad arches, and 
nine clusters of nine domes on the 
roof, almost intact after five centuries 

Tucked away behind clusters of tene- 
ments and choked streets 1s Chirag 
Dillt, where peacocks strut around 
tombs camouflaged with plastic waste 

History struggles to breathe and be 
acknowledged in the fashionable and 
chic Hauz Khas village, while hoard- 
Ings scream garish messages from the 
defenceless walls of Masjid Moth. 


W. the coming generations know 
ourquietchildhood in Chandnı Chowk 
and the tears that rise to our eyes in 
Ferozeshah Kotla, Khooni Darwaza 
andthe wellinthe Maulana Azad com- 
plex, wherethe spirits of martyrs whis- 
perindespairatan increasingly violent 
and divided nation? A nation torn by 
contradictions, a nation that ts fast for- 
getting the sacrifices made by martyrs 
asthey dreamt of a free flag, fluttering 
on the ramparts of Red Fort. On every 
crowded street, there 1s one such relic 
from the past, struggling to breathe 
amid the tangle of ugly new construc- 
tions, TV antennae and cables 

Behind my house, the women of 
Shahpur Jat dry hundreds of dung 
cakes every day on the steel walls of 
a thermal power station skirting the 
oldest wall in Delhi, the remnants of 
Siri Fort This strange, surreal mix 
of old and new triggered off a whole 
series of paintings for me, ‘Between 
Dualities’, where I collaborated and 
cosigned with a folk artist (erstwhile 
tattoo artist) who appropriates skin 
colour by actually coating cowdung 
diluted with water on paper. 

In this series, his trees (that Delhi 
once had in abundance) are strangu- 
lated and embraced by neon trees 
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Siri Fort wall, the oldest 13th 
century wall from where the Mongols 
were first defeated, neverto comeback, 
havingconquered large parts of China, 
Europe and Asia, has been ruthlessly 
usurped by voracious builders and a 
banquethall, in connivance with civic 
agents and government builders who 
treat Delhi's monuments as their per- 
sonalfiefdom 

Laws that prevent encroach- 
ments within 100 metres of any monu- 
ment are routinely flouted All pleas 
and letters to the authorities fall on 
deaf ears, perhaps in the mad race for 
money, money and more money, peo- 
ple have become too callous to care 
anymore. 

What is history then? We have 
no reverence for ıt in Delhi And we 
have noreverence forthe innumerable 
court injunctions against noise pollu- 


tion through loudspeakers, amplifiers, 


construction activity, vehicularhorns 
and crackers after 10pm Forbaraats, 
Jagraatas and Punjabi pop, midnight 
1s the magic hour The noise may shat- 
ter your nerves, but any mention 1s 
taboo Wealth must be on garish dis- 
play at weddings, to the accompani- 
ment of loud Punjab: pop, the same 
tunes which soeasily adapt into praise 
ofthealmighty 

Delhi's citizens pray for sleep 
while others prey on their nerves And 
no number of midnight calls to the 
policehelp Butdid these helpin 1984, 
when thousands were burnt alive in or 
outside their homes? 

Delhi has a bloody history You 
can smell it ın post '84 Trilokpuri as 
you can in Tughlaqabad But Delhi 
forgets and forgives, andcarries on It’s 
the place of power, of all the manipu- 
lative chess games of grabbing more 
power, with the empty canopy of India 
Gate as one of the many reminders of 
its capacity for forgiveness, its irony, its 
nostalgia 

Phir blu, kahaan jaoge Ghalib, 
Dilliki galtyan chhorh ke? 
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Wither, 
the walled city 


SATISH JACOB 


AN international survey has recently 
pronounced New Delhi to be among 
the worst cities 1n the world to live in 
That may well be But in my child- 
hood, Old Delhi was a glorious city, 
full of charm, vitality and a vibrant 
culture, a city that fully lived up to a 
Persian poet's description as ‘paradise 
on earth'. The happiest days of my 
childhood during the 1950s were 
spent in the walled city (or Shahja- 
hanabad) where I was born and my 
memories of paradise are still vivid, 
particularly of kite flying and pigeon 
racing and the distinctive culture that 
permeated our lives 

On Eid, the skies above Old 
Delhi would be full of purple, blue, 
green, black, orange and red kites, 
plain and patterned, small and big, fly- 
ing high and low Children’s hearts 
would thrill when two kites got entan- 
gled ina ‘painch’ or dog fight, a strug- 
gle that would be cut short by the 
sudden cry of *woh kaata' when the 
string of one of the kites was cut and 
it fluttered down in defeat I was too 
small to fly kites myself but I watched 
teams engage in contests on the Ram 
Lila grounds and had a field day with 
my friends catching the vanquished 
kites as they descended The best 
time was during the monsoon when 
the dark grey of the sky and whirling 
white clouds provided a dramatic 
backdrop 


Ialso rememberthe pigeon rac- 
ing that happened in the mornings and 
“evenings Nomatter whatthe weather 
— burning hot winds, lashing rains or 
the chill of winter — the kabutar wal- 
lahs never failed to fly their pigeons 
fromtherooftops whilethe wholearea 
resounded to their cries of ‘ha Коо 
aao' Hundreds of them would stud 
the sky, racing along, wings closed, 
moving like arrows across the sky 


Р... racing was an expensive 
hobby generally indulged in only by 
the rich and upper middle classes 
Every Thursday, the Muslim sabbath, 
the who's who of Old Delhi came to 
the big square in front of Jama Masjid 
to buy prized pigeons from Iran and 
Afghanistan A good pair would fetch 
as much as five rupees, a small for- 
tune when you consider that a clerk's 
salary was about Rs 100 on which, 
moreover, he could lead a decent life 
with at least two servants and a com- 
fortable house One rupee would buy 
40 kilos of wheat or four kilos of des: 
ghee and two paise could buy you a 
sumptuous meal of paranthas and 
meat curry The level of comfort was 
high, so too was a feeling of abun- 
dance, which 1s why roadside stalls 
nevercharged anything for dal It was 
servedfree with the meal. 

It was possible to maintain a 
lifestyle befitting a nawab on a small 
income Servants, whole squadrons of 
them, used to work for a household 
without any emoluments They were 
regarded as part of the family and it 
was understood that the master of the 
house would take care of all their 
needs, including the marriage of their 
children Atthe heart of the household 
stood the institution of the mughlani 
(senior housekeeper) She was tradi- 
tionally a woman of high birth and, 
thoughtechnically an employee, held 
in high esteem by the entire family А 
formidable presence in ће house, she 


was governess, teacher and manager 
rolled 1nto one One of her tasks was 
to prepare the daughters of the family 
for their future role as wives by teach- 
ing them how to sew, cook, make lace 
andembroider The khansama or cook 
also played acrucial role because peo- 


' plein Old Delhi loved to entertain and 


serve tenderly prepared delicacies to 
please the discerning palate of their 
gourmand friends Even my father, 
who was nota nawab, held dinner par- 
ties at least twice a month and the 
preparations were both elaborate and 
painstaking 

The walled city was full of 
havelis There are, of course, hardly 
any left now. The havelis abandoned 
by the Muslim aristocracy when it 
migrated to Pakistan were taken over 
either by Hindu refugees who had lost 
their homes in West Punjab or by the 
government As a child I remember 
being struck by how vast they were, I 
do not exaggerate when I say that 
some had courtyards as big as football 
fields In fact, as young boys, we regu- 
larly played cricket in the courtyard of 
a havel: owned by a family of hakims 
in Ballimaran 


T. һауе where Zeenat Mahal, the 
favourite queen of the last Mughal 
emperor, Bahadur Shah Zafar, lived, 
15 now being used as a big iron mar- 
ket, some families have also builttheir 
homes there The old opulence has 
gone The haveli belonging to the 
Englishman, James Skinner, in Galt 
Qasim Jaan had a courtyard in which 
he kept elephants and horses. Mirza 
Ghalib lived in Gali Qasim Jaan and 
so did Shamsuddin Khan, the Nawab 
of Loharu, who was hanged at the 
age of 25 for the murder of William 
Fraser, the Resident of Delhi, the vir- 
tualrulerofthecity Shamsuddin hired 
an assassin who waylaid Fraser one 
winter evening when he was returning 
to his kothi outside Kashmere Gate 


Shamsuddin was later hanged at 
Kashmere Gate, watched by hundreds 
of people. It 1s said that he went to the 
gallows with great dignity and com- 
posure Mirza Ghalib’s reputation, 
however, did not fare so well. He 
was criticised for choosing to testify 
against Shamsuddin even though his 
wife was a Loharu 


A. the havelis of the well-to-do 
had a similar layout A massive gate 
and a high boundary wall were two 
obvious external features Inside, the 
walls were so deep that niches cut into 
them were large enough to be used as 
rooms by the servants or palanquin 
bearers The inner courtyard 1nvari- 
ably had a small garden with foun- 
tains Lining the four sides of the 
courtyard were rooms, arches and 
colonades This was the men’s area, 
known as the diwan khana or mar- 
dana The mardana was connected 
with the zenana by a small door and 
corridor which too had its own garden 
and courtyard A diwan khana and 
zenana were 1ndications of a man's 
position in society, however modest 
ш size and accoutrements they may 
have been Certain trappings, such as 
palanquins — the traditional mode of 
transport forthe women of illustrious 
families - and the kahars who carried 
them, were also essential 

Before the 1930s, men travelled 
1n bullock carts or 1n horsedrawn 
carriages known as ikkas that were re- 
ally a kind of rath covered with a 
canopy Rickshaws, bicycles, tongas 
and trams came later 1n the 1940s I 
remembertravelling with my father in 
a tonga to see a movie at the nearest 
cinemahouse There were about seven 
or eight cinema houses in Old Delhi 
People called them ‘bioscope’ The 
more proletarian members of society 
called them mandwa For some rea- 
son, the old picture halls were hardly 
evercalled by their proper names—the 
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Ritz, the Novelty or Kumar Talkies 
(which incidentally still stands 1n 
Chandni Chowk and has recently been 
renovated). Instead, they were known 
by the area in which they were situated 
So Kumar Talkies was patharwala 
and Jagat was machliwala And the 
movies were advertised by hoardings 
on wheels pushed by two men around 
the busy streets of Chandni Chowk, 
Khart Baolt, Urdu Bazaar, Nat Sadak; 
Dariba, Matia Mahal and Hauz Qazi 
Unknown in those days, M F Husain 
could be seen painting movie hoard- 
ings on Esplanade Road Gramophone 
players and radios were introduced 
around the same time Those who 
were the first to see the heavy black 
discs called them tawas and the name 
stuck 


T. only wide roads ın Old Delhi 
were in Chandni Chowk, Hauz Qazi, 
Khari Ваой and Daryaganj Perhaps 
the passage of tıme expands the sense 
of space experienced in childhood but 
certainly during the hot afternoons 
when we played cricket in the small 
streets in front of ourhomes, the alleys 
and narrow lanes of the neighbour- 
hood appeared perfectly wide to us 
We had seen nothing else, after all 
And perhaps they felt spacious be- 
cause the population ın 1947 was ht- 
tle more than 150,000 In fact, walking 
home from school during winter eve- 
nings was quite scary because there 
were hardly any people on the streets 
Street lights were virtually non exist- 
entand few people had electricity 

In earlier decades, before the 
advent of electricity, the streets were 
illuminated with huge torches known 
as mashals The well-to-do also litup 
their havelis with mashals, the poor 
made do with diyas or earthen lamps 
Iremember the streets being quiet and 
deserted (except for the days when 
mehfils or literary gatherings were 
organised) as I walked home after an 
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evening at a friend’s place. Yet, most 
people felt safe walking on the roads 
at night because crime was rare 

Summer was glorious, filled 
with bliss Families went for picnics 
to places as far as Qutub and Okhla but 
my friends and I were quite happy pur- 
suing adventures nearer home. We’d 
goin groups foraswimin the Jamuna 
and then gorge on the melons and 
kakris we stole from the fields near the 
river. The countryside outside the 
walled city was full of orchards and 
gardens. Further away, Punjabi Bagh, 
Shalimar Bagh, Gulabi Bagh and even 
Jor Bagh enjoyed an abundance of 
trees We wouldfeastonloquat, jamun, 
mangoes, mulberries and ber and most 
of the time the good-natured garden- 
ers did not mind our plunders The 
banks ofthe Jamuna were surrounded 
by fields that were our favourite hunt- 
ing grounds because of the antelopes 
and wild boar that roamed the area in 
hundreds It was such acomplete and 
self-enclosed universe for those who 
lived there that everyone referred to 
the parts of Delhi outside the walled 
city asjungle bar 

We would also stroll in groups 
to Nizamuddin to hear the даулу айз 
at the annual urs marking a saint’s 
death or birth anniversary The urs 
were great occasions for hearing the 
best qawwals in the country. I had the 
good fortune to hear Habib Painter 
sing at the dargah of Hazrat Niza- 
muddin 


Т. tradition of urs and mushairas 
were the vestiges of a more specta- 
cular and stupendous past — Mughal 
civilisation at its zenith. If I loved the 
Old Delhi I grew up in, the people 
around me made it clear that it was 
nothing compared to the splendours 
they either recalled, or had read about, 
of the city’s earlier imperial glory If 
the old families of Old Delhi pre- 
served the cultural traditions by con- 


tnung to hold urs and musharras in 
their homes, it was as much a homage 
to Mughal culture and refinement But 
unlike the mushairas in homes, the 
emperor and nobles held them on a 
much larger scale at the Red Fort or 
in their mansions. These were great 
social occasions, talked about for 
weeks and graced by the presence of 
some of the best Urdu poets of the 
times such as Mir, Momin, Ghalib, 
Zauq and Dard 


T. mahaul during Mughal times 
was the exact antithesis of the decay 
and decline that characterise Old 
Delhitoday The streets and alleys pul- 
sated with life, beauty, grace and a 
refinement that overwhelmed visi- 
tors This was a culture that knew it 
was splendid and proud of its achieve- 
ments The tea houses in the walled 
city were frequented by intellectuals, 
poets, royal courtiers and scholars 
who would spend hours discussing the 
topics of the day It was not just Indi- 
ans who were enchanted by the street 
life, culture and shops; the city's fame 
spread far and wide Chandni Chowk, 
for example, came to be regarded as 
one of the greatest trading centres and 
bazaars of the Orient, particularly for 
jewellery, a place where merchants 
from China, Arabia and Persia would 
congregate to buy and sell precious 
stones, perfumes and fabulous bro- 
cades 

After the Mutiny, of course, 
many prominent Muslim families fell 
on bad times as the British wreaked 
their terrible retribution on perceived 
collaborators or sympathisers. The 
fortunes of many plummeted, the 
fall in social status was often greater 
The members of some former Mughal 
families resorted to earning a living 
from selling racing pigeons Some 
princesses ended up marrying com- 
moners or begging on the streets be- 
cause their entire families had been 


wiped out in the bloodbath that fol- 
lowed the Mutiny and the families and 
acquaintances that remained were 
simply too frightened to take them in 
forfear of British retaliation 

Today's mad congestion was 
unknown then, naturally enough, but 
itwasalsounknown when I was grow- 
1ng up Ofcourse, areas suchas the one 
where Old Delhi railway station 1s 
now located and the area between 
Company Garden and Kashmere Gate 
were quite heavily populated But 
somehow the canals and the foliage of 
the tree-lined roads imparted a sense 
of peace and order Forexample, there 
was a big pond between the Town Hall 
and Nai Sadak in Chandni Chowk 
where, later on, the Clock Tower was 
built. And acanal flowed from the Red 
Fort to Fatehpur Mosque with gigan- 
tic mango and jamun trees lining the 
way Inthe hot summer, bamboo poles 
would be fixed on both sides of the 
pavements in Chandni Chowk with 
vast swathes of brightly coloured 
cloth stretched across them to provide 
shade for pedestrians 


B. the sights, sounds and smells 
of this colourful outdoor life were 
shrouded in mystery forthe women of 
the zenana where life went on, month 
after month, year after year, with a 
relentless monotony relieved only by 
the occasional visit from an aunt, 
cousin or somerelative Women rarely 
wentoutanywhere Sincethecity was 
predominantly Muslim, purdah was 
observed by all women Somehow, 
women devised their own entertain- 
ment, joking and gossiping among 
themselves or with the servants and 
looking forward to festivals, parties 
and weddings The boredom was so 
phenomenal that some women would 
organise weddings of their dolls and 
host parties for the families of the 
‘bride’ and ‘bridegroom’ If nothing 
else, it gave these cloistered womena 


chance to dress up and look forward 
tosomething Sometimes nautch girls 
would be invited to sing and dance on 
special occasions 

Unable to participate in the exter- 
nal world, women relied on their own 
elaborate intelligence networks to 
find out what was happening 1n the 
city —who was marrying whom, whose 
child was misbehaving, whose parents 
were being neglected or whose hus- 
band was philandering Since respect- 
able women rarely went shopping 1n 
the market, merchants took their 
wares to them So, apart from bring- 
ing fruit, sweetmeats, bangles and 
clothes to the women inside their 
havelis, the female merchandise sell- 
ers would also convey to them gossip 
and news from the wider society other- 
wise inaccessible 


T.. lack of education and know- 
ledge meant most women were mar- 
kedly superstitious They tended to 
blame evil spirits for virtually every 
ailmentand would call mendicants or 
holy men, asking for amulets and 
charms to keep the evil spirits away It 
was common for people in the walled 
city to describe dust storms during the 
summer as ‘the marriage’ of djinns or 
evil spirits Old women would quickly 
put a broom under the leg of a bed in 
the hope that it would keep the dyinns 
away Women were gullible victims of 
quacks and their cures I remember 
some who visited my neighbourhood 
claiming that burying the blood of a 
cockerel was a wonderful way of ex- 
orcising ghosts 

Despite the dependence on holy 
men and traditional forms of medi- 
cine, western-style education had 
nevertheless started making inroads 
towards the end of the 19th century St 
Stephen’s College was started ın 1881 
and Hindu College a few years later 
Both Muslims and Hindus needed 
much cajoling to persuade them to 


send their daughters to school or col- 
lege Queen Mary School, set up by 
Christian missionaries in 1911, was 
one of the first school for girls to be 
established in northern India Initially 
located near the Jama Masjid (it was 
later moved to Tis Hazari when more 
space was required), its exceptionally 
high walls were built out of deference 
to Muslim parental anxiety that no 
prying eyes should get a glimpse of 
the young girls who were, 1n any case, 
accompanied by chaperones who 
waited in one part of the building until 
school wasover 


T. daughters of the Muslimaristo- 
cracy and the upper middle classes 
began attending school, arriving in 
elegant horse-drawn carriages Their 
attendance marked a revolution in 
social customs, a radical break with 
the tradition of keeping girls at home 
and in a state of 1gnorance For boys 
too, education became more popular 
as parents realised that ıt could help 
theirsons find secure government jobs 
and improve their matrimonial pros- 
pects Those families who refused to 
embrace education and stuck to feu- 
dalattitudes gradually but inexorably 
fell behind the times 

The onset of western education 
also brought about changes in life- 
style men began to wear western 
clothes, European-style furniture was 
introduced in homes, eating out in res- 
taurants and hotels became accept- 
able, the cigarette pushed the hookah 
into obscurity, sherbet and falooda 
gave way to soda lemonade, horse- 
drawn carriages were forced to give 
right of way to motor cars, and instead 
of buying havelis, affluent people 
bought houses in the new residential 
areas of Civil Lines and New Delhi 
The walled city beganto change Peo- 
ple increasingly began to seek jobs 
1n government offices and commer- 
cial establishments "Traders became 
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1mportant and respectable citizens, as 
did factory owners In direct propor- 
tion to their earlier social ascendancy, 
the former nobility now fell into dec- 
line and was relegated to the fringes 


Å imos all senior officials were 
British in the decades before inde- 
pendence Some Indians held them in 
great awe My father would tell me, 
without irony, that any Indian sum- 
moned by a British officer would ins- 
tinctively feel nervous and half-guilty 
as though he were a schoolboy being 
hauled up by a policeman; he would 
adjust his cap, button up his coat and 
look anxiously at the sahib's face to 
decipher what exactly lay in store. It 
came as no surprise, therefore, that a 
newspaper in the 1930s offered the 
following advice to Indians on how 
to conduct themselves when called to 
the home oroffice of an Englishman 
*Do not go to visit an Englishman 
before 10 a.m and after | p m. If an- 
other visitor comes then leave. Take 
permission to leave The British do 
not have the custom of telling you to 
£0, so do not wait for him to say some- 
thing, just leave If the lady of the 
house is presentthen wish herrespect- 
fully If the lady extends her hand to 
shake yours, only then shake hands 
with her Donotcommenton herlooks. 
Do not tell her your problems or of 
any other persons, only if she asks 
may you tell her Very often Indians 
say things that annoy the British, so 
becareful 

Dress properly, do not wear a cap or 
loose pyjama. do not under any cir- 
cumstances talk of personal and fam- 


" ily matters Sometimes elderly people 


ask questions as to how many rooms 
there are 1n the kothi or what is the 
person's salary or if he knows so and 
so This ıs considered extremely ım- 
proper Apart from this Indians have 
the habit of asking sahibs for letters 
of recommendation for friends or 
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acquaintances — this 15 the reason they 
donot wantto meet Indians ' 

The glorious heritage of Old 
Delhi makesthe decline ofthe past 50 
yearsall the more distressing for peo- 
ple like me who lived and grew up in 
this enchanted, gentle and civilised 
city The powernever failed. Running 
water was available 24 hours a day 
The air was clean The streets of the 
bazaars were sprinkled with water 
during the summer afternoons to keep 
the dust levels down That Old Delhi 
15 now a distant dream It could not 
have survived unchanged, it had to 
meet the challenges of the modern 
world and adopt, but it failed to 
emerge from this enterprise success- 
fully because it was let down by the 
bankruptcy of political leadership and 
administration 


Y it hasn't been for lack of admı- 
nistration or management Ironically, 
until the late 1950s, only a deputy 
commissioner administered Delhi 
Now there 15 a lieutenant governor, 
chief minister, state assembly, mayor, 
municipal corporation, and a Delhi 
Development Authority But every- 
where corruption and chaos prevail 
Everything, from roads to sewers, 1s 
choking. Old Delhi is dying. Mir Тад 
Mir once said, “и jo ek shahr tha 
aalam mein intikhaab/Hum rehne 
wale hain usi шуге dayar ke — There 
was а city, famed throughout the 
world/Where dweltthe chosen spirits 
of the age/Delhi its name, fairest 
among the fair/Fate looted it and laid 
1t desolate/And to that ravaged city I 
belong ' 

If the equally great poet Zauq 
were to see what has become of Old 
Delhi now, he would not have asked, 
as he once did in a famous couplet, 
‘Kaun jaye Zauq Dilli kt galryan chor 
ke’—Who would wish to leave the lanes 
of Delhi and live elsewhere? Instead, 
he wouldask whocould bearto stay? 


Learning to belong 


PAVAN K VARMA 


I DO not ‘belong’ to Delhi, so why 
should Delhi belongto me? Cana per- 
son belong to any one city, and, сапа 
city belong to any person? A city like 
Delhi symbolises a vast anonymity. 
An individuals part of a personalised 
world Where do the two meet? What 
1s that cross-section at which the city 
loses its objectivity to become for an 
individual an extension of his self? 
And, what 15 that point at which an 
individual transcends his own per- 
sonal world to embrace the larger 
objectivity ofa city? 

These are difficult questions to 
answer I was not born in Delhi My 
parents were not born in Delhi. My 
grandparents were not born in Delhi. 
How Шеп do I claim this city to be my 
own? I first came to Delhi as a one- 
yearold child in 1954 when my father, 
who was in government, was posted 
to the new capital of India. My first 


memories are of growing up in Мап: 


Nagar, now called Rabindra Nagar, a 
residential area only 1nhabited by 
other government servants. Man 
Nagar was then almost at the periph- 
ery of New Delhi Outside its gates 
was the seductive wilderness of Lodhi 
Gardens 

New Delhi was a small city It 
was the city of Lutyens and Baker, 
largely homogeneous, a bureaucratic 
city symbolising power rather than 
money Its inhabitants were few, the 
municipal pressures on them fewer 


When the first traffic lights were 
erected, people were amused Raj 
Path was then still remembered as 
Kingsway, Queen Mary's Avenue had 
not yet been christened Pandit Pant 
Marg, and anew name for Connaught 
Place was decades away Absorbed in 
its new-found importance, New Delhi 
was essentially more a hierarchy than 
acity, presided over by the privileged 
layer of senior bureaucrats, estab- 
lished politicians and old money. 

In my early years, I do not recall 
a visit to the old city, exceptto catch a 
train from the Delhi railway station. 
Shahjahanabad, defined by the tower- 
ing minarets of Jama Masjid and the 
ramparts of Red Fort, and distinctive 
for its labyrinthine alleys, galis and 
kuchas, was opaque to me This was 
both understandable and (for me) 
ironic Understandable, because New 
Delhi stood as much for continuity as 
acomplete rupture with the past The 
continuity was self-evident New 
Delh: was one more city їп an unbro- 
ken history that had made Delhi the 
city of several empires and kingdoms 
The rupture was less proclaimed, but 
equally transparent. 

New Delhi was built to ex- 
pressly break its association with the 
oldercity ruled by the Mughals. When 
in 1911, 1t was decided to shift the Bri- 
tish capital to Delhi, both Lutyen and 
Baker initially wanted to integrate the 
old city with the new 1n a manner that 
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would allow the former to retain its 
essential character and yet stem the 
chaotic commercialization and indus- 
trialization that was destroying it As 
historian Narayani Gupta writes 1n 
Delhi Between Two Empires (OUP 
1997) ‘A long processional avenue 
was planned from the fort through 
Delhi Gate, past a park and a boule- 
vard with the houses of Indian princes 
lining both sides Another was to cut 
through the side of Jama Masjid from 
the proposed King Edward Memorial 
Park, and bear southwestward to the 
new railway station, whence another 
road was to lead to Kashmir Gate ' 

These roads were never built 
Thus 1 was that the sharp contrast 
between anexpansiveresidential area 
and an over-congested commercial 
slum was formalized and perpetuated. 
Shahjahanabad was deliberately left 
to die as a neglected memory of a 
rejected past. And New Delhi was cre- 
ated as a ‘new’ statement of imperial 
intention, even if its architects, 1n an 
act of benign indulgence, took some 
architectural motifs of the past and 
incorporated them ın the red sand- 
stone buildings on Raisina Hill 


T. irony is that my first serious cer- 
ebral discovery of Delhi had little to 
do with New Delhi, where had grown 
up, but with Old Delhi, which I had 
never visited as a child In the early 
'80s, I began to research the life of 
Mirza Ghalib The book that finally 
emerged (Penguin 1998) was really a 
portrait of the old city in the 19th cen- 
tury using Ghalib’s life as a focus I 
have often wondered why I wrote this 
book I had studied history but was 
not a historian I loved Urdu but had 
no formal training 1n literature But I 
was fascinated by the period in which 
Ghalib lived 

The Mughal empire was then in 
its death throes, although the British, 
the de facto rulers, still pretended to 
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bow before the last Mughal emperor, 
Bahadur Shah Zafar, whose writ did 
not run beyond the Red Fort. It was a 
period when Delhi went through the 
trauma of 1857 It was a time when, 
within its wall, Urdu poetry came into 
its own It was a phase of great cultu- 
ral achievement and unprecedented 
political decline 


Т. period fascinated me but I hardly 
knew the city in which it unfolded I 
was a product of the wide boulevards 
of New Delhi, not the narrow lanes of 
Shahjahanabad My exposure was to 
the bureaucratic insularities and cer- 
titudes of the new city, not the genteel 
impoverishment and neglect of the 
old Yet, my first emotional umbilical 
chord with Delhi was through the 
many years happily researching its 
previous incarnation Shahjahanabad 

The biography of Ghalib led toa 
second book onthe old city: Mansions 
at Dusk — The Havelts of Old Delhi 
My research on Ghalib had taken me 
innumerable times to Shahjahanabad 
On such visits, I was able to see the 
plight of the old city I was witness to 
the relentless destruction of a habitat 
which was once home to a cultured 
nobility, who lived in beautiful havelis, 
the end product of a definitive archi- 
tectural tradition I was deeply con- 
cerned that 1f no attempt was made 
to chronicle what the city once was 
through the little that remained of its 
past, soon there would be nothing 
remaining in the present to reconstruct 
that past Thus began the 1dea of the 
book on the havelis of Delh1 Sondeep 
Shankar, a well known photographer, 
became a ready ally Every weekend, 
for more than a year, Sondeep and I 
would travel to the old city and mar- 
vel afresh at 1ts many seductions and 
the pace at which they were being 
destroyed 

The Havelis of Old Delhi ıs asad 
book It helped chronicle the lifestyle 


and idiom of a bygone era, but it could 
not stem the indifference of the pow- 
ers that be Meanwhile, New Delhi 
continued to grow phenomenally, far 
beyond the expectations of any town 
planner Undoubtedly, New Delhi will 
always remain the apex bureaucratic 
citadel and the unquestioned politi- 
calcapitalofIndia In this sense, it can 
neverchange 

Butoverthe years, it has become 
much more than just a city of politi- 
cians and bureaucrats Today, it is a 
commercial city too. À new middle 
class, confident of its entrepreneurial 
skills, has made 1t a home Industrial 
units have begun to dot its suburbs 
Money powerhas begun to jostle with 
political power, and very often the two 
are inextricably linked New residen- 
tial areas have come up far beyond 
the penphery of Lutyen’s vision Peo- 
ple from all over India have made 
the city their home The old middle 
class, monetarily frayed at the edges, 
has given way to the new rich The 
expanding city has swallowed up 
entire villages For the first time, it 
has spread its tentacles across the 
Yamuna Irecall my father in the early 
'60s trying desperately to locate 
Defence Colony When we built our 
home ın Vasant Vihar in the early "70s, 
taxidrivers would refuseto go beyond 
Moti Bagh I will never forget a 
scooter-walla turning to me and say- 
ing Kahan jangal mein le ja rahe 
hain? 


| remember too that to catch my 
school bus, I had tocycleto Moti Bagh 
since the bus did not venture beyond 
Moti Bagh Today, New Delhr's resi- 
dential suburbs extend for 20 kilome- 
tres beyond Vasant Vihar which has 
become a mainstream residential 
area There are other things that have 
changed in New Delhi I distinctly 
rememberthe pleasure of sleeping out 
under a star-bedecked sky during 


summer There were no mosquitoes 
We never slept under mosquito nets 
There was no water shortage I have 
no memory of any powercuts 

Like its newer incarnation, Old 
Delhi too 15 a picture of both change 
and continuity In spite of the on- 
slaught on the basic character of the 
City, its essential features have not 
changed Shahjahanabad is a histo- 
rical city It can be mutilated but it 
cannot completely obliterate its past 
Undoubtedly, from a gracious feudal 
city inhabited by not very many more 
than a 100,000 people, itis now acom- 
mercial slum The lovely Nahar-1- 
Bihisht once flowed through the 
centre of a streetlined avenue called 
Chandni Chowk Today that street 
has become so crowded that one can 
hardly walk 


T... was a time when the old city 
was so quiet thatthe ‘tuk tuk tuk’ 
sound of the karigar (artisan) beating 
silver and gold into vark (thin fouls) 
could be heard clearly within a radius 
ofafurlong Today overthe din oftraf- 
ficand small factories running lathes, 
one has to shoutto converse Not too 
long ago (in fact in the earlier part of 
the lastcentury), through the summer 
months at about five 1n the evening, 
whenthe worst heat ofthe day was on 
the wane, a bullock cart laden with 
water would start its leisurely, water- 
sprinkling journey from the Town 
Hall, passing by the Fountain Chowk, 
Jama Maspd, Chawri Bazar, Hauz 
Qazi and other important areas The 
entire city would wake up around 
this time from its leisurely afternoon 
siesta Today, innumerable industrial 
establishments work through the 
night, be 1t summer or winter. The old 
city 1s physically there, but only as a 
settlement without a soul 

My third book on Delhi (Harper 
Collins 1993) had its origins in a 
request by Raghu Rat, the wellknown 


photographer Raghu had been photo- 
graphing the city for many years He 
asked me to write a text to accompany 
his photographs. I wrote the text ın 
first person, as a sutradhar who was 
in Delhi when Indraprastha was built, 
and who also was there to witness the 
first British viceroy enter the newly 
built Viceregal Lodge atop Raisina 
Hillin 1931 . 


T. narratıve has a parallel theme. It 
begins with dawn and ends at dusk 
The opportunity to write aboutthe city 
through a highly personalised and 
subjective prism reinforced my sense 
of kinship with it Perhaps forentirely 
irrational reasons, Inow began to look 
at Delhi not only as an object of re- 
search but as something personal and 
familiar, a process not very different 
fromacar acquiring a human person- 
ality after long years in a family For 
me the city became an individual with 
a soul, a territory with a personalised 
story, a persona which І could relate 
to ata private meeting point This pri- 
vate world, of man and city, 1s insepa- 
rable now from my relationship with 
Delhi 

The Millennium Book on New 
Delhi whichIhelpededit, was my first 
project specifically on New Delhi. It 
was Home Minister L.K  Advani's 
idea to have such a book He felt that 
New Delhi had grown and evolved 
from a small colonial city built by the 
British asa statement oftheir imperial 
might, to a cosmopolitan metropolis 
presiding over the destiny of a free 
India and the world's largest demo- 
cracy He wanted a book on the self- 
conscious personality of New Delhi. 

I vividly recall the first meeting 
on the planning of this book which 
took place onacold December morn- 
ing 1n 1998 in the ornate conference 
room of the Home Ministry in the 
North Block under the chairmanship 
of the then Home Secretary (and the 


chief editor of the book) B P Singh I 
was the youngest among those who 
had been called to give ideas on the 
book Not surprisingly I was asked to 
draw a draft outline on the structure of 
the book The outline was written on 
a golden afternoon on the last day of 
that year during a holiday in Simla 
The book, which had contributions 
from Khushwant Singh, the late Pro- 
fessor Ravinder Kumar, Sunita Kohli, 
Mark Tully, Madhu Jain and others, 
was published by Oxford University 
Press and released by the President 
of India in February 2001 at perhaps 
the only book launch ever held at 
the Ashoka Hall of the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. 


| I sit down to draw a balance sheet 
on my association with Delhi, do I 
have no more to show than an involve- 
ment in writing four books on the 
city? I know the relationship 1s much 
deeper I do not know if the city be- 
longs to me, but I do know that I have 
no other place I can call home Even 
though I was not born in this city, I 
grew up init It provided the back- 
ground to my childhood, and the foun- 
dation on which I structured my later 
life Itisthecity where I met my wife 
It ıs the city where my children were 
born 

My forefathers came from a 
small district town near Varanasi 
called Ghazipur A poet sorecalled his 
association with Ghazipur 
Ye galian mera bachpan yahan se 
guzra haVKahanian jo suni thi yahan 
pe зой hain 
(My childhood has passed by in these 
alley ways/The stories I heard then 
continue to sleep here) 

Perhaps that is my bond with 
Delhi And I know for sure that even 
if I remain a perpetual aspirant to 
‘belong’ to it, for my children, who 
were born here, there can be no other 
home 
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Resident alien 


AJOY BOSE 


CONSIDERING how much I now 
detest the city, my first memories of 
Delhı are actually quite amiable Inthe 
early '60s, visiting Delhi as a ten year 
old to attend a cousin’s wedding, I 
remember the city as a quaint diver- 
ston from the relentless urban hustle 
bustle of my home in Calcutta The 
streets were wide and empty and the 
lack of clatter of trams and buses 
was a pleasant surprise. Even more 
surprising was the predominance of 
bicycles on the road, many of them 
mounted by ladies wearing strange 
tight-fitting outfits which I later learnt 
were Sadhna style salwar kameez 
suits ForaCalcutta boy who had never 
before seen Indian women wear any- 
thing else but saris or ride bicycles, it 
was the highlight of my first encoun- 
ter with the capital of the country 

I returned to the city nearly a 
decade later, only to find that its old 
world charm was fast fading This 
time I was more than a boy attending 
awedding Asanundergraduate at St 
Stephen’s College, Ihad enough time 
to discover that Delhi, by the start of 
the ’705, had become rough and unruly, 
far removed from my boyhood memo- 
ries The streets were still wide but the 
clatter of traffic had increased by leaps 
and bounds There were no trams but 
the buses were mobile monsters which 
held unimaginable terrors forthose on 
the roads as well the passengers within 

Apart from engaging in a race 
to death with cars, auto-rickshaws, 
cycles and sundry pedestrians, Delhi 
buses provided a remarkable ritual 
celebrating the horrors of bus travel 
It was not just overcrowding — buses 
1n Calcutta carried far more numbers 


The first problem here was that buses 
usually halted way beyond the bus 
stop, provoking a mad stampede of 
passengers. Second, by design or 
accident, doors of Delhi buses in the 
’70s were tortuously narrow, almost 
half the width of their Calcutta coun- 
terparts Most importantly, there was 
still no notion of a queue which was 
invented 1n Delhi only during the 
Emergency (perhaps one of the few 
gains of those 19 months) It was an 
amazing spectacle to see passengers 
hurling themselves simultaneously 
at narrow doors with the conductor 
trying his best to push them out 

The damsels ın salwar kameez 
suits riding bicycles, who had so 
caught my boyish imagination, had 
completely disappeared from the 
roads of Delhi. They were trapped 
inside Delhi buses suffering a fate 
worse than death I was used to Cal- 
cutta buses wherethe conductor, when 
ladies got in or out, led a chorus cry- 
ing ‘ladies are coming’, which warned 
male passengers to press back, how- 
ever crowded the space, to avoid any 
physical contact with feminine flesh 
To my horror I found that on a Delhi 
bus, exactly the opposite happened 
Most male passengers as well as the 
conductor seemed determined to have 
close encounters with the feminine 
kind Indeed, such was my Calcutta 
upbringing and so crude were the 
advances made on the hapless lady 
passengers that I had repeated physi- 
cal scraps оп my first few bus journeys 
in Delhi, much to the surprise of both 
victims and perpetrators 

Meanwhile, the stately architec- 
ture of St Stephen’s College with its 


academic elegance (or was it elegant 
academics”) offered a sanctuary away 
from the rest of the city Even the un- 
familiar and wholly obnoxious ritual 
of ragging could not mar the brunches 
of mince and scrambled eggs at the 
cafeteria or lolling around the quad- 
rangle lawns ın front of the residential 
blocks Behind the back gate of the 
college lay Miranda House, inviting 
fantasies involving women who never 
had to board Delhi buses 


A. St Stephen’s the rest of the city, 
including adjoining colleges except 
Miranda House, simply did not exist 
My friendship with a leading wrest- 
ler from the college across the road 
(though it did save me from ragging) 
was openly frowned upon by my peers 
in Stephen's Coming from Calcutta 
where snobs were considered a lowly 
species, this was my first encounter 
with social snobbery On the other 
hand, when the riff-raff outside did 
impose themselves on college life, I 
found Stephanians strangely submis- 
sive I still remember in my very first 
fortnightin Stephen’s a fellow student 
being dragged out by the scruff of his 
neck from the packed college dining 
hall by just three hoods from acollege 
across the road The absence of pro- 
test or resistance from the more than 
300 Stephanians present left me com- 
pletely baffled 

I was sent for my undergraduate 
studies to St Stephen’s to escape the 
Naxalite turmoil in the colleges of Cal- 
cutta Having rejected ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ ın my precocious read- 
ing bouts 1n school and regarding my- 
self more of a liberal than an extremist, 
I very much doubt that I would have 
displayed any inclination towards 
Naxalism had I stayed on in Calcutta 
Butthe culture shock in Delhi, whether 
on its buses or within the 1vory towers 
of Stephen’s, may well have triggered 
off unknown impulses inside me 


Moreover, the few peers in college I 
did like belonged to the minority 
Naxalite group 1n Stephen’s and it 
did not take me long to embrace the 
romance of the extreme Left I have 
happy memories of marching down 
Mall Road singing revolutionary songs 
with my newfound comrades on our 
way to eat bun makhan at the dhaba 
in Khyber Pass However, a series of 
outrageous escapades in college cul- 
minating in a fight with a RSS goon 
(my first encounter with the organı- 
zation) finally provoked the college 
authorities to clamp a lock on my 
hostel room, cutting short my stint at 
St Stephen's as well my university 
studies 

IleftDelhi shortly afterwards to 
make revolution in the Biharcountry- 
side but not before an educative stop- 
over in a city slum. This was my first 
experience of living inaslumalthough 
there wasalargeslumcolony rightnext 
to my house in North Calcutta There 
were five of us from St Stephen's 
cramped inside a tiny airless room 
whose only ventilation came from the 
open door Fortunately, it was winter 
andinany case we were much too fired 
up with fresh revolutionary zeal tocare 
about our sordid surroundings The 
only serious problem lay in conduct- 
ing our morning ablutions in a ditch 
outside — yet another first for all of us 


T. problem became particularly 
vexatious if one got the urge at night 
when stray dogs prowled the slum 
colony Onenight, acomrade who con- 
sidered himself superior to others be- 
cause of his supposedly better grasp 
of Marxist dialectics (he 1s now a 
bigwig 1n some international agency 
abroad), was desperate enough to 
venture out A few minutes later we 
could hear the barking of dogs ın the 
distance We could not but speculate 
on the plight of our senior comrade 
1f set upon by the slum dogs True 


enough, the barking got louder and 
louder till suddenly he burst through 
the door frothing at the mouth and 
naked from the waist downwards 
Close behind him was a pack of snarl- 
ing dogs straight out of a scene in 
Uncle Tom's Cabin Our gusts of laugh- 
ter as we rolled on the floor got even 
louder when our hapless dialectical 
expert complained bitterly about the 
lack of comradely sympathy Many 
months laterin Bihar as the revolution 
collapsed around our heads, recalling 
this ludicrous episode of our life ın a 
Delhi slum would still evoke consi- 
derable mirth 


| was back ın Delhi less than three 
years later, recruited from a failed 
revolution by Aruna Asaf Ali, a revo- 
lutionary firebrand in the days of the 
freedom struggle and widow of the 
capital's first mayor Агипајі, who 
published a pro-Soviet leftwing news- 
paper, Patriot and a magazine, Link, 
magnanimously offered a college 
dropout like me the position of a 
trainee reporter. My monthly stipend 
was just three hundred rupees but [had 
seen enough hard times by then to live 
in Delhi on this pathetic sum I was for- 
tunate to find at eighty rupees a month, 
accommodation up on the roof of a 
government quarter tn Lodhi Colony 
The room was fairly large with three 
walls, the fourth made of wooden 
planks (government regulations did 
not allow the construction of a full 
fledged pucca barsatı room) The roof 
was completely private surrounded by 
high walls One could have a bath, 
smoke dope and even fornicate out in 
the open The only problem was that 
on winter nights, it did get somewhat 
chilly with the wind whistling through 
the large gaps on the wooden planked 
wall To my misfortune, my first win- 
terin Lodhi Colony saw temperatures 
plummet to near zero degree centi- 
grade for several nights running, mer- 
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cilessly exposing my lack ofa proper 
bed or bedding After three sleepless 
nights, Iturned ın wearing every stich 
of clothing that lowned, and slept like 
alog 


F. was provided by Jolly Mess, a 
local Bengali chummery which 
served fish twice a day and special 
mutton orchicken lunches on Sundays 
for an incredible hundred rupees a 
month Which meant that after paying 
for my room and food, I was still left 
with more than a hundred rupees — 
enough for bus journeys and Charmi- 
nar fags I was all set to discover the 
world of journalism on Bahadur Shah 
Zafar Marg, Delhi’s Fleet Street My 
chief editor was Edatata Narayanan, 
an eccentric genius who obsessively 
combatted the forces of American 
capitalism and its minions in India 
The new spaper'seditorial policy was 
unabashedly partisan, supporting the 
CPIand Left Congressatatime when 
Indira Gandhi was still 1n the pro- 
Soviet mode But the newspaper’s 
approach to international and domes- 
tic politics did not concern me I was 
far too busy pursuing the crime beat 
which each day introduced me to a 
fresh facet of the city 

Thesqualid shanty towns of East 
and Outer Delhi, paunchy crooked 
cops in betel juice stained police sta- 
tions, social angularities of the Mus- 
lim ghetto around Jama Masjid, Tihar 
Jail with its cons and dope pushers, 
call girl rackets in public sector hotels 
~ an endless kaleidoscope of new 
faces and places provided me writing 
material My peers were hardboiled 
investigative city reporters, poorly 
paid and shabbily dressed Most were 
men and the few women mn the profes- 
sion shared the same single-minded 
hunger for news There was little 
glamour in Delhi journalism those 
days and the brief advent of a chauf- 
feurdriven lady reporter wearing dia- 
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monds and lipstick, I remember, cre- 
atedquiteadiversion 

Then came the summer of 1975 
andeverything changed The day be- 
fore Emergency was imposed, I had 
been assigned my first major political 
story — a public rally at the Ramlila 
Маздап addressed by Jayaprakash 
Narayan Next morning, much to my 
disappointment, no newspapers were 
atthedoorstep On my way to Bahadur 
Shah Zafar Marg, I had no inkling 
what had happened till I entered the 
newspaper office and a grim-faced 
colleague warned, ‘Keep your mouth 
shut, Emergency has been declared ' 
Inside the darkened office which was 
without electricity, 1t took some time 
for me to grasp the enormity of events 
sweeping the capital, including the 
arrest of thousands of politicians and 
the imposition of censorship heralded 
by the snapping of power lines to 
newspaper offices As we sat devas- 
tated їп the dark only the chief editor 
seemed happy, cackling about how 
the rightwing had got 1ts comeup- 
pance Later we went to Indira Gan- 
dhi's residence where vast rented 
crowds, including a large band of 
eunuchs, shouted slogans supporting 
the Emergency 


l. 15 amazing to recall in these days 
of VVIP security that even the day 
after the government had put the 
entire Opposition behind bars, anyone 
could walk right up to the gates of the 
prime mintster's house without being 
checked The days, weeks and months 
that followed were indeed a night- 
mare There was so much toreportbut 
not a word appeared in newspapers 
Homes smashed by bulldozers, old 
people and teenagers castrated 1n 
sterilization camps, the bloodbath at 
Turkman Gate, student leaders ab- 
ducted by policemen from the JNU 
campus It is difficult to describe the 
frustration of not being able to see a 


single line in print even as my note- 
books kept filling up with sensational 
news 

I was relegated to covering bor- 
ing functions organised by embassies 
and cultural organisations belonging 
to the socialist bloc, where apart from 
disseminating the usual communist 
propaganda, sycophant Congress 
ministers were given an opportunity 
to drone on about the gains of the 
Emergency The North Koreans were 
particularly active and before long 
I was sick at the very mention of 
the great leader Kim Il Sung and the 
Juche idea The audience at these 
functions mainly consisted of hired 
crowds from Delhi slums brought by 
Congress leaders at piecemeal rates 
I remember one North Korean func- 
tion when a last minute wrangling 
over rates caused a commotion in the 
hall It was difficult to explain to 
anxious North Korean diplomats ask- 
ing whether the protests were against 
their great leader and the Juche 1dea 
thatthe fuss was about money and not 
ideology 


M... my chief editor was 
getting increasingly eccentric and 
paranoid One winternight, he annou- 
nced to me that a trained CIA agent 
had sneaked into the office and I was 
to immediately ask the authorities to 
havehimarrested Irushed outto find 
a wretched homeless fellow taking 
shelter from the cold outside and had 
to shoo him away quickly before he 
could becharged with espionage The 
chief editor soon fell out with the 
Emergency regime in a fit of charac- 
teristic truculence Having been the 
only editor to openly support the 
Emergency, he now wentto the oppo- 
site extreme, blacking out Sanjay 
Gandhi's photographs and actively 
encouraging us to break censorship 
laws One night a frenzied mob of 
Congress goons arrived to burn down 


П 


the office and 1t took a combination 
of bluster and negotiating skillsto get 
rid ofthem 


T. nightmare vanished as suddenly 
as ıt had emerged The denouement 
andcollapse ofthe Emergency regime 
ushered in a period of rejoicing and 
hope overnight My notebooks of 
unprinted news blossomed into a book 
on Delhi under Emergency released 
by none other than the hero of the 
Emergency, George Fernandes. It was 
a good time to bea political journalist 
in Delhi The dictatorship had been 
replaced by a circus of squabbling 
politicians who leaked news like the 
monsoon skies My new job as the 
Delh: bureau chief of the country’s 
largest weekly, Sunday, as well as 
India correspondent for the London 
Guardian, took me to ministerial 
chambers, political party offices and 
of course, Parliament, where pole- 
mical debate had resurfaced after a 
long gap 

Inthose heady days, I also found 
true love We courted intensely alter- 
nating between the café at Triveni 
theatre and the open air Rambles res- 
taurant in Connaught Place Soon we 
were married and ensconced in a 
wonderful Defence Colony barsati 
with living cumdiningroom, bedroom, 
lovely terrace and a servant's quarter, 
allforseven hundred and fifty rupees 
We even had a full time khansama 
who came for a mere three hundred 
rupee monthly salary Oh, those happy 
evenings, as we downed rum after rum 
sitting out on the roof and listening to 
the Rolling Stones Occasionally, we 
would stroll down to Moet's restau- 
rant in the market and share a plate of 
seekh kebabs, one dal makhni and two 
naans for exactly ten rupees, includ- 
ingarupee tip forthe waiter 

The '80s marked the return of 
the Congress Soon after the Gandhis 
came back to power, our Defence 


Colony Багѕай was burgled. It had to 
be coincidence but my friends were 
convinced that it was a return compli- 
ment from Sanyay and his friends for 
my book. Anyway, he himself was 
gone within a few months, starting 
the tragic jinx of violent deaths in the 
family We maved from the barsati to 
a bungalow on Amrita Shergill Marg 
owned by my wife’s parents who were 
abroad. With diplomats and business 
magnates as our neighbours, I was left 
wondering about the distance I had 
travelled from my room at the top in 
Lodhi Colony in less than a decade 

Our first daughter was soon born 
amidst some drama since the doctor 
who was supposed to deliver her van- 
ished at the most critical moment to 
keep a hair-dresser's appointment. 
After rushing back at the last minute 
with shampoo in her harr, she apalled 
my wife by apologising that she had 
delivered a girl and enquiring whe- 
ther I would be really disappointed. 
Perambulating ourdaughterin a pram 
around the adjoining Lodhi Gardens, 
we initiated a morning relationship 
with the picturesque gardens which 
hascontinued to this day, two decades 
later 


b... Gandhi'sassassination and the 
carnage afterwards jolted my domes- 
ticated idyll on Amrita Shergill Marg. 
Near my favourite tax1 stand at Press 
Club, I watched helplessly as one of 
the drivers was tossed alive into abon- 
fire The goons who went on rampage 
were of a different species than the 
ones I knew during the Emergency 
Spawned in the deconstructed world 
of resettlement colonies dotting the 
borders of Delhi, they were not only 
much meaner but also completely 
apolitical The city was changing and 
getting even uglier 

Ireturned in the early '90sto live 
in Defence Colony and found that the 
'80s consumerist boom had changed 


the place beyond recognition. My old 
panwala now owned a general provi- 
sions store and two cars as well Fancy 
restuarants with even fancier prices 
and shops bursting with foreign goods 
swamped the market In its narrow 
confines, teenage louts raced their 
cars at breakneck speed playing loud 
music to impress girls wearing lots of 
lipstick and little else. In the decade 
that has followed, all these trends have 
magnified manifold As has the num- 
ber of five star hotels, shopping malls 
and page three parties elsewhere in 
the city 


A despite all this, we still built oui 
house in Delhi some years ago, this 
was not by choice but compulsion 
Anand Lok, where we live, has barely 
a hundred houses, no market and the 
gates remain closed most of the time 
- Yet even within this sanctuary, the 
city has a way of springing nasty sur- 
prises А couple of years back, the 
house next door was pulled down to 
bereplaced with a luxurious centrally 
air-conditioned edifice complete 
with jacuzzi and gymnasium The 
owners, surprisingly, were not busi- 
ness people The husband was a sen- 
10r finance manager of a company 
andthe wife a postgraduate in mathe- 
matics They were notonly softspoken 
and polite but even showed rare 
courtesy ın Delhi by removing the 
debris after their house had been 
constructed. We could not help won- 
dering how such nice people had «o 
much money Some months ago, our 
neighbours disappeared into thin 
air Enquiries revealed that the man 
had been caught embezzling as much 
as a hundred million rupees trom his 
company which had now seized all 
his assets including, of course, the 
house 
It is this unpredictability of life 
in Delhi that still makes me, after all 
these years, feela stranger in the city. 
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Tyrannies at work 


MADHU JAIN 


WE moved home recently. I jokingly 
refer to our new-old home ın Vasant 
Viharas the final resting place, before 
the really final resting place. This 1s 
1t: no more moves Formeitisareturn 
to my parents’ home, though they have 
long been gone The last time I lived 
here was in 1991, the year my father 
passed away 

It feels like another country to- 
day We have added a floor to my par- 
ents’ sweetly modest bungalow Butit 
still seems all shrunken next to the 
huge apartment complexes that look 
like bonsat high-rises, all deformed 
and bulgy — stunted before they could 
really take flight. They are popping up 
all over the place as if the soil of the 
neighbourhood had overdosed on 
fertility drugs These are the neither- 
here-nor-there type of structures that 
are a builder’s dream and a neigh- 
bour'snightmare 

There 15 a reason fortelling you 
all this We are told 1n hushed tones 
aboutthe Faustian deal with builders 
Weare told that some of these massive 
four-storied buildings have swim- 
ming pools ontop. A few have terrace 
gardens. Now here comes the rub 


That swimming pool in the sky hurts, 
a lot: there is an acute shortage of 
water in Vasant Vihar In the short 
spell that we have been here, four 
friends -and one relative - have asked 
us if they can wash their clothes ın our 
washing machine A couple even 
bathed here two mornings Their taps 
have run dry; their bore wells have 
dried up Nobody goes next door for 
a cup of sugar, they go for a glass of 
water. They say that the next time 
countries go to war, it won't be over 
oil; it will be over water 

Thope I am not digressing This 
article 1s not about Vasant Vihar and 
large stretches of Delhi going the 
Fatehpur Sikri way, dried out, all life 
sucked out of them much before their 
time It 1s about the continuing meta- 
morphosis of this city, my city Once 
half-condescendingly referred to as a 
fatvillagethatthinks itselfa city, Delhi 
has become a megalopolis, bursting at 
Its seams 

Where there are all sorts of tyr- 
annies at work " 

The most obvious, and the most 
lethal, 1s the prevailing tyranny of 
might — what those ruddy builders 


have ın the me-first, greed-1s-good 
credo that's been the reigning mantra 
in this city for the past decade or so 
According to this code you steal 
water, you steal electricity, you steal 
public land, you steal others’ phone 
time And it's not just the poor or the 
have-nots who аге doing this The rich 
and famous are In fact, they are also 
stealing their neighbour’s sleep and 
peace of mind with their gigantic 
generators 

But more about the city’s soul 
and its tyrannies later 


Dcus number close to 14 
million Another million come in to 
work each day And thousands more 
disgorge from buses and trains to seek 
a better lıfe—just as they did a few dec- 
ades ago into Bombay During the last 
decade of the last century the popula- 
tion grew by 43 per cent This new 
Mecca of the country is growing out- 
wards, gobbling up all the villages 
and land on its outskirts at such an 
alarming rate that ıt will soon take on 
the size and vital statistics of a coun- 
try, anation-city 

While the heart, the original core 
of the city that exists behind Delhi 
Gate, hangs ontosome of the romance 
of the past and its history — even imp- 
lodes — the rest of Delhi ostensibly 
marches towards modernity Delhi 
and suburban Delhi grow futuristic 
Little bits of America sprout on Indian 
soil fabulous glass covered high- 
rises, new townships with what almost 
look like roll-on lawns, golf clubs, 
gyms, resorts, hotels, shopping malls, 
motels go on endlessly Hold your 
nose and you could be in parts of New 
Jersey 

Many sport the not made-in- 
India look with names like Malibu, 
Palms, Charmwood — names out of 
Hollywood films Some of the resi- 
dential complexes look as ifthey have 
just landed, prefabricated, from other 


worlds, like UFOs Advertisements 
for some of them actually boast that 
there 1s nothing Indian about them 
Stores that sell only European furni- 
ture or readymade kitchens make 
sure that the interiors are as ‘foreign’ 
asthe exteriors Some of the furniture 
has seen no Indian wood Some kit- 
chens are even advertised as bai- 
proof noIndianisms can creep in here 

Made.in India and things ethnic 
are getting to be in bad odour After all, 
thecity hasto match its Beautiful Peo- 
ple blonde streaks inthe hair and blue 
or green contact lenses propel you up 
the beauty ladder faster these days 
Twenty years behind the Mediterra- 
nean women, and ten years behind the 
DubavPakistani look The old song 
needs arewrite Beautiful, beautiful 
blue eyes, I'll never love brown eyes 
again 


О. history books tell us aboutthe 
many Delhisthat have existed through 
time weare supposed to be the eighth 
orninth avatar Our sociologists tell us 
about the many Delhis which exist 
simultaneously today medieval India 
and 21stcentury Indiacheek-by-jowl 
You have only to traipse through Hauz 
Khas village (our ersatz Greenwich 
village) or its clones like Lado Sara: 
and Mehraulito experience this Jugal- 
bandi of different time zones I will 
never forget the inauguration of 
Verandah, a huge shop beyond Meh-- 
rauli that houses — under one roof- the 
wares of the fanciest designers of 
interiors, furniture and garden ware 
It was an amazing sight the 
Mercs and BMWs had to offload their 
precious living cargo a few hundred 
yards before the shop there wasa traf- 
fic jam with cursing bus drivers, truck 
drivers, tempos, and the rest of India, 
it seemed So, those ın their elegant 
finery, their fine dupattas or handker- 
chiefs held to their toffee noses had to 
hitch their saris or skirts or pants and 


walk over (sweating, cursing) dung- 
laden stretchesto gettothe El Dorado 
of style Where pate and smoked 
salmon, air kisses and the arbiters of 
taste awaited them The locals looked 
as 1f they did not know what had hit 
them Yeh Mera India? 


D... get me wrong Iloved ittoo, 
and also cursed my way theie and 
back It’s just that these juxtapositions 
of opposing worlds that India, and 
most spectacularly Delhi, offers at 
every turnare socompelling The first 
world and the third world keep invad- 
ingeach other’s space And often, they 
clash the tragic death of Jessica Lall 
at Tamarind Court was aconsequence 
of theclash of civilizations Out beyond 
Qutub Minar, the border lines between 
rural and sophisticate/NRI/urban/ 
with-it India are very fuzzy Playboys 
of the eastern world, make that semi- 
rural world, with their guns and knives 
and pockets groaning with money 
made from the sale of their rural land 
are not very easy guests or gatecrash- 
ers Their cosmopolitanism takes 
them only so far as the branded Jeans 
they wearand the alcohol they guzzle 
Their minds tick to medieval clocks 
Whose Delhi s it anyway? 
With so many Delhis I begin to 
wonder where is my Delhi? Where is 
the centre of Delhi? Perhaps, there 1s 
no longer any one centre to this city 
whose haphazard growth has spiralled 
beyond control, both upwards and 
outwards Eachareahas its own shop- 
ping complexes, gathering places to 
swan about and be seen at, places to 
mark your presence on some invisible 
social register Delhi has been rapidly 
transformed from a sleepy city of 
babus and diplomats (who used to be 
almost quarantined ın their post- 
colonial versions of cantonments) to 
a wannabe international metropolis 
When I was growing up, and 
even until afew years ago, Connaught 
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Circus was the centre of the universe 
for me. All roads led here You went 
there to see your movies You went 
there to eat You went there to shop. 
You went there to buy your clothes, 
your books, your essentials and 
messentials. You went there to flirt, 
to lock eyes with somebody you fan- 
cied The Cottage Industries empo- 
rium was a Mecca of sorts, a daily 
pilgrimage No matter where we lived, 
we made sure 1t was on the way home 
fromtheuniversity 


А... Idid my Masters in Eng- 
lish Literature from Delhi University, 
I went to school and college in the 
United States Thus, for me, CP was 
a place to capture a childhood and 
adolescence I never had in India It 
was the reclamation of an 1maginary 
past. Janpath was like the malls of 
Mussourie and Simla: you didn’t exist 
unless you registered your presence 
here Many crushes were born and 
died here Or blossomed into love 
andmarriage, or whatever Connaught 
Place and Janpath were like one end 
ofacompass For wherever you went, 
and however far you went, you always 
came back This part of the city gave 
you your bearings Now it 1s just one 
of the many places 

While CP was for the coming- 
of-age days, Khan Market for me 1s 
always surrounded by a halo of nos- 
talgia It is in a sense childhood 
regained I still search for that indefin- 
able taste of the chocolate of Carryhom 
icecream. I still crave for the sight and 
taste of the pungent black and white 
bulls-eye mints No doubt there are 
better mints and better ıce creams But 
they don’t come with a whiff of child- 
hood wonder and excitement 

Khan Market was the centre of 
the universe of my childhood —before 
my family moved overseas We always 
lived within walking or biking dis- 
tance of it. Whether we were 1n Shan 
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Nagar (now Bharati Nagar), Wellesley 
Road (now Zakir Husain Marg) and 
finally Lodhi Garden, we made our 
daily pilgrimage to Khan Market for 
our fix of ice cream. It was a protected 
world Delhi did not extend beyond 
this little world of privileged brats of 
bureaucrats 


O. course, there was school the 
anachronism of red brick Convent of 
Jesus and Mary, with the man with a 
black tin trunk of goodies like choco- 
late fudge barfi and the most amazing 
samosas — the likes of which J have 
never had again Butthatagain was an 


oasis, despite some of the sadistic’ 


teachers and strict nuns, in achanging 
world. No other worlds existed ser- 
vant quarters were out of sight, out of 
mind I only remember the few flut- 
ters when thejamardarni washed our 
clothes (my mother had no hang-ups 
and the word caste was noteven in our 
vocabulary) and my dadi had fits 
Wait a minute, I am leaving 
something out. I must have been ater- 
rible snob. My first memories of Delhi 
are when I returned, all of four, from 
London with my parents and we 
visited my maternal grandparents in 
Old Delhi, near the railway station and 
behind Novelty cinema Their home 
was really two huge elephant garages 
—they must have been part of the sta- 
bles of the Mughals Dara Singh’s 
in-laws lived next door And I am for- 
ever being ribbed about turning up my 


- nose at the ‘broken houses’ in India 


If only I had my notebook out then. 
what a vibrant place, with its court- 
yards and courtyard politics with my 
grandmother, the general wise woman 
of the area We used to cross the two 
worlds — from sanitized, bureaucra- 
tic Lutyens' Delhi to Shiv Ashram, as 
it was then called, in a little black 
Hillman That world, too, has disap- 
peared. Mustbe a shopping centre that 
hascomeup over the quaint little print- 


ing press and the open spaces where 
we played gulli danda 

Delhiisthe magnetcity, a Mecca 
for those looking for jobs The new 
migrants are not the poor, the refugees 
of the past, or the bharyas and labour- 
ers coming 1n to fulfil the post Inde- 
pendence Nehruvian India Or the 
stenos from the South whose fingers 
worked at supersohic speed in dicta- 
tion and typing without whom the 
babus building anew India would col- 
lapse More lately, it 1s the educated 
affluent from other parts of the coun- 
try and the world who are flocking 
here Especially the expats and NRIs 

Asa Journalist looking for more 
talking heads on various subjects, one 
often trekked out to Bombay, orcalled 
upon the eggheads of Calcutta or 
Bangalore for insights into what was 
happening 1n India and elsewhere 
Today, most of them are in Delhi. The 
intelligentsia for what 1t'S worth art- 
ists, writers, sociologists, shrinks, 
whatever, are here to stay. You don't 
have to gotothem 


M... backtothe many tyr- 
annies of the city 

There’s the tyranny ofthe rupee- 
dollar. Many among the privileged 
have seceded from the rest—1nto their 
private oases With private couriers, 
security, water, electricity, communi- 
cation— mobiles and the Internet, even 
private airplanes, they don’t need the 
government or public sector to ser- 
vice them Look, honey, I shrunk the 
state 

There 1s the tyranny of beauty 
The ugly and the fat are becoming 
invisible Nonentities Indian women 
are notching up crowns the way 
American athletes harvest gold 
medals at the Olympics Beauty has 
become currency Little misses are 
being pushed by their parents in small 
town India to enter beauty contests 
and hoist their families up social and 


economic ladders Both men and 
women spend hours and small for- 
tunes in beauty parlours and gyms to 
hangonto youth 


A. 1s an everywhere-man 
now Today, if you don't look good, it's 
yourfault Corporate ladders become 
less slippery if you are well groomed 
Beauty has also become big business, 
with mushrooming neighbourhood 
parlours and multinationals flooding 
the market with cosmetics and hair 
dyes Ambitious moms drag their 
daughters, often as young as eight, to 
beauty parloursto getthe hair on their 
arms and faces removed Beauty 15 
also power. The body has become a 
temple And not just with the young. 
Nobody wants to grow old You fight 
age with all you' ve got: cosmetics, 
cosmetic surgery, vitamins, protein 
shakes, gyms or new age religion for 
the next best thing on offer inner 
beauty 

Youcan play god with yourself 
don't like the bulbous tummy, get a 
liposuction, don't like the downward 
droop of the mouth or long nose, get 
it fixed. It's the time for reinventing 
yourself, casting yourself in the 1mage 
of your ideal 

There 1s the tyranny of the un- 
couth, those who can talk the loudest 
And post-Kargil, post-Gujarat, post- 
a lot of unfortunate things, there 1s 
complete polarization ın the drawing 
rooms of Delhi Alas, the flip side of 
modernization is turning outto be fun- 
damentalism Nobody holds their 
firesatdinner parties Political correct- 
nessisathing of a more genteel past 

There's the tyranny of the 
nouveaus patronage has long shifted 
hands to the contractors and the inha- 
bitants of page three and page six 
Whth it, the death of Bohemia — a way 
of life ends up like a restaurant décor 
and artists have become five-star 
accessories Invited for the occasion, 


to lend some ambience, like some 
bandarkanaach. 

There's the tyranny of sexuality 
worn on the sleeve In-your-face 
women's sexuality 1s ubiquitous — on 
ramps, little screens, big screens, 
clubs, music videos and the street 
Himbos with Popeye muscles strut 
downramps and preen narcissistically 
from the glossies and the big screens 
—thenew objects of desire, as beefcake 
becomes cheesecake 

Inthiscity onthe move, looking 
good is an imperative. gyms, beauty 
parlours, health food shops, nutri- 
tionists, slimming parlours, fashion 
schools, grooming schools, dancing 
schools proliferate, like paanwalas. 

The new motto in this world 15' 
if you have it, flash it So people who 
may have once put away their jewels 
and heirlooms now let it all hang 
out, no more nods to socialism. It’s 
notjustthe Beautiful People who flash 
clothes, jewels and lifestyles. Real 
people do too No longer is there any 
real distinction between new money 
and old money —it is just money, neat 
It’s the best leveller Itno longer takes 
generations to arrive The PTP route 
1s the fastest 


T. tyranny ofthespintual gurus. An 
age of instant gratification also calls 
forInstant Nirvana New Age spiritu- 
ality 1s the reigning rage. The mind 
bazaar 1s open overtime—and the cash 
registers are ringing ceaselessly New 
Age Gurus and spiritual boutiques 
and books and Ке centres in garages 
are mushrooming in cities Life acc- 
ording to Vaastu, Feng Shui and your 
personal guru, like your personal 
trainer The spiritual kitty party has 
also arrived—gossip 1s being replaced 
by new age babble 

I could go on with the tyrannies 
and the perfidies of Delhi Butask me 
to move No way This is home I just 
haveto get myself anew compass 
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Adab nama 


RENUKA NARAYANAN 


MANY travellers have described 
Delhi, from Ibn Batuta and Nicolao 
Manuccito Emily Eden Today, socio- 
logists, historians and journalists 
may wellechoShahjahan'sengraving 
in the Red Fort that Delhi is heaven on 
earth, forthere’s so much to study and 
write about Fora single woman who's 
lived out several phases of her life in 
this hot and dusty plain, it 1s a land- 
scape made luminous with love, adven- 
ture, sorrow and soul-growth This 
city hugs you close but like Mowgli ın 
the jungle, you have to know the pass- 
words to its favour Like any great 
metropolis, Delhi has its own, which 
the impatient, the scornful and the 
disbelieving are unlikely to discover 
because Delhi has so much bad press 
as alouche, uncouth sort of place 

Tothe wondering eye, however, 
certain cultural clues to handling 
Delhi ‘situations’ become apparent 
with close observation 

The standoff. Most commonly 
experienced in traffic jams Neither 


side will give way and prefers to stay 
locked eyeball-to-eyeball ın tıme- 
wasting macho bristle It1s considered 
unmanly in Delhi to back off So don't 
attempt to match them in this incur- 
able display of testosterone as a life- 
style Throw up your hands, laugh, and 
say, Jaane bhi do, guru if you're male 
Or else, Arre bhatyya, jaana bhi do, 
na! 1f female (1n dulcet tones, for 
aggressive females seem to upset 
Delhi men very deeply, whereas in 
Mumbai the men are obviously used 
to being bully-bounced) Watch them 
back off at once — they haven't lost 
‘face’ since you made the first concili- 
atory move They’d rather be moving 
too, but centuries of conditioning 
keeps themriveted to the road in stony 
silence They’re very thankful really 
that you flapped a flag first! In real- 
politik, itis this attitude that noticeably 
characterizes Indo-Pak relations 

The verbal slap Ever watched a 
Delhite blow up somebody.for sloppy 
work, like a plumber, carpenter, sub- 


editor, management trainee or clerk? 
The trick, which no other place but the 
Punjab has mastered, 1s to scold first, 
but carry on in a normal tone after- 
wards Displeasure 1s communicated 
clearly but dialogue 1s not cut off, be- 
cause work must goon The offender 
1s notallowed time and space to brood, 
but put back on the conveyor belt 
after being hauled out fora good slap 
Note this, it i5 a masterly method of 
keeping life moving 


T. flourish Gestures mean a lot in 
Delhi Kanjoos South Indians and 
Maharashtrians have a lot to learn in 
this department (Bengalis are better 
socialized and enjoy food enormously, 
sothey adapt bestto this local custom) 
An office friend’s birthday means a 
treat and a present It might mean 
flowers on the table before the felicitee 
trickles in to work Likewise, a col- 
league’s departure signals an office 
party or lunch at some ‘nice’ place 
Everyone must share willingly in this 
social spending It is considered dep- 
lorable form to grumble or evade par- 
ticipation in such revels 

Каат chori One of the most 
annoying things about Delhi is its lack 
of ‘professionalism’ The most ele- 
mentary chores get done only with the 
diplomacy and persuasive exertions 
ofa Metternich ora Kissinger And yet, 
charm we never so wisely, the Jibbing 
travel agent, sarkari babu, gardener, 
electrician or maid will only oblige 
with the tacit promise of baksheesh 
You mustn’t blame the people of Delhi 
Save the Punjab, which A, has a work 
culture and B, is proud of it, or a few 
conscientious states of the Northeast, 
most of India is lazy beyond belief 
Blame both nurture and nature The 
rivers deposit rich silt on the banks 
Food almost grows itself in the fertile 
Gangetic plain Rulers of every nation- 
ality and persuasion left you alone as 
long as you paid tax Delhi seems to 


echo the popular medieval saying of 
the northern wheat fields Khata peeta 
laahe da/Rehnda Ahmed Shahe da 

This cynical worldview 1s not to be 
wondered at 1n the peasant-turned- 
citizen who eats, drinks and makes 
merry with this season's harvest, be- 
cause who knows which new ruler 
will be suzerain next year (or, in a 
democracy, afterfive years)? Besides, 
the weather 1s either too hot or too 
humid most of the year QED why 
exert oneself unnecessarily, unless 
there's a chance of a little profit? 
(Mumbaikars are praised a lot in this 
department, but it's not that they're 
better, it's because geography 15 his- 
tory They spend their lives going up 
and going down on a narrow strip 
between North and South Mumbai 

So there's nowheie to dodge, no nice 
parks to go play cards in, snooze or 
throw orange peel and peanut shells, 
like ın Delhi) 


Cos To Delhi's young, 
this termconnotesa game with thieves 
and law-enforcers on opposing sides 
As youth ripens into worldly wisdom, 
‘chor-police’ reveals its true meaning 
Both are the same The Indian Penal 
Code was instituted by the British as 
ameans of keeping ‘the natives’ under 
control and not amended much after 
independence The police are thus still 
seen as oppressors and not friends 
of the people — except, of course, at a 
price Honest cops are tiny atolls in a 
great ocean of police corruption and 
venality The rules are suspicious of 
one's motives and discourage 1nvolve- 
ment with one's fellow-beings. Sothe 
citizens of Delhitendto fend forthem- 
selves and rarely extend a helping 
hand to accident victims In alleged 
tinderboxes like the Walled City, the 
atmosphere 1s more loving and intense 
between Hindus and Muslims than 
between Hindu and Hindu in fashion- 
able areas like South Delhi The police 


in fact say that the future riot-prone 
area 1s not the walled city but North 
East Delhi where vast slum colontes 
have taken root 


S. o hiccups When the 
rules don’t treat citizens as grown-up, 
responsible people, it perpetuates lack 
of civic responsibility Garbage 15 
dumped outside without thought of 
the dirt and disease it causes, let alone 
lack of aesthetics Cars are parked 
selfishly without consideration for 
other users Most noticeably, there is 
callousness on the part of the affluent 
towards the have-nots, who naturally 
froth with rage at the disparity in life- 
styles To protect himself from the fury 
of the poor, the intelligent Delhute 
avoids any show of conspicuous con- 
sumption This means outward dis- 
cretion in what he drives, wears and 
throws away 

As a teenager swimming at the 
Golf Club pool, it was early trauma, 
ordering an innocent club sandwich 
after a swim and being hissed at by the 
bearer (no grown-up was around), that 
it was the equivalent of one month’s 
rations But equally, when affection 
and politeness set the tone of a tela- 
tionship, a maid will gift her mistress 
a silver bangle or a pretty bunch of 
flowers on her birthday! The ayah 
who is secure, respected and happy 
willinsiston treating her small charge 
to тсе cream and stay on as a faithful 
family retainer for years, even when 
the babalog are grown up despite the 
blandishments of other memsahibs 
who offer more 

The ‘heppyburday’ It 1s the 
fashion for parents of young children 
in Delhi to advertise their joy to the 
world with the rite of passage called 
the Burdaypaati The occasion itself 
may be phonetically inscribed as the 
Heppyburday If the cold season, the 
burdaypaati ıs held in a local park 
Urchins gather hopefully atthe fi inges 
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while plump young people cavort 
amidst swings and seesaws 1n their 
festive best, each with an adivasi at- 
tendant from Chhota Nagpur, Ranch: 
or 1f you enquire further, Jashpur 
(Many citizens however believe that 
such ayahs are hatched mysteriously 
aged 15-plus ina yellow procurement 
house near the petrol pump at South 
Extension Part I, and not the most 
strenuous attempts to make them see 
the map will convince them that it 1s 
otherwise) 

Towards the fateful moment of 
‘cake-cutting’, the mothers and fathers 
of the invited guests usually make 
their appearance This nice piece of 
timing 1s not merely to ensure their 
share of the birthday tea but to criti- 
cally inspect the quality of the *back- 
gift’ While the naive may consider 
suchexcessiveconcern with the return 
gift foolish, in truth, 1t1s the Delhute’s 
early teaching ground for social res- 
ponsibility in the all-important busi- 
ness of Keeping Face through future 
birthdays, naamkarans and wed- 
dings when the children grow up. The 
importance of return gifts 1s indicated 
as far back as 1n classical epics like 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
The Sanskrit term for it 1s maryada 
(Latin socteties are known to cherish 
similar customs, but for reasons not 
clear to us in India, nobody seems to 
study them with quite that level of 
curiosity and judgement as the good 
people of, say, Heidelberg, study our 
tribal customs Perhapsit1s simply that 
the colonial gaze has never blinked or 
wavered, but just renamed itself the 


“neo-colonial gaze?) 


P... events Thetax-paying citi- 
zens of Delhi havea long track record 
of keeping quiet while every kind of 
authoritarian display or atrocity 15 
paraded under their nose In Aurang- 
zeb's time (late 17th century), they 
watched, sighing and keening, as their 
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favourite prince Dara Shikoh was 
paraded in chains on an elephant en 
route to arrest and beheading Not 
much later, they gathered in Chandni 
Chowkto watch Guru Tegh Bahadur's 
execution Only alow caste sweeper, 
Jaita Rangreta, had the cojones to 
rescue the Guru's corpse from further 
indignity 


a. flocked mumchance again to 
watch when George V arrived for the 
Delhi Durbar in the winter of 1911, 
Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy, had 
Kingsway Camp builtin record speed 
beyond Outram Line to the north of 
Delhi. Afterwards a mini Cleopatra's 
Needle marked the spot where the 
royal tent was pitched. In florid Per- 
sian royalese borrowed wholesale 
from the displaced Mughals, the Urdu 
plaque reveals that George (Ala-e- 
Hazrat) announced the news of his 
coronation earlier that year in England 
to the assembled kings and nobility 
who had gathered there in his khidmat 
(service) 

After having only these shame- 
ful frolics to watch, 1magine the Joy 
of the citizens when Republic Day 
parades began to be held on balmy 
January mornings, while every where 
the free flag tossed above their heads 
The city came together again during 
the Emergency, when urchins went 
around with Congress handbills that 
they were hired to distribute, and as 
they accosted each passer-by, they 
smiled beseechingly and whispered, 
‘But please vote for the Janata Party ’ 
Afterwards, when Mrs Gandhi lost 
the polls, there was dancing in the 
streets and many drums Equally, the 
city rejoiced when the country brought 
her back again 

Alas, these profound pleasures 
were spoilt forever after 1982, when 
Punjab terrorism began to spoil every- 
day life ın Delhi. The city’s new lease 
of pride ın its democratic maturity 


which reflected the whole country's, 
was destroyed forever in 1984 after 
Mrs Gandhv’s assassination, when the 
anti-Sikh riots made gutters run red 

Is 1t atonement that makes Hindus 
flock outside Gurdwara Shish Gany in 
Chandni Chowk that marks Guru 
Tegh Bahadur’s martyrdom and drink 
the water of floor-washings flowing 
off the pavement as charanamrit? (It 
was certainly one of Delhi's most fes- 
tive seasons when the Khalsa cel- 
ebrated its 300th anniversary ın 1999 

almost every vehicle on the road 
sported saffron pennants with the Sikh 
emblem) 

Delhi burned again during the 
Mandal riots when young men set 
first buses and then themselves, 
ablaze It was a Black Diwali in 1989, 
when gangs of youth went from door 
to door, to ask the people not to cele- 
brate in protest against УР Singh’s 
policies And ın the dead of winter, 
some months later, when V P Singh lost 
his support in the Lok Sabha at around 
midnight, Delhi was watching intently 
onTV The minute Singh’s defeat was 
announced, the air resounded with 
firecrackers hoarded since Black 
Diwali for yust this moment 

Delhi does remember it’s acity 
every now and then The trouble per- 
haps 1s that so much blood has soaked 
into Delhi’s soil, thatextremes of v10- 
lence andapathy prevail The passport 
to Delhi's dislike 1s actually simple 
raise onion prices, hike bus fares and 
threaten to diminish the only sector 
with job security (Ín other words, a 
sarkari workplace where extra money 
may be made and work hours pro- 
fitably spent in some nice park, with 
orange peel and peanut shells mound- 
ing uparound) 


T. cocktail party: When the Page 
Three People party, there are several 
predictable behaviour patterns among 
Delhutes, also observed 1n Mumbai 


or Bangalore. Air kissing 15 fast and 
furious between people known to be 
sworn enemies Business ladies of 
anancientthough notalways honour- 
able profession and handsome young 
men of similar business practices 
tend to discreetly pass delicately col- 
oured (and sometimes scented) busi- 
ness cards around The beauty of the 
cocktail 1s 1ts democracy. A-lists and 
Z-lists mingle freely and every new 
configuration ts a photo-op for the 
three-and-a-half lensmen always 
found at these events. It 1s as vibrant 
a picture of a functioning anarchy as 
any director of an institute of South 
Asian Studies could approve of and no 
less fascinating than Samoan island- 
ers must have seemed to Margaret 
Meade 

The prayer meeting: Delhutes 
are perhaps the most dignified when 
itcomes to death ceremonies All their 
aggression 15 left at the door with their 
footwear at the gurdwara or ashram 
hali, They file in quietly, sit ın orderly 
rows, clad 1n sombre white and weep 
noiselessly into well-ironed hankies 
Their exuberance and sense of fun, 
their enormous, lusty appetites for 
food, drink, dance and display seem 
to belong to people from another 
planet The music of the shabad or 
bhajan 15 soothing and understated 
When the last song has been sung, a 
sevadar hands out prasad neatly while 
a white-covered table holds sealed 
glasses of mineral water The family 
of the bereaved line up at the door and 
those who came to the ceremony tric- 
kle past them quietly with a namaste 
There is a grace and order befitting 
the finality of the occasion that can- 
not fail to move any bystander Of 
course, the minute they leave and join 
theroaring rivers oftraffic they switch 
emotional gears and go right back to 
being their aggressive, bonhomous 
selves But to know them is to love 
them their savoir vivre 1s а celebra- 
tion of life! 


Of people and places 


JASLEEN DHAMIJA 


LIVING їп Delhi has been for me a 
rich experience and despite all its 
drawbacks, I have come to love this 
city Even today I love it as one can 
only lovean impossible lover 

I see Delhi as a microcosm of 
greater India, for I can experience all 
the different cultures in my own local- 
ity, the MIG apartments at Saket AsI 
walk my dog I see rangoli from South 
India and hear the strains of nadas- 
waram floating down theroad On fes- 
tive days there is the Bengali alpana 
and voices singing Rabindra sangeet 
The call of the azan 1s heard every 
day On Guru Nanak's birthday one 1s 
unceremoniously woken by firecrack- 
ers and prabhat pher: at the crack of 
dawn. [curse this religiosity, but a part 
of me ts happy that old traditions sur- 
vive. On Diwali all the houses are lit, 
with twinkling oil lamps, candles and 
the new, tiny electric lights. My heart 
fills with Joy as [share in the joyful cele- 
bration of the festival Holi involves 
visits to neighbours, with thalis full of 
gulal and sweets. We converge at a 
neighbour’s to sing the rather risqué 
songs, imbibing the kanji and pakonts 
made by the Kayasth women, and the 
stronger brew made by the men 

I came from a smali mountain 
town, Abbotabad, in the North West- 
ern Frontier Province, which nestled 
in acup-shaped valley surrounded by 
mountains From my bedroom we 
could seethe snow-clad mountains Ín 
winter when 1t snowed the school 
closed and we would play inthe snow 
It was 1n 1940 that I was suddenly 
transported to this big town, Delhi. I 
saw my firsttelephone. We had the old 
fashioned standing telephone with a 
trumpet shaped earphone and I shrank 
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back everytime I heard the disembo- 
died voice echoing ın my ear There 
were the big red public buses known 
as Gwalior Transport, which fright- 
ened me Isaw my first peacock, proud 
and beautiful. It had flown across 
the road from the Ridge on to our ter- 
race leaving me enchanted Till then 
I had only seen it on my mother’s 
Jewellery 

We lived 1n Civil Lines, at 
Khyber Pass, т an old family house 
built during the time of the Ray when 
the Old Secretariat was the seat ofthe 
colonial government Across fromthe 
house was the Ridge, with the flag 
staff, the scene of the simian Altu 
Faltu’s romance Mall Road was 
towards its right and Rajpur Road to 
its left, running parallel to the Ridge 
Beyond was the Old Secretariat, the 
terminal for Bus No 9, which travelled 
from the New Secretariat and carried 
many ofthe loversof Delhi University 

The Ridge had equestrian paths 
where the English rode their horses 
and we went for our evening walks J 
often took my dog, a dachshund, for 
walks on Rajpur Road, where Biren 
De, the painter lived. He referred to 
me as ‘the long sentence with a semi- 
colonatthe end oft ’ 


W. would travel by bus to New 


Delhi to visit my uncle who lived on 
Hailey Road The journey wasalways 
exciting One went past the fashion- 
able Maidens Hotel, under Kashmir 
Gate and then the upmarket Ritz 
cinema which showed English mov- 
ies When we returned home at night, 
thebus passedthrough G B Road,the 
red light district, nvariably litup with 
throngs of dressed up women stand- 
ing on the terraces and calling out to 
the men below Mother would tell me 
not to look up but I usually sneaked a 
peek at the scene, wondering what 
those strangely dressed women were 
doing under so many lamps 
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Ourneighbour wasthe Registrar 
at Delh: University and he hada plump 
little wife They had no children and 
noonecame to visitthem Inthe even- 
ings we heard mellifluous music com- 
ing from their house and I heard the 
elders whisper that he had married a 
singing girl, deserting his family and 
grown up children No one mixed 
with them Once when we met on the 
stairs she smiled and asked me to 
come over She would dress me up ın 
beautiful clothes, sing to me and I 
danced for her She gave me choco- 
lates and cooked delicacies We had 
a wonderful time until my father spot- 
ted me all dressed up one day and I 
was forbidden to go to their house 
any more 

School was Presentation Con- 
vent near the old railway station and 
run by Irish nuns Girls from old 
Kayasth families attended the school, 
as did Muslim girls from the old city. 
They came in purdah cars, butonce in 
the purdah was abandoned and we 
were ali the same — playing together, 
studying, sharing our tiffin and gig- 
gling over silly jokes The school had 
an English and an Indian section In 
my second year at school I was trans- 
ferred to the English section I wept, 
refused to go to school and made my 
father request my transfer back to the 
Indian section The Mother Superior 
scolded my father and told him how 
absurd his request was, for every 
parent was asking for his or her child 
to be transferred to the English section 
It was not for my academic brilliance, 
but because of my light skin that I was 
given this privilege 


T. year 1942 saw the Quit India 
movement and my brother, who was 
at Hindu College and enthused by the 
freedom struggle, suggested that I 
write ‘Quit India’ on the school black- 
board on the day we were expecting 
the Vicerine He, of course, practised 


writing ‘Quit India’ on our back stairs, 
little realising that 1t was used only by 
the sweeper when he came to clean the 
lavatories 

Our second home in Delhi was 
No 8 Hailey Road, where my uncle 
lived Next door lived the dashingly 
handsome pilot, Byu Patnaik From 
the windows we would watch figures 
flitting in and out of their kitchen and 
sometimes into uncle’s house Iheard 
my brother whisper, "That 1s Aruna 
Asaf Al’ Sometimes, there were 
other minor leaders of the freedom 
struggle, who were all underground 

I stil] remember the picnics on 
Vasant Panchami The most memo- 
rable were the big family picnics at 
Okhla, occasions when young men 
met the girls and the elders flew kites 
We all played kolrda chipaki and the 
boys got the opportunity to talk to 
girls, to fleetingly hold a hand or the 
endofadupatta Itwasatoneofthese 
picnicsthat my brother-in-law saw my 
sister and fell in love with her Риа 
reluctantly agreed though he felt ‘they 
are business people, who were 
frownedupon Ourfamilies preferred 
grooms from professional back- 
grounds, though they did not mind 
brides from business families as they 
brought good dowries 


О. year we went in а tonga for 
a picnic all the way to the Qutub The 
journey took us nearly two hours 
Father promised to take us for the 
Phul-walo-ki-Sair 1n Mehrauli at the 
culmination of the tongarace, run from 
the walled city to Mehrauli We never 
were able to make it, but I listened 
avidly to descriptions of the young 
Muslim men with their decorated 
tongasand ikkas, racing down the road 
Mehrauli decorated itself to receive 
them Then came the procession ofthe 
localelite and Delhi society goingtothe 
shrine of Prr Kaki to offer flower fans 
created by the flower merchants There 


were also groups of qawwali singers, 
who sang atthe mazar 

Connaught Place, which had 
large restaurants with dance floors, 
was the most fashionable shopping 
centre. I remember going for tea into 
Wengers and sitting at the tables by the 
side of the dance floorto watch the Eng- 
lish and American soldiers dance with 
the Anglo-Indian girls We hadtea and 
chocolate pastries, but my heart was 
fixated at the sight of the dancing cou- 
ples I remember romanticizing that 
I was one of the girls dancing in the 
arms ofatall white mustachioed man, 
instead of with a girl, as we did dur- 
1ng school socials 


Those were the days of innocence, 
when our pleasures were simple cele- 
brations of festivals, family picnics, 
and weddings when we got new 
clothes On Sundays, school frends 
came over and we walked to the 
Jamuna Every summer we bought 
large watermelons for one rupee, 
which we floated down the river, chas- 
ing them into the shallows and then 
eating them with great gusto A rew 
rupees were all that the picnic cost. 
Our friendships were based on shared 
interests without awareness of caste, 
creed or status We celebrated all the 
festivals together At Eid we looked 
forward to the kebabs and the biryani, 
at Christmas to Santa Claus and the 
plum pudding Allourfriendscame to 
us for Gurpurab and Baisakhi and we 
trooped off with thousands of pilgrims 
tocelebrate at Majnu-ka-Tilla and уоп 
the devotees to offer sewa at the free 
kitchen, to roll out the chapatis and 
sit in a line together with the others 
to share in the langar of dal, subzi, 
kachumbar and roti. 

Then came independence I 
remember going with my father to 
Parliament House to listen to a debate 
on the national flag I was thrilled to 
seeJawaharlal Nehru, who had visited 


our ancestral home in Abbotabad, as 
he had been at the University 1n Eng- 
land with Vade Chachay1 We visited 
Mahatma Gandhi at Birla House and 
I was so proud that he recognized 
my sister, who had sung for himevery 
day for over a month when Gandhyy1 
stayed with us at Abbotabad. 

Independence was marred by 
the partition of the country Relatives 
from Lahore, Rawalpindi, Abbotabad 
poured in with the few belongings 
they had salvaged. There was fear in 
their eyes and despair on their faces 
Alongside the horror were the uplift- 
ing stories of Muslim friends, who had 
risked their own lives to save their 
neighbours. We were fortunate not to 
loseany relatives They however, lost 
everything 


О. home became a dormitory. 
Beds were spread on the floor and peo- 
ple sat in shifts to eat their meals 
There was a threat to us froma nearby 
Press where a large number of people 
had gathered, fleeing the killing and 
looting 1n the old city From our ter- 
Trace we saw fies burning all around 
us We heard threatening voices shout- 
ing ‘Har Har Mahadev’, ‘Bole So 
Nihal’, and ‘Allah Hu Akbar’ I wit- 
nessed the senseless stabbing of a 
young boy on the road in front of our 
house I knew fear and 1t took me years 
to get over my paranoia of any reli- 
gious celebration We were witnessto 
the sad sight of a large group of Meo 
families marching with their cattle 
They looked fierce and the streets 
emptied We watched them from 
behind barred doors, tall and hand- 
some, walking firmand proud towards 
Pakistan, their meagre belongings bal- 
anced ontheiranimals They were our 
people and it was sad to see them go. 
When school reopened, .my 
Muslim friends were no longer there 
They nevercame back Thetelephones 
went unanswered and I wept for my 


beautiful friend Nasreen, who was lost 
to me 

Our many guests found tempo- 
rary places Some hoped that this was 
acrazy periodandthey would go back 
Others knew better and began to 
rebuild their lives 1n an unknown ter- 
ritory Slowly life came back to nor- 
mal But echoes of the tragedy were 
felt when father would meet people, 
his old accountant for example, who 
had lost all members of his family Or 
an old acquaintance from Lahore, who 
had been arich man and was now back 
to where he started, a kabariwala A 
mother came begging, pleading with 
father to intervene with her husband 
totake back their young daughter who 
had been recovered from Pakistan 
For my parents' generation, separa- 
tion from their homeland was a great 
loss Even today you hear, from those 
who are still around, how everything 
1n Abbotabad was the best. The water 
was sweet, the fruit was the juiciest, 
people were wonderful and the air 
clean, pure and healthy My grand- 
mother whose name was Toot, ‘lady 
parrot’, would sigh and say ‘Bhardea 
Abbotabada kadı bhulda nahi.’ 
Wicked Abbotabad, I cannot forget 
you 


l. 1949 I joined Miranda House, the 
new college on the Delhi University 
campus We werethe hip girl students 
andour batch had Sagari Chengappa, 
who was the heartthrob of the univer- 
sity Natwar Singh, the ace debator 
of St Stephen's College, was forever 
offering his non-existent kingdom 
for her Sagari played hostess for her 
uncle, General Cariappa, and would 
sneak in goodies for us when she re- 
turned tothe hostel Madhur Bahadur, 
later Jaffrey of Merchant Ivory films 
and the wonderful cookbooks, known 
even then as a consummate actress, 
was wooed by Saeed Jaffrey There 
was Sujatha Mathai, petite and beau- 
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tiful, whobecame a well-known poet, 
the Saraswat Brahmin beauty Sunanda 
Surkund, who attracted a lot of atten- 
tion Among the seniors there was the 
oomphy Uma Vasudev and Malati 
Bhatia, the attractive tennis player 
Bright Indu Chatteryee, who married 
and went away to Pakistan Romila 
Thapar, whoeven then stood head and 
shoulders above everyone and of 
course the unforgettable Sheila 
Bahadur, with her brilliance, beauti- 
ful voice and witty conversation 

Our teachers too were charac- 
ters Theneurotic principal Mrs Tha- 
kurdas, Kamala Acheya with her face 
painted like a Kathakali mask who 
later married Professor V K R V Rao. 
There was Krishna Essuloff, who was 
always voluptuously wrapped ıh 
brilliant Kanyeevrams and of course 
the two friends Kapila Mallick (Vats- 
yayan) and Sita Chari, who tried to 
enlighten their callow students about 
English literature There were college 
romances and scandals Kadambari 
Viswanathan eloped with Krishan 
Rasgotra of External Affairs, old 
enough to be her father There was 
my romance with the revolutionary 
Santosh Chatterjee and Asha Atal's 
with Harish Chandra, the Communist 
student leader. There was the delight- 
ful Shaila Umbegaonkar, who drove 
around in a mini Fiat which always 
had to be pushed up a slope, who ran 
off with herbestfriend Jayshree's boy- 
friend, the maverick Tilak Nyowne 
He was supposedly brilliant, but never 
managed to get through his BA. 


D.. Unıversıty was a hotbed of 
student politics, romance, scandal and 
intrigue It was here that we acquired 
our skills for the big world It was 
while looking after the leftist relief 
committee for students that I honed 
my organisational skills and later, as 
president of Miranda House, helped 
organiseevents. 
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Delhi was slowly losing the 
refinement of the old 1nhabitants 
Punjabi entrepreneurship was bur- 
geoning and a new way of life emerg- 
ing. Food habits were changing Fruit 
shops were coming up. The sweet 
shops, which originally sold their 
goods in mud pots and palm leaf bas- 
kets and banana leaves, were now sell- 
ing them in cardboard boxes similar 
to western style pastry shops The new 
restaurants and dhabas served in 
metal thalis or ceramic plates instead 
ofthe disposable pattal, leaf plates and 
cups Bottled drinks began to be sold 
and fruit juice stalls, as well аз ере and 
meat shops, sprouted in all the neigh- 
bourhoods In some localities which 
had a lot of refugees, the tandoor be- 
camean integral part of the local scene 
Women would send dough made into 
round balls and for two annas or one 
eighth of a rupee, ten chapatis would 
be made For another two annas you 
could get a bowl of cooked dal For 
many homes that was a meal in itself, 
accompanied by raw onions and some 
pickle 


E... places came up and Moti 
Mahal, the true Indian restaurant, 
opened in Darya бап), the dividing 
line between Old and New Delhi. It 
served tandoori chicken, makhani 
dal and nan The nouveau riche Pun- 
Jabis came in their cars to feast The 
restaurant added floors, bought up 
next door houses and transformed 
itself into an open-air restaurant cre- 
ating new genre of Indo-European 
eatery Here the emphasis was not on 
ambience, but on food, and the newly 
emerging middle class felt more at 
ease The Pathan waiters with their 
starched white salwars and shirts, 
large upturned moustaches and kohl 
intheireyes, greeted customers heart- 
ily with folded hands, with jiyo |, 
bhapi ji, sat bachan і, as they placed 
generous bowls of pickled onions to 


be munched while waiting for the 
crisply done tandoori chicken 


T. pre-partition Punjabi families, 
mostly Sikhs, part of the construction 
mafia that built New Delhi and who 
had made it rich, were very much part 
of the richie-rich scene. Gossip had it 
thatfiveofthemcolluded together, not 
allowing others to bid forthe contracts 
as they shared the pickings. Others 
who sub-contracted from the big five 
or were related also made their mil- 
lions; one started a furniture shop in 
Connaught Place and later the Coca 
Colaagency Another, who hadearlier 
been a clerk at Clarks Simla, rented 
a part of the Imperial hotel, subse- 
quently boughtthe Maidens Hotel and 
then went on to start the Oberoi chain 
of hotels They also helped a number 
oftheirrelatives who came from West 
Punjab and absorbed them into their 
business or helped setthem up Some 
Punjabis, who had been part of the 
army, the Imperial Civil Service, had 
abaseinDelhrand constituted the elite 
in Delhi Punjabi society 

They began storming the colo- 
nial bastions, the Imperial Gymkhana 
Club, the Golf Club, while others 
regularly went to the Chelmsford 
Club, which had been set up by the 
Indians on the lines of the imperial 
clubs Chelmsford club was very simi- 
lar to Gymkhana, but a little showy. 
They began to Indianise by adding 
tables for rummy and introducing 
qawwalis on special occasions and 
tambola, which was more apart of the 
Anglo-Indian club culture during the 
colonial times 

In Connaught Place the Indian 
Coffee House was a hangout for 
unemployed intellectuals, journa- 
lists and insurance agents There were 
family cabins where the girls sat with 
theirmen friends, whereas 1n the main 
hall the men sat the entire morning 
overasinglecup ofcoffee Every Sun- 


day my friend Sunanda Surkund and 
I used to take the No 9 bus from the 
Old Secretariat to Connaught Place 
and join the very popular family cabin, 
where Trevi Sen, the universal aunty, 
reigned supreme and a number of 
lively young men, Som Benegal, 
Richard Bartholomew, the poet and 
art critic, Вау Nath Malan, the intel- 
lectual bureaucrat and many others 
would join us Trevi's naughty sense 
of humour, scintillating conversa- 
tion and warm generosity, as well as 
the bevy of young girls around her, 
attracted all the young men А num- 
ber of romances budded in the Indian 
Coffee House 


T. Constitution House, a set of bar- 
racks, was another meeting place in 
the ’50s and '60s. It was later demo- 
lished and the External Ministry’s 
hostel built in its place. It was a resi- 
dence for artists, writers, bachelors 
and single women, who lived their 
own lives fully The eccentric Vijay 
Tunga, writer and poet, carried on a 
battle with his waspish next door 
neighbour by speaking loudly to the 
wall Suff and Elizabeth Brunner, the 
Hungarian motherand daughter paint- 
ers, lived out their own fantasies 
under the patronage of Nehru. Satish 
Gujral and his beautiful wife, Kiran, 
started their romantic life and he 
began his portrait of Nehru and later 
Mrs Gandhi, whileresiding there 
The government drumboy and 
photographer, Ram Dhamyya, his 
neighbour, carried on his love affair 
with the extraordinary Mme Simki, 
Uday Shankar’s partner Ram Dhamya 
won me over by inviting me to private 
recitals of Balasaraswathy and the 
Dagar brothers at his stark bachelor 
digs To see Bala imitate other dan- 
cers or interpret her favourite padams 
was for mearevelation Mira Mallick, 
the brilliant young Indian Foreign 
Office debutante, had a host of admur- 


ers, who, one heard, fought over her 
Nılıma Sanyal, the sexy announcer at 
All India Radio, held court here and 
had a pick of admirers from all walks 
of life 


l. the late '50s and mid '60s three 
personalities dominated the official 
cultural and intellectual scene. There 
was Indira Gandhi, Nehru's hostess 
with her own coterie — Romesh and 
Raj Thapar, Inder Gujral, the leftist 
student leader from Lahore, the 
Bachchans and others, who discussed 
Oscar Wilde at the dinner table. There 
was Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya 
with her large circle of political 
friends, young acolytes L C. Jain, Raj 
Krishna, Som Benegal, as well as a 
number of friends from abroad, who 
came to visit her She was committed 
to nurturing the living cultural tradi- 
tions and was deeply involved with 
classical dance, the performing arts, 
theatre and crafts She ran an open 
house for artists. Many of us worked 
with her in the movement for revival 
of craft traditions. Octavio Paz, the 
Mexican ambassador, was a frequent 
visitorto her house 

On the other hand there was 
Pupul Jayakar, a devotee of Krishna- 
murti She had her own acolytes who 
listened avidly to her rather precious, 
intense conversations. She looked 
after the Handloom Board and ap- 
pointed well-known artists to run the 
weaver service centres. Later, as head 
of Handicrafts Handloom Export Cor- 
poration and cultural advisorto Indira 
Gandhi, she organised the Festivals 
of India, letting loose on the world a 
dazzling display of arts, crafts, per- 
forming artists and snake charmers 
alongside minorroyalty, who charmed 
the foreign publicata huge cost to the 
exchequer The only person, whoever 
took her on was Mala Singh, she once 
did an extraordinary take off on her in 
her presence. 


Sir Shankar Lal, a true repre- 
sentative of old Delhi family with his 
fondnessfor poetry, mushairaand nur- 
turing Delhi’s cultural life, encour- 
aged the two bahus of the family, 
Sumitra Charat Ramand Sheila Bharat 
Ram to participate in Delhi’s cultu- 
ral scene They set up two rival orga- 
nisations Bharatiya Kala Kendra, 
Sumitra’s organisation, enticed the 
Dagar brothers to Delhi and dhrupad 
came into its own They organised bal- 
lets with Birju Maharay and Kumudani 
Lakhia as the dancers and the Dagars 
providingthe music. The Punjabi thea- 
tre of IPTA fame with Sheila Bhatiaand 
Sneh Sanyal gave us the Punjabi opera, 
Heer Ranyha Delhi was slowly emerg- 
ing as acultural centre 


T. new all-knowing soothsayers 
during the '60s were the senior Jour- 
nalists. They had their own coteries 
Sham Lal, the great intellectual, edited 
The Times of India and wrote his re- 
views as personal open letters. Girilal 
Jain worked with him and agreed with 
all that he said, until he took overfrom 
Sham Lal There was Romesh Thapar 
of Seminar with his booming voice, 
his masstve presence and his bright 
wife They were all part of the arm- 
chair leftist group. Then there was 
Frank Moraes with his American 
friend Marilyn Silverstone, a brilliant 
photographer. Together with the 
young impetuous Nandan Kagal, they 
formed another group, which was 
very much part of the establishment 
Nandan, of course, flitted from one 
group to another. Mulgaonkar of the 
Hindustan Times with his young 
attractive wife, Krishna Kaul and 
Mankekar of PTI and later The Times 
of India, were the other pillars of the 
print world They all prophesied doom 
and doled out free advice to the gov- 
ernment falling just short of advising 
God Ajit Bhattacharjea belonged to 
everyone and no one, and took the 
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Presidential protocol office to task for 
seating him at the bottom of the table 
with other journalists. 

On the eve of my departure for 
Iran, Nandan Kagal organised a good- 
bye dinner with Sham Lal, the Thapars, 
Girlal Jain and R K Laxman, who 
was visiting from Bombay Halfway 
through the evening they all gotentan- 
gled in a heated discussion on the cur- 
rent situation in India R K. Laxman 
said to me, ‘You see, Jasleen, they are 
not Indians. They are the new Olym- 
pians sitting at thé Khyber Pass, con- 
demning all that 1s happening in the 
Gangetic plain ' 


T. the '70s, New Delhi remained a 
quiet capital town dominated by the 
civil servants Bombay ànd Calcutta 
were the hubs of the commercial 
world and far more cosmopolitan By 
the end of the decade, India began to 
open up to outside stimuli, influence 
peddling became a way of life and the 
presence of black money began to 
dominate all spheres Business houses 
began to shift their offices nearer 
the corridors of power PRO men and 
women and power brokers began 
mushrooming everywhere Thecock- 
tail circuit became an important part 
of Delhi life, with politicians hobnob- 
bing with government officials, dip- 
lomats and heads of the corporate 
world Gone werethe days when gov- 
ernment officials had to get permis- 
sion to attend a party thrown by an 
embassy or a business house with 
which their departments had deal- 
ings. The NRIs, with their foreign ex- 
change, for which we were all starved, 
began peddling theirinfluence Delhi 
lost its innocence. It took on the appea- 
rance of a gaudy woman who lived to 
the hilt at all costs 

There were a few exceptions, 
among them the jovial, cigar smoking 
and encyclopedic Krishna Chaitanya, 
who refused to use the official car, 
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except strictly on official business. 
He rode his motorcycle all over Delhi 
attending concerts, art exhibitions 
and plays. He was aprolific writer and 
wrote many books and reviewed art 
exhibitions as well as Indian and west- 
ern music concerts. 

e Delhi attracted all the talented 
artists and the elite flocked to the thea- 
tre, music concerts andart galleries to 
flaunt their jewellery and designer 
clothes. Anew class came up — young 
affluent kids, the children of business- 
men and senior civil servants, with 
plenty of money to throw around at 
discos, five star hotels and cultural 
events Standing apart were the zhola 
walas, who frowned on this hedonist 
hfestyle and became the conscience 
keepers of the society They set up 
NGOs, held study circles and coun- 
tered in a small way the carefree life- 
style of the nouveau riche. The jhola 
walas mingled with the jetset at the 
art and culture happenings and often 
enjoyed the good things of life with 
great condescension 


H...... theculturallife of Delhi 
flowered. The season from October 
to March offered a rich selection of 
dance, music, theatre, art shows, ins- 
tallations, events and happenings. 
There were cotenes, which surrounded 
the cultural gurus Gita Kapur and 
Vivan Sundaram had their favourite 
artists who they promoted unrelent- 
ingly Alkazi through Art Heritage 
Gallery did so in a subtler manner, 
even as Manjeet Bawa helped Renu 
Modito develop her stable of artists at 
Espace Gallery, whom she marketed 
through her Marwari and corporate 
contacts. Chandralekha, Dashrath 
Patel and Sadanand Menon dominated 
the dance scene, and were soon chal- 
lenged by the classicist, Sonal Man- 
singh, who fought her lonely battles 
The grand dirty old man, 
Khushwant Singh, maintained his 


image of a sharp tongue and a robust 
libidinous sense of humour, success- 
fully hiding the serious man whose 
best work 1s on the gurbani and who 
secretly spends the early morning 
hours listening to religious music 

In the folk art and craft scene, 
Martand Singh, withthe support of the 
cultural czarina Pupul Jayakar and his 
group of talented gay designers, 
carved out a place for himself, chal- 
lenging Rajeev Sethi, the great show- 
man. Martand Singh dominated the 
Festivals of India and Intach at home 
and in England. 


A number of people vied for the 
title of the cultural czarina and czar 
Ashok Vajpeyi of Bharat Lok Kala 
Bhavan of Bhopal was one such aspi- 
rant Unfortunately the Bhavan went 
into decline post Swaminathan Kapila 
Vatsyayan of the Indira Gandhi Natio- 
nal Centre for Arts, evolved an ambi- 
tious programme to rescue the art 
and culture of India Unfortunately, 
Ignca was run as a one woman show 
with sycophants surrounding her She 
did manage to put up some excellent 
seminars and exhibitions However, 
they were not monumental, as the 
first edition of the Ignca Journal 
claimed Mala Singh of India Maga- 
zine, Seminar and Business India TV, 
too had ambitions, but no funds. She 
was another minor czarina with her 
own coterie 

The ’80s saw anew cultural czar 
begin his rise O P Jain, who built his 
millions from the paper trade had 
made a tentative entrance into the cul- 
tural world in the '60s by supplying 
paper for Mulk Raj Anand's plush 
edition of Kama Sutra, known best for 
Mulk’s failure to put inverted commas 
at the beginning and end of the text 
Later, with the help of Jyotindra Jain, 
who came from Ahmedabad to build 
up aremarkable Crafts Museum from 
the bureaucratic mess of the handloom 


and handicrafts organisations, he set 
up a Museum of Everyday Art in the 
basement of his Safdarjung Enclave 
house. His cultural and political con- 
tacts helped himexpand his empire by 
acquiring prime land tn Mehrauli- 
Gurgaon Shared with others, it be- 
came the location for Anandgram, a 
beautifully maintained cultural cen- 
tre His Sanskriti Trust, known for 
recognising young artists and Anand- 
gram consolidated his presence in the 
cultural, social and political orbit of 
Delhi. Today some ofthe finest func- 
tions are organised by O P and peo- 
ple vie with one another to be invited 

Lone voices were raised to 
challenge these Goliaths, like Ram 
Dhamyyja, who investigated and wrote 
aboutPupal Jayakar's misdemeanors 
and the authoritarian attitude of Kapila 
Vatsyayan ın the flimsy magazine, 
Arts and Crafts Monthly Everyone 
who read hiscolumn encouraged him 
to continue, for he said what no one 
else dared to say but wouldliketo Soon 
even that magazine was closed by the 
owner, who came under pressure 

The cultural world now consti- 
tuted big money because of govern- 
ment, corporate and international 
patronage Cutthroat competition be- 
came the order of the day The media 
also became involved, recklessly 
promoting artists, never mind the 
talent or involvement in creative 
expression 

Despite all this, Delhi provided 
for those of us, who lived our lives far 
away from the corridors of power, a 
rich and varied cuitural scene Tal- 
ented young artists 1n all fields and 
someextraordinary minds continue to 
enrich our lives as we laugh our way 
intothe sunset Today wecurse Delhi, 
moan about the lack of vatues and 
rampant corruption and yet we can 
never leave the city until our dying 
day, refusing to believe that even our 
last rites may be held up because of a 
powerfailure 
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First City? 


Literature's Delhi 


RANJANA SENGUPTA 


DELHI has suffered from having a 
vivid, romantic history as far as its 
chroniclers are concerned. The pleas- 
ures of its past are so seductive, so full 
of the fall of empires, courtly intri- 
gues, decadence and romantic decay, 
that its present appears arid in com- 
parison While some recent fiction 15 
set in contemporary Delhi, given the 
rate and scale of high profile book 
launches in the capital, Delhi life 1s 
still relatively uncharted. English fic- 
tion writers have not evoked love in 
the lobby of Anupam PVR, angst in 
the lanes of West Kidwai Nagar and 
DLF's Malibu Towne does figure in 
the pages of an Indo-Anglian bestseller 

If anything, the social mores of 
presentday Delhi are more likely to be 
found in research oriented commen- 
taries that draw an apocalyptic picture 
of Dethi’s urban chaos Sadly, con- 
temporary Delhi has few loyalists in 
literary-academic circles Recently, 


forinstance, т Dellu, Urban Space and 
Human Destinies (Manohar 2000), 
a collection of essays on the city's 
social structure and politics, the edi- 
tors could boldly assert that *hardly 
anyone 15 ready to declare a passion 
for Delhi ' 

Delhi’s apparent lack of asingle, 
territory-wide regional identity has 
been a disadvantage There 1s no one 
real Delhi world that can be evoked 
with its complement of mythology, 
ritual and relatives —the literary recipe 
that 1s said to appeal to western liter- 
ary agents in search of the next 
Arundhati Roy Yet Delhi's many sepa- 
rate universes are ripe for the pluck- 
mg (or writing) 

Where 1s the three-generation 
Delhi kayasth novel, for instance, 
with its beginnings in a havel: in the 
Chelpuri mohalla,a middle section in 
Civil Lines and a trrumphant end їп 
Lodi Estate? If the defining moment 


of today's Delhi was Partition (and 
few will disagree), the fictionalised 
refugee saga, tracking the terrible 
Journey from Lahore to early years in 
Malviya Nagar, and ending in a farm- 
house 1n Chattarpur, ts still unwritten 


A... what about the ultimate Page 
Three book, a sort of Bridget Jones 
of Vasant Vihar? This classic 1s yet 
unpenned The emotional life of the 
city 1s recorded daily, and in detail, in 
newspapers and glossy magazines 
but we still do not have a definitive 
novel about the inner lives of the fash- 
10n frat, for instance Nor an account 
of the journey from DDA flats Vasant 
Кип) to the Miss Universe pageant 
in the Philippines, a journey Indian 
beauty contestants make with unfail- 
ing regularity. 

Frivolous, self-indulgent and 
irrelevant, the literati willexclaim, but 
this zs the nitty-gritty of Delhi life, 
every bit as nitty-gritty as alienation 
in a resettlement colony — but no one 
has written about that either Some- 
where, there are invisible rules govern- 
ing what should be written, what makes 
a valid story, what will sell -and writ- 
ers in Delhi appear to heed such mes- 
sages unquestioningly Being in the 
national capital gives an unnecessary 
burden of false gravitas to potential 
writers The siren calls of recent poli- 
tics, social inequality and historical 
trends fetter their imaginations 

It 1s acceptable in Delhi to ex- 
plore Page Three and popular culture 
genetally — through exhibitions or 
op-ed articles which provide the req- 
uisite anthropological distance But 
to plunge right in, to1mmerse yourself 
unreservedly in that world, 1s to accept 
that it 1s as valid as your own, and this 
will never do This will disturb the 
hierarchies, set in stone, that have 
governed English-speaking intellec- 
tual life in Delhi since well before 
independence 


This conflict1s at its most visible 
т the media. The realities of circula- 
tion and ratings have led to popular 
culture in the form of showbiz, soaps, 
songs and gossip getting more and 
more column space and airtime The 
intelligentsia has watched its own pre- 
viously unbreachable bastions crum- 
ble They have turned to history to 
political analysis to heritage — any- 
thing that will strengthen their posi- 
tion as the sole interpreters and 
inheritors of this anarchic, untamable 
city with its untrammelled, extrava- 
gant aspirations 


Ths 1s why literature 1n English on 
Delhi 1s so weighted in terms of its 
history, politics and civic chaos Yet, 
despite its occasionally narrow reach, 
it 15, almost all of it, unquestioningly 
secular, there 1s an acceptance, even 
admiration, for all ways of life Thus, 
the quintessential Delhi novel, where 
the city has an autonomous role that 
defines the behaviour of the protago- 
nists, ts Ahmed Alt’s Twilight in Delhi 
(OUP 1940) Itisanelegy to—aneven 
then — vanishing society, an ode to a 
generation that knew their world was 
dying Its power lies inthe deliberately 
nostalgic tone, the note of despair, of 
gentle, elegant defeat. The city 15 won- 
derfully and vrvidly evoked, its very 
streets conjuring melancholy 

"This was the street of druggists and 
hakims With the smell the thought of 
death came into his mind. he began 
to think of Babban Jan Her thought 
was sad and sweet, like the memory 
ofsomedearonedead ’ 

This vision, this sense of a wist- 
ful, irretrievably lost past 15 so com- 
pelling, that in William Dalrymple's 
City of Djinns (Flamingo 1994) which 
purports to be about a sojourn in the 
present, is actually all about his search 
for the past I have no argument with 
this, exceptthis winsomely charming 
book rubbishes the present in order 


to enhance the gossamer allure of an 
older, more gracious Delhi 

In this strange competition, the 
present is represented by Dalrymple's 
Punjabi landlady and Punjabi taxi 
driver, who are drawn as venal, shal- 
low and brash Obdurate customs 
officials and postmen have walk- 
on parts The past 15 championed by 
a Persian scholar, a pigeon fancier, 
an elderly Anglo-Indian lady and 
other exotic and threatened species. 
The past, quite naturally, wins hands 
down 

But the causes of this glamo- 
rous, swashbuckling history have 
been for reasons as mundane as com- 
merce, strategy and geography "There 
1s nothing mystical about Delhi as 
the capital city of India,’ writes Per- 
cival Spear dampeningly in Delhi 
Through the Ages (ed R E Fryken- 
berg, OUP 1986), a wonderful collec- 
tion ofessays, many of whichcombine 
academic rigour with a marvellously 
vivid, anecdotal style And, historian 
Narayan Gupta punctures the myth of 
the sad-eyed, wilting denizen of the 
Old City with a telling phrase that has 
stuck in my mind for years Inthe 19th 
century, the older Delhis were called 
Khandrat Kalan or the Great Ruins 
Here, she writes, ‘the people from 
Shahjahanabad dug perseveringly in 
the hope of turning up a hoard of 
coins "The past, forthem, was not just 
an idea to be wept over, but a source 
of potential profit 


А... splendid collection 1s 
Historic Delhi (ed НК Kaul, OUP 
1985), an anthology of writing on 
Delhi over the centuries, both the 
well-known and the obscure. One of 
my favourites 1s Val С Prinsep, an 
undazzled witness to the first Delhi 
Durbar of 1878 ‘The size 1s like a 
gigantic circus and the decorations 
arein keeping ’Also illuminating 19th 
century Shahjahanabad as less than 
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blissful ıs The Bride 5 Mirror (Perma- 
nent Black 2001) by Nazir Ahmad 
This 15 a stern, cautionary tale of two 
sisters, the saintly (and shrewd) 
Ashgari, who reforms her gambling 
husband and manages his appoint- 
menttoa well-paid postin Stalkot, and 
the wilful, spoilt Akbar1, who gets the 
fate she deserves when her trousseau 
1s eaten up by white ants 

Closer to our own time, M M. 
Kaye's autobiography, The Golden 
Afternoon (Viking 1997), unapologe- 
tically outlines the sheer fun of Bri- 
tish social life ın the Delhi of the 30s 
It was a ceaseless whirl between 
dinners at Akbar Road bungalows, 
followed by balls at the Viceroy’s 
House and ending with i1mpromptu 
dances to a wind-up gramophone in 
the moonlit environs of Humayan's 
tomb 


L.. for the Indians was fortunately 
less socially exhausting The late 
Sheila Dhar gave a vivid account of a 
Civil Lines childhood in Here s Some- 
one I'd Like Youto Meet (OUP 1999) 
Mukul Kesavan's Looking Through 
Glass (Chatto and Windus 1995) 
visits the India of 1942 and though 
most of the action 1s set in Banaras 
and Lucknow, Delhi ıs a familiar yet 
unfamiliar place, the protagonist 
having travelled back in time from 
the present He finds his old school, 
St. Xavier's, 1s the Cecil Hotel, his 
old college, St Stephen's, in another 
location 

Fortime travellers, yearning for 
the past has 115 problems ‘A place 
had changed names and a name had 
changed places, creating practical dif- 
ficulties for memory and nostalgia ' 
(In a neat reversal, James Cameron 
stayed in the Cecil Hotel in 1946 and 
records in Indian Summer (Penguin 
1987) that he went back 1n the ’70s to 
find his old room was now aclassroom 
crammed with desks ) 
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While the definitive English 
novel on Partition 1s still unwritten, 
Urvashi Butalia’s The Other Side of 
Silence (Viking 1998) puts on record 
the unheard voices of Partition, ‘the 
smaller, more invisible figures’ who 
endured silently the repercussions of 
historical forces when they sunder 
private lives In another tone alto- 
gether, Anita Desai, in Clear Light of 
Day (Heinemann 1980) explores the 
impact of the traumatic events of 1947 
on delicate relationships between sib- 
lings living in a decaying old bunga- 
low in north Delhi, which epitomises 
their lives Old Delhi 1s a metaphor 
here for wasted lives and unspoken 
resentments 
*It seemed to her that the dullness 
and the boredom of her childhood, 
her youth, were stored here ın the 
room under the worn dusty red rugs, 
1 the bloated brassware, behind the 
yellowed photographs in the oval 
frames ’ 


M... of the literature on Delhi 
written after independence celebra- 
tes the new feel to the city, limping 
gamely out of the Partition holo- 
caust The looted Muslim homes, the 
encampments of refugees, the totally 
disrupted lives, but there was hope 
then Asok Mitra's Delhi Capital City 
(Publications Division 1970) essen- 
tially deals with demographic pat- 
terns, but while regretting the lost 
stately graces ofthe old city 1n 1947 
‘The old enchanting paved courts 
with the deep stairwells of light, the 
chiaroscuro of Chowry Bazar, the 
filtered twilight on the lotus ponds 
of third floor apartments on G B 
Road ’ 

Mitra goes on to relate how a 
young Sikh orphan hawking news- 
papers, who refused thetwo annacoin 
Mitra offered, humbled him ‘He did 
not want my coin unless I wanted his 


paper ' 


The paradoxes of independent 
India struck James Cameron acutely 
in Delhi, for which he admits а 'per- 
verse affection'. In таап Summer, 
Cameron's account is of his visit to 
India, three decades after his first in 
the feverish months of 1946 when ‘the 
fading Ray was at grips with its ines- 
capable moment of truth ’Cameron’s 
attitude to Delhi and to India is, like 
many men of his generation, informed 
by his view of the first prime minis- 
ter ‘Ithiınk Jawaharlal Nehru was the 
most important manIevermet ’ he 
states unambiguously And though he 
was later alienated by Nehru's inabi- 
lity to stem the corruption and mis- 
rule around him during his final years, 
henonetheless concludes that Nehru's 
greatest quality, and one that survived 
to the end, was that *he could take 
the curse out of moral platitudes by 
believing inthem ' 


S... charitable assessments are 
not shared by VS Naipaul in An Area 
of Darkness (Andre Deutsch 1964) 
He ıs contemptuous of the ‘comic lit- 
tle cupolas’ of Ashoka Hotel and irri- 
tated by the self-importance of the 
Indian capital in the '60s 

‘Icould sense its excitement as a new 
capital city a city to which impor- 
tance had newly come А city dou- 
bly unreal rising suddenly out of the 
plain — acres of 17th and 18th century 
ruins, then the ultra-contemporary 
exhibition buildings ' 

Jan Morris takes the otherroute, 
the well-trodden one memortaltsed 
by EM Forster that sees India as a 
profoundly mysterious, fatalistic, Ori- 
ental blur In ‘Mrs Gupta Never Rang’ 
anthologised in City Improbable (ed 
Khushwant Singh, Viking 2001), she 
raises the hoary chestnuts of lazy 
officials speaking ungrammatical 
English and never delivering Delhi, 
and by extension India, she concludes 
profoundly, ‘1s always as itis ’ 
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niclers have often been less than kind, 
overcome by its ferocious, unstoppable 
drive toward upward mobility This 
drive 1s expressed in various ways, 
one of which 1s architecture Gautam 
Bhatia’s trenchant comments on Del- 
hi’s buildings are well known, but one 
can sense his nonplussed rage over a 
cityscape that refuses to listen to rea- 
son In Punjabi Baroque (Penguin 
1994) he writes, 

‘But the Punjabi had never been sat- 
isfied with ns Indian origins any- 
way His Panchsheel Park house 
(was built) in his own image of acoun- 
try manor, its servant's quartera plas- 
ter replica of Chombord A Buddhist 
pagoda roof, when set on a structure 
of Roman Corinthian columns, was 
seen by the Punjabi as a structure fit 
to provide shadeto his red Maruti ' 


N. everyone reacts with distaste 
to the brazen, eclectic pastiche of the 
very, very new Inthe beautifully pho- 
tographed Delhi's Historic Villages 
(Ravi Dayal 1997), Charles and Karoki 
Lewis do not unequivocally condemn 
the transformation of Hauz Khas 
village into a shopping precinct, 
which combines Rajput, Mughal, 
Indo-Saracenic and Moorish elements 
1n a kind of architectural cacophony 
Lewis quotes an unnamed visitor as 
saying ‘The transformation ts not 
entirely unappealing ' 

In the glossy, coffee table Mil- 
lennium Book on New Delhi (ed B P 
Singh and Pavan K Varma, OUP 
2001), Khushwant Singh describes 
what became of the city after 1947 
‘Punjabis imposed their own way of 
living on the city Emphasis was on 
good food and ostentatious display of 
wealth ' In the same book, Madhu Jain 
tracks the social trajectory of Delhiin 
the last 50 years In “The Happening 
City,’ she writes that the city’s intel- 
lectual horizon has expanded Where 





once the IIC was ‘the lone intellectual 
lodestar fora long while,’ today Delhi 
has changed 

‘Status withstood the onslaught of 
time, fashion and democracy Then, 
however, came the brand invasion, 
and along with it new social ladders t. 
accommodate the rupee and dollar- 
rich classes . The old créme de la 
créme with thick silver frames and 
bejewelledsepiarelatives now sup 
with the corporate world ' 


T. change in Delhi's social vocabu- 
lary 1s examined by Pavan К Varma 
in The Great Indian Middle Class 
(Penguin 1998) The post liberalisa- 
tion scenario had a profound 1mpact 
on the middle class mindset ‘The re- 
moval of any stigma associated with 
making money has ended hypocrisy 
but also the need to be concerned 
about anything else ' In a memorable 
passage, Varma describes a ‘loo’ 
theme party held ata farmhouse where 
the guests came dressed in bathroom 
apparel 

‘Is this grand party 1dea Just a frivo- 
lous, juvenile ripple of the affluent 
class? Or is there just the hint of the 
vulgarandthe perverse? Not in moral 
terms  butin what the evening dem- 
onstrates the unthinking acceptance 
of the enormous gulf that separates a 
tiny group of people living out, bang 
in the middle of a semi-rural setting, 
an idiom that fits in with the wild side 
of Manhattan from thousands of 
people just yards away who walk a 
kilometre or more to obtain something 
as basic as drinking water ' 

Fictional portraits of contem- 
porary Delhi are thin on the ground 
Delhi's greatest living chronicler, 
Khushwant Singh's column, ‘With 
Malice Toward One and All’ in The 
Hindustan Times, has for decades 
monitored the whims and ripples of 
this extraordinary city His monumen- 
tal novel, Delhi (Penguin 2000). has 


traced the checkered, romantic and 
terrible history of this city with char- 
acteristic rumbustiousness 

But there is no 1ecent portrait 
of the machinations of the political 
class, the brittle angst of the haute bour- 
geoisie or the new ariviste post Parti- 
tion class that 1s soaring upwards-on 
the wings of fashion, mediaorpolités - 
Nayantara Sahgal once chronicled the . 
doings of such people, and Rich Like’. 
Us (Heinemann 1985) tackles thé + 
themes of the Emergency, affluent * 
socialists and unhappy civil servants + | 


Т. same world was also the stamp- Е 
ing ground of Ruth Prawer Jhabvala; . 
before she moved out of it, buta fairly. ~ 
recent collection of stories reprises thé-~ 
same milieu In East into Upper East + 
(John Murray 1998), ‘Development. ' 
and Progress’, for instance, 1s set in the: 
'60s and exemplifies Jhabvala's mix ~ 
of fascination and distaste for a par- 
ticular kind of Indian The story cón- “ 
cernsa young British diplomat, Kitty, 
who falls under the spell of a brother 
and two sisters who live ina mansion > 
in Civil Lines The brother, an IAS. - 
officer, 1s full ofthe Nehruvian rheto- ._ 
rıc ofthe tıme and Kitty 1s much taken” - 
with him and with the big, rambling. 
house filled with friends, relatives and 
servants Then fast-forward thirty: 
years one of the sisters has commit- 
ted suicide, the other ıs bitter and 
lonely and the brother 1s a mixture of ` 
pomposity and frustration 

Sagarika Ghose’s The Gin 


Drinkers (HarperCollins 2000) taps 


into a younger, newer Delhi, An 
Oxbridge educated generation, with 
idealism and ambition tn unequal pro- 
portions, grapple with the issues of 
social deprivation, relationships which 
founder on accusations ofintellectual _ 
or ideological dishonesty and patents 
who are strangers Coming home. 
after several years at university, the | 
protagonist Uma noted, : 
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"The roundabouts surrounding Raj- 
path still looked the same But Just a 
few minutes walk away, in Connaught 
Place the rubble of new construction 
loomed through a permanent haze of 
dust In the government colonies, 
white or yellow-washed bungalows 
with their bougainvillea garlands tee- 
tered on the edge of clamorous ftyo- 
vers Delhi was changing muddily ' 
The world that Anjana Appa- 
chanaevokes in Listening Now (India- 
Ink 1998) 1s uncharted, it's the quiet 
world of middle class colonies, of the 
ceaseless irritation of complaining 
mothers-in-law and silent, non com- 
municative husbands It tells you 
how within this world, dismissed as 
.humdrum and ordinary, there 1s hope, 
anticipation and wild tragedy, she 
gives dignity to the mundane. Delhi 
as it was in the ’70s seeps out all over 
this book and that 1s part of 1ts appeal 
for me it was Delhi before Barista, 
before Archies, before growing up 
Appachana evokes the afternoons 
inthe British Council Library when it 
was 1n the Arfacs building, the slow 
DTC buses, the bookshops in Con- 
naught Place and the college conver- 
sations about who had ‘topped their 
year ’ Susan Visvanathan’s The Vistt- 
ing Moon (Indialnk 2002) summons 
up the world of Patparganj housing 
societies, the muddy vegetable mar- 
kets, the anonymity of identical flats, 
the ferocity of intellectual argument 
among the young professionals that 
people the area—the whole way of life 
that has evolved across the river 
Delhi has thus been immortal- 
ised 1n many avatars and I have omit- 
ted for lack of space, the accounts of 
its political history — the Emergency, 
the 1984 riots and the recorded mus- 
ings of its leaders But despite this 
vast quantity and usually high quality 
of writing on Delhi, the terrain is still 
patchily illuminated There are still 
hugeswathes of darkness where brave 
explorers need to go 
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SPEAKING PEACE: Women's Voices from 
Kashmir edited by Urvashi Butalia Kali for 
Women, New Delhi, 2002 


IN the book ‘Arms To Fight Arms To Protect Women 
Speak Out About Conflict' (Panos 1995), the editors 
note in their introduction that *women have generally 
been under- or misrepresented in stories of war, and 
are most often seen as grief-stricken victims ' It also 
notes that both ın the media and ın academic scholar- 
ship, wars are often about weapons, states and statis- 
tics, and rarely about people 

Speaking Peace attempts to fill the gap with 
respect to the fears and experiences of women in 
Kashmir who have endured, and continue to endure, 
the brutalizing consequences of conflict This collec- 
tion of essays 15 a mix of reflective pieces, newspaper 
reports, interview-based accounts and personal expe- 
riences that together paint a shocking picture of the 
violence of daily life ın the region The book uses the 
diversity of women's experiences and prejudices to 
illustrate how people and civil society institutions 
have coped against the backdrop of extensive militari- 
zation and human rights violations 

Trapped between the militants and security forces 
on the one hand, and a crippled infrastructure and 
unproductive economy on the other, the women of the 
Valley and their men and children live in an atmosphere 
of ‘tremendous fear and uncertainty,’ notes Urvashi 
Butalia in the introduction 


She narrates how the gun 1s so much the ‘old 
familiar' that children ask to be given AK47s as birth- 
day presents By the time they are 15, many of these 
children — faced with little access to education and 
hardly any employment prospects — feel that the gun 
is the only solution In the report ‘Women’s Testimo- 
nies from Kashmur’, based on an investigative trip by 
a four-member team from Women's Initiative, the 
authors point out how the militant 1s both a fearful 
and heroic figure, because his gun is seen as the only 
protection against the atrocities inflicted by the secu- 
rity forces 

The perpetuation of fear has also had severe 
health repercussions for the women of the Valley, a fact 
that finds mention in many of the essays Women have 
complained variously of stress, exhaustion, ‘heart 
problems’ and depression and undergone miscarriages 
and spontaneous abortions, which doctors relate to the 
unceasing fear of military and separatist forces and 
the threat of war In the report, ‘Reclaiming Lives’, on 
women’s health m Kargil district, for instance, Pamela 
Bhagat of Oxfam’s Violence Mitigation and Amelio- 
ration Project (VMAP) maps how health services in 
these difficult-to-reach terrains have been almost 
entirely obliterated by the Kargil war, leading to a fresh 
cycle of fear and physical debilitation Sahba Husain, 
an activist also working with VMAP, explores the 
1mplications of post traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) 
which affects all age groups in Kashmir A doctor who 
spoke to Husain explains how a majority of the people 
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are coping with ‘catastrophic stress’, which happens 
when people are witness to ‘sudden killings, disappear- 
ance and torture of their close relatives or loved ones ’ 

The essays also familiarize us with the terrible 
vocabulary of Kashmir — especially its ‘half widows’, 
mothers with missing sons and raped women, both 
Hindu and Muslim- and how violence against women 
always takes ona specifically sexual form n situations 
of conflict The experiences of women who have been 
eye witnesses to or victims of violence have propelled 
them to form their own organizations, such as the 
banned women's outfit Dukhtaran-e-Milat, which 
combines an odd mix of feminism and militarism 
There is also the Association for the Parents of Disap- 
peared Persons (AVDP), a civil society rejoinder to 
state-sponsored terrorism which has mostly women 
as members 

In reacquainting us with Kashmur’s scar marks, 
whether itis the ‘raped village’ of Kunan Poshpara, or 
Chittisinghpora, where 36 Sikhs were massacred by 
militants in 2000, the book seeks to reiterate India’s dıs- 
mal human rights record in the state Sheba Chhachhi's 
photoessay ıs testimony tothe1avages wrought by con- 
flict on women and society, as ate the numerous refe- 
rences to barbarous acts by the Indian security forces 

Those involved in the general discourse on Kash- 
mir may question the validity of bringing out a book 
on issues one ts already familiar with However, the 
purpose of sucha book ts more than just to underscore 
the obvious Through the use of an anecdotal style, the 
essays (and aselection of Srinagat-based news articles 
by journalists Muzamil Jaleel and Vivek Deshpande) 
are able to communicate perspectives on, and percep- 
tions of the conflict, in addition to stating facts In the 
absence of comprehensive quantitative studies — and 
how valid are quantitative studies, anyway, when grief, 
humiliation and suffering are immeasurable — a book 
suchas this can work as an important text for a people- 
centred view of conflict, and perhaps, a people- 
centred solution 


Anupreeta Das 


JHARKHAND: Politics of Development and 
Identity by Amit Prakash Orient Longman, 
Hyderabad, 2002 


THE book receives our attention for providing a his- 
torical account of ‘the evolution and transformation of 
the Jharkhandi identity over the last half century cul- 
minating in the formation of the Jharkhand state ' On 
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the basis of the detailed references to the official and 
non-official social and economic data relating to post- 
1950 undivided Bihar, the author seeks to establish that 
the very process of the formation of the political iden- 
tity in Jharkhand with its unique ethno-cultural con- 
notations has been correlated with the process of the 
implementation of public policies The study argues 
that the failure of the developmental state in amelio- 
rating the social and economic problems encouraged 
the historically marginal groups in Jharkhand to articu- 
late themselves as ‘self-conscious ethnic identities 1n 
order to augment their political resources and influence 
the policy process in then own favour ' 

The content of the book has emanated from an 
intensive field study during 1995-96 which has con- 
tributed to the data and interviews The author at the 
outset spells out the theoretical concerns that form the 
basis of his concrete observations on the Jharkhand 
movement He concedes that the two identities —an all- 
encompassing secular ‘national’ identity claiming 
precedence over a narrower, ascriptive and region spe- 
cific ‘ethnic’ identity often have a symbiotic relation- 
ship However, he argues that ‘both kinds of identity 
articulations are (not) the same ’ While differentiating 
between the two, the author holds that despite sharing 
common features suchas history, language, culture and 
territorial ancestry ‘all ethnic identities are not neces- 
sarily potential national idenuties ’ Moreover, they also 
differ in terms of the demands they make on the politi- 
cal process, in the sense that "largely, national identi- 
ties mightbe inclined to seek statehood, whereas ethnic 
identities might seek autonomy and adequate represen- 
tation within an existing state ' 

Making an important distinction between latent 
and conscious identities, the author argues that any 
ethnic group that is not self-conscious of its identity 
remains primarily a sociological descriptive category 
and cannot be termed as a politically relevant identity 
group The author puts forward three propositions as 
being central to the articulation ot ethnic identities 
as politically relevant categories First, they are ina 
dynamic interaction with their immediate social, poli- 
tical and economic contexts, which explains the chang- 
ing nature of the demands they place on the political 
system Second, the ethnic elite’s politics towards the 
state, whether of collaboration or opposition, goes a 
long way in determining the nature and intensity ofthe 
political articulation of the group Third, the manner 
in which the process of ethnic formation takes conciete 
shape 1s of crucial significance in the way a particular 
ethnic group defines it and struggles to persist 
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India has been witnéss to the upsurge of sub- 
national ethnic group identities aiticulating their 
demands The bases of such demands have varied from 
language and region to culture and tribal lineage The 
overarching significance of the nationalist develop- 
mental agenda ın the first years of independence which 
had a statist slant explains why the above identities 
‘have modified their bases of articulation to include 
the need for special development measures’ 1n recent 
decades In this context, the author refers to the mobi- 
lization of the different subnational identity groups 
drawing on their linguistic, cultural and tribal com- 
monalities, combined with the factor of underdeve- 
lopment He draws on the Gorkhaland movement of 
West Bengal, the Bhil, Dang, Dhodia, Сати, Naik, 
Kokna, Warli and Kathodi tribes’ movements in 
Gujarat and the 83 tribal group movements in South 
India, including the Koya, Malayalt, Irula and Paniyan 
tribal groups to illustrate his point 

The subnational movement in Jharkhand is a 
similar example where the ascriptive features of tribal 
cultural heritage over the years, combined with the poor 
socio-economic conditions of the region, helped forge 
a politically significant ethnic identity on a regional 
basis The movement, to begin with, had a pro-tribal 
component and revolved around the issues of the 
autonomy and development of the tribal communi- 
ties, including the Ho, Santhal, Oraon, Munda, Asur, 
Korwa, Birjhia, Chick Barik, Lohara, Karmali, etc 
However, as the demographic character of the region 
changedoverthe years, with only one-fourth ofthe total 
population being of tribal origin, the ethnic elite had 
to shed the exclusionary nature of the movement by 
including all people who settled in the region and 
calling them Љагкһапа: The popular issue of the eco- 
nomic neglect of the region by the state government 
strengthened the demand for separate statehood for 
Jharkhand This was especially so because by the ’70s, 
inthe ‘integrationist-euphoric post-partition’ India, the 
mere ‘premise of an ethnic identity would have 
sparked off fears of separatism and invited the state’s 
repressive wrath ' 

Consequently, since the ’50s both the tribal- 
cultural and the economic factors were emphasized 
by the political and societal groups of Jharkhand, even 
as the development profile of the region suffered a 
decline However, the movement failed to gain momen- 
tum despite the Jharkhandi parties getting electoral sup- 
port The authorattributes it to the failure of the political 
leadership in forging a politically significant front due 
to ‘perpetual divisiveness’ in the form of personality 
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clashes and political ambition among its leaders as 
well as to its ‘marginal role in the project of legitimi- 
zation of the Indian state’ due to the insignificant elec- 
toral representation — only 14 parliamentary seats—of 
theregion Induecourse, especially with the 1962 elec- 
tions, the electorate drifted towards other political 
parties, ‘in the hope of securing better resource allo- 
cation by the state ' The author has extensively 
referred to the manifestos of ditterent political parties 
to show how cross-party support emerged for the 
‘development-deficit’ argument This strategic shar- 
ing of political resources was combined with the 
people's challenge to the state's control overeconomic 
resources of the region in the form of a blockade of 
transporting minerals from the region, particularly in 
the lasttwo decades 

The fn st success came in the form of a develop- 
mentcouncil, the Jharkhand Area Autonomous Coun- 
cil JAAC) However, the arrangements under JAAC 


failed to alter the dismal state of affairs and issues of - 


development and identity continued to simmet as the 
powers devolved to ıt were exactly like those devolved 
to the panchayats under the 73rd amendment though 
witha larger territorial jurisdiction and, consequently, 
much greater financial and development allocation 
Finally a separate state of Jharkhand consisting of the 
18 districts of undivided Bihar representing 25 3% of 
the total population and 45 85% of total landareacame 
into existence on 15 November 2000 following the pas- 
sage of the Bihar Reorganization Bill 2000 

The study yields significant insights into the 
‘avenues by which state action influences the forma- 
tion and/or crystallization of ethnic identities! besides 
pointing towards the ‘significant maladies in the pro- 
cess of development planning and implementation 
in India ’ 

Another significant insight of the Jharkhand 
experience has been that it highlights the inadequacy 
ofthe ‘rationalist-integrationist bureaucratic model of 
administration’ in the sense that primacy accorded to 
this model in post-colonial India meant that the Indian 
state failed to respond adequately to the ‘political 
demands from the newly articulated political 1denti- 
ties premised on cultural factors ° The failure of the 
model ın the form of the perpetration of uneven and 
unequal developmentaccorded legitimacy tothe ‘deve- 
lopment deficit’ definition of the ethnic autonomy- 
seeking movements 

Besides being a standard reference text for the 
students of politics and economics, the book 1s equally 
useful for students of development politics for its 
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endeavour to analyze and contextualize the dynamics 
of socio-political and ethnic identity mobilization and 
its linkages to public policy The study also makes a 
significant contribution to the ongoing debate in Indian 
politics about the need to have smaller states However, 
the readers would have benefitted more had an attempt 
been made to bring ın comparative references to simi- 
lar movements that led to the creation of Chhattisgarh 
and Uttaranchal 


Ashutosh Kumar 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CAPACITY 
INSOUTHASIA by Partha Chatterjee and others 
SSRC Working Paper Series Vol 6 Social Science 
Research Council, New York, 2002 











А RECENT review article ın Seminar (513) rued the 
fact that despite undeniable talent, there 1s hardly any 
world quality research output credited to Indian social 
scientists 1n India The author then went on to charac- 
terize the Indian academic scene as representing the 
‘leisure of the theory classes ’ Not unexpectedly, such 
‘allegations’ were fiercely countered by others, assert- 
ing that notwithstanding limited access to resources 
and infrastructure, Indian social scientists continue to 
produce quality output 

Be as it may, there 1s indeed a widespread feel- 
ing that the region has lost its edge in the world of 
knowledge creation The early advantages enjoyed by 
South Asia — a large middle class fluent in English, 
at least a century and a half history of modern ins- 
titutions of higher learning, the initial political leader- 
ship which realised the importance of human capital, 
and so on — seem to have been frittered away Today, 
most of our institutions, public or private, teaching or 
research, appear but a parody of their earlier selves, 
cesspools of mediocrity and politicking Under- 
funded, ill-equipped, hamstrung by archaic rules, 
marred by favouritism and interference — and such 
charges can be multiplied — they have steadily lost 
personnel, quality and relevance Little wonder, know- 
ledge and expertise on the region 15 seen as located 
elsewhere —not Just in the high academe of the Anglo- 
American world but ın South Asia centres in Europe, 
Japan, Russiaand now China 

What is intriguing ts that despite the prevalence 
of such feelings, the narratives of decline, we have 
almost no researched assessments ofthe state of social 
sciences Іп theregion There was anearly article in the 
EPW by Myron Weiner which looked at the output of 
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ICSSR research institutes as also the a more detailed 
monograph by T V Sathyamurthy prepared for 
SAREC Not surprisingly, and this 1s a good index of 
the times, no such commensurate effort was ever made 
by any Indian agency, even the ICSSR, the premier 
official body responsible for social science research 
in the country Tothe best of my knowledge, the situa- 
tion inthe other South Asian countries 1s no different 

If, for no other reason, the current effort of the 
SSRC New York needs to be welcomed Funded by the 
Ford Foundation, this research project, cooidinated 
jointly by Partha Chatterjee and Itty Abraham, brought 
together a set of able researchers, one each from 
Nepal, Bangladesh, Pakistan and Sri Lanka, and five 
from India to account for different regions The team 
metin Chennai and Kathmandu to finalise the research 
designand presented its initial findings in Delhi (Octo- 
ber 2001) Other than interviewing over a hundred 
social scientists, each team membertried to collate data 
onthe number of social science departments in univer- 
sities and colleges, research institutes (both public and ` 
private), numbers of active researchers, qualifications, 
as also to present a quantitative analysis of themes 
of interest by looking at select publishing concerns 
and journals There was also a preliminary attempt to 
assess the extent of funding for the social sciences 

It was decided that the research findings would 
be disseminated both in the form of chapters in the over- 
all report as also articles by individual members of 
the teamin EPW Hopefully, along with this overview 
report, this will lead to a focused discussion, both on 
possible policy initiatives and also on how to study 
academic-institutional histories What follows is a brief 
response to the initial offering, unfortunately moie 
India-centric since the reviewer's knowledge base of 
the other countries 1s limited 

Partha Chatterjee, not unexpectedly, focuses on 
deconstructing the decline-crisis narrative Despite an 
overall non-optimistic prognosis, the report argues that 
the tale 1s more complex than commonly assumed 
This, whether the focus is on single institutions or on 
the macro picture across regions and disciplines 

The first key lesson 15 that not all regions, insti- 
tutions or disciplines share a sense of decline and cri- 
sis This could be because, as in Nepal, Bangladesh, 
Pakistan or Sri Lanka, the institutional foundations of 
social science research and teaching were never secure 
Equally, the cumulative impact of the political envi- 
ronmentin which these institutions had to function took 
its toll very early оп Bangladesh not only suffered as 
a semi-colony of Pakistan, its bloody freedom stiug- 
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gle all but decimated its intelligentsia Only now 1s it 
emerging from the earlier instability 

It’s asimilar story in Sri Lanka, which forthe last 
thirty years has been caught in the throes of a vicious 
civil war It ts also insufficiently appreciated that des- 
pite high levels of literacy and school education, the 
higher education sector, particularly research, was 
insufficiently developed The shift away from English 
may have widened the base, but it simultaneously cut 
the intelligentsia off from global trends and pushed 
many from the research community abroad 

The Pakistan story too follows a depressing tra- 
Jectory, what with military rule and internal turmoil 
For a civil society in crisis, education, particularly 
research, does not constitute a high priority Equally, 
like elsewhere in the region, trained scholars either 
emigrated or shifted from the state sector to private, 
market-oriented institutes designed more for shortterm 
consultancy than long-run, non-instrumental research 

Itis really the story of Indiathathasthe maximum 
lessons on offer This after all ıs a country with over 200 
universities, several thousand colleges and hundreds of 
research institutes, some set up well before independ- 
ence It is also true that the early decades saw substan- 
tial funding and support to educational endeavours, at 
least partly because the initial political leadership saw 
the merit in expanding the human capital base And, by 
and large, the country has enjoyed both political stabi- 
lity and democratic freedom, both essential prerequisites 
for building up an educational culture 

It 1s true that the fiscal crisis of the state, most 
notably ın the last two decades, has created an unprec- 
edented crisis for the state sector institutions But 
alongside has been the development of the private sec- 
tor, unfortunately little studied and less understood 

Among the first lessons of this study 1s that the 
perception of decline and crisis manifests differentially 
across regions and disciplines For instance, institu- 
tions and departments in South and West India are far 
more optimistic than those in the North and East 
Equally that while economics retains its primal posi- 
tion, over time disciplines like sociology, linguistics, 
history and anthropology, andeven environment, gen- 
der and cultural studies seem to be enjoying aboom 

Nevertheless, it 1s clear that both academic tal- 
entand output are very unevenly distributed with just 
the complex around Delhi accounting for between a 
quarter and a third of all books and articles published, 
as also, one suspects, of research funding Though there 
is no detailed analysis of funding patterns, it 1s clear 
that foreign donor institutions have acquired a dispro- 
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portionate influence State funding 1s more concen- 
trated on maintaining the teaching/research infrastruc- 
ture than supporting new ventures ‘Equally, sponsored 
research may well be becoming the pattern of the day 

Like in the other countries of the region, the aca- 
demia seems to have lost out to more lucrative areas of 
consultancy and journalism with many who still remain 
in academics choosing to migrate abroad Unfortu- 
nately, this study ventures no hypothesis on the long 
term implications of a diasporic academia or on the 
diminution of national talent 

There 1s indeed much to learn from this report 
And yet, at the end it remains disappointing, both as a 
result of its flawed empirical recounting (clearly insti- 
tutional memories are weak) as also its failure in rais- 
ing larger questions But above all, there 1s insufficient 
engagement with the complex institutional dynamics 
affecting the institutions charged with the development 
of social sciences 

Тат notarguing that this is an easy task, nor that 
a brief report can capture the many different tenden- 
cies But, I do believe that it 1s not unfair to expect a 
framework for analysis Take as an example, the com- 
plete neglect of the vernacularization of research In 
Sn Lanka, we see one kind of implication What then 
about our policy of shifting to the vernacular at the uni- 
versity level? Why is there no analysis of work in the 
non-English Indian languages? Or what of the impli- 
cations of affirmative action in teaching and research 
Jobs Has this in any way altered research questions 
and outputs or do the vernacular entrants still remain 
marginalised? 

One had also hoped for a more nuanced discus- 
sion on the implications of moving away from state 
funding, the coming in of private players as both 
donors and researchers, the role of multilateral bodies 
and so on This, after all, 15 the key challenge of the 
times—evolving new norms foracademic functioning 
in acomplex and interconnected marketplace 

Finally, does one need a national social science 
research policy? Why ts it that while there 1s some dıs- 
cussion on the hard sciences or professional areas like 
management, we are permitting our structures in the 
social sciences and humanities to decay? Building 
intellectual capacities demands sustained commit- 
ments, as much from the state as from society It is rare 
that resource starved nations will pump resources into 
non-instrumental avenues, one that may yield results 
only inthelongrun Butthere are noalternatives 


Harsh Sethi 
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IT 15 a sign of the times that the news of the pass- 


^ ofthe'Keralaexperiment 
* with itsaccenton social security and the Kerala model 
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ıng away of an economist of the stature of Iqbal Gulatı 
(on 27 May 2002) went largely unnoticed ın the 
"national English language press Perhaps ıt was 
better covered in the newspapers and journals brought 
out in Kerala where Gulati spent the last several 


т. decades of his life Starting with the Centre for Deve- 


lopment Studies set up by Dr K N Rajin Trivandrum 
and later too after leaving the Centre, he continued 
to write and undertake studies as an independent 
scholar He played an important role as vice chair- 
man ofthe Planning Board during the periods when the 
Left alliance was im power, representing the Kerala 
government during inter-state consultations and in 
New Delhi 

Though associated with him from early on, Ihad 
the good fortune of learnir.z from him the basic thrust 
—both planned development 


.of panchayati raj which in many ways pursued some 
truly decentralised initiatives [learntmore on this from 
him and his colleagues when we participated 1n joint 
thinking on the ‘Right to Information’ and tts import 
* for pursuing a decentralised model of both *develop- 


. ment’ and ‘democracy’, with its emphasis on people's 


~ ^participation 


Though in poor health for the last several years, 
Iqbal strove hard at implementing Kerala’s particular 
model of decentralisation 1n which the gram sabha 
played a key role This, despite his specialisation in 
public finance, taxation and the like, all of which had 
been perceived in ‘macro’, national and international, 
terms Fewrememberthat when Nicholas Kaldor came 
to Indiaas a specialist in progressive taxation, particu- 
larly expenditure tax, Pitamber Pant of the Planning 
Commission invited Iqbal to assist Kaldor ın formu- 
lating his proposals Sımılaı was the case behind mak- 
ing him provide a year-by-year analysis of the Union 
budget in the pages of the The Economic Weekly, sub- 
sequently the EPW Yet he really came into his own 
when his settling down in Kerala prompted him to 
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lay out — and contribute to further developing — the 
‘Kerala model’ 

[had the opportunity of working with Iqbal over 
along period and saw the role played by him in guid- 
ing younger scholars and ensuring they lived up to their 
calling as scholars and intellectuals When I started my 
academic career at the MS University ın Baroda, 
thanks largely to Iqbal’s interest, [had what amounted 
to a joint affiliation ın the departments of economics 
and political science, the former largely due to my 
teaching classical political economy, first at the post- 
graduate and then at the undergraduate level (Baroda 
being perhaps the only place where the history of eco- 
nomic thought was taught at both these levels, partly 
taking advantage of its being a residential university 
where we were expected to teach all the way from the 
first year to M A final, alongside teaching courses 
conducted in the science faculty) 

Iqbal’s real contribution to my growth as an aca- 
demic lay in another direction Even as I was deeply 
immersed in teaching, both I S Gulati and I P Desai 
(of Sociology) nudged me to equally devote time and 
attention to writing and research Iqbal in particularled 
me on to write in The Economic Weekly (later the 
EPW) which over time became a habit. Not just that, 
he took keen interest in my writing (including help 
‘edit’ some of my early articles in journals like Quest) 
Ido wish torecord here Iqbal's role ın my early growth - 
as a writer He was also helpful to other upcoming 
scholars but I thought I would exemplify the same by 
relating my personal experience 

This emphasis on collegiate PORE in 
my case, grew with the setting up of CSDS, but which 
I 1egret has of late shown a tendency towards 
individuation with the gradual decline of collective 
endeavours in research and reflection Forthisreason . 
alone, I wish to highlight the role of scholars like 
IS Gulati It gives me much pleasure and a sense of 
pride in recording the same here 


Rajni Kothari 
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RELIEF 1f any, on the lifting of war clouds may well 
turn outto beephemeral True, Musharraf has reiterated 
his commitment not to permit any cross-border action 
from Pakistani soil And the Indians, clearly the result 
of some strong prodding by the sequential visits of 
Anglo-American notables, have pulled back their navy 
and permitted overflight facilities to Pakistani aircraft 

But little has changed on the ground, even less 1n the 
minds ofthe policymakers on either side. 

Not only are the two armies — a million strong — 
still locked 1n eyeball to eyeball confrontation, heavy 
shelling across the borders continues unabated What- 
ever the extent of military casualties on either side, the 
civilian population 15 the major sufferer- Thousands 
have been displaced from home and hearth, huddled 
1n makeshift relief centres, sans compensation and 
rehabilitation, the very source of their livelihood all but 
destroyed given the extensive mining of the borders 
Even the many accidents, inevitable in such situations, 
have not led to any rethink of this strategy Clearly we 
have not learnt from the disastrous histories of Viet- 
nam, Cambodia and Afghanistan 

There are other costs — economic, social and 
political — that we are being forced to bear because of 
the decisions our rulers have taken The ratcheting up 
of warrhetoric and the fuelling of patriotic fervour has 
created an environment such that questioning the 
choice of ‘coercive diplomacy’ as the appropriate 
response to the problem of cross-border infiltration 
and militancy 1s immediately dubbed anti-national 

Spin doctors would have us believe that the post 
December 13 mobilisation has pushed the international 
community into taking on board our genuine concerns 
More likely, the world is taking note of the warring 
neighbours only because both are nuclear armed Par- 
ticularly since Musharraf and his spokespersons have 
hardly hidden their threat to use the unmentionable, 
should the need arise 

Whatever successes we might claim for our poli- 
cies are more the consequence of the Americans putting 
pressure on the Pakistani establishment Given our 
reliance on the U S to make our adversary see reason, 
have we not created legitrmate space for mediation? If 
so, present tactical advantage may well turn out to be a 
strategic cul-de-sac 

For one, even those internationally who see 
Pakistan as providing a base for international terror- 
1sm, seem fed up with Indian obduracy on questions 


of dialogue and negotiation How not talking till the 
Pakistanis act to Indian satisfaction helps, 1s not self- 
evident, except to the security experts For, 1f such is 
our considered policy, why have we not snapped ties 
with China and Myanmar? Is the evidence of their 
continuing support to various insurgent groups in the 
Northeast any less reliable? If we can continue to do 
business with them, then why not Pakistan? 

Whether or not 1t will ever be formally admitted, 
there are few takers forthe official Indian policy on Kash- 
mur,even within thecountry Notonly1sourhuman rights 
record deplorable, barring brief periods, we have not per- 
mitted genuine democracy inthe state Without simpli- 
fying what1s acomplex problem, putting all our eggs in 
either the National Conference basket or in Central rule 
1sapolicy guaranteed to alienatethe people Yet, despite 
the MORI poll, we do not want to let go and remain 
trapped in an insecurity syndrome 

Little wonder then that there 1s a growing feel- 
ing that the current standoff with Pakistan owes as 
much to the domestic compulsions of the regime in 
power as the Pakistan: establishment’s flawed belief 
that Kashmir represents the ‘unfinished agenda of 
Partition’ Musharraf may well feel that upping the ante 
at this stage will force the Americans to intervene since 
they can ill-afford any diversion from their campaign 
against the Taliban and Al Qaeda He, however, 1s a 
military dictator 

How are we to square the NDA’s reliance on 
jingoism and Hindu nationalism except as a ploy to 
divert attention from its otherwise lacklustre record 
as a party of governance and the shame of Guyarat 
Hardliners in the BJP believe that Gujarat provides an 
escape route from fractious coalition partners, that 
social polarisation will help the party go it alone It 1s 
this that deepens apprehensions 

Even the manner in which the run-up to the Presi- 
dential elections has been conducted can only cause 
unease Abdul Kalam was by no means an obvious 
choice, the many merits and achievements of the man 
apart The final decision was seemingly governed more 
by his role as a missile technologist, a key player in 
Pokharan II, and as member of a minority community 
than any familiarity, far less expertise, on constitutional 
issues Surely, in a period of extreme uncertainty and 
political divisiveness, we deserve better 


HarshSethi 
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from Oxforc | 


The Delhi Omnibus \ 
Narayan: Gupta/Percival Spear & К Е Frykenberg 





Thus collection of four books captures the 
essence of Delhi, India's capital and one of § 
the world's legendary cities 


Percival Spear Delhi. A Historical Sketch, 
Percival Spear Twilight of the Mughuls, _ 
Narayani Gupta Delhi Between Two Empires, and 

R E Frykenberg (editor). Delhi Through the Ages 


Taken together, these four well-researched § 
books provide different yet complementary § 
viewpoints on the history, culture and 
architecture, and urbanization of Delhi ove 
the centuries - 

019565983X 2002 215x140mm 1008 pp. Rs 495 





also from oxford 


Kaur, Н К (EDITOR) 
Historic Delhi: An Anthology 
0195639251 1997 (OIP) 215 х 140 mm 492pp Rs275 


5$мон, B P & Varma, Pavan K (editors) 

The Millennium Book on New Delhi 

(Illustrations 400 including colour, 

black and white, sketches, maps, and cartoons) 
0195654455 2000 324x235 mm 272pp Rs 2900 


SINGH, UPINDER 
Ancient Delhi 
0195649192 1999 215 х 140mm 144рр Rs 295 


GurrA, NARAYANI 

Delhi Between two Empires 1803-1931 

Society, Government and Urban Growth 

0195641027 1997 (ОІР) 215x 140mm 328 pp Rs 275 


Spear, PERCIVAL TG/Gurta, NARAYAN! & SYKES, LAURA 
Delhi: Its Monuments and History 

(Annotated and updated by Laura Sykes & Narayan: Gupta) 
0195639235 1997(OIP) 245x 180mm 192pp Rs 225 


STEPHEN, WHITE 

Building in the Garden 

The Architecture of Joseph Allen Stein in India and California 

(with 16 colour photographs, 280 black & white photographs and 250 sketches 
and drawings) 5 
0195646363 1998 (OIP) 285 х 225 mm 384pp Rs950 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE JOHN D. AND CATHERINE T 
MACARTHUR FOUNDATION 


THE MACARTHUR FUND FOR LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
Gender Equity, Women's Empowerment, Reproductive Health and 
Reproductive Rights 
2002 - 2003 


THE MACARTHUR FOUNDATION 

The John D And Cathenne T MacArthur Foundation is a private, independent 
grant making foundation dedicated to helping groups and individuals foster lasting 
improvement in the human condition it seeks the development of healthy 
individuals and effective communites, peace within and among nabons 
responsible choices about human reproducton and a global ecosystem capable 
of supporting heallhy human societies The Foundation pursues this mission by 
supporting research policy development, dissemination, education and traning 
and practce Grants are made through two major integrated programs - Human 
and Community Development and Global Security and Sustamability 


POPULATION AND REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH AREA 

The Population and Reproductive Health Area of the Foundation is part of its 
program on Global Secunty and Sustainability The Foundation s strategies reflect 
a comprehensive reproductive health and nghts approach The program places 
women 5 well being at the centre of population policy and emphasises the nghts 
of individuals to determine and plan family size Central to the approach is the 
belief that people will make wise individual choices if they have information and 
access to adequate health care and if women are equal partners with men in 
making sexual and reproductive decisions 


Two themes form the core of the Foundation s grant making in the area 

© Reduction in matemal mortality and morbidity 

© Advancing the reproductive and sexual health and rights of young people 
The Population and Reproductive Health Area currently focuses its work in four 
countnes - Brazil India Mexico and Nigeria — as well as supporting advocacy in 
the international arena and in the United States 


FUND FOR LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT-INDIA 

The MacArthur Foundaton provides support for leadership development by 
offenng fellowships to those individuals who wish to evolve innovative 
approaches action and/or research initatives in the areas of population 
feproductive and sexual health and nghts In addition the Foundation makes 
grants for policy advocacy and mformaton dissemination strategies that broaden 
public understanding of issues addressed through its grant making or that provide 
information useful to key audiences It, therefore welcomes proposals that 
incorporate communications plans 


The India Program invites proposals that focus on 

€ Increasing the understanding of the underlying legal and social factors 
affecting maternal mortality and morbidity and reproductive decision-making 
o! young people through research thai influences policy including 
documentation of best practices 
Enhancing knowledge of key audiences through innovative strategies on 
issue related to maternal mortality and morbidity and the reproductive and 
sexual health and nghts of young people 
Increasing availability of gender-sensitive sexuality and Ме skills education 
for young people confidental health services and programs for young men 
that promote sexual responsibility 

9 'ncreasing the understanding of the links between adolescent sexuality and 
eproductive programs with education and economic issues ` 
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Improving the quality of reproductve health service delivery and care 
especially emergency obstetnc care 

Improving the access to safe abortion, non terminal and emergency 
contraception 

Preventing sexually transmitted diseases and HIV/AIDS especially among 
young people 

Increasing men's involvement and responsibility towards womens health 
seeking behaviour and the prevention of maternal mortality and morbidity 
and sexual violence 

Building linkages between universal pnmary health care and reproductive 
health 

Developing models to improve dialogue between diverse groups such as 
womens groups heallh care providers and policy makers 

Advocating for changes needed in health, educational and legal policies ana 
create the political will needed for their implementation within the framework 
of human nghts gender equity and equality 


WHO WE ARE LOOKING FOR 

The Foundaton is looking for candidates with innovative ideas leadersh o 
potenhal with a strong desire for personal and professional development, The 
fellowship program is open to indian women and men resident in any part of the 
country who are between the ages of 25 to 45 years and are in the mid stage of 
their careers However, this restnction may be relaxed in the case of women who 
started therr careers late 


Applicants may be from any sector including social movements womens 
organizations, the corporate sector, media or academia The lellowship are 
awarded to applicants from any discip'ine social sciences medicine and health 
management law education etc 


Preference will be given to dividuals who have 
€ Aplen to develop professional capacity and knowledge 
€ A strategy to influence and impact policy and public debate 
€ Clearly defined and realistic objectives 
€ indicators of progress towards those objectives 


SELECTION PROCESS 

Selection of fellows takes place once a year through a competitive process 
Fellowships are for full tme work and are awarded for a penod of one to two 
years The fellowship year ts from August 1 2003 to July 31 2004 The deadline 
for submission of applications rs September 15 2002 


Application form are available from 

The MacArthur Foundation 

India Habitat Centre 

Zone 5A First Floor 

Lodhi Road 

New Detht 110 003 

Phone 91114644006 Fax 91114644007 
Email macarth@nda vsnl net 
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Parts of the World 


of Mino:itles (Published by Social Advancement and Development Trust) 
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Beyond India. etc. Documents Run-up to Durban 
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CONSUMER VOICE, a bi-monthly consumer awareness magazine, gives you GET СЕ и | 
the information you need to make product purchases through in-depth reports 8 by ot | 
on goods and services available in the market, product test results and updates j—G | 
on consumer protection laws. /t is a one-stop consumer information guide. Consumers international 
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Family Health Soap 
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“Godrej Айсаге` 
Family Health Soap 


Though most health soaps fight germs, they may be harsh on gentle skin 


What your family needs is a health soap that's tough, yet gentle 
Presenting Godrej Allcare Family Health Soap with Germblaster that fights germs 
And Moisturisers which keep your skin soft аги! smooth. 





Godrej АШсаге with Germblaster * 


Ајо available 125g pack for Rs. 16.50 (Introductory Price} s “Tha i an introductory offer Offer vaid df stocks last. Net wt 75g. Offer avalaibie rational 
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This is 9 year old Julie. 
She's going to grow up to either be 
a social worker or a sex worker. 


And you're going to decide which. 
CDI rol P EY EBORE C Ан dts Le 





Created by Contract for a cause. 





Yes, 1. 77 7 would like 10 adopt а ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Julie & Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education Trust for 
опе year's education Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. & Instead of one Nanhi Кай. | would like to adopt 


© Anonymity of donor is assured. & All donations аге exempted under section RO G of the Income Tax Act 


Ad sponsored by Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 
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Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 
What do you see fifteen years 
from now ? The caring eyes 
of a field nurse or the blank eyes 
of a prostitute The truth is, 
it could be either, and it depends 
on you. Through Nanhi Kali, 
you can become the foster parent 
of a little girl like Julie. By giving 
Rs. 100 а month towards her 
education. Your 'daughter' will be 
put into school and in fact, you 


will receive regular reports about 


her progress including a photograph. 


Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of the most reputed industrial 
families in India. A trust that's 
been working since 1953 to 
promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with the help of 
people like you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 
thousands of such underprivileged 
little girls. So please, 
look into Julie's eyes and 


make up your mind, now. 


Nanni kali 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Phone : 2021031. Рах: 2852441. 


Nanhi Kalis for 








years. Thank you 
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o children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. For you, 


your family and the environment. 


Hero Hondo's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it one of 


E India’s most environment-friendly motorcycles. 


NZL 


Little wonder, then, that today over three million proud Hero Honda owners are making 


an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a brighter and a pollution-free 


рф 


tomorrow for the future generation. 


Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. 


ld ONDA 


Leading the way 
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Look in any direction. The world-class flying experience is everywhere. 











Our flights span the entire geography of the country. In fact, over 225 flights 
that connect 45 cities and towns in virtually every state of India 






From the major metros of Mumbai and Delhi to smaller cities like Diu and 
Jorhat. From trading capitals like Ahmedabad and Chandigarh to cultural 
destinations like Khajuraho and Aurangabad. From the software hubs of 






JET AIRWAY c 








M ni heard Bangalore and Hyderabad to the holiday landscapes of Goa and Cochin THE JOY OF FLYING | 
or being a world-class airline And many more world clas 






So no matter which direction you're headed in, chances are, you'll be flying 


www jetairways.com the airline that's truly world-class 
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redefining governance 





In Madhya Pradesh, the paradigm of governance has changed radically 
with people partnering programmes of their concern 


It is the people who decide the policy, it is the people who plan, it is the 
people who implement and it is the people who benefit. 





The State-People partnership in Madhya Pradesh has led to a number of 
firsts: 


* Madhya Pradesh is first in the country in opening several thousand 
primary schools under the Education Guarantee Scheme 


* Shifting of management of public health system to locally 
constituted Patients' Welfare Societies 


Creation of over seven lakh water harvesting structures by people 
to conserve water 


People running the watershed management programme across 
the state 






People: running literacy campaigns, people organising women's 
self-help groups 








* People taking decisions for themselves in Gram Sabhas and 
District Governments — and people innovating better governance 


REDEFINING THE PARADIGM OF DEMOCRACY 


People of Madhya Pradesh 


DPR/MPM/2002 
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Fun on the run 


LOWE AL 


www.marutiudyog.com | 








САВ | What makes driving the new Alto Spin so much fun art loe 
САВ Electronic Power Steering | 16x4 hypertech MPFI engine | International safety standards e JE 
OF THE TEDS Coolest AC | Amazing mileage | Great styling 2 s | 
2002 | 
ә | 


Accessories shown here may not be part of standard equipment Available in two engine sizes - 800 cc and 1061 cc 
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HDFC offers you а quick and easy 
Housing Loan. This simple loan of upto 
Rs. 1 crore is available with two options 
- Fixed Rate and Adjustable Rate Home 
Loan. The interest rate is from 10.75% 
p.a. to 12.50% p.a. (Fixed Rates). You 
can purchase or construct a home with 
thís loan which is repayable in easy 
monthly instalments. 

Step in to any HDFC office to experience 
the warmth, courtesy and etticiency of the 
leaders in housing finance. 


Regd. Office . Ramon House, H.T. Parekh Marg, 
169, Backbay Reclamation, Churchgate, 
Mumbai - 400 020. 

Tei : 2820282, 2836255. Fax : 2046758, 2852701. 
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CONFLICTS over the ownership, control and mode 
of utilisation of natural resources are hardly new As 
populations grow, new communities are born and 
constructed, markets expand and new and more pro- 
ductive technologies come into play, alterations take 
place in both man-nature and man-man relationships 
and conflicts arise between livelihood patterns and 
lifestyles: 

Few fields of enquiry, policy-making and social 
movements have attracted as much attention as the 
environment Seminar, for instance, has repeatedly 
returned to this complex of concerns Managing Our 
Natural Resources (406), Parks, Protection and Peo- 
ple (426), Wudlife (466), Floods (478), Environment 
Myth and Reality (486), Protecting Nature (494) and 
Wastelands (499) — just to refe1 to the thematics 
explored inthe last decade 

Andas the field has evolved, moved, to use Vina 
Mazumdar'sevocative phrase ‘from the footnote to the 
main text’, the differences of opinion among research- 
e1s, policy-makers and activists have sharpened 
Hardly surprising not only because of variations 1n 
interest and location, but because what issues a1e 1den- 
tified as worthy of attention and how and in what frame- 
work they aie addiessed has to work through both 
ideologies and the weight of accumulated knowledge 


Shades of Green 


The problem 


How the field itself has changed over the past few 
decades ıs a fascinating atea of enquiry In the early 
yeais of our post-independence history, nature was 
treated as a given, a1esource to be managed through 
superior application of science and technology Har- 
nessing nature ın the service of mankind was the 
oft-used phrase In many ways, ıt was only after the 
publication of Rachel Carson's classic, Silent Spring 
(1962) and then the influential Club of Rome report, 
Limits to Growth (1972) that our decision-makers and 
intelligentsia realised the importance of prudence, of 
limits to intervention in nature 

Buteven then, environmentalism was seen more 
as a concern of the West — the scare about the exhaus- 
tion of non-1enewable 1esouices, pollution and so on 
For us, as Indira Gandhi’s famous statement ın the 
Stockholm conference well captures, ‘Poverty 1s the 
greatest pollutant ' It took dozens of struggles as 
also arange of international meetings to firmly locate 
environment on the country’s social agenda 

Historian Ramachandra Guha m Environmental- 
ism A Global History talks of various waves of envi- 
ronmentalism, ‘an early period of pioneering and 
prophecy, culminating in recent decades in a wide- 
spread social movement We might thus speak ofa first 
wave of environmentalism, the initial response to the 


onset of industrialization, and a second wave, when a 
largely intellectual response was given shape and force 
by a groundswell of public support ' He also points out 
that whileenvironmental problems were notunknown 
in the past, the perception of acrisis 15 definitely more 
recent Equally, whilethe industrial city wasthe prime 
generator of ecological degradation, the burden was 
most acutely felt in the countryside and the colonies 

Socially too, the different waves of environmen- 
talism have brought to the fore different actors with 
varying social projects — be it the early Luddite res- 
ponses to industrialism, romantic and spiritual invo- 
cations of nature and tradition, the subsequent interest 
in the preservation of resources for future consump- 
tion, leisure or aesthetics and, more recently, percep- 
tions of an inter-connectedness, Earth as Gaia, where 
the actions of one affect all 

It was somehow uncritically assumed that the 
environmentalism of the South would follow a trajec- 
tory similar to that in the North and West Little was it 
realised that the major conflicts ın societies such as ours 
— tropical, agrarian and often densely populated — are 
more around the use and control of renewable natural 
resources — land, water, forests, seas апа аг – һап non- 
renewable, exhaustible resources like hydrocarbons 
Equally, ın our case considerations of political 


economy are mediated by the presence of communi- 
ties, both made by and dependant on nature, in the form 
of struggles overcommon property resources Hardly 
surprising that issues of equity and social justice play 
such acrucial role in ourecological imagination 

To return to our prime concern in this issue — the 
struggles and consequent policy responses and dis- 
course 1n the early years were dominated by forests 
(Chipko, Appiko), dams (Narmada, Teh11), degrada- 
tion ofthe countryside asaresult of mining (Rayagada, 
Doon Valley), the indiscriminate use of pesticides, 
unsustainable extraction of groundwater, fisheries in 
the oceans and so on These issues formed the major 
objectives of the Environment Protection Act and the 
Ministry of Environmentand Forests Itis symptomatic 
that the discourse came to be dominated by those 
aligned to social movements 

Over time each of these issues/terrains has come 
to be defined differently, resulting in a shift of the 
locus from resistance against unfair exploitation by 
the state and vested interests, almost an expression of 
an anti-development logic, to one of careful collabo- 
ration towards sustainable and equitable manage- 
ment of natural resources The Chipko movement in 
the ’70s led to a complete ban on the felling of green 
treesin the Himalayas Two decades latet, as Haripriya 
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Rangan’s work ‘Of Myths and Movements Rewriting 
Chipko into Himalayan History’ so dramatically illus- 
trates, the local populace chafes against centralised 
restrictions on developmental intervention and desires 
greater local control for local use Similarly, we have 
seen a veritable explosion of joint forest management 
models, challenging the exclusive prerogative of the 
forest department to manage the properties under its 
Jurisdiction 

Similar trends can be traced in the struggle over 
dams — be it for drinking water, irrigation or power 
Struggles over just compensation and rehabilitation have 
grown to question the logic of large multi-purpose dams 
And resistance from the ground or through networks of 
supporters now equally involves the formulation of 
workable alternatives — microhydel schemes, minor 
Irrigation and watershed projects and soon Even pres- 
tigious wildlife and national sanctuary projects, for 
instance Project Tiger, have got redefined as communi- 
ties in situ are recognised as legitimate bearers of rights 

Alongside 1s the emergence of new tssues and 
sites of contestation It 1s only in the last decade that 
we turned our attention to the urban environment — 
forced by a ciisis of drinking water, pollution gene- 
rated health problems, o1 the unsustainable extraction 
ofresources This has demanded new research, and has 
broughtinnewactors The ongoing tussle in Delhi over 
the introduction of CNG buses or the relocation of pol- 
luting industries has generated fresh pressures and 
conflicts—crucially on jobs vs health, challenging mid- 


-dle class imaginations about the city 


Equally troubling are the new concerns about bio- 
technology and genetically modified crops So far we 
know little about how these technologies will remake 
our lives, whatiules and laws need to be formulated to 
govern the transition, and whether we are into a new 
eraof irreversibility Finally, there are the new concerns 
about global warming, holes in the ozone layer, oi the 
implications of the melting of the polar caps Few 
of us could have imagined, even a couple of decades 
earlier, how these seemingly esoteric concerns can 
radically alter conceptions about the biosphere 

As indicated earlier, many of these new trends 
and redefinitions can be traced to acombination of fresh 
knowledge generation as also the emergence of new 
actors in the environmental domain The Narmada 
Story is symptomatic Earlier it was the issue of com- 
pensation and rehabilitation of potential oustees Since 
the state governments in question seemed impervious 
to the struggles and arguments of those affected, over 
time the movement built up acomplex and impressive 


Shades of Green 


alliance of actors and interlocutors — affected people, 
voluntary activists, media people, lawyers, scientists 
— appealing to the national government and the public 
atlarge Since the project involved external financing, 
the terrain soon shifted to, not exclusively, the Wotld 
Bank, western capitals, international bodies looking 
at social and environmental implications of large 
projects 

Morethanany otherproject/struggle, the Narmada 
processencapsulates a bewildering variety of issues and 
actors—challenging many of ourfavoured formulations 
on democracy, rights, development, science and 
progress It also raises disturbing questions about how 
the arrival of new actors changes the very definition and 
politics of the struggle Locally, for instance, the emer- 
gence of the courts, their intei pretation of Article 21 and 
the right to life has had a profound impact on the future 
of developmental intervention For the first tıme we are 
beginning to recognise the importance of the поћ of 
consultation, even prior approval, and not grant to states 
the natural right to act1n public interest 

Similarly, the entry of non-national actors brings 
local struggles under an international spotlight, pei mit- 
ting foreign powers to intervene in what were seen as 
exclusively national issues With the WTO regime now 
intervening even in issues like drinking water and help- 
ing convert ‘free’ resources into commodities where 
rights of investors are placed at par with consumers, 
we seem to have entered into anew, possibly frighten- 
ing world To geta flavour of the interests at work, Just 
read the draft of the National Water Policy (2002) 

It 1s unclear as to how those engaged with 
such issues interpret these shifts There is a strong ten- 
dency towards foregrounding local control over local 
resources, often using the language of community and 
tradition Others see the trend towards integrationism 
and moie complex structures as inevitable and thus 
advocate a policy of negotiation and cooperation 
between different stakeholders, locally, nationally and 
globally The implications of the paths we choose 
will be profound, for alongside affecting our lives they 
define the choice set for the generations to come 

This shift away from the certitudes of the past, a 
cleat identification of heroes and villians, and a broad 
acceptance of the causality chain in the discussion of 
environmental degradation 1s deeply unsettling This 
issue of Seminar explores these and related questions 
in the hope of contributing to a more 1easoned and 
reasonable discourse 


HARSH SETHI 


IN 1974, deep in the Himalayan moun- 
tains of Uttaranchal, the poor women 
of Reni village gave the government 
a lesson on the environment They 
made clear that the government could 
cut the forest only over their dead bod- 
ies, threatening to hug the trees to pro- 
tect them from the axe But their 
reasons were not greenie-green It was 
not that they believed that trees should 
not be cut, rather it was an assertion 
of their rightto cut the trees 

For them the environment was 
much more than pretty trees and tigers 
Their cause, in fact, had little to do 
with trees, it was more selfish Their 


Changing environmentalism 


SUNITA NARAIN 


own lives were so intertwined with 
the existence of those trees that they 
perceived their culture and sui vival to 
be at stake Hence, the protest and 
struggle 

This was also the message of the 
nationwide environmental movement 
which spread during the 1980s and 
1990s with protests against detoresta- 
tion, construction of dams, destruction 
of wildlife, and growing pollution 
India пеует witnessed the rise of green 
groups like Greenpeace o1 Friends of 
the Earth It was notecology but socio- 
ecology at work —a pro-poor, human- 
centred environmental ethic compared 
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to the nature-centred environmental 
ethic espoused by the greens of the 
West 

Indian environmentalism has 
always been different from its west- 
ern counterpart The concept of 'pro- 
tectionist conservationism' 15 what 
prevails act oss the paradigms of envi- 
ronmental management in the western 
world The Indian environmental 
movement, however, was built on the 
concept of ‘utilitarian conservation- 
ism’ This 1s simply because of the large 
numbers of people who live on their 
environment, that 15, they survive 
directly on what they get from nature— 
firewood, food, v ater, building mate- 
rials, medicines and fodder for their 
animals The destruction of the forest 
would threaten their very livelihoods 
This prompted environmentalist Anil 
Agarwal to coin the phrase that instead 
of the gross national product 1t was 
gross nature product that mattered to 
rural households, that perhaps the best 
1ndicator of economic change in this 
biomass-based subsistence economy 
would be to measure the numbers 
of hours women walk to secure their 
basic needs — water and firewood 


T. environmental movement grew 
in the 1980s and 1990s building upon 
the work ofthousands of civil society 
groups and individuals spread across 
the country These groups responded 
to the weaknesses of democratic gov- 
ernance processes in the country 
Electoral democracy 1s nothing but the 
open political interplay of powerful 
forces like labour, capital, caste, reli- 
gionandregton Politicians thrown up 
by electoral democracy have invari- 
ably and everywhere 1n the world — 
North orSouth —failedto reconcile the 
contending interests of these political 
forces to bring about balanced social 
andeconomic development It1s inthe 
nature of electoral politics to throw up 
partisan politicians Only a powerful 


Shades оі Green 


civil society can help keep the politi- 
cians in check 

The environmental movement 
has received considerable support 
both from the media and the judiciary 
Its relationship with the political and 
bureaucratic systems, on the other 
hand, remains weak and often antago- 
nistic But given the availability of 
‘democratic space’ within the country, 
the environmental movement has 
grown rapidly over the last three to 
four decades It has played a key role 
їп {тее areas (2) in creating public 
awareness about the importance of 
bringing about a balance between 
environment and development, (47) in 
opposing development projects that 
are inimica] to social andenvironmen- 
tal concerns, and (ru) 1n organising 
model projects that show the way for- 
ward towards non-bureauctatic and 
participatory, community-based natu- 
ral resource management systems 


l. is time to take stock and to see the 
emerging challenges for the environ- 
mental movement in the 21st century 
Some issues confronting the move- 
mentare 

| The rapidly growing problem of 
pollution because of uncontrolled eco- 
nomic development, turther accentu- 
ated by bureaucratic corruption and 
incompetence Fighting pollution 
demands scientific expertise. Butcivil 
society as yet, remains weak in its 
understanding of technical issues 

2 The continuing problem of natural 
resource degradation (like water, land 
and forest) whichis aggravating rural 
impoverishment, leading to distress 
rural-urban migration and formation of 
slums inurbanareas Organising path- 
breaking community-based projects 
that alleviate poverty and improve the 
local natural resource base 1s one 
thing, but getting governmental sys- 
tems to understand and appreciate the 
relevance of these efforts and force 


them to change their ways ts total 
another While environmental grou 
have successfully opposed specif 
projects and even provided models 
what works, they remain handicapp: 
1n pushing through policy and legi 
lative changes 

3 The emei ging problem of ecolo; 
cal globalisation based on global rul 
that are dominated by the economr 
interests of the North Fighting ung 
ecological globalisation deman 
substantial financial and intellect 
resources Unfortunately, ourcounti 
parts — the northern envuonmen' 
groups —tend to be domineering, pi 
feiring to set the global environme 
talagendaontheirown 


W. like the rest of the world, ha 


adopted the western industrial-urb 
model There are two major pioblei 
with this model of growth ~ it 1s bc 
resource and capital intensive T 
resource intensity of the western mor 
leads to an enormous mobilisation 
materials and energy resources, whi 
in tuin leads to enormous amount 
pollution and natural 1esouice deg 
dation The destruction of the glol 
carbon, nitrogen and sulphur cyc 
are good examples of the proble: 
caused by the resource intensity 
the western urban model It shows 
inherent toxicity of the model T 
capital intensity of the western urt 
model leads to an inevitable div: 
between the haves and have-nots 
the context of a poorcountiy In ol! 
words, the high cost of urban servu 
means that the majority of people 
unable to access them 

For instance, take the exampk 
the flush toilet The high costofse 
rage systems means that only a sn 
fiaction of India's population v 
benefitfiomthem A large proport 
of the urban population ın India s 
uses the open environment for 
ablutions The government just d: 


not have adequate money to invest in 
sewage facilities to serve the entire 
urban population The technology 15 
alsoecologically mindless First, large 
reservoirs have to be built or large 
volumes of пуег waters have to be 
diverted to supply cities with water 
that can be flushed down the toilets 
and, then, this water accumulates 1n 
the form of concentrated sewage 
flowsinto rivers and destroys them It 
18 for this reason that we need a plan 
like the Ganga Action Plan, which 15 
now being replicated for other rivers 
inthe country In the long term, such 
ahumanexcreta disposal system may 
spelldisastei forthe country, both eco- 
nomically and ecologically 


W. then will India's environ- 


ment look like in the 21st century? 
Since the country 1s hell-bent on fol- 
lowing the highly material and energy- 
intensive western economic model, 
also highly toxic, we can foresee acen- 
tury ofenoimous pollution Asia, with 
its high economic growth, 1s today 
the most polluted region in the world 

India too is not fat behind The Cen- 
tral Pollution Control Board (CPCB) 
recently released the air quality data 
Тог 1997 for 70 cities It shows that the 
remote hill station of Shillong 15 the 
only town inthe counti y where the ап 
quality in ter ms of suspended particu- 
lates—the most threatening air pollut- 
ant in Indian cities — was clean round 
the year There was not a single day 
when the ап was even moderately pol- 
luted In the other 69 cities, air quality 
was moderately, highly o: critically 
polluted round the year While Delhi 
is indeed one of the most polluted 
cities in the world — the World Health 
Organisation monitors the air quality 
in about 20 cities of the world and 
Delhi figures high on that list— it ıs not 
one of the most polluted cities in India, 
according to the data collected by the 
Central Pollution Control Board 


This 1s the picture when the 
quality of pollution monitoring 15 
extremely poor First, there are cities 
like Varanasi and Srinagar whose air 
quality 15 not monitored. Second, in 
cities where air quality 15 monitored, 
the number of monitoring stations 1s 
small Third, a large number of criti- 
cal pollutants are not monitored Even 
this limited monitoring shows horren- 
dous results for Delhi In 1999, PM10 
levels ın Delhi reached an astonish- 
ing 820 ug/cum — eight times above 
the specified standard and possibly 
way beyondanything recorded in any 
other major city 1n the world 

Despite all the evidence, what is 
incredible is that neither the Central 
government nor any of the state gov- 
ernments have cared to formulate a 
plan to control pollution and bring it 
to acceptable levels If anything 15 
happening — piecemeal or ad hoc — it 
1s primarily because of public interest 
litigation in the Supreme Court or the 
High Courts 


P.. plants, industry and vehicles 
are the biggest sources of au pollution 
The Centre for Science and Environ- 
ment has found that between 1975 
and 1995 —a period during which the 
countiy’s economy (gross domestic 
product or GDP) grew by about 2 5 
times – the total amount of pollutants 
emitted by vehicles grew by eight 
times And since India 15 just ın the 
nascent stages of industrialisation, 
power generation, motorisation and 
urbanisation, we can be certain that 
pollution will grow by leaps and 
bounds unless a major effort 1s made 
tocontiol it 

Let us see what ecological his- 
tory teachesus Pollution grewrapidly 
in the western countries soon after 
the economic boom that followed the 
Second World War — a period during 
which the West created enoi mous eco- 
nomic wealth By the late 1950s, both 


arand water were extremely polluted 
The Thames and the Rhine had be- 
come sewers Japan was suffering 
from an unknown but horrifying neu- 
rological disorder called ће Minamata 
Disease It was impossible to breathe 
in Tokyo, London or Los Angeles 
Thus led to a powerful environmental 
movement in the 1960s, which gained 
foice during the 1970s 


W. environment becoming an 


electoral issue, governments were 
forced to respond During the 1970s 
and 1980s, western governments acted 
ontwo fronts They enacted stiff laws 
and enforced them with great vigour 
and, thus ensured substantial indus- 
tral investment ın pollution control 
Asaresult of these efforts, by the mid- 
1980s, the Thames once again began 
to breathe as did the waters of the 
Stockholm archipelago, and the qua- 
lity ofurbanair improved It thus took 
nearly 20 years or one generation — 
from the mid- 1960s to the mid- 1980s 
—tobring aboutthe change, though the 
battle 1s fat from won Western indus- 
try continues to produce enormous 
toxic wastes, carbon dioxide emitted 
by their power plants, industry and 
vehicles threatens to destabilise the 
world's climate, and both Japan and 
the EU have discovered huge quanti- 
ties of dioxin — one of the most pot- 
sonous substance known — in their 
environment 

In India, we aie atthe stage that 
the West was ın the 1960s The ques- 
tionis Can wereplicate whatthe West 
did in one generation? Will India's 
rivers andcities beginto breathe by the 
2020s? The answer ıs very unlikely 
There are тее key 1easons which dif- 
ferentiate us from the West 

One, pollution control has yet 
to become an electoral issue in India 
India's politicians have not shown any 
serious interest in contiolling pollu- 
tion They lack the courage to take on 
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the big polluters — the corporate sec- 
tor, which has shown a singular lack 
of interest in controlling pollution 
The government's own companies 
and power stations are heavy pollut- 
ers And politicians do not wanttotake 
on the small polluters either because 
they constitute important vote banks 
Therefore, India's electoral demo- 
cracy 15 proving to be weak in con- 
fronting the scourge of pollution As 
aresult, India’s pollution control laws 
are not worth the paper on which they 
have been promulgated and few 
expect that this situation will change 
in any real sense ın the near future 

Two, pollution control requires 
both enormous discipline and effec- 
tiveregulation Grven the state of poli- 
tical and bureaucratic corruption, it ts 
extremely unlikely that pollution con- 
trol laws will be enforced with any 
level ofeffectiveness 


Т... pollution control will require 
heavy investment Given that India's 
current per capita income ıs far lower 
than what the western countries had 
achieved in the 1950s, ıt ıs hard to see 
this investment being made Unless, 
of course, decision-makers find cost- 
effective measures and not take re- 
course to the usually cheaper (and 
ineffective) precautionary measures 
or the extremely expensive curative 
measures Government must ensure 
that companies — big o1 small — meet 
certain minimum standards or face 
severe penalties But neither our poli- 
ticians nor bureaucrats have any idea 
of how to do this, nor do they want to 
do anything – the polluter-politician- 
bureaucrat nexus being extremely 
strong 

What does this mean 1n terms 
impact on health? Today, about a mil- 
lion people die each year due to water 
pollution — and this 1s still largely be- 
cause of the traditional form of pollu- 
tion, which results from human filth 


Shades of Green 


The new water pollution will add all 
kind of horrendous diseases like can- 
cers and neurological disorders It 15 
estimated that at least one lakh die 
each year from urban air pollution 
Thus, at the least one million or more 
will continue to die from pollution 
each year in India This figure will 
probably rise to 2-3 million a year with 
a growing pollution And tens of mil- 
lions will suffer from high rates of 
illness and a poor quality of life 


T. 1mpetus for change, if any, will 
not come from the electoral part of 
India's democracy It will come from 
those elements of Indian democracy 
which give its people certain rights — 
the right to free speech, the right to 
form associations, and the right to pro- 
test, especially therightto goto court 
In other words, exactly as ın the West, 
it 15 India’s civil society that will have 
to literally browbeat the country's 
elected representatives into action In 
fact, the fight against pollution will 
succeed only if it becomes a people's 
movement- ап urban people's move- 
ment that can counton an active group 
against pollution in every town and 
city of India working together as auni- 
fied force 

This will not be an easy task The 
interests supporting the status quo are 
strong Misinformation drives the 
game Unfortunately, most scientists 
are employed within governmental 
institutions where only afew are ready 
to speak out Despite the high levels 
of particulates in India's urban arr, the 
Centre for Science and Environment 
has been unable to find a single scien- 
tist in the country who has studied the 
health effects of this pollutant In such 
asituation, every attempt will be made 
to divert attention to inconsequential 
issues In fact, the easiest technique is 
to find a problem for every solution 
Therefore, itis imperative that the envi- 
ronmental movement itself acquires 


scientific expertise or finds willing 
scientists to work with it, and ther 
finds willing judges to tame the poli. 
ticians and bureaucrats Otherwise 
striking a balance between environ: 
ment and development will prove tc 
be an elusive task 


T. strongest environmental pro- 
tests 1n India have centred arounc 
dams While the government wa: 
moved to stop dams that were destroy- 
ing rich forests, these protests have 
failed to stop dams where rehabilita- 
tion was the key issue This only high- 
lights the government's belief thai 
someone must pay the price of deve- 
lopment Asthe displaced are usually 
fewer in number than the beneficiar- 
ies, electoral democracy does not 
always favourthem 

Ahumanerehabilitation policy, 
one acceptable to all parties con- 
cerned, still remains elusive The 
country's water managers are yet to 
revise water supply and hydropower 
strategies As a result, struggles 
against dams have at best only man- 
aged to slow down state-sponsored 
progress on their construction and 
investment, but are unsuccessful ın 
influencing the country's future water 
development policy and programmes 

Evenasenvironmentalists have 
protested against dams, many rural 
communities have expressed dis- 
pleasure against environmentalists for 
the way protected areas have deve- 
loped in India India's biodiversity 1s 
in crisis The conservation strategy 
evolved to deal with this crisis was 
state-dominated and anti-people It 
did not give people a role in the man- 
agement of their habitat and1esources 
The underlying principle of forests 
and wildlife management remains one 
of separating people from their1mme- 
diate natural environment in order to 
save it, rather than make them partici- 
pants in its management 


Inretrospect, itis clear that while 
the environmental movement may 
have been grounded in socioecologi- 
cal ethics, governmental response to 
the movement was certainly blind to 
this aspect Over the years, environ- 
mental policy and legal frameworks 
have largely followed the western 
paradigm of conservation built on 
principles ofexclusion and protection 
As a result the legal framework fol- 
lows a command and control system, 
whichempowers the state that 1s made 
responsible foreverything —from pro- 
tection of forests, biodiversity, water 
use, tocontrol of pollution, and so on 

Equally, that sustainability will 
arise not out of rhetorical concepts like 
caring for future generations but out 
of hard political issues like the patterns 
of resource control within existing 
generations, the nature of democratic 
decision-making structures and equa- 
lity between decision-making groups 
The greater the access to knowledge 
and participation, the greater will be 
the chances for a decision-making 
process in favour of economic sus- 
tainability 

In other words, environmental 
sustainability demands the construc- 
tion of a political order 1n which the 
control of natural resources rests, to 
the maximum extent possible, with 
localcommunities who are dependent 
onthoseresources Decision-making 
within that community must be as 
participatory, open and democratic 
as possible The environment ıs not 
about planting trees or protecting 
tigers, 1t 1s about deepening of demo- 
cracy It is this message that the 
environmental movement needs to 
articulate with greater force and con- 
viction to ensure that its protest 1s 
translated into effective policy 


О... the last 15 years, the world 
has seen a virtual explosion of inter- 
governmental negotiations to formu- 


late international environmental trea- 
ties This ‘ecological globalisation’ 15 
an inevitable result of the ongoing 
processes of economic growth and 
economic globalisation, which not 
only stitch the world’s economies to- 
gether, but also take national produc- 
tion and consumption levels toa point 
that threatens the world’s ecological 
systems 


T. process ofecological globalisa- 
tion 1s driven by the fact that levels of 
production and consumption have 
reached a stage that what one does in 
one's own country has major 1mpacts 
on neighbouring countries oreven on 
the rest of the world Even simple 
things like the use of a refrigerator or 
an air conditioner can today destroy 
the world's ozone layer, running an 
automobile or cutting a tree without 
planting another can destabilise the 
world's climate And, using a persist- 
ent organic compound like DDT in 
Indiacan mean life-threatening pollu- 
tion for human beings and other life 
forms in the remote polar regions of 
the world, these compounds being 
slowly but steadily carried to these 
regions by the world's oceanic cur- 
rents and air streams Never before 
have human beings needed to learn to 
live ın ‘one world’ as now 

But globalisation was not ac- 
companied by any form of political 
globalisation Asaresult, no political 
leader 1s sufficiently interested to 
ensure that the emerging global mar- 
ket or the emerging global ecological 
policy is managed in the best interest 
of the maximum number of people 
and on the basis of the principles of 
‘good governance’ In fact, the emerg- 
ing rules and regulations generally 
tend to be based on the principles of 
‘business transactions’ Therefore, 
environmental diplomacy has turned 
into petty business transactions built 
on principles of mutual benefits 


regardless of their societal costs, 1ns- 
tead of governance systems that aie 
builton principles of democracy, jus- 
tice and equality 

For instance, the negotiations 
to prevent climate change, often des- 
cribed as the most serious threat fac- 
ing humanity and the world's entire 
biosphere, are marked by a deep crisis 
because of the asymmetric burden 
sharing they threaten to 1mposeon the 
nationsofthe world Ifclimate change 
1s to be averted, then there is no option 
other than for a// nations to reduce 
their per capita greenhouse gas emis- 
sions substantially This will require 
'reinventing the energy system' — 
moving away froma fossil fuel based 
carbon economy to a net non-carbon 
economy — which could not only ım- 
pose economic costs but also take a 
long time to 1mplement, maybe as 
much as a century or more 


p... little can be done to bring 
aboutthe needed technological trans- 
formation in the next few decades 
During this period, the traditionally 
high emitters of greenhouse gases 
(GHGS) will continue to emit high 
quantities, while traditionally low 
emitters of GHGS, especially those 
witnessing high economic growth 
rates, will also become high emitters 
High emitting nations argue that 
efforts made exclusively by them to 
reduce large quantities of GHG emis- 
sions will not only be negated by the 
increased emissions from developing 
countries, but also impose a high cost 
on their corporations making them 
globally uncompetitive They argue 
that such efforts will result in reloca- 
tion of polluting industries, resulting 
ineconomic and job losses in the West 
Itis a burden that they cannot accept 
Developing countries, meanwhile, 
point out that being late entrants to 
western-style economic develop- 
ment, their populations are economi- 
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cally poor, and they have a legitimate 
right to demand an equal right to 
the use of the available ‘common 
atmospheric space' This asymmetry 
1n burden sharing, demanded by deve- 
loping countries, has created consi- 
derable tension in the climate change 
negotiations 

In these negotiations, the role 
ofthe southern environmental move- 
ment is critical. Whatever be the 
strengths or shortcomings of the final 
outcome of these environmental nego- 
tiations, they provide the brick and 
mortar for something that 1s going 
to be important in the 21st century — 
an amorphous but still highly signifi- 
cant form of global environmental 
governance 

Unfortunately, with negotia- 
tions being conducted in far-off glo- 
bal capitals and often beyond the 
prying eyes of national media institu- 
tions, civil society 1n most countries, 
especially the developing ones, has lit- 
tle or no knowledge of the politics 
ofthese negotiations and is, therefore, 
in no position to keep on top of global 
environmental politics, far less to 
intervene This disempowerment of 
civil society, especially in the South, 
18 a matter of concern. Even though 
India, forexample, has a free and pow- 
erful press, its reportage of these nego- 
tiations 1s abysmal both in quantity 
and quality, despite the country's 
long-term economic and ecological 
interests in them There 1s thus an 
urgent need to improve information 
flows in this area 1n order to promote 
civil society participation to keep our 
governments on track at the global 
level 

In conclusion, it 1s clear that the 
environmental movement in India 
will haveto go much beyond firefight- 
ing and protests against individual 
projects It will have to strategise on 
how it can play arole in changing the 
policy that makes India the disaster 
itis today 


Shades of Green 


Between local and 


global responsibilities 


JAYANTA BANDYOPADHYAY 


ENVIRONMENTALISM їп India, 
like in most parts of South Asia, began 
mainly asan integral part of local level 
activism for broad social justice The 
spontaneous resistance and protests 
by the affected parties, when and 
where the lives or livelihoods of a 
number of people or communities 
were threatened by the environmen- 
tal impacts of activities initiated by 
others, came to be identified as envi- 


ronmentalism 


Over the decades, however, the 
dominant imaging of environmental- 
ism in India has altered from volun- 
tary, decentralised and people-centied 
resistance to a more centralised and 
organised activity, one marked by 
linkages with international donors 
Nevertheless, from the Chipko Ando- 


4 The opinions expressed ın this article are 
those of the author and not of the organisation 


to which heis affiliated 


lan to the many public interest litiga- 
tions (PIL) filed in the Supreme Court 
on various issues related to the envi- 
1ronment, the achievement of enviiron- 
mental activism 1n India remains 
1mpressive 

As Indian society and economy 
transform along the path of economic 
globalisation, which we seem to have 
accepted as an inevitable and integral 
pait of the ‘global process’ and the 
only pathway to economic develop- 
ment, environmentalism ın India too 
has transformed quietly but steadily 
Emerging йот the stage of commu- 
nity based voluntarism, as exempli- 
fied by Chipko (Bandyopadhyay, 
1999), environmentalism 1n India 1$ 
now more identified with activities 
of non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs) 

Central to the above 15 a set of 
educated and motivated individuals 
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mainly from urban aieas, often with 
easy access to funding institutions and 
the media, working together for either 
conserving some significant natural 
entity o1 opposing an activity that 15 
environmentally destructive Mem- 
beisof this new brand of environmen- 
talists rarely emerge from among the 
population or communities duectly 
affected by the related environmental 
damages or transformations But 
given thei broad commitments, urban 
connections, wider infoi mation base, 
easy accesstothe media and financial 
strength, the present day environmen- 
talists have succeeded in dissemi- 
nating information to influential 
segments of the public, thus creating 
a larger support base for their causes 


D... its long and 1mpiessive 
record oí success, Indian environ- 
mentalism remains predominantly 
reactive in nature, partially because 
of the poor performance of the formal 
law enforcing and regulatory mecha- 
nisms when faced with threats to 
environmental security The popular 
resistance and the PIL against the con- 
tinuation of environmental destruc- 
tion from limestone quarrying in the 
Doon Valley (Uttaranchal) stands as 
atrendsetting achievement in this 1es- 
pect (for details see Bandyopadhyay, 
1989) 

The dismal state of environmen- 
tal administration ın the country has 
been well captured in the observation 
of the Supreme Couit of India ‘It the 
mere enactment of laws relating to 
the protection of environment was to 
ensure a clean and pollution fiee 
environment, then India would, per- 
haps, be the least polluted country in 
the world But that 15 not so’ (as cited 
by Divan and Rosencranz, 2001 3) 

Notwithstanding the presence of 
some committed individuals within 
the administiative and legal institu- 
tions, whenever the cause of environ- 


Shades of Gieen 


mental protection has to be advanced 
against vested interests, 1t has been 
achieved mainly through non-govern- 
mental efforts and popular move- 
ments Such continuous fire-fighting 
seems to have left the Indian environ- 
mentalists with little time to devote to 
thinking aboutstrategies for the future 
As aresult, the dominant image of the 
Indian environmentalists has 1emained 
of a group of people ‘very good at op- 
posing, but not good at generating a 
positive vision for the future ' 

In the coming years, as India 
progresses along the path of globali- 
sation and grows to be the most popu- 
lated country in the world, what will 
be the main challenges for environ- 
mentalists? Relying on the environ- 
mental Kuznets curve, can we afford 
to uncritically accept the present form 
of globalisation without concern 
about the pathetic level of effective- 
ness of our monitoring and law enfoic- 
ing machinery? Will it be possible to 
ensure a safe environment for the 
people and protect the natural ecosys- 
tems only by constantly running to the 
Supreme Court with PILs? 


G... the absence of high quality 
home grown policy research on ciu- 
cial environmental issues, wheie and 
how will the knowledge base for sup- 
porting environmental protection 
measures be developed? We need to 
think beyond the globalisation that has 
suddenly appeared on our political- 
economic horizon as inevitable There 
are, after all, other ways to promote 
globalisation, like cultural and envi- 
ronmental security forall people, glo- 
bal access to information, protection 
for the important natural ecosystems 
and soon 

Recentenvironmental discourse 
and public debate 1n India tends to 
interpret all environmental issues in 
theglobal contextof North-South rela- 
tions A link 1s assumed between ош 


environmental problems and the pat- 
tern of natural resource consumption 
inthe mdustrially advanced counties 
This promotes a form of environmen- 
tal nationalism that allows us to sit 
quietly and blame environmental deg- 
radation on the countries of the North 
without assuming responsibility of 
taking remedial measures 

While such a North-South dicho- 
tomy 1s surely valid ın the case of some 
important global issues, like climate 
change, it will be incorrect to forget 
the ‘North’ and the ‘South’ existing in 
all parts of our own country, as far as 
consumption patterns are concerned 
While talking about environmental- 
ism in India, we need to address the 
domestic factors ot unsustainable 
consumption and environmental des- 
truction with the same zeal with which 
we address similar issues in 1elation 
tothe North 


Н... ove! the past two dec- 
ades, a drift in our environmentalism 
away fromthe processes that threaten 
the immediate survival at the local 
level can be noted This is directly 
related to criminals gaining access to 
the political-administiative structure 
of the country Though some feeble 
concerns are expressed about this 
serious threat to our democracy, there 
are nosigns of any concrete action 

Environmentalists today fre- 
quently encounter not the police, but 
the politically supported mafia when 
protesting against environmental 
destruction of impoitant wetlands, 
crucial forest ecosystems, ot a porson- 
ing of water tesouices as a result of 
pollution by local vested interests 
Whether in the metropolis! ot in1emote 
villages, attacks on those who protest 
against environmental destruction 
receive little media attention 

The killing of forest protection 
staff 1s commonplace and sometimes 
finds mention in the local press But 


even if environmental activists are not 
protesting ın reaction to any destruc- 
tion, and have shown pro-active ways 
of avoiding future problems, they can 
become objects of physical assault, as 
shown in the recent case of Rajendra 
Singh of Tarun Bharat Sangh (Rajas- 
than) who has been leading a water 
conservation movement in that semi- 
arid state Direct non-violent action 1s 
becoming rare As remedial public 
protest ın real life becomes more dif- 
ficult, one now sees the formation of 
support groups in cyber space The 
danger ıs that such protests may pie- 
fer to mouth abstract criticism of the 
‘evil designs of the WTO or the World 
Bank’, ensuring media attention with- 
out much risk 

This is not to say that the global 
level environmental issues are irrele- 
vant Environmentalism ın India very 
much needs toaddiess the longer-term 
global issues inenvironment like glo- 
bal climate change, bio-safety or inter- 
national waterbodies However, while 
addressing the more glamorous global 
issues, the down to earth and local 
environmental challenges related to 
the survival and well-being of the 
average citizen should not beignored 


А... whosefield сгорѕ аге fail- 
сипае water stiess, 15 likely to have 
little interest ın following the debate 
onglobal warming Similarly, women 
who have to collect the daily biomass 
requirements of the family from dis- 
tant mountain forests and rush back 
home trekking kilometres along steep 
hill slopes, are unlikely to be excited 
by the issue of future benefit sharing 
in case they conserve the biodiversity 
oftheforests and a multinational com- 
pany finds a biotechnological use of 
a suitable medicinal herb from the 
same 

Forcommon people, the gather- 
ing of theirimmediate survival require- 
ments from the environment gets the 


highest priority Reversing the present 
trend of declining grassroots protest 
should form the mostimportant agenda 
for India’s environmentalism today 
By the middle of the 21st cen- 
tury, when our population touches | 6 
billion, India ıs expected to overtake 
China as the most populated country 
in the world In many North-South 
platforms, the high population of 
Chinaand India, which results in alow 
percapita resource consumption, has 
been used for comparison against the 
high percapita resource consumption 
inthecountries ofthe North Agarwal 
and Narain (1992) used this tactic with 
particular success in the debate on the 
emission of greenhouse gases and 
negotiations related to the Framework 
Convention on Climate Change 


H...... away from the global 
arithmetic, when one 1s confronted 
with the realities of domestic environ- 
mental challenges, the dependence of 
a very large population on limited and 
common environmental resources 1s 
clearly a problem Inthe next few dec- 
ades, close to 750 million people will 
live in our villages while an equal 
number will be located in urban areas, 
where the basic environmental ameni- 
ties are already under severe stress 
We have also targeted fora rapid 
economic growth, which will have its 
own environmental impacts Con- 
flicts over basic natural resources 
like water and biomass are bound to 
expand and become more acute, expos- 
ing the natural resource base to the 
risks of destruction The domestic 
‘North’ in the country will try and cor- 
ner the scarce resources in ways no 
different from those used by the glo- 
bal North, and possibly in a more bla- 
tantand ruthless manner 
Someenvironmental writers are 
ofthe view that ourcultural traditions 
ofenvironmental conservation would 
help find ways to address future envi- 


ronmental challenges Quotes fiom 
the Vedas are expected to assure peo- 
ple that 1deas of environmental con- 
servation were central to India's 
‘traditional culture’ However, there- 
ality speaks for itself After all, ram- 
pant deforestation in present day 
South Asia started not only with the 
arrival of the ‘rapacious’ Europeans 

With the near doubling of India’s 
population in the future decades, and 
with the ambitious level of economic 
growth targeted, thieats to the natural 
environment could escalate rapidly In 
order to address the challenges posed 
by this rapid transformation, which 
will have a pace not hitherto experi- 
enced, a blind dependence on the 
perceived ‘cultural tradition of envi- 
ronmental conservation’ would be 
anothei way of avoiding the problem 

Fortunately some environmen- 
talists have started to take up the gene- 
ration and propagation of anewculture 
of sustainable consumption and envi- 
ronmental conservation as an urgent 
pro-active task This needs follow up 
Otherwise, ın the coming decades it 
may be difficult to provide environ- 
mental security to ош peopleand avoid 
major homegrown environmental 
catastrophes 


E. since the Rio summit (1992), 
thecommon people have been exposed 
to the issues of global environmental 
governance The Kyoto Protocol, the 
debateon biotechnology and biosafety, 
the environmental implications of 
the WTO, have all been addressed 
by environmentalists from India in 
numerous national and international 
platforms -from Rio to Copenhagen, 
Seattleto Singapore 

Handling global environmental 
issues effectively needs quite a differ- 
ent insight and complex preparation 
Anyone who hasclosely watched glo- 
balenvironmental meets is well aware 
of the great variety of stakeholders 
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involved and the amazing cross cur- 
rent of interests behind such events 
Beitnational governments, UN agen- 
cies, MNCs, individual consultants, 
and finally the umpteen NGOs – 
overtly orcovertly —all are seen astry- 
ing to ensure their access to larger 
parts of the cake being baked in the 
process of the global meeting Who 
gains and who gets used in such plat- 
forms ts a matter very different from 
what meets the naked eye 


O. the years, NGOs have acqu- 
ired substantial visibility in global 
events like the Earth Summit and the 
Social Development Summit The 
trend 15 not going to change in the 
forthcoming Johannesburg summit on 
sustainable development Together 
with governmental participants, there 
will be a few thousand non govern- 
mental participants too Today, many 
of the leading international NGOs 
have annual budgets running into 
millions of dollars In many small 
countiies of the South, important 
international NGOs exercise strong 
influence, both on governments and 
civil society То get an objective pic- 
ture of the issues ın global environ- 
mental governance, a wider awareness 
of the functioning of the NGO world 
15 necessary, especially given the 
financial linkages between NGOs 
ofthe North and South 
Intergovernmental negotiations 
are complex, and simplistic state- 
ments from many NGOs rarely cut 
апу ice Nevertheless, NGOs play an 
1mportant role, not always obvious 
Sometimes, timely intervention by 
NGOs have made positive impacts 
More commonly, radical NGOs as 
wellas politicians from the South only 
indulge in strong anti-Noith rhetoric 
For seriously advancing national 
interests in global platforms, a great 
deal of information, research, analy- 
sisand networking is necessary 


Shades ot Green 


Though many individuals from 
the South regularly attend various 
international meetings on global envi- 
ronmental governance and NGO 
participants from India have provided 
crucial inputs to project a view from 
the South, it 15 not all grain in the mar- 
ket place! With little support from 
homegrown research, what role do 
these participants play in global plat- 
forms? Who is saying what and why 
at global meetings needs monitor- 
ing and analysis It 15 of vital rmpor- 
tance that environmentalism ın India 
takes a more informed and organised 
approach to following and parti- 
cipating 1n these meetings This is 
not an easy task, because of the com- 
plex cioss-currents present at such 
events 


А. anexample, the debate overthe 
WTO process can be cited Environ- 
mental impacts of globalisation and 
some of the WTO agreements have 
been the subject of debate by many 
NGOssincethe 1980s Nevertheless, 
globalisation remains inadequately 
defined even as our politicians have 
bought into it wholesale Nor is there 
any clear understanding of the envi- 
ronmental 1mpacts of this form of 
‘globalisation’ and what preparatory 
steps need to be taken 

Many of those who write about 
the links between globalisation and 
the natural environment (Anton, 
1995) mainly emphasise the negative 
consequences In contrast, there ts 
an increasing volume of more recent 
literature that credits the growing res- 
ponsibility of the economic system 
towards environmental sustainability 
to globalisation (Mol, 2001 13) Thus, 
environmental opinion on globalisa- 
tion remains open-ended, as evident 
fromthe view of Sachsetal (1998 8) 
that “Come what may, the 21st cen- 
tury willbethecentury oftheenviron- 
ment—either the century of ecological 


catastiophes orthe century ofecologi- 
cal transfo1mation ' 

The process of globalisation 
has, inthe last few years, been strongly 
identified with the World Trade Orga- 
nisation India 1s not only a founder 
member of the WTO, its economy has 
been stiongly influenced by it Asa 
result, our environmentalism needs 
to take the WTO agreements into full 
consideration, not only foi their glo- 
balimplications, but also local 


ГУ) ca muinistet1al meet- 
ing at Seattle in November 1999 in 
which an agenda for a new round of 
trade liberalisation was to be ham- 
mered out, a coalition of diverse anti- 
globalisation groups staged a strong 
demonstration India had argued 
against any fresh round of trade nego- 
tiations as long as the Uruguay Round 
agreements remained adequately 
implemented This was why tt stoutly 
opposed the expansion of the nego- 
tiating agenda beyond the built in 
agenda of the Uruguay Round 

Two years later, in Novembei 
2001, the next WTO ministerial con- 
ference did take place in Doha, where 
anew round of trade negotiations was 
launched This finally received sup- 
port from India's commerce minister, 
Murasoli Maran The complexity of 
the WTO process and the effort 
needed for arriving at an informed 
position in respect of the envuonmen- 
tal implications of globalisation will 
be apparent from the two completely 
different ways 1n which two econo- 
mists have interpreted the outcome 
ofthe Doha conference Basu (2002) 
observed that after the Doha confer- 
ence “The opposition of the develop- 
ing countries, particularly India 1s 
neutralised A careful analysis will 
show it 1s the defeat and collective 
suicide of the developing counties ’ 

Panagariya (2002), on the other 
hand wrote “А key condition forfaster 


economic growth ın countries such 
as India 1s guaranteed access to open 
world markets And the only institu- 
tion that can deliver this access is 
WTO 

WTO remains the best guaran- 
tor of our trading rights Anyone who 
thinks otherwise only need to contem- 
platea world without WTO ' 

The fundamental divergence 
between these two positions is a clear 
indication that globalisation 1s not a 
readymade and pre-determined pro- 
cess at the end of which lies prosper- 
ity Each step towards globalisation 
taken by governments and the pictures 
of future prosperity painted by the 
politicians, need to be scrutinised with 
the highest professional competence 
available to the non-governmental 
system Gains from the process of 
globalisation, whether economic or 
2nvironmental, should not be seen as 
а given Rather, it has to come out of 
organised hard negotiations backed 
2у professional inputs 


S. non-governmental indi- 
viduals and organisations in the South, 
vho are constantly present at global 
»latforms, take recourse to presenting 
simplistic and sensational North- 
south interpretations of global issues 
^s examples, look at the writings оп 
he ‘patenting of neem’ or the breast- 
seating about ‘stealing of Basmati’ In 
der to addiess such 1ssues compe- 
ently and strengthen our negotiating 
'osition, this 15 not enough What 15 
ieeded 1s advocacy backed by serious 
ind sustained professional research 
Environmentalism 1n India has 
o work towards this aim Continuous 
nternational travel to attend the varı- 
us global meetings needs a lot of 
unds At global platforms, NGOs 
rom the North are more visible be- 
ause of their financial strength and 
nganisational skills In many cases 
vho attends from the South is often a 


reflection of choice by large NGOs 
fromthe North 


T. possibility of rich northern 
NGOs exerting influence on the selec- 
tion of participants from the South 
through offer of travel grants cannot 
be ruled out Associated with this 1s 
indirect control over the opinion of 
participants In the era of liberali- 
sation, NGO voices have found an 
important space in international plat- 
forms Indian environmentalism needs 
to seriously address the mechanism 
through which the ‘voice’ of the South 
1s represented 1n these international 
platforms 

Inan interconnected and globa- 
lising world, the local and the global 
responsibilities forenvironmentalism 
are like two eyes of an individual, they 
complementeach other to offer a more 
objective and accurate vision of the 
world 
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Shades of Green 


Saffronising green 


MUKUL SHARMA 


MANY social issues are today being 
expressed, constructed and defined in 
new ways by Hindu conservative 
forces, especially since the beginning 
ofthe 1980s Significantly, however, 
even certain environmental move- 
ments and discourses which green 
activists admire and valorise, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, overtly or 
covertly, have expressed themselves 
in ideologies and languages that can 
only aid the growth of Hindu commu- 
nalism in India 

The Vrindavana Forest Revival 
Project in Uttar Pradesh, initiated by 
some prominent environmental and 
religious organisations 1n 1991 ıs a 
good example Vrindavana is seen as 
the birthplace of Krishna and after the 
Ram Janmabhumi liberation cam- 
paign and the destruction ofthe Babri 
Mosque, the ‘liberation of Krishna 
Janmabhumi' has become central to 
the agenda of Hindu conservatives 
The language of this environmental 
project underlines, as causes of envi- 


ronmental problems of Vrindavana 
the ‘abandonment of traditional Hind: 
values and technology’, ‘centuries o 
Muslim and British rule as detrimen 
tal to traditional Hindu culture an 
practices’, ‘forgetting the injunction 
such as those found in Manusmritt 
thereby offering solutions on entire! 
new socio-political grounds, goin 
beyond trees, shrub planting and sew 
agesystems ! 

Someenvironmental discourse 
providea defence ofthe caste systen 
increasingly being challenged by tF 
rising lower and intermediate caste 
especially in North India, the hear 
land of communalism Hence tF 
explanation by Kailash Malhotra, г 
anthropologist, that “The caste sy 
tem wasactually based onan ancie 
concept of sustainable developme 


| Flyer Viindavana Forest Revival Proje 
and Ranchor Dasa (Director ot the Projec 
‘Reviving the Forests of Vrindavana , Back 
Godhead 26(5), September-October 19€ 
p 27 


which disciplined society by parti- 
tioning the use of natural 1esources 
according to specific occupations (or 
castes), and “created” the right social 
milieu 1n which sustainable patterns 
of resource use were encouraged to 
"emerge" ?? Or says another, ‘The 
Hindu caste system can be seen as a 
progenitor of the concept of sustain- 
able development '? Even an impor- 
tant academic study on the ecological 
history of India provides ın effect a 
functionalist justification of caste as 
asystem of ecological adaptation 7 


A. ceitain times, environmental 
discourses, however well-intentioned, 
fall into the trap of valorisation and 
romanticisation of some dangerous 
forms of indigenism that aid obscuran- 
tist forces, albeit unintentionally A 
fair, held to honour the Kosi river, was 
initiated зп the early 1990s in Bihar in 
the belief that 1t would help control 
increasing land erosion and the river’s 
seasonal change ofcourse The fair not 
only involves elaborate river worship 
by Brahmins, but a small goat ts also 
drowned as a mark of sacitfice * 

The journey of evoking environ- 
mental myths, associated with the 
river Ganga, to oppose the construc- 
tion of the massive Tehi dam in 
Uttarakhand state 1s crucial to an 
understanding ofthe interrelationship 
between environmental movements 
and Hindu conse! vative forces, espe- 


2 Kailash Malhotra, quoted in The State of 
India's Environment 1984-85 The Second 
Citizen's Report Centre for Science and 
Environment, New Delhi, 1985, p 162 


3 OP Dwivedi ‘Satyagraha for Conserva- 
tion Awakening the Spirit of Hinduism’, in 
Roger 5 Cottlieb (ed ), This Sacred Earth 
Religion, Nature, Environment Routledge, 
London, 1996 p 159 


4 Madhav Gadgil and Ramachandra Guha, 
This Fissured Land An Ecological Histor y of 
India OUP, New Delhi, 1992, pp 91-110 

5 Mukul Sharma Sonmanki ' Mela" Pre- 


venting Erosion’, Economic and Political 
Weekly 23 June 2000 pp 2223-4 


cially in the context of the ’80s and 
'90s How wasanenvironmental poli- 
tics that sought to explain the opposi- 
tion to a dam, both scientifically and 
culturally, in acomplete and coherent 
way, saffronised? How could the 
specificity of environmental myths, 
kept fresh by their use, reuse and mis- 
use, be mobilised in the course of com- 
munal politics in particularteriitories 
and specific societies? How did envi- 
ronmental and communalised myths, 
portrayed in specific texts (booklets, 
pamphlets, speeches, slogans, songs, 
proverbs), become identical ın a given 
phase? 


T. Tehi dam, when completed, 
will be one of the highest dams in the 
world harnessing the waters of two 
important Himalayan rivers — Bhagi- 
rathi and Bhilangana $ The dam is 
finally expected to be 260 5 m high 
and 1mpound 3 22 million cu m of 
water The reservoir 1s expected to 
irrigate 2,70,000 hectares of land and 
generate 346 mw of hydel power The 
dam will completely submerge Tehri 
town and 23 villages, while 72 other 
villages will be partially submerged 
Nearly 5,200 hectares of land will also 
be lost to the reservou In addition, 
about 85,000 persons will be dıs- 
placed by the dam 

The Tehri dam has witnessed 
continuous questioning and protest 
by various people, including the noted 
environmentalist Sunderlal Bahuguna 
who has virtually made it his life-long 
mission to stop the construction of the 


6 There are many repoits/booklets available 


at both official and unofíicial levels, which 
provide intoi mation regarding the Tehri dam 
For example, Multipurpose and Hydroelectric 
Proyects in Ganga and Yamuna Valleys, UP 
(Irrigation Department, Lucknow, May 1986) 
Rahul Sen, Теһи Dam A Fact Sheet (South- 
South Solidarity, New Delhi, 1995), Yashpal 
Singh, Tehri Bandh Pariyojana ki Byatha- 
Katha (Rishikesh, 1992), Yashpal Singn, Tehri 
Bandh Рагуојапа Vivad evam Tathya 
(Rishikesh 1992) 


dam by living at the dam site and by 
going on periodic fasts ^ To marshal 
Шеп case, the Tehri opposition has 
tried to establish connections between 
ecological, social and mythical values 
through scientific studies, enviton- 
mental campaigns and cultural reli- 
gious references, thus engaging 1n a 
wide gamut of envuionmental politics 


dus opposed to the dam empha- 
sise the economic life and structure of 
the dam, its geology and seismicity, 
displacement and rehabilitation, cost 
and benefit They also talk about the 
cultural and religious values of the 
Gangariverand the Himalayan region 
They attempt to use scientific know- 
ledge to explain them perceptions of 
1maginative and emotional truths 
They go on fasts, dharnas, demons- 
trations, and ое: agitational р1о- 
grammes, to focus on their demands 
The anti- Tehi dam politics has 
been subject to a collaborative rela- 
tionship between what is ‘factual’, 
‘scientific’ and ‘technical’ and what 
15 ‘1eligious’, ‘faith’, ‘emotional’ and 
‘mythical’ This collaboration seeks 
to heal the great environmental and 
cultural wound that development 
and the dam has inflicted on the te- 
gion Towards this end, they speak the 
language of ecological politics, as it 
was the universal language of the anti 
big-dam movement of the 1970s 
They also invoke certain metaphois, 
and it1s through many of these that the 
anti-dam foices, more especially 
Sundeilal Bahuguna, reach out to pai- 
ticular religious practices and mythi- 
cal beliefs In thei use of these 
metaphors and myths, the environ- 


7 For a detailed account of these many p10- 
tests petitions, committees sceAnil Agarwal 
Sunita Narain and Siabani Sen (eds) State of 
India's Luviionment, The Citizens Fifth 
Report, Partl National Overview CSE, New 
Delhi, 1999, pp 145-9 Also Update Fiom 
Delhi Update Collective, New Delhi nd 
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mentalists often come close to the 
beliefs of conseivative Hindu forces 
and their chosen communal path In 
effect, the metaphor and the myth is 
the Trojan horse through which com- 
munal politics enters and re-enters 
green politics 


Aus against big projects 
anddams the Tehri damın particular, 
were part of the growth of the environ- 
mental movement in India ın the 
1970s This period is generally seen 
as one of growing environmental 
consciousness and movements One 
popular mode was to use facts and 
figures, scientific methods and tech- 
niques, to challenge a project that too 
claimed to be based on scientific cal- 
culation and assessment Theconcern 
with reason and measurement, data 
and cost calculation was like a social 
enterprise and found expiession not 
only in the setting up of the Tehri 
Bandh Virodhi Sangharsh Samiti in 
1978 and its various campaigns, but 
also in several studies, research papers 
and articles 

Through an analysis of techni- 
cal, social and environmental varı- 
ables,? it has been argued that the 
economic life of the dam will not 
exceed 61 4 years and the dam will not 
yield promised results within the next 
fifty years at least, by which time the 
reservoir would be substantially silted 
up Regarding the real life situation of 
the Tehri dam oustees, problems of 
land alienation, destitution, inequa- 
lity, abrupt and forced changes in the 
agricultural pattern, breakage of the 
Joint family system, total lack of the 
village commons, educational and 
health facilities were emphasised ? 
8 Viyay Paranjpye, Evaluating the Тет Dam 
An Extended Cost Benefit Appiaisal Indian 


National Trust for Ait and Cultural Heritage, 
New Delhi, 1988, pp 43-138 


9 UP Voluntary Health Association, Reha- 
bilttation of Теми Dam Oustees Promisesand 
Performance Lucknow, 1996, pp 1-13 


Shades ot Green 


Environmental politics against 
big projects 1s often also the preserva- 
tion and pursuit of the natural and the 
beautiful Aesthetic issues revolve 
around the depiction of what 1s pris- 
tine and heavenly at the project site 
and what constitutes natural and 
harmonious living This has been an 
important part of the criticism against 
big projects like dams In the particu- 
lar case of Tehri dam, the region and 
the project site have been repeatedly 
referred to as pious, peaceful and soli- 
tary The Himalayan region and the 
Ganga are seen as symbols of adivine 
force, a thing of beauty and a point of 
contact with the infinite. Though this 
landscape regularly appears on the 
canvas of environmentalists, 1t 1s not 
necessarily associated with mythical 
andreligious figures and symbols 


Lc are given meaning, 
shape and form with reference to peo- 
ple For the anti-dam activists, sub- 
lime dignity lies in the people's 
contact with and appreciation of the 
environment Similarly, there are 
many examples where the beauty and 
scenery of the river Ganga becomes 
a major source of protest against the 
dam, so much so that the pictorial and 
highly emotional representation itself 
becomes a way of presenting the poli- 
tics of anti-dam activists There are 
poemslike ‘Flowing likea divine girl, 
singing songs, we see many colours, 
many faces of her, she continues to 
flow '!0 

An aesthetic 1mpulse echoed 
throughout the early period oftheanti- 
dam movement However, it only 
enjoyed a marginal presence Hindu 
myths and faith were not the central 
element of this aesthetic sensitivity, 


10 Trilokchand Papne, Saswat Bahane Do’, 
in Virendra Dutta Saklani, Gangajee he 
Pavitra Jal Ко Аратта Karene Ki Yojana 
Tehri Bandh Virodhi Sangharsh Samiti, Tehri, 
1980, pp 16-22 


it was nature in its splendour which 
provided both confirmation and affir- 
mation of individual and collective 
concerns, and enhanced the capabi- 
lity of appreciating beauty and fight- 
ing for it 


T. myth ofa glorious past has been 
an important metaphor in the anti- 
Tehri dam movement, especially in 
recent yeais The central importance 
of the past is explained in unequivo- 
cal terms Kameshwar Prasad Bahu- 
gunasays 'Thisis notonly aquestion 
of drowning ordisplacing Itisaques- 
tion of being attached with one's self 
and honour Itisaquestion to preserve 
our cultural heritage, to save the 
Ganga water from being poisoned It 
1s aquestion of being attached with our 
past '!! 

This past has a long history — 
a history which 1s being invoked 
beyond all sense of time and place 
This history has some variations, as a 
place of mythical figures, as a place 
of healthy-happy people, as a place 
of one’s ultimate being and living 
Claiming status as a historian of 
Uttarakhand, Sundeilal Bahuguna 
writes about Garhwal a century ago 
‘Every member of the family was busy 
The work related with agriculture and 
cattle reat ing was so much that nobody 
in the family had the chance to sit idle 
There was too much of work for men- 
folk Life was busy, people were 
happy Their world was limited to then 
land and cattle All families were liv- 
ing with each other to make their life 
happy and prosperous '!? 

For the state and the pro-dam 
people, nation and nation-building has 


11 Kameshwar Prasad Bahuguna ‘Tehri 
Bandh Ka Virodh Kyo?’ Himalaya Man and 
Nature 15(7-8), December 1991-Januaty 
1992,p 12 

12 Sunderlal Bahuguna ‘Parvattya Vikas aut 


Bhoomi Upyog in Clupho Sandesh Chipko 
Suchana Kendra, 1989 pp 15-17 


been intimately related to completing 
the construction of the dam ^ How- 
ever, even for the environmentalists 
and the anti-dam activists, national 
security, national interest and national 
unity are no less important Sunder- 
lal Bahuguna and other prominent 
anti-dam activists have in their envi- 
ronmental discourse throughout em- 
phasised water and forests as the basis 
of a safe and secure nation, free from 
outside thteats 


Ti: enemy and a threat perception 
occupy a special place in their envi- 
ronmental identity This threat percep- 
tion 1s not fixed, it 1s 1n flux and 
constantly reworked by social acti- 
vists and other concerned people '* 
Thus, if pro-dam people see the dam 
as an Important step in the creation of 
anational landscape, adominantaigu- 
ment of the environmentalists sees 
the preservation of a truly Indian land- 
scape as central to national unity and 
integrity 

In the anti-Tehi1 dam move- 
ment, environmentalists and social- 
religious leadeis provide cultural and 
Imaginative representations of the 
Ganga and the Himalaya in varying 
degrees These representations often 
get Hinduised and become essential 
ра! of environmental politics and 
identity In the late: pait of the move- 
ment especially, anti- Tehi1 dam poli- 
tics has persistently and centrally been 
constructed through a conservative 
Hindu 1magery, often in partnership 
with Hindutva politics. Ganga be- 
comes holie: and holiest The ecologi- 


13 Singh Tehit Bandh Pariyojana Vivad 
evam Thathya p 61, Singh, Тели Bandh 
Рапуојапа ki Bhaytha-Katha, p 14 The 
author has forcetully argued that the Tehri 
dam 1s beneficial for the nation and its stop- 
page would adversely affect the national inter- 
estand nation building 

14 Sunderlal Bahuguna, ‘The Himalayan 
Threat’, Тейт nd p 4 Paranjpye, Evaluat- 
ing the TehitDam opcit,p 10 


cal reasoning 1s blurred and goes be- 
yond logic, eliciting Hindu support, 
patriotism and xenophobia 


T. cultural creation ofthe Himalaya 
and the Ganga ıs a result of the com- 
bination of several agencies Hindu 
religious and social values, holiness 
anduniqueness ofthe Ganga water, its 
great economic and practical signifi- 
cance, symbolising Indian culture and 
civilisation from very ancient times 
right up to the present, holy places, 
temple complexes, and »/shus-munis at 
vantage points along the banks, and 
so on The Ganga stems from some 
golden period into the nationalist 
period 

The project area appears as a 
particular religious expression, with 
certain known facts and causes Allied 
to this expression 15 the golden past 
and the sacred present, with interests 
in the mystic pleasures to be derived 
from contemplation of a God-graced 
and virgin nature Itissaid, ‘India ıs a 
holy land, and holiest of the holy and 
greatest of the great 1s the Himalaya 
especially its Uttarakhand region All 
ош scriptures support this view 
Uttarakhand 1s Devbhumi (a place 
sanctified by Gods) and Tapobhumi 
(asacred land of penance and auster- 
ity) Aland of gods, it ıs called It 
makes its dwellers god-like ’!* To 
oppose the Tehri dam, certain envion- 
mentalists have increasingly resorted 
to using Hindu myths about the 
Ganga These myths together inte- 
grate the identity of a river and a 
‘Hindu’ country 

The cultural creation that was 
hitherto a combination of several 
agencies overlapping with each other 
hascoalesced, especially in the 1990s, 
into a narrow, conservative environ- 
mental politics The appeal to Hindus 


15 Swami Chidananda, ‘Save The Himalaya 
in Bhaguatli kt Pukar 7(2) February 1997 
pl 


and then organisations becomes an 
important and the readiest expres- 
sion of the mood of the Tehi1 Bandh 
Virodhi Sanghaish Samiti, Sundeilal 
Bahuguna and his Himalaya Bachao 
Andolan, an increasingly powerful 
political-cultural undertow Foi what 
the anti-Tehri dam agitation sub- 
scribes to is not only an identifiable, 
expressive Hindu religious culture, 
but also the conviction that only 
through recovery of aHindu religious 
platform can a successful case be 
made againstthe dam The bond unit- 
ing the environmental and heteroge- 
neous coalition. of religious and 
political concerns now makes up the 
mainstream of the movement Its tar- 
geted call is to arouse the Hindus foi 
a greater cause 


| fee Virodhi Sangharsh 
Samiti appeals to pious sadhus-sants 
to stop the catastrophe of Tehri dam as 
‘the foreign powers ate conspiting for 
the Tehi1 dam, to end the 1eligion and 
tradition of the Bharatbhoomt ' Atthe 
time of the sacred Mahashiviatii fes- 
пуа], they approach Каана — Hin- 
dus, who travel on foot, carrying the 
Ganga water on their shoulders to pou 
into their temple or on Lord Shiva 
Invoking Hindu mythology on the 
origin of the rive1, and the faith and 
emotion with which Камапаѕ carry 
the Ganga water, anti- Tehri activists 
ask them to awake and arise !° They 
harp on the greatness of 511 Ganga 
Jee, as exemplified in the Hindu epic 
Mahabharata, on the auspicious day 
of Ganga Dashhaia 

The anti-dam movement also 
goes to the extent of sometimes invok- 
ing popular stereotypes about the 
16 ‘Kawarion SeAppeal’,a pamphletieleased 
jointly by the Tehri Bandh Virodhi Sangharsh 
Samiti andthe Shiv Kawar Sangh Meerut nd 
Another pamphlet of a similar nature titled, 
‘Dekh Raha Hai Aaj Himalaya Ganga ke 


Rakhwalo Ko’ has been tcleased by the Tehi 
Bandh Virodhi Sangharsh Samiti nd 
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Muslim community During one of 
his fasts against the dam ın 1996, 
Sundeilal Bahuguna's references 
became obvious, as quoted in ateport 

"Sample the story narrated by Bahu- 
guna at one of his evening sermons 

The environmentalist said, Muslim 
Emperor Aurangzeb refused water to 
his dying father, but “we Hindus” even 
offer wate: to the dead The analogy 
by this “Gandhian” stunned two local 
Muslim women who silently walked 
out of the meeting even as the audi- 
ence, including some VHP activists, 
burst into applause ’!7 


T. campaign fot Holy Mother 
Ganga, on the dotted lines of a con- 
servative Hindu politics of the times, 
gets wider in 15 1deological reach 
The shift in the anti-dam movement 
from Himalaya to Ganga, and from 
Ganga to Hinduised holy mother 
Ganga becomes increasingly clear 
The campaign, along with the sadhu- 
sants and their organisations, tries 
to make several common causes It 
says *We should take initiatives for 
the preservation and beautification 
of Rameshwaiam, Kanchi, Vraja 
(Mathura-Vrindavana), Kashi and 
Haridwar, to place an ideal before 
the entire Hindu community To 
embrace the Vedic system of watei 
conservation, according to our firth 
tradition, can only ensure pure and 
pious water to all the Indians To 
re-establish the land’s productivity, 
we must immediately implement the 
Vedic system of undisturbed flow of 
piousrivers ’!8 

Fear has been one of the strong- 
est elements ın the anti-Tehi1 dam 
movement Fears regarding the safety, 


17 V Radhika, ‘Bahuguna Plays the Hindu 
Card to Widen Support Base’ Proneer, 12 
June1996,p 7 

18 A joint hand-note by the Rastriya Thirth 
Chetna Sangh and Tehri Bandh Virodhi 
Sangnaish Samiti (1996), pp 1-2 
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geology, seismicity, hydrology, and 
other Ше and death risks involved in 
the construction of the dam are based 
on a comprehensive and technical 
analysis of the project Fear is clearly 
expressed with regard to geology, 
seismicity and earthquake, and most 
ofthe literature published by the Tehri 
Bandh Virodhi Sangharsh Samiti, 
Sunderlal Bahuguna and other con- 
cerned people, is full of such reter- 
ences At the same time, the basis of 
the fear 1s marked by atransition in the 
later period of the anti-dam move- 
ment There 1s now wild speculation 
regarding the effects of the dam Not 
geology, seismicity, hydrology oi 
earthquake, but Ganga turning into a 
Jheel captures the particular eftect 

Contact with the dam 1s contact with 
the worst social values Family, moia- 
lity and dignity of women are all in 
dangernow 


F. becomes an environmental 
metaphor for the propagation of ce1- 
tain images and values For Swami 
Chidanand Saraswati, saving the 
mother Ganga from the dam is like 
“saving fiom Ravan ' Hesays, ‘It [dam] 
15 abig giant Ravan who is going to eat 
us all °!’ There are now new, created 
reasons for opposing the dam ‘Now 
the question arises that 1f Ganga 1s 
turned into an artificial lake” like this, 
what would be its impact on Ganga 
jal??? 

Before I end, it 1s significant to 
note that the RSS and the VHP have 
been active in the campaign against 


19 Swami Chidanand Saraswati, Ganga 
Marya Ко Bachana Hat Rishikesh, 1989, p 2 
See also, Swami Chidanand Saraswati, 
Himalaya ke Рагуауап ke Raksha Kijyiye 
Tehri, nd. p 7 Here it 15 said that Himalaya 
and Ganga arc the incarnation of Krishna and 
the Tehii dam will be like hitting God Krishna 


20 The fear of Ganga turning into a lake ts 
repeatedly mentioned by Sunderlal Bahuguna 
and others See, Sunderlal Bahuguna, “Теһи 
Dam —Aab Tak’ in Ganga Sandesh Arnritsat, 
1997 p 34 Also mentioned in the speech 


the Теһи dam, especially in the ’80 
and '90s, and have ın the proces 
often aligned with Sunderlal Bahu 
guna ? Foi Hindu conservative forces 
the Ganga and the Tehri dam are con 
scious political constructions, whicl 
embody beliefs, values and informa 
tion that can influence events, beha 
viours and perceptions They try tc 
cover a wide field, from a simple 
minded religious text to an imagina 
tive and sacied account, fiom the tive 
in danger to a community and coun: 
try indangei 7° 


B. using the myth of the Ganga 
Hindu conservative forces do no: 
employ an idea that is simply false, bu: 
rather one that so effectively embo- 
dies Hindu beliefs that it provides ап 
Opportunity to influence their way of 
n^;ceiving reality and hence еп 
identity and behaviour For all its fac- 
tual, scientific cunency, dam onariver 
1s a metaphor, and a remarkably sub- 
tle and sinuous one at that The essen- 
tial purpose of this metaphor 1s to 
consciously connect the Ganga to the 
Hindu community and community to 
nation in a consei vattve Hindu frame 
Apparently dissimilar entities — the 
politics of saffron and that of green — 
are made to be similat, to go together 


in Parliament by BJP Rajya Sabha MP 
Trilokinath Chaturvedi, ‘Nirmanadhin Tehri 
Bandh me Bhukampiye Khatere aur 
Bhrastachar’ in Ganga Sandesh Tehii, 1997 
pl 

21 Упепаа Dutta Saklani, Ganga Jee ke 
Pavitra Jal ko Apavitra Karane ki Yojana 
Tehri, 1980 pp 4-5 


22 Ihave wnttenonthiselsewhere See Mukul 
Sharma Natureand Nationalism’ Frontline 
16 February 2001 pp 94-6, Mukul Sharma 
‘Down with the Dam | Indian Express Maga- 
zine 20 August 2000 


23 See torexample, 'O Holy Mother Ganga! 

in Manthan 6(3), October 1985, p 6 Here 
through several quotations of Devi Bhaga- 
vatam Гога Dhanwantart, Sii Sankaracharya 
and others, И 15 said that those who utter 
‘Gange, Gange’ are purified of all sins and a 
sip of Ganga water makes one immune to 


At stake in this interlude bet- 
ween green and saffion ts nothing less 
than the way people understand their 
humanity Itis indeed paradoxical that 
environmental concerns ofthe Hindu 
conservative forces are occasionally 
channelled through virtually the same 
language used by radical environmen- 
tal and social movements This sim- 
pleand disingenuous appropriation of 
language points to a serious problem, 
те , the development of communal, 
authoritarian discourses within the 
new social movements of India ?* 

115 delightfully naive to assume 
that the entire content of emerging 
environmental issues and movements 
is necessarily progressive The pano- 
ply ofenvironmental politics in India 
today reveals some political allegia- 
nces or affinities with Hindu conser- 
vative forces Rather than uncritically 
endorsing all environmental move- 
ments, oi all visions of theenvironment, 
we should analyse their limitations, 
intractabilities and contradictions in 
relationship to communalism These 
explorations can provide some criti- 
cal tools for further understanding 
the complexities, nuances and ambi- 
guities of environmental and social 
politics 


Yama, the god of death Swami Sivananda, 
"Mysterious Powers of the Ganges Water’ in 
Manthan 6(3), October 1985 p 7 Itissaidthat 
the water of the Ganga 1s extremely pure and 
sanctitying Rich in minerals, this water cures 
almost all kinds of diseases Evenin the West 
doctors prescribe Ganga water for treatment 
ot skin diseases 


24 It has been pointed out by some feminists 
1n the context of the contemporary women s 
movement in India that not only has its lan- 
guage been appropriated by the Hindu Right, 
but a part of the movement itself 15 moving in 
that direction See Uma Chakiavarti, "The 
Myth ot "Patriots" and “Traitors ’,’1n Kumari 
Jayawardena and Malatht de Alwis (ed ) 
Embodied Violence Communalising Women 5 
Sexuality in South Asia. Kali tor Women, 
Delhi 1996, pp 190-1, Tanika Sarkar and 
Urvashi Butalia (eds), Women and the Hindu 
Right À Collection of Essays Kalifor Women, 
Delhi, 1995 


The dreams of a 
water warrior 


ROOPALI 


PHADKE 


Vilasrao Salunkhe, best known fot his 
founding ofthe Pani Panchayat model 
of equitable water distribution 1n 
Maharashtra, passed away оп 23 Ар 
2002 ofa massive heart attack One by 
one, his friends around the world are 
coming to terms with his loss When 
environmentalists ате eulogized, it 1s 
often by those who have known them 
longest, fought beside them and 1ev- 
elled in well-earned victories I, hon- 
estly, did not have that privilege On 
these pages, I commemorate a man 
whom [knew foi the briefest of times 
Yet, his vision dominates my under- 
standing of how circumstances can 
and do change, and why we must 
invest in our shared human capacity 
for justice 

Within our present focus on 
pathways of 'newenvironmentalism', 
Vilasrao Salunkhe's affirmations that 


^ | would like to thank Rohan D Souza and 


Ravi Rayan for encouraging me to write this 
piece The esearch І reference in this essay 15 
part of alargerettort to undeistand the histori- 
cal and contemporaiy features of the Maha- 
rasha water equity movement Toward this 
project, I am particularly indebted to K J Joy 
Anandrao Patil and Vilasrao Salunkhe foi 
theirsustainedhelp This research has received 
generous support from the American Institute 
lor Indian Studies, the International Water 
Management Institute, the US National Science 
Foundation and the University of California 
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technology design can embed princi- 
ples of social equity, resource redistri- 
bution and participatory planning 
presents us with an interesting set of 
ideas to reflect upon and rally around 
Moreover, the broader Maharashtra 
water equity movement, with its roots 
inthe Pani Panchayat model, opens up 
anew frontier in Indian environmen- 
talism where collective resistance and 
alternative development strategies ate 
hand-in-hand compelling bureau- 
cratic reform 

In this essay, I reflect upon the 
lessons that can be learnt from 
Vilasiao's efforts at changing the 
rurallandscapetowaidecological and 
social sustainability I also extend 
these ideas to the theoretical scale by 
suggesting methods by which social 
movements can better engage in the 
process and prospect of democratic 
technology design 


T. world renowned Pani Panchayat 
model of water distribution began 
with Vilasrao Salunkhe's efforts at 
combatting drought in Naigon village 
in Purandhar tehsil after the devasta- 
ting Maharashtra drought of 1972 
Evolving from Salunkhe's woik at 
Naigon, five main principles guide 
water rights and access in Pani 
Panchayat schemes water 1s granted 
on a per capita basis equivalent to 
half an acre per person, 11gation 15 
intended for seasonal water conser ving 
crops, irrigation rights are extended to 
landless persons, water 1s held as an 
unalienable community right unat- 
tached to a parcel of land, and lastly, 
20 percent of in1gation costs are borne 
by community members as cash con- 
tributions Beginning with one project 
in 1972, the Pani Panchayat model 
currently operates in 52 urigation 
projects in 25 villages in Maharashtia 
Pani Panchayat organizing 1s coordi- 
nated by an NGO trust called the Gram 
Gaurav Pratisthan 


Shades of Green 


When Vilasrao welcomed me 
into his home in Pune for the first 
time, I was nervous to meet the man 
whose development efforts had her- 
alded such international repute As we 
sat down to discuss his life's work and 
visions for the future, he said to me 
with a modest, yet enthusiastic, grin, 
‘Tt 1s so interesting that you want to 
study the equitable distribution of 
wate: How did this become your inter- 
est?’ Having faced deeply entrenched 
male chauvinism and technical eli- 
tism in my interviews on nrigation 
development, I found it so1efreshing 
to meet an enginee1, especially of 
Salunkhe's stature, who intently 
reflected оп my ideas about pattici- 
patory development and bureaucia- 
tic reform 


l n addition to providing moral sup- 
poit to a young 1esearcher, Vilasiao 
opened his work to my ethnogiaphic 
gaze In 2001, he invited me on seve- 
ral occasions to join his meetings and 
tours with government and NGO 
officials interested in learning about 
Pani Panchayat successes One attei- 
noon, I travelled with a coterie of gov- 
emment officers to Mahur village, one 
of Pani Panchayat’s crowning achieve- 
ments, to dialogue with villagers 
about cooperative water harvesting 
efforts 

Looking out onto an irrigation 
tank with water 1n the dry month of 
Maich, we listened to farmers explain 
how their lift irrigation scheme had 
been designed thiough community 
input and the social and economic 
transformations they had experienced 
as a result of adopting the Pani Pan- 
chayat model On our ieturn to Pune, 
several of the engineers argued, in the 
belied privacy of their Tata Sumo, that 
Mahur was an isolated and unrepli- 
cable example of equity inaction 

The rounds of intei views I con- 
ducted with irrigation agency execu- 


tives yielded similar results In my 
notes, Itecorded emphatic claims that 
Vilasrao was a fanatic, a dreamer and 
most unreasonable conceining his 
position on water equity One high- 
ranking in1gation engineei said to me, 
‘Nowhere in the world 1s water shared 
equitably — why should Maharashtra 
be the exception ’ 

To Vilasiao’s credit his achieve- 
ments on the ground have impressed 
some politicians—though often outside 
of Maharashtra Before his untimely 
death, Vilasrao Salunkhe sei ved as an 
official advisor to the Andhia Pradesh 
chief minister’s water conservation 
mission In this capacity, he was help- 
ing to design a government-sponsoired 
version of the Pani Panchayat system 
to urigate 900 hectares for 400 fami- 
lies in Khammam district. Vilasrao 
had been facilitating 1nformation 
exchanges by bringing Pani Pancha- 
yatfarmers fiom Maharashtra to visit 
villages in Andhra 


W.. buieauciats often cite faults 
with the utopian idealism of the Pani 
Panchayat model, through my inter- 
actions with Vilasrao and his col- 
leagues, I have been particularly 
impressed by the cognitive links bet- 
ween technology and equity that are 
manifest in the Mahaiashtrian water 
redistribution movement Recent 
examples fiom these Maharashtra 
efforts illustrate that a pivotal mode 
for environmental o1ganizing in 
India will be to innovatively mobilize 
social movement theory to address 
the democratic design of technology 
An important part of this project 15 
to bring the academic fields of poli- 
tical ecology and science and tech- 
nology studies into constructive 
engagement 

Thefield of political ecology has 
been home to social movement schol- 
ars interested in studying the structural 
dynamics of poverty, undeidevelop- 


ment, and environmental equity 
through the examination of the gov- 
ernment/civil society interface While 
social movement theory aims to pro- 
vide detailed understandings about 
the how, why and what of environ- 
mental resistance, the politics around 
technical decision-making, such as 
the design of infrastructure projects, 
1s often simply expressed in terms of 
societal impacts, rather than the con- 
ceptual potential for sustainable and 
participatory design 


T. field of science and technology 
studies (STS), with its intellectual 
roots in the sociology of scientific 
knowledge tradition (SSK) in Europe, 
provides some interesting insights 
into mapping the social processes 
around the design and negotiation of 
technology Analytical concerns in 
STS theory include the study of local 
and traditional knowledge systems, 
accountable scientific expertise and 
the mobilization of citizen science 
While STS research efforts have pie- 
dominantly focused on American and 
European examples, there 1s great 
potential to bring these theoretical 
insights to bear on natural resource 
struggles ın the developing world 
While the topical conceins of 
STS and political ecology ate often 
disparate, there are many methodo- 
logical and analyticalareas of oveilap 
By integiating these fields, a STS 
approach for examining micro-level 
technical decision-making can be 
combined with the macro-institutional 
concerns of political ecology to study 
how paiticipatory technology deve- 
lopment can impact livelihood strug- 
gles Environmental movements in 
India can productively deploy the 
broadet scholarship that 1s developing 
in American and European STS pio- 
grammes on democratic technology 
design By embracing this integrated 
perspective, alternative development 


models can be explored that transcend 
expert dominated technological deve- 
lopment in favour of more community 
based approaches at enabling environ- 
mental equity 

The water redistribution move- 
ment in Maharashtra, based in NGO 
initiatives for paiticipatory techno- 
logy development, offe1s an opportu- 
nity to develop aricher understanding 
of how an expanded STS programme 
can come together with political eco- 
logy concerns Before his death, 
Vilasiao Salunkhe was involved in 
orchestrating the Maharashtra State 
Equitable Water Distribution Council 
As a broad coalition of technical 
NGOs, social movement organiza- 
tions and legal and political actors, this 
council has been opposing techno- 
cratic elitism by reconstituting a role 
for community-based research in the 
design and planning of urigation 
projects 

Working simultaneously at the 
scales of collective resistance and 
the sculpting of technical alternatives, 
NGOs affiliated with this movement 
have opened up the black box of 
water technology to map out the cog- 
nitive disconnects between how 1г11- 
gation 1s and can be designed One 
important example of this work has 
been the redesign of the Chikotra 1111- 
gation project in Коћарш district 


S ince 2000, Vilasiao Salunkhe had 
invested his energies on reforming 
an irrigation project 1n Maharashtia 
that would make a mark Building 
on his two decades of research and 
activism on water equity 1n Maha- 
tashtia, Salunkhe believed that the 
goveinment’s Chikotra Valley 1r11ga- 
tion project could be redesigned into 
India's first example of river basin 
scale water equity À closer look at 
this project demonstrates how alterna- 
tive technical designs can be guided 
by a sophisticated toolbox of partici- 


patory research techniques, like on- 
faim agioecological research and 
community resource mapping, to 
embed locally derived needs and 
demands into water shed development 
planning 


і n2001,amedium size dam was con- 
structed by the Maharashtra Krishna 
Valley Development Corporation on 
the Chikotra 11ver, a tributary of the 
Vedganga, to increase irrigation infia- 
structure in Kohlapur district With а 
60 тепе tall main dam storing 38 
millton cubic metres of water, this 
lrigation project was to sei ve a com- 
mand area of 27 villages The water 
distribution system for this project 
consisted of 25 intermittent мел 
downstream of the main dam Intheory, 
farmers in the benefit zone would be 
gianted permits by the agency to sink 
pumps at weir sites and lift wate: to 
their fields The project had a submer- 
gence zone of 317 hectares from five 
villages 

As 1s the case with almost every 
dam unde: construction in India, the 
Chikotra project elicited vehement 
public opposition In addition to reset- 
tlement issues, local objection to this 
project focused on the роо: technical 
design of the irrigation system and 
limited project benefits The social 
movement, advocating for a project 
redesign, was led by Anandrao Patil 
of the Shiam Shakti Pratisthan in 
Kohlapu: and Vilasiao Salunkhe of 
the Gram Gaurav Pratisthan Techni- 
cal assistance was also provided by 
several engineeis fiom the Pune based 
NGO, the Society for Promoting 
Participative Ecosystem Manage- 
ment (SOPPECOM) These NGOs 
argued that, by design, the govern- 
ment project benefited only half of the 
water scarce villages 1n the basin In 
addition, the Chikotra scheme nai- 
10wly focused on surface water for 
Irligation, rather than integiating 
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ground water and domestic needs into 
water demand calculations 

Under the banne: ‘Water for 
All’, these NGOs have led the design 
of an alternative basin development 
plan which provides all 52 villages in 
the Chikotra Valley with equal access 
to water After two years of agricul- 
tural and hydrological investigations, 
formation of water users coopeta- 
tive associations in every village and 
detailed community consultations, the 
final alternative plan provides an 
assured supply of waterforevery fam- 
ily in the basin for irrigation and 
domestic needs This plan combines 
reservoir storage from the main dam 
with water conservation projects 
and lift irrigation schemes throughout 
the extended command area Water 
distribution will be managed by users 
cooperatives, with participatory 
resoulce mapping and wateished 
planning guiding ecological regene- 
1ation and sustainable agricultural 
development 


I. January 2002, ın 1esponse to the 
alternative proposal that was submit- 
ted to the irrigation agency, the 
Maharashtra chief minister pledged 
his support for the redesigned Chi- 
kotia project The iriigation agency 
was directed by the CM to conduct a 
feasibility study regarding project 
implementation The agency reported 
back that while in theory there was 
enough water available in the Chi- 
Коба Valley to provide every family 
with watet, the government should 
not set a precedent 1n Maharashtra 
by financing state subsidization of 
lift irrigation or agreeing to a princi- 
ple of equitable access where even 
landless peopleareentitled to water 
Asaresultofthis administrative 
footdragging, formal affidavits were 
piesented to the agency from each 
gram panchayat in the Chikotra Val- 
ley signalling widespread support 


Shades ol Green 


for a Pani Panchayat based notion of 
waterequity In addition, since March 
2002, Chikotra Valley residents have 
taken to the streets of Mumbai with 
sit-ins and protests to draw attention 
to their proposal The lack of admin- 
istrative action on the Chikotra altei- 
native plan led Salunkhe to aigue to 
me that ‘the whole mindset of politi- 
cians and bureaucrats їп the irriga- 
tion departments such that they have 
no undeistanding of what has been 
achieved through Pani Panchayat 
social equity projects ° 


B... on Pani Panchayat efforts 
over the last 20 years, as well as othe: 
well-known examples fiom drought 
prone rural Maharashtra such as 
Ralegaon Siddhiand Hiwaie Bazar, it 
has been well established that parti- 
cipatory watershed planning can yield 
transformative social and economic 
effects for 1ural societies To scale up 
these experiences beyond asingle vil- 
lage, it 1s crucial to distil specific tech- 
nical design principles from these 
projects Herein, it will be vital for 
social movement scholars to integrate 
approaches from science and techno- 
logy studies toward analyzing demo- 
cratic technology design 

This integrated perspective will 
help articulate the answers to three key 
questions howare values, like equity 
and access, embedded in technical 
design? Which social mobilization 
techniques enable knowledge-making 
and knowledge-sharing? And lastly, 
whatrole should institutions of media- 
tion, like technical NGOs, play in 
negotiating alternlfives? In the end, 
nothing will do more justice to Vilas- 
rao Salunkhe's memory than to actu- 
alize a basic level of water equity in 
India Beyond the scope of the Chi- 
kotra project, this means reinvesting 
inthe importance of social equity and 
valuing wateras the lifeblood of agia- 
rian society 


Community, place 
and citizenship 


AJANTHA SUBRAMANIAN 


RECENT work on the politics of the 
environment has highlighted the cen- 
trality of ‘community’ to the assertion 
of rights claims Too often, howevet, 
‘community’, like its correlated ‘cul- 
ture’, is understood in terms of an 


uninterrupted continuity with the past, . 


as a kind of permanence that does not 
allow fo: histoitcity ordynamism Ву 
contiast, J suggest that the 1eal power 
of community lies in its becoming, not 
nits being 

In this essay, I turn to artisa- 
nal fishe1 activism in the district of 
Kanyakumari to make two related 
arguments fist, for а processual 
undeistanding of ‘community’, and 
second, for a consideration of ecolo- 


* The essay in Arun Agarwal and K Sıva- 
ramakrishnan’s edited volume, Agrarian 
Environments Resouces, Repiesentations 
and Rule in India, Duke University Press, 2000 
offers empirically grounded and theoretically 
forcetul arguments lor :ethinking “commu- 
nity inprocessual terms 


gical activism as a politics, not of 
cultural autonomy but of equal citi- 
zenship 

Within the environmental lite- 
rature, the opposition of ‘state’ and 
‘community’ 1s used to critique state 
developmental practices that displace 
the poor and deplete natural 1esources 
More broadly, this opposition has 
come to stand ın for the opposition 
between modernity and tradition 
Many critics of Indian state develop- 
mentalism tend to seek ecological 
alternatives to the state and other ins- 
titutions of ‘modern’ power in forms 
of 'non-modern' oi community autho- 
rity and consciousness that they claim 
either predate o1 exist outside moder- 
nity’s sweep 

I find this binary between 
modernity and its Othei, with the 
‘state’ standing in tor the modern апа 
the ‘community’ forthe non-modern, 
both ahistorical and politically unhelp- 
ful It1s ahistorical because it impris- 
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ons concepts in an original context of 
production and disregards the history 
oftheir changing uses and meanings 
It 1s politically disempowering be- 
cause it 1mposes a regime of cultu- 
ral authenticity on social actors that 
limits their range of political expres- 
sion. By contiast, I consider it more 
historically and politically meaning- 
ful to document the production of 
community within the framework of 
state power Only by acknowledging 
the mutual implication of state and 
community can we account for how 
bureaucratic categories and mecha- 
nisms of rule are incorporated into the 
self-iepresentations and political 
strategies of subaltern groups 

Foi me, work on place-making 
has ofteied a useful way of highlight- 
ing the dynamism of community 
Donald Moore (1998), foi instance, has 
proposed a rethinking of locality and 
community, notas pristine receptacles 
of the non-state and the non-modein, 
but as products of ongoing struggles 
knitting together diverse histories and 
geogiaphies Localities, he insists, are 
not simply the backd10p of history but 
are made and remade through history 
Finally, Moore points out that, while 
struggles overteriito1y can be highly 
localized, they are never simply local, 
sealed off from the outside 

Taking his cue, I argue that 
Kanyakumatt’s aitisans responded 
to their displacement by capitalist 
restructuring of the district's fishery 
with a politics of place-making that 
produced both new forms of locality 
and new understandings of commu- 
nity Artisanal politics generated a 
category of local citizenship forged, 
not through the separation of state and 
community identities and spaces, but 
through then mutual implication 


L. me tuin now to Kanyakumari 
The district has a 68 kilometre coast- 
line that 1s dotted with 44 coastal vil- 


Shades of Green 


lages and inhabited by a low caste, 
Catholic fishing population num- 
beiing approximately 150,000 The 
social geography of the coastis at once 
religious and civil the boundartes of 
fishing villages overlap with parish 
boundaries, and the parish priest ts the 
moral authority of the village council 
Howeve1, this mutual implication of 
the religious and civil 1s not without 
its tensions Fisher struggles foi 
greater caste rights within the church, 
or for greater lay authority on the 
coast, have occuned with frequency 
омет the course of thiee centuries 
(Narchison 1983, Ballhatchet 1998, 
Villavaiayan 1956) 


[| into this dynamic cultural con- 
text that the developmental state 
entered in the 19505 Mechanization 
of the Indian fishery was one strand 
of the national ditve towards industt1- 
alization that took off during the dec- 
ade afte: dependence The National 
Planning Commission proposed a 
radical transformation of capture 
fisheries that paralleled India's Green 
Revolution inagriculture new mecha- 
nized fishing technologies would 
boost catches to levels commensurate 
with the postulated wealth of the 
oceans, contribute to the economic 
development of the country, and help 
feed its burgeoning population This 
‘Blue Revolution’ was to be an all- 
India affair, promoted by the central 
government and adopted with уапа- 
tion ın every coastal state 

The commission's recommen- 
dation of rapid technological change 
was justified by perceptions of the 
coastal population as socially back- 
ward The incorporation of the coast 
into anational framework of develop- 
ment was to help undermine those 
aspects of coastal culture that were in1- 
mical to social progress At the same 
time and in accordance with Gandhian 
notions of the decentralized, self- 


governing village republic, the NPC 
identified the need to sustain the 
organic solidarity of the fishing vil- 
lage asa foundation for development 


| tfinally determined that community 
development, which would retain the 
fishing village as the basic unit of the 
development process, would be the 
ideal appi oach to ensuring the smooth 
transfor mation of the coast In its final 
incarnation, community development 
was a peculiar blend of goals tt 
invoked the ‘village community’ as 
an organic space of ‘moral economy’ 
that would provide a foundation for 
the nation and ıt sought to restructure 
the village to suit the needs of nation- 
building 

In the context of the Kanya- 
kumarı coast with its Catholic popula- 
tion, the Tamilnadu state government 
sought legitimacy іо fisheries deve- 
lopment by soliciting the support of 
the Catholic Chutch and framing com- 
munity development as religious 
minority uplift Then Tamilnadu 
Chief Minister К Kamaiaj courted 
the church as the mozal authority of 
the coast, both for winning fisher 
votes and for endorsing fisheries 
development By choosing the Catho- 
lic Church as the authority of the 
coast and disregarding the authority 
of village fishing councils, the state 
reduced the complex cultural histor y 
of Kanyakumari's fishers to a single 
1eferent of identity easily accom- 
modated to developmental p11011- 
ties Through the political process, 
then, state developmental and secula: 
understandings of ‘community’ came 
together, creating an overlap between 
the fishe1 collective of the develop- 
ment agenda and the religious collec- 
tive of the state’s secular imagination 

In the 1960s, the Blue Revolu- 
tion's original goals of poverty alle- 
viation and self-sufficiency in food 
мете subverted by the 11se Іп price of 


2 


piawn in the world fisheries market 
In Tamilnadu, the ‘pink gold rush? 
signalled the subordination of coope- 
rative development for domestic con- 
sumptiontothe export trade in prawn 
Accordingly, the Tamilnadu Fisheries 
Department shifted emphasis to the 
rapid distribution of subsidized trawl- 
ing boats for prawn harvest 


T. pink gold rush restructured 
domestic fishing for monoctop, export 
oriented production Apart from ın- 
creasing levels of fish harvest, the pink 
gold rush radically altered social 
dynamics acioss the Indian coastal 
belt Since prawn are most abundant 
in shallow waters, trawler owners 
equipped with the capital-intensive 
technology to take them to offshore 
fishing grounds now preferred to 
remain їп the area closest to shore to 
avail of this valuable commodity 
The crowding of the inshore sea has 
led to violent confrontations between 
trawler and artisanal fishers over 
access and use of the coastal waters 
(Kurien 1978, 1985, 1993, Kurien and 
Achari 1990, Mathew 1986) 

On other parts of the Indian 
and Tamilnadu coast, the prawn rush 
attracted outside entiepreneurs to 
fishing and created a class of non- 
operating merchant capitalists, most 
of whom had no previous connection 
tothe sea In Kanyakumari, however, 
adifferent pattern emerged Here, the 
class of mechanized trawler owneis 
arose fiom within the Catholic fishing 
population and as a result generated a 
unique politics of place and commu- 
nity around the access and use of natu- 
ral resources 

Conflict between the two wai- 
ring factions of Catholic fishers set 
In motion a triangular relationship 
between state, church and fishers As 
artisanal militancy against trawler 
aggression increased, the state began 
to collaborate with the church to 


defuse the power of artisanal village 
councils Both state and church have 
deployed the rhetoric of community" 
to present the upward mobility of 
one section of the Catholic fishing 
population as the advance of the 
community as a whole, and to link 
community upliftin turn with national 
progress Both have promoted notions 
of religious minority solidarity and 
participation ın the nation to present 
the material advance of Kanya- 
kumari's trawlei owners as the crea- 
tion of a representative fisher middle 
class, and to condemn artisanal oppo- 
sition to trawling as the reactive 150- 
lationism of a population resistant to 
progress 

Through fisheries development, 
then the Indian state has exercised its 
power to incorporate coastal Catho- 
lics into nation-building frameworks, 
in the process producing them as 'dif- 
ference' froma national mainstream 
In its capacity as a developmental 
actor, the Indian state has identified 
artisanal fishers as an economic mino- 
rity standing apait from the industri- 
alizing nation And ın its capacity asa 
secularforce, it has identified them as 
a Catholic minority standing apart 
from the Hindu mainstream 

These two overlapping forms of 
‘community’, each distinguished by 
its difference from a posited econo- 
micorcultural ‘mainstream’ , have cır- 
cumscribed the relationship of fisher 
artisans to the state and operated as 
limits to full citizenship However, 
Kanyakumart’s coastal artisans have 
responded, not by rejecting the state 
and its categories outright, but by app- 
ropriating and reworking them in 
unexpected ways 


1, response to the coastal crisis, and 
their marginalization by both state 
and church, Kanyakumari's artisanal 
fishers have turned to a politics of 
place-making that maps identity onto 


territory They have tapped recent 
developmental and political initia- 
tivestoconstitute themselves as a col- 
lective of ‘traditional practitioners’ 
This new understanding of commu- 
nity has three key elements — territor y, 
technology and ecology As I detail 
below, each of these elements has a 
longer history However, ovei the last 
two decades artisanal fisheis have 
redef.ned these elements and com- 
bined them to construct an artisanal 
community consciousness 


T. 1eworked understanding of ter- 
utory that grounded artisanal commu- 
nity consciousness reflected a spatial 
shifttiom village to zone Previously, 
tishers asseited their 11ght to shore 
space and the marine resource through 
the village By the late 1980s, how- 
ever, the village was supplanted by the 
zone as the primary basis for terti- 
torial identity Interestingly, this shift 
was catalyzed by a state initiative In 
response to widespread artisanal 
attacks on trawlers across the Tamil- 
nadu coast in the late 19705, the Tamil- 
nadu state government instituted the 
1983 Marine Fisheries Regulation 
Act that reserved the 3-mile inshore 
zone for artisanal fishing 

The Act was mainly compelled 
by ‘law and order’ concerns. its p11- 
mary purpose was to separate fisher 
antagonists into distinct zones to stave 
off conflict while continuing to pro- 
mote development through mecha- 
nization In effect, however, the Act 
exacerbated tensions between war- 
ung fishers In Kanyakumari, aitisa- 
nal fishers took full advantage of the 
new Act The line in the sea substituted 
a horizontal boundary for the vertical 
ones separating villages and became 
a territorial та Кет foi the divisive 
hostility between mechanized and 
artisanal villages Now, trawlers were 
attacked not only when they damaged 
aitisanal craft and gear, oi hai vested 
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large catches, but also if they trans- 
gressed the 3-mıle inshore boundary 
With every clash, the 3-mile zone 
became an even more potent symbol 
of artisanal identity 

Artisanal fishers did not only 
claim the 3-mile zone, the zone be- 
came symbolic of their link to the 
sea, a connection that they claimed 
the trawler fishers had lost Take fo: 
instance this explanation provided 
by a fisherman who participated ın 
the fire-bombing of a trawler owned 
by a friend's relative When I asked 
him how a population sharing caste 
and faith came to be so divided, he 
explained, ‘It’s because the trawler 
owners have forgotten who they are 
and whatthey know aboutthesea You 
see, anyone can use a trawl net —a 
farmer, a teacher, even a bureaucrat! 
But when we go out to sea, we have 
an instinctive sense of where the fish 
are We can read the water like others 
read the land It's this shared sense of 
the sea that makes us acommunuty ’ 


B, this logic, the very markers 
of civilization adopted by trawler 
owners, such as land ownership and 
absentee boat ownership, are reinter- 
preted by artisanal fishers as mar- 
kers of deracination, of an uprooting 
from the sea and, by extension, fiom 
community 

Like their redefinition of terii- 
tory, artisanal fishers’ redefinition of 
technology was also compelled by 
another development initiative, this 
time by the church With the expan- 
sion of the development arena in the 
1970s to include non-state actors, the 
Catholic Church too entered the fray 
A decade after the onset of the prawn 
rush and frequent clashes, a section of 
the Kanyakumari clergy began to 
question the libetatory potential of 
the state's development agenda and 
rethink their own role as moral custo- 
dians ofthe coast 


Shades ot Green 


Drawing insprration fromLatin 
American liberation theology and the 
Indian communist movement, they 
began talking aboutthe economic and 
cultural rights of the poor and how to 
extend the church's ‘natural authority’ 
to fill a development gap left by the 
state Theensuing ‘option forthe poor’ 
was manifest тп a church project to 
motorize artisanal crafts The aim of 
the project was to create an interme- 
diate technology that would ın turn 
create an intermediate category of 
motorized fishers and help undercut 
the polarization of aitisanal and 
mechanized fishers 


А... much trial and error, a motor- 
ized canoe with a speed equal to the 
trawler became operational ın the late 
1980s Instead of undercutting secto- 
ral tensions however, the spread of 
canoes increased the militancy of 
artisanal politics With trawling 1den- 
tified as the only теа enemy, the new 
motorized technology was assimi- 
lated intothe original antagonism bet- 
ween sectors The inclusion of motoi s 
into the category of ‘artisanal fisher’ 
reflected its increased flexibility and 
specificity Now, artisanal could in- 
clude new forms of technology as long 
as they weren’t trawlers Not only 
were they assimilated, the motorized 
canoes became the policing arm of 
the artisanal secto: The speed of the 
canoes enabled head-on confrontation 
with trawlers at sea and the frequency 
of clashes increased sharply In addi- 
tion, artisanal village councils whose 
legislative authority had been undei- 
mined by their inability to restrict 
trawling were nowrevitalized through 
the deploymentof vigilante canoes 
The political resonance of the 
opposition between artisanal and 
mechanized technologies 1s espe- 
cially evident in the attitudes of fisher 
youth Many young fishermen did not 
grow up learning their fathers’ skills, 


opting instead to spend part of the 
time at school and part of it working as 
labour on mechanized craft Foi most, 
this experience as seasonal labou: on 
trawlers 1s inherently conflictual they 
are attracted to trawling for its wealth 
and status, and repelled by the humili- 
ation of working on the boats 

A number of the young fisher- 
men J spoke to recounted tales of 
oppressive working conditions and 
poor pay The experience of a labour- 
ei's humiliation has given them new 
appreciation for the relatively more 
egalitarian character of artisanal har- 
vest А 21 year old fisherman who 
had woiked successively on five trawl 
boats before turning to work on his 
uncle’s aitisanal craft spoke of the 
trawler with both hostility and fear 
‘It changes people,’ he said, ‘it makes 
them arrogant and cruel Before I 
worked on them, I used to pray for the 
money to buy a boat But now that I 
see how it changes a person, I don't 
want one , By associating trawling 
with a breakdown of social relations, 
artisanal fishers constructed a new 
moral economy that made the very 
ownership of trawlers a transgression 
of community 


F inally, artisanal fishers redefined 
ecology toieflecta new concern with 
sustainability The lives of artisanal 
fishermen are marked by the unpre- 
dictability of harvest While seasonal 
variation and individual skill do con- 
tribute to the outcome of fishing ti ips, 
there 1s also a great deal left to chance 
On any given day, two groups of fish- 
ermen operating їп the same area 
using the same craft and gear may be 
either blessed with a full netor cursed 
with an empty one. Artisanal fishers 
often contrast the unfathomable 
nature of the sea with the farmer's 
mastery over land 

An elderly fisherman and vil- 
lage councillor explained to me the 


ategial 10le played by kadal matha, 
he goddess of the sea and a local 
ncarnation of the Virgin Mary, in the 
ives of fishers ‘The land can be 
»wned and farmers plant seeds know- 
ng exactly what crop they'll hai vest 
Jut the sea isn't anyone's property 
Ve never really know what out 
гада! matha will give us ’ Although it 
'auses bitterness, divine providence 
is a 1eason for empty nets 1s accom- 
nodated within the moral universe 
of artisanal fishers This makes tt all 
he more unacceptable that mere 
iuman beings would usurp this 
livine right through technological 
:apability 

Artisanal outrage at such hubris 
эп the part of the trawlers has found 
лем expression through the language 
of ‘sustainability’ Sustainability as 
1conceptenteted the political lexicon 
of local artisans through the mobiliza- 
ion work of the National Fishworkers 
"orum The NFF’s work in Kanya- 
cumari began inthe early 1990s when, 
n the name of economic liberaliza- 
лоп, the state deregulated India’s 200- 
nile exclusive economic zone and 
icensed the entry of over 2,000 for- 
ign industrial fishing vessels 


1. its anti-liberalization campaign, 
ће NFF stood development on its 
nead by equating trawling with des- 
тисйоп not production, and by iden- 
afying artisanal fishing as the only 
means toasustainable future This ını- 
пайуе diew Kanyakumait’s artisans 
into a global political arena that linked 
local struggles over use and access of 
marine resources But even as they 
were inco: porated into a global poli- 
tics of opposition, aitisanal fishers 
increasingly used the language of fate 
and faith to counter trawler aggies- 
sion They began to speak of trawling, 
not simply as an expression of greed 
and unequal distribution, butas hubris 
against divinity 


Resource depletion was a warn- 
ing from above not to disrespect the 
gift of nature Significantly, ‘nature’ 
also included the god-given skill of 
aitisanal fishing which made the 
deskilling effect of mechanized trawl- 
ing an added affront to nature and 
divinity The link between artisanal 
fishing, divine will, and the sustain- 
able future of the resource produced 
anew sense of religiosity around their 
special connection to the sea, displac- 
ing moral authority from the church to 
artisanal fishers and making them the 
custodians of the sea and the moral 
arbiters of local conflict 


| territory, technology and 
ecology crystallized a place-based 
community consciousness that chal- 
lenged the framework of state deve- 
lopmentalism It did so by recons- 
tituting community to exclude trawl- 
ers and reframing authority to exclude 
the church These 1eworked forms 
of community and authority have 
anchored a sense of local belonging 
However, I would argue that for 
Kanyakumart’s artisans, the claim to 
local identity and rights was also a 
claim to citizenship They endoised 
so-called local identities and priori- 
ties and rejected their subordination 
to national concerns Butthey did not 
demand local autonomy Rathen, 
artisanal fishers demanded greater 
state intervention to protect their 
rights as attisanal producers It was 
this equation between the critical 
role of state power and local rights 
that made artisanal politics one of 
citizenship 

In articulating a sense of 'eco- 
logical citizenship’, artisanal fisher 
politics offers the following chal- 
lenges First, it points to a rethinking 
of citizenship in terms other than that 
of national belonging Most impor- 
tantly, 1t suggests a new perspective 
on subalteinity On the Kanyakumari 


coast, there was no unitary insurgent 
consciousness rooted in premodern 
culture In the process of reconstitut- 
ing themselves as a community, 
artisanal fishers 1edefined culture, 
sometimes in old and sometimes in 
new terms They invoked the protec- 
tion of the Virgin and the state They 
demanded their rights as locals and 
as citizens. And they reconstituted 
community in cosmological as well 
as in class terms In their self repie- 
sentations and political strategies, 
Kanyakumari's artisans combined 
elements thatare commonly separated 
into categories of ‘traditional’ and 
‘modern’ to create a new politics that 
reveals the compatibility of subal- 
ternity with citizenship 
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Shades ot Green 


DELHI, on the morning of 30 January 
1995, was waking up to another win- 
ter day In the well-to-do colony of 
Ashok Vihar, early 11sers were setting 
off on morning walks, some accom- 
panied by their pet dogs As one of 
these1esidents walked into the neigh- 
bourhood ‘park’, the only open areain 
the locality, he saw a young man, 
poorly clad, walking away with an 
empty bottle in hand Incensed, he 
caughtthe man, called his neighbours 
and the police A gioup of enraged 
house owners and two police consta- 
bles descended on the youth and, 
within minutes, beat him to death 

The young man was 18 year-old 
Dilip, a visitorto Delhi, who had come 
to watch the Republic Day parade in 
the capital He was staying with his 
uncle 1n a yhugg: along the 1a1lway 
tracks bordering Ashok Vihar His 
uncle worked as a labourer in an indus- 
tual estate nearby which, like all othe: 
planned industrial zones in Delhi, 
had no provision for workeis' hous- 
ing Thejhuggicluster with more than 
10,000 households shared thiee 
public toilets, each one with eight 
latrines, effectively one toilet per 2083 
persons 


The politics of the city 


AMITA BAVISKAR 


For most residents, then, any 
large open space, undercover of dark, 
becamea placeto shit Theiruse ofthe 
‘park’ brought them up against the 
more affluent residents of the area 
who paid to have a wall constructed 
between the dirty, unsightly jhuggis 
and their own homes The wall was 
soon breached, as much to allow the 
traffic of domestic woirkeis who lived 
in the jhuggis but worked to clean the 
homes and cars of the rich, wash their 
clothes and mind ther children, as to 
allow the delinquent defecators 

Dilip'sdeath wasthus theculmi- 
nation of a long-standing battle over 
a contested space that, to one set of 
residents, embodied their sense of gra- 
cious urban Irving, a place of trees and 
grass devoted to leisure and reciea- 
tion, and which to another set of resi- 
dents, was the only available space 
that could be used asatoilet If he had 
known this history of simmering 
conflict, Dilip would probably have 
been more wary and run away when 
challenged Pethaps he would still be 
alive 

This incident goes to the heart 
ofa major environmental conflict that 
has remained relatively unexamined 


in the Indian context Scholars of 
environmental issues have primarily 
studied struggles over nature in rural 
India, focusing attention on the loss of 
land and livelihoods due to dams, for- 
estry and othet development projects 
This rural bias has led to the neglect 
of the urban context where clashing 
claims to the environment are becom- 
ing sharper-edged In this brief essay, 
[shall outline why urban environmen- 
tal conflicts demand ou attention and 
how they challenge ош understanding 
of ecology and equity in Indian envi- 
ronmental movements In particular, 
I want to draw attention to the incteas- 
ingly powerful presence of bourgeois 
environmentalism as an ideology 
shaping the landscapes and lives of 
millions of Indians The city of Delhi 
1s the point of reference for my obser- 
vations 


T. lastthiee years have been marked 
by two sets of processes, each an extra- 
ordinarily powerful attempt to remake 
the urban landscape of Delhi Through 
aseries of judicial ordeis, the Supreme 
Court of India has initiated the closure 
of all polluting and non-conforming 
industries in the city, throwing out of 
workanestimated two million people 
employed in and around 98,000 indus- 
trial units 

Atthe same time, the Delhi High 
Court has ordered the removal and 
relocation of all jhuggi squatter settle- 
ments on public lands, an order that 
will demolish the homes of more than 
three million people Inacity oftwelve 
million people, the enormity of these 
changes 1s mind-boggling 

Both these processes, which 
weiesetin motion by the filing of pub- 
lic interest litigation by environmen- 
talists and consumer rights groups, 
indicate that bourgeois environmen- 
talism has emerged as an organised 
force in Delhi, and upper class con- 
cerns around aesthetics, leisure, safety 


and health have come to significantly 
shape the disposition of urban spaces 

The scale of the ongoing dis- 
placements stagge1ing Hundreds of 
thousands of people have lost their 
homes and work within the space of a 
few months, entue colonies of work- 
ing class homes have been razed to 
the ground within a day and the areas 
immediately taken over for construc- 
tion, road-widening and other ‘public 
purposes' Talkingtorickshaw pulleis, 
vegetable vendors, domestic workers, 
courier delivery men and even ‘Class 
TV’ governmentemployees—the work- 
ing class as routinely encountered by 
the bourgeoisie — reveals how most 
people live with persistent insecurity 
about losing then homes And yet, 
curiously, this trauma has remained 
invisible to the more affluent city 
dwellet 

The English language media 
has largely approved of the factory 
closures and slum clearances, and 
even the usual crocodile teais about 
‘painful but necessary steps’ have not 
been shed The prevailing consensus 
considers clean air and green spaces 
(never mind that the land 1eclaimed 
after slum evictions 1s mainly used for 
commercial and infrastructural pur- 
poses) more important than food and 
shelterforthe working poo: 


T. virtual absence of voices of pro- 
testcan be partly attributed to the weak 
political organization of workeis in 
Delhi While cities such as Mumbai 
and Kolkata, with long histories of 
unionised labour, have witnessed 
important working class struggles fo1 
housing, which have led to significant 
public policy теѕропѕеѕ, Delhi has 
somehow notundergone any system- 
atic attempt at organizing the poor 
around issues of shelter and habitat 
Perhaps it is this lack of action on the 
ground that has allowed bourgeois 
visions of the city to prevail unopposed 


But what exactly does this bourgeois 
vision imagine as 1ts 1deal? 

For the bourgeois environmen- 
talist, the ugliness of production must 
beremoved fromthe city Smokestack 
industries, effluent-producing manu- 
facturing units and other aesthetically 
unpleasant sites that make the city a 
place of work fo1 millions, should be 
discreetly tucked away out of sight, 
polluting some remote rural waste- 
land So must workeis who labout 1n 
these industries be banished out of 
sight Even people whose services 
are indispensable for the affluent to 
live comfortable lives — domestic 
workers, vendors and sundry service 
providers, should live where their 
homes do not offend the eyes, ears and 
noses of the well-to-do 


T. key concern here 15 with control 
over space, ordering urban (and 1ural) 
spaces so that the threat of disease, 
crime and being assailed by unlovely 
sights and smells, 1s minimized Of 
course, the profound irony in seek- 
ing to make invisible the people 
and processes that are indispensable 
for affluent consumption, 1s rarely 
acknowledged 

For the bourgeois environmen- 
talist, ur ban spaces should beresei ved 
for white-collar production and com- 
merce, and consumption activities 
Commeice and leisuie are fused to- 
gether 1n the new shopping malls, 
amusement parks, cine-plexes and 
other developments sprouting across 
the city, fiequently on land vacated 
through slum demolitions That this 
ordered landscape is underwritten by 
an ugly real estate mafia with links 
to politicians and city authorities 15 
another inconvenient fact that 1s con- 
veniently forgotten 

The concern with an ordered 
environment, that 1s safe, hygienic, 
unpolluted, green and uncongested, 1s 
in some ways an extension of the con- 
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cern about bodily well-being Pei- 
sonal health, physical and mental, is 
linked to ‘quality of life’ and the afflu- 
entare more able to address their anxi- 
eties about crime, disease and other 
stressful urban characteristics Paiks 
for morning walkers, temples and 
ashrams where they can seek spiritual 
succour, the ‘green’ magic bullet of 
‘plant more trees’ are ingredients in 
imagining cities in ways that exclude 
basic concerns of shelter, sanitation, 
water and transport as they affect the 
lives of the working class 


T. supreme unconcern ofthe bour- 
geois Delhi-dwellei about the plight 
of working class citizens 1s not unex- 
pected What 1s, however, curious 15 
that bourgeois environmentalism has 
gone largely unaddressed by com- 
mentators as well as activists working 
on environmental issues in India 
Although Ramachandra Guha, in his 
essay on the ‘authoritarian biologist’ 
(Seminar, June 1998) and Mahesh 
Rangarajan, in his writings on the his- 
tory of wildlife conseivation in India 
have discussed the elite origins of 
wildlife enthusiasts in the country 
and then love for natural habitats 


artificially created by excluding роот. 


forest dwellers, such coercive conset- 
vation has been perceived as a minor 
stream in the more progressive flow 
of Indian environmentalism 

In Madhav Gadgil and Guha’s 
influential formulation, endorsed by 
scholars as well as activists, Indian 
envitonmentalism 1s distinguished 
by its emphasis on marrying issues of 
‘ecology withequity’ Drawing upon 
a range of environmental conflicts 
across the counti y, Gadgil and Guha 
and others such as the Centre foi Sci- 
ence and Environment show that the 
main cause of ecological degradation 
15 the deeply unequal structure of 
Indian society, where elites have pui- 
sued a form of development that has 


Shades of Green 


intensified resource extraction at the 
expense of the environment and the 
subaltern classes who depend on it 
for subsistence Social movements 
against such extraction combine a 
quest for ecological sustainability 
with social justice This ‘environmen- 
talism of the poor’, with its focus on 
nature as the means of production of 
both material and symbolic value, 1s 
contrasted with Gieen movements of 
the North, where nature has primarily 
been valued as asite of consumption 
Now that we ате forced to con- 
front the existence of this consump- 
tionoriented environmentalism in our 
midst, how does it affect analysis and 
action with respect to Indian environ- 
mental movements? Bourgeois envi- 
ronmentalism forces us to rethink the 
assumption that ecology and equity 
are always intertwined in the Indian 
case The notion of the ‘environmen- 
talism of the poor’ has been powerful 
because it does desciibe the ideology 
of several social movements, but we 
need toremind ourselves that all envi- 
ronmental movements do not neces- 
saitly lead towards social justice In 
fact, bourgeois environmentalism 
directly threatens the survival and other 
interests of the urban working class 


Weires, on the other hand, are 


unable to muster the collective 
strength to asseit that then quest for 
1emunetative, safe and secure work 
whichallows them to live with dignity, 
in surroundings that are not dehuman- 
ising, 15 also about claiming the envi- 
ronment as human habitat When we 
consider the very different environ- 
mental values and attributes that have 
priority for different, unequally situ- 
ated, social groups, ourunderstanding 
of what an environmental movement 
1s stands challenged 

The lens of political ecology 
enabled us to believe that ecological 
concerns would be addiessed once the 


ecologically virtuous — adivasis, hil 
women, artisanal fishers — gainer 
ughts to theu resources This focus oi 
rural small producers, with its nea 
1esolution of ied and green issues, ha 
led us to avoid the question of wher 
Indian environmentalism stands wit] 
respect to the numerically laige sec 
tion of propertyless rural and urba: 
workeis who ate poor but whose live 
ооа practices may be ecological] 
dubious 


T. quart y workers, metal worker; 
glass manufacturers, small-scal 
dyers and printers and otheis wh 
make possible the myriad steps c 
industrial processing are trapped 1 
low wage, hazardous work Yetclear 
ing up these industries ın many case 
requires a move to more capital inter 
sive technologies that would 1ende 
the роо: jobless How does one те 
concile these conflicting concerns 
Environmentalists in India need t 
examine more closely the compl. 
cated, and often contradictory, cor 
nections between ecology and equit 

Bourgeois environmentalist 
also challenges us to examine th 
issue of political legitimacy and tF 
ability to make claims in the publ: 
sphere Why have the urban poor bee 
unable to voice their vision of the city 
What 15 the politics of place withi 
which poor migrants into cities al 
stigmatised and disenfranchise: 
unable toclaimcivic1ights (justas t 
same politics of place and identi’ 
enables adivasis to claim rights | 
1esouices as indigenous inhabitants 
How 15 the public sphere — the real 
of collective practices that incluc 
the law, judiciary, capitalist med 
and NGOs — configured such that 
excludes the most basic concerns ol 
majority of city dwelleis? These pr 
liminary questions are posed as г 
entry pointinto the urgently needede 
ercise of rethinking environmentalisr 


ENVIRONMENTALISTS have, in 
1ecent years, acquired a bad name 
They are seen as anti-science, anti- 
development and even anti-people 
From being pioneers of popular 
causes inthe early years, they are now 
portrayed, especially in countries of 
the South, as comfortable elites cut 
off from the livelihood struggles of the 
vast majority 

To an extent this is because they 
challenge many vested interests who 
paint them in dark colours But it 1s 
also ateflection of the way many envi- 
ronmentalists state theircase and how 
they seek to articulate their concerns, 
often completely ignoring life and 
death issues of the common man We 
have argued, fot instance, that while 
opposing destructive development 
projects, we must also bear the1espon- 
sibility of wo1king out concrete alter- 
natives to meet water and energy 
needs of the rural poor This 1s both 
ethically and strategically important 

In the same spuit, in this article, 
we wanttotry andanswerthe question 
howcan we make the critique of geneti- 
cally modified (GM) crops mostetfec- 
tive? In response we suggest that 
a) It will not do to merely assert the 
need to go back to our version of natu- 
та] or traditional agriculture, as if this 
were something frozen 1n time, wait- 
ing out there to be recovered by us 
Rather, in the spirit of Hans-Georg 
Gadamer, it ıs important for us to view 
tradition ın a dynamic mannet, as а 
‘fusion of horizons’, being continu- 
ously redefined We must remember 
that any movement towards an altei- 
native has to be mediated through the 


Genetically modified crops 
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livedexperience of millions of Indian 
farmers who have their own under- 
standing, right o1 wrong, of various 
agro-ecological systems This 1s, once 
again, not merely an ethical but also а 
strategic imperative 

b) We must not conflate our critique 
of GM crops witha general critique of 
the Green Revolution — 1ather, atten- 
tion must be paid to the specificity of 
GM cropsand to highlighting that GM 
technology makes a complete break 
with technologies of the past — and to 
show why this difference 1s crucial 
and unprecedentedly dangerous 

c) We must engage with the science 
of genetics onits own terms Our attı- 
tude must not be anti-science We 
need to both try and understand the 
specific science and to ground our 
critique in its highest principles and 
achievements We must make the 
practitioners of the science of gene- 
tics accountable to the: own stand- 
ards Thisis not merely a strategic but 
also an ethical imperative It is an 
engagement with the ‘other’ in his 
own terms — not a mete oi total тејес- 
tion, but an evocation of the teims of 
the dialogue that must ensue 

d) Our arguments must not be in terms 
that may be seen as паи ому elitist, 
such as the extinction of the Monarch 
butterfly, for example Rather, even 
when we speak ofthe need to preserve 
bio-diveisity, we must take care and 
beableto show the deep links this has 
with the livelihood concerns of the 
poorest, indeed with the survival ofall 
living beings on earth 

e) We must build, through concrete 
action in the field, an organic agricul- 
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ture for the neglected drylands of 
India, which provides a living alterna- 
tive to the paths we seek to question 


©): to GM crops 15 grow- 
ing all overthe world InOctober2001, 
the European Union (EU) decided to 
extend its existing thee year morato- 
rumon GMOs The National Farmers’ 
Union of Canada and the Canadian 
Wheat Board have demanded a halt to 
GM test plantings, fearing GM wheat 
will damage exports Argentine grow- 
eisrecently announced a move to imp- 
lement identity preservation plans to 
ensure the non-biotech integrity of 
Flint corn, guaianteeing customers a 
non-biotech food product 

EU buyers already prefer Argen- 
tineFlintcorn Europe, Japan, Taiwan 
and South Korea now largely buy non- 
GM coin and soya fiom Brazil 1athe1 
than the U S Since about 70 per cent 
of the US soyabean crop is planted 
with GM soyabeans, Brazil, which 
bans GM crops, has become the major 
source of non-biotech soyameal 
Japan, which takes 2096 of all U S 
food exports worth $11 billion a year, 
has imposed tough labelling rules on 
24 product categories 

Latest reports fiom Mexico also 
indicate that the Mexican Congiess 
unanimously demanded that Presi- 
dent Vicente Fox ban the import of 
GM corn, claiming that the new corn 
could affect the genetic integrity of 
Mexico's crops and threaten the coun- 
try’s food supply GM coin has been a 
hot issue ın Mexico since genes from 
U S GMcorn werefound in wildcoin 
in the southern state of Oaxaca last 
year The New Zealand government 
contirmed last year that it would legis- 
late to stop the commercial release of 
GMOs into the New Zealand envi on- 
ment foi two mote yeais Algeria, a 
lat ge {ood impoitet, says it may com- 
pletely ban the import, manufacture 
or sale of GM products Egypt, which 
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imported 3 5 million tonnes of US 
wheat in 2000-01, has begun express- 
ing similar conceins 

In the face of this worldwide 
opposition, even the U S , thecitadel of 
GM farming, 1s beginning to get shaky 
A recent survey of 14,000 members of 
the American Corn Groweis’ Associa- 
tion suggested that 78% would aban- 
доп СМ torecover lost export markets 
The US Department of Agriculture 
itself has cancelled the registiation of 
StaiLink Bt coin and future planting 
of stocks of StarLink has been prohi- 
bited Itis making aggressive efforts to 
remove StarLink fromthe U S market, 
all of which isexpectedto disappear by 
the end of 2002 


M... Iowa state farmers 
and elevators have teceived a total 
of $9 2 million in compensation fot 
losses associated with growing and 
handling StarLink Bt corn which 
contaminated grain supply Some 
estimates place total eventual pay- 
ments in compensation to farmers 
and elevators 1n 17 states at more 
than $200 million Elevators are being 
compensated for the genetically 
modified corn being mixed with tra- 
ditional corn Farmers were paid a 
piemium to keep it off the market by 
feeding itto livestock. Farmers? whose 
coin was contaminated through с1о$$- 
pollination, o1 those who purchased 
coin without being told it contained 
StaiLink genetics, are also being com- 
pensated 

All these developments find 
reflection in a striking statistic — the 
rate of growth of total GM acreage 
worldwide fell from 152% 1n 1997-98 
to 44% 1n 1998-99 to only 11% ın 
1999-2000 Ironically, what all this 
means foi India 15 only incieased 
intimidation and inducement foi the 
introduction of GM crops For the 
transnational corporations that manu- 
facture GM crops are now seeking to 


риташу target the massive Chinese 
and Indian markets 

The Indian government is under 
tremendous pressureto give its nod to 
GM crops Surprisingly, some of the 
pressure 15 being mounted by a few 
farmers' organisations themselves 
This 1s, ın part, a reflection of the des- 
peiate situation in which Indian far- 
mers find themselves today It has 
become clear that increases in pro- 
ductivity 1n Indian agriculture, ove: 
the last three decades, have been res- 
tiicted to mainly rice and wheat and 
that too to only the iesouice-rich 
regions and farmers The drylands of 
India and our poorest farmers have 
suffered systemic neglect 

FCI godowns are bursting with 
отат, while the poor without the 
capacity to buy food, continue to suf- 
fei theeffects of successive droughts 
Suicides by farmers ате occurring on 
a scale unprecedented in independent 
India О: else the neglected 1egions, 
especially the tribal pockets, are wit- 
ness to violent protest movements 
What 1s more, in the heartland areas 
ofthe Green Revolution (GR) such as 
Punjab itselt, overexploitation of 
groundwater, excessive irrigation and 
increased pest resistance (especially 
in cotton) are creating пеп own prob- 
Jems, even among the relatively bet- 
te1 off fai mers 


О.. primary concern 1s that this 
desperation of faimers should notend 
up leading them blindly into the GM 
fold Forthis notto happen the critics 
of GM must be careful not to merely 
1epeat old environmentalist argu- 
ments deployed against the GR tech- 
nology, which was aftei all widely 
embraced by Indian farmeis Of 
course, the GR technology had se11ous 
problems But the important thing to 
highlight now ts the complete bieak 
that GM represents with GR, rather 
thanthe obvious continuities 


We believe that once its ramifi- 
cations are fully comprehended, 
recombinant DNA (r-DNA) techno- 
logy (on which GM crops are based) 
may come to be regarded as one of the 
most dangerous technological inter- 
ventions in the history of humankind 
Tounderstand the dangers of this tech- 
nology, 1015 important to recognise its 
completely unprecedented character, 
that ıt 15 not a mere carrying forward 
of the Green Revolution and to see it 
for whatitis-a genuine and truly dan- 
gerous paradigm shift in the applica- 
tion of science and technology to life 
onearth 


N. one should be allowed to get 
away by saying that r-DNA 1s a mere 
carrying forward of nature's work or 
even of conventional breeding as 
practiced thus far r-DNA ıs a techno- 
logy completely different from any- 
thing known hitherto In nature, gene 
transfer 1s gradual, holistic and verti- 
cal,1 e , from parents to offspring The 
same process 1s somewhat accelerated 
in conventional (GR) breeding GR 
technologies sought to enrich crops in 
desired traits that could be inherited 
This was done by selection breeding 
or gene transfer via the hybridisation 
technique Both these techniques are 
intra-specific, they operate within 
varieties of the same species By 
contrast, r-DNA involves forced, uni- 
dimensional, horizontal gene trans- 
fer across species, generic and even 
phyletic barriers. Transfers across 
different animals, plants, animals to 
plants, microbes to higher organisms 
etc areattempted Thereare examples 
of pig genes in GE vegetables or arc- 
tic fish genes in GE potatoes, tomatoes 
and strawberries 

In nature, DNA from a species 
cannot normally enter the cell of an- 
other species, survive in the new cell 
milieu or get incorporated in the lat- 
ter’s genome This is due to barriers at 


the cell surface that preclude entry, 
as also the existence of degradative 
restriction enzymes that destroy the 
alien DNA 


Т. exceptions to this rule in nature 
are the nucleic acids of infective bac- 
teria and viruses that can enter all 
kinds of cells, survive there by using 
the cellular machinery and even get 
integrated into the host DNA Genetic 
engineers have utilised precisely this 
phenomenon to carry out their hori- 
zontal gene transfers They use the 
DNA of microbial pathogens/para- 
sites as ‘carriers’ to smuggle an alien 
DNA fragment into plants These are 
designed to deliver genes into cells 
and to overcome cellular mechanisms 
that destroy or inactivate foreign 
DNA 

Being particularly good at trans- 
ferring genes horizontally between 
unrelated species, they can jump out 
of the host into other organisms, and 
will do so whether intended or not 
Thus the very mechanism that has to 
be necessarily deployed to enable 
horizontal gene transfer becomes a 
potential source of proliferation of 
dangerous bacteria and viruses 

We must also recognise that a 
gene’s expression 1s predictable, sta- 
ble and reproducible only in its own 
evolved genomic environment, as 1s 
the case 1n nature and even conven- 
tional breeding of the Green Revolu- 
tion type In r-DNA technology, 
however, the gene insertion 1s both 
random and in an alien neighbour- 
hood, which produces a totally unpre- 
dictable disturbance in host genetic 
function as well as in that of the intro- 
duced gene 

What 1s more, ın order to mark 
distinctly the cells where the transgene 
has been integrated, genetic engineers 
use ‘markers’ These markers are usu- 
ally antibiotic resistance genes This 
creates the danger of spread of antibi- 


otic resistance in all organisms that 
come into contact with the transgene 
Further to switch on the transgene, 
genetic engineers use ‘promoters’ 
These promoters are DNA sequences, 
often derived from disease-causing 
viruses 

A common example of this 1s 
35SCaMV (from Cauliflower Mosaic 
Virus), which resembles the HIV and 
Hepatitis B viruses Thus, each ele- 
ment of the r-DNA technology — car- 
riers, markers and promoters — has 
potentially lethal consequences forthe 
health of all living organisms These 
are risks inherent to transgenic tech- 
nology and are bound to manifest 
themselves wherever it 1s used 

Scientific research journals 
abound with evidence of the risks 
inherent to transgenic technology, 
the worst of which was the death of 
37 people and permanent disability 
of 1500 others in the US ın 1989, 
afterthey consumed genetically engi- 
neered Tryptophan, a nutritional 
supplement 


T. most chilling evidence regard- 
ing GM farm trials 1s provided by the 
New Zealand Soil and Health Asso- 
ciation, which has discovered that the 
only means apparently available to 
clean-up after a GM field trail 1s a 
highly toxic and antiquated chemical, 
Chloropicrin Developed in 1917,the 
U S military have used itin chemical 
warfare It could lead to long term, 
chronic effects on respiratory, eye, 
skin, heart, gastro-1ntestinal and 
musculo-skeletal systems Occupa- 
tional exposure to this chemical 1s 
thought to have caused a potentially 
fatal condition known as rhabdom- 
yolosis, which 15 marked by degenera- 
tion of skeletal muscles 

Exposure to chloropicrin has 
also been linked to recurrent asthma, 
pulmonary oedema, anaemia and 
irregular heartbeat It 1s highly toxic 
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to the aquatic environment It kills 
beneficialinsects, earthworms, plants, 
people, as well as bacteria and fungi 
and nematodes Indeed, the vast majo- 
rity of organisms that it kills are bene- 
ficial, not harmful 


A... from the risks inherent to all 
GM products, we must also considei 
the additional, more specific problems 
of Bt crops, for whose immediate 
introduction there 1s aclamour among 
some farmers’ organisations in India 
Bacillus thuringiensis or Bt is а 
common soil bacterium It 1s a natu- 
ral resource that has evolved over mil- 
lennia, whose spray 1s one of the most 
important biological pest control tech- 
niques in use worldwide Bt 15 most 
effective in managing insects that 
are very hard to control for farmers 
producing cotton and corn This natu- 
ral Btis very different from the geneti- 
cally modified Bt crop that contains 
the insecticidal gene of Bt, so that the 
plant itself makes the toxin necessary 
for protection against pests The plant 
itself becomes the pesticide And this 
1s where the problems begin 

As we all know, the effective- 
ness of any pesticide depends criti- 
cally on precision in the quantum and 
timing of its dosage And this becomes 
terribly difficult to control in a plant 
In Bt crops, the toxin 1s produced in 
nearly all growing tissues, regardless 
of whether pests have reached ‘thresh- 
old levels’ ornot 115 like using a pes- 
ticide indiscriminately (‘calendar 
spraying’), which will certainly acce- 
lerate the development of resistance 

Further, being a plant, its growth 
will naturally be affected by various 
environmental factors The expres- 
sion of toxins in Bt-transgenic crops 
15, therefore, inadequate 1n harsh 
conditions, such as drought This ‘sub- 
lethal dose’ of the toxin can hasten the 
development of resistance over time, 
Just as it happens with pathogenic bac- 
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teria when we fail to complete the nec- 
essary course of antibiotics 

Imagine the scenario in a coun- 
try like India, with recurrent drought 
and millions of poor farmers! Bt- 
transgenic crops are likely to grow 
unevenly across farms, leading to 
many cases of sub-lethal doses of the 
Bt toxin and, therefore, resistance 
might be engendered at an even faster 
rate Estimates of how long resistance 
can be delayed vary, but the average 
figure in most research, even in the 
relatively favourable circumstances 
of the U S ,1snotmorethan five years 

Unlike risks of conventional 
pesticides, which aretypically limited 
to specific circumstances of use and 
location and can conceivably be tack- 
led, risks following Bt-transgenic 
resistance are essentially irrevocable 
Once resistance genes emerge and 
gain a foothold in populations, they 
cannot berecalled And the worst part 
1s that they would also foster resist- 
ance against the Bt spray, ultimately 
destroying the effectiveness of this 
safer bio-pesticide 

Also, while the natural Bt toxin 
gets destroyed by ultraviolet rays of 
thesun, thetoxin from decayed leaves 
of Bt crops persists in the soil, bound 
to clay and humus particles, and has 
been found to seriously disturb soil 
micro-flora This 15, then, the most 
1mportant difference between GM and 
theolder GR technologies While the 
negative effects of the latter, serious 
as they were, could in principle be 
reversed, the pollution caused by GM 
techniques is essentially irreversible 
The damage they cause could be 
beyond human contiol It 1s this dif- 
ference that must be the constant focus 
of our critique of GM technology 


W.. 1s truly ironic is that GM 


cropsare based onatechnology whose 
very basis has been undermined by 
the latest discoveries of the Human 


Genome Project (HGP), the pinnacle 
of achievement in the science of gene- 
tics The HGP finally overthrows 
narrow genetic determinism, the theory 
that there are simple one-to-one rela- 
tionships between individual genes 
andcharacteiistics of human beings 
This has been the presumption 
undeilying the use of r-DNA techno- 
logy by genetic engineers overthe last 
20 years They hunt for genes that 
cause problems and try to insert new, 
more desirable genes to engineer ‘bet- 
ter' organisms This entire enterprise 
has been brought into question by the 
HGP that supports a more complex 
and nuanced understanding ofthe way 
genes work, that was all along being 
advocated by molecular biologists 
opposed to genetic engineering 


"— the findings of the 
HGP, Craig Venter, President Celera 
Corporation and one of the two most 
1mportant scientists in the effort to 
mapthe human genome, put it bluntly 
‘In everyday language the talk 1s of a 
gene for this and a gene foi that We 
are now finding that that is rarely so 
The number of genes that work in that 
way can almost be counted on your 
fingers The notion that one gene 
equals one disease, or that one gene 
produces one key protein, 1s flymg out 
ofthe window ' 

Genetic engineering 1$ based on 
a number of assumptions, now deci- 
sively overthrown by the HGP It was 
assumed that each gene codes for a 
single protein molecule, adding a 
unique trait to the behaviour of the 
organism (genes govern events 1л a 
cell by creating different proteins) In 
aclosed, one-way, linear causal path- 
way, proteins are encoded by DNA 
and, therefore, DNA may be said to 
encode function Each gene was seen 
asanindependentunitofinformation 
The environment acted as a trigger to 
activate preset programmes in DNA 


It was also assumed that genes are 
stable, being passed on unchanged to 
the next generation 

Infact, forrelatively simple dis- 
eases, such as muscular dystrophy, the 
one gene-one disease model appears 
to work very well Unfortunately, 
however, this 15 true for only two per 
centofallknown diseases Inallother 
cases, including cancer, heart disease 
and manic depression (the most com- 
mon targets ofthe genetic engineers), 
causation 15 found to be much more 
complex Many genes interacting 
with each other appear to play a role 
Also an array of signals, including 
nutrient supply, hormones and elect1- 
cal signals fromother cells, which form 
the cellular environment, critically 
influence the course of these diseases 


Gus in the cellular environ- 
mentare sensed or measured by regula- 
tory networks of proteins that function 
inside each cell These networks inter- 
pret such signals so that the cell can 
make an appropriate response to these 
changes Thus, protein networks feed 
back information from the outside 
world to the DNA and change pat- 
terns of gene expression in a context- 
dependent manner 

The crucial point 15 that these 
dynamic networks have rules not spe- 
cifiedby DNA Andthisisan informa- 
поп management system we are only 
now beginning to follow Research 
has started to shiftinthisdirection But 
it 1s clear that we simply do not know 
enough about the response of living 
cells over time to their manipulation 
by genetic engineering 

We must also remember that 
while molecular biology has made 
great advances in describing the ‘struc- 
tural’ genes that affect properties of 
bodily parts, knowledge about the 
genes that regulate the activity ofall the 
structural genes is still incomplete We 
are still unable to аѕспБе any function 


to as much as 95 per cent of all DNA 

If we really want to understand and 
predict the effect of the insertion of a 
foreign gene, we must surely take this 
95 percent into account 


W. ıs more, sınce each human 


being has a unique genetic back- 
ground, mutations ın specific genes 
that produce disease 1n one human 
body, may not do so in another Also, 
since many genes appear to be invol- 
ved in most diseases, the effect of each 
specific gene 1s small Thus, more 
importance comes to be attached to 
factors such as the initial conditions 
surrounding the development history 
of the individual 

The fallacy of the assumption 
that each gene just codes for one spe- 
cific protein has time and again been 
exposed by unanticipated metabolic 
changes following single gene trans- 
fers These changes have resulted 
in the appearance of very sick and 
monstrous transgenic animals as also 
unexpected toxins and allergens in 
transgenic plants The lower survival 
capacity of transgenic plants in envi- 
ronments different from those where 
the plants were originally developed 
has undermined belief in unidirec- 
tional control of gene expression 

This may be the reason why 
transgenic maize developed in the 
US failed completely when planted 
in the Philippines, or why the tomato 
FlavrSavr, developed in California 
did not grow well in Florida, and why 
Monsanto's Bt-cotton crop did not 
work properly in Texas because it was 
hotte: or in Australia because ıt was 
colder than where it was originally 
developed The belief that genomes 
are stable and unchanging has led to 
an underestimation of the rapidity 
with which insects develop resistance 
against built-in crop pesticides 

An additional problem is that 
genomes normally do notaccept intru- 


sions by foreign genes This ‘species 
barrier’ 1s one of the reasons why most 
gene insertion attempts fai! It also 
contributes to the destabilisation of 
genes that have been successfully 
inserted Because of this it has been 
difficult to create genetically stable 
transgenic organisms 

The problems of GM crops are, 
therefore, not merely the empirical 
negative effects that we may or may 
not observe in a specified time frame 
Onthecontraty, they are deeply inher- 
enttor-DNA technology itself and are 
bound to manifest themselves, sooner 
or later The absence of evidence at a 
given pointoftime cannot be regarded 
as decisive evidence of the absence of 
theseeffects Rather, itisthe opposite 
presumption thatthe latest findings of 
the science of genetics themselves 
suggest 


W. may end on an empirical note 


though Some damaging evidence has 
come to light 1n a recent study reported 
in the journal Nature Genetics, prob- 
ably the most reputed scientific jour- 
nalonthe subject A study by Japanese 
scientists shows that cloned mice 
exhibit a significantly higher mortal- 
ity rate than naturally feitilised mice 
This, in all probability, ıs because the 
important phenomenon of ciossing 
over of chromosomes 1s missing in 
genetically engineered mice This 
crossing over 1s what allows for the 
origin of diversity and reprogram- 
ming, both vital for survival Without 
this diversity, which cloning deli- 
berately seeks to eliminate, there 15 
much greate: vulnerability, leading to 
quicker mortality Diversity 1s the very 
basis of life and any attempt to des- 
troy ıt through corporate-controlled 
monoculture or cloning is bound to 
threaten life itself Science must then 
recognise what itis — a human endea- 
уош — and not pretend, dangerously, 
to play God 
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ENVIRONMENTALISTS are often 
seen as anti-state, or at least deeply 
suspicious of those wielding the levers 
of power inthe country For good rea- 
son Decision-makers and those who 
influence them, have hardly served the 
cause of the environment А distorted 
notion of ‘development’ that 1s patently 
unsustainable and deeply inequitous, 
highly centralised power structures 
coupled with sheer inefficiency and 
corruption, an increasingly ‘liberal’ 
view of private corporations, and a 
host of other characteristics of the 
Indian state have brought the coun- 
try’s natural resources, and those most 
dependent on them, close to the stage 
of collapse 

Insucha situation, 1s 1t warranted 
to attempt working with the state? At a 
time when mass niovements are strug- 
gling against political and bureaucratic 
structures that perpetuate unsustaina- 
bility and inequity, any NGO that 
builds a partnership with governmen- 
tal agencies risks being viewed as 
having been co-opted Even more soif 
foreign funding is involved 

I would like to argue that given 
the nature of the Indian state, environ- 
mentalists (and activists of all kinds) 
need to find a fine balance between 
confrontation on the one hand, and 
engaging constructively with it on the 
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other This could be difficult and frau- 
ght with the11sk of being ‘labelled’ by 
both as having ‘sold out’ But the cur- 
rent situation demands that this path 
be walked J will illustrate this with 
examples of two processes that both 
Iand the NGO with which I am asso- 
ciated, are presently in the midst of 
Kalpavriksh 1s a small, 22-year 
old NGO that works on environmen- 
tal awareness, campaigns, litigation, 
research, and other areas It has taken 
aposition on anumber ofenvironment- 
development issues, more often than 
not confronting the state through 
measures ranging from protest letters 
to street demonstrations Many of its 
members have been through an intense 
and diverse learning process initiat- 
ing local protests against the destruc- 
tion of Delhi's largest green area (the 
Ridge), treks through the Himalayan 
region with the Chipko Andolan, the 
first detailed study of the impacts of the 
Narmada projects, investigations into 
police firing in Bharatpur bird reserve, 
and all this while continuing nature 
walks and lobbying for wildlife con- 
servation and animalrights With such 
a background, it 1s not surprising that 
the NGO has continued to participate 
ın mass movements challenging the 
state and its policies, while episodi- 
cally supporting elements of the state 


that have moved progressively on en- 
vironmental and development fronts 

Two ongoing processes of the 
groupareillustrative Oneistodo with 
wildlife and natural resource conser- 
vation and the issue of the rights of 
people who live 1n areas that are spe- 
cially targeted for such conservation, 
the other with the currently ongoing 
National Biodiversity Strategy and 
Action Plan 


M... of Kalpavriksh's initial 
members were enthusiastic nature- 
lovers, and many remain ardently 
so But perhaps our simultaneous 
involvement with people's move- 
ments has madeus equally sensitive to 
the fact that ‘wilderness’ habitats are 
also critical sur vival habitats for some 
of India’s most vulnerable human 
communities The attemptto integrate 
these two issues, of conservation and 
livelihoods, has been a major preoc- 
cupation of many NGOs 

Not surprisingly, this 1s also an 
issue that the state has been forced to 
respond to, since its major plank for 
conservation — protected areas — 1s 
increasingly under attack for serious 
human rights violations On the ‘other 
side’ are social action groups andcom- 
munities themselves, who have taken 
strident views that are often perceived 
as anti-conservation 

Recognising the merit in both the 
struggle to protect basic human rights, 
andthe need for aforma! system of con- 
servation, Kalpavriksh has attempted 
to ‘build bridges’ Not being an on-the- 
ground practitioner itself, the group has 
carried out investigations, acted as an 
information dissemination agent, sup- 
ported the struggles of those on the 
ground, helped organise yatras and ex- 
change programmes involving diverse 
stakeholders, and organiseda series of 
national consultations on the subject 
In doing so it has accepted that there ts 
noblack-and-white situation outthere 


Wildlife officials and NGOs 
have a valid viewpoint in wanting to 
zealously protect *wildernesses' from 
destructive influences, but may be 
blind to the human implications of the 
strategies they champion to reach this 
goal Onthe other hand, human rights 
activists are obviously correct in point- 
ing to the rights of traditional commu- 
nities and their potential to be allies in 
conservation, but are often under- 
informed or insensitive to the many 
special needs of wildlife species For 
too long have the two ‘sides’ viewed 
each other with suspicion Ithas been 
Kalpavriksh’s attempt to break down 
the barriers and get them to recognise 
that the true enemy, of both wildlife 
and livelihoods, 1s the commercial- 
industrial juggernaut that goes by the 
name of ‘development’ 


Т. disadvantage of taking such a 
position is that both government offi- 
cials and mass movements wonder 
1f we are ‘running with the haie and 
hunting with the hounds’ The princi- 
pal chief conservator of Forests, 
Madhya Pradesh, recently accused us 
ofuncritically aligning ourselves with 
‘so-called mass tribal organisations’, 
because we had declined to act as a 
moderator at a meeting of the pro- 
posed World Bank aided state forestry 
project 

It was our view that some of the 
fundamental issues related to forestry, 
including land and resource rights, 
needed to be first dealt with before get- 
ting intoa Bank funded project, which 
has 1ts own dynamics and trajectories 
Nowhere did we reject the role of the 
state in this, but for some reason the 
PCCF took umbrage and pointed fin- 
gers On the other hand, at least a cou- 
ple of social action groups have 
accused Kalpavriksh of being soft on 
the state 

In one classic case, a prominent 
Delhi-based NGO accused us of ‘col- 


- 


laborating’ (using the pejorative con- 
notation of the word) with the state 
when we undertook the jungle jeevan 
bachao yatra through 16 protected 
areas, along with other NGOs and 
local community representatives, 
simply because on a couple of occa- 
sions we stayed in the forest depart- 
mentrest house and attempted to meet 
with officials along the way Never 
mind that the same organisation 
prominently carries ın its magazine 
advertisements of a state government 
knownto be highly repressive towards 
people's movements against big dams 
andforforestbased rights 

Kalpavriksh has also increas- 
ingly moved into community based 
conservation, documenting the many 
and diverse initiatives by villageis 
themselves to protect, regenerate and 
sustainably use natural ecosystems 
around them In sodoing, it has sought 
space within existing legal and admin- 
istrative regimes that can facilitate 
participatory conse vation, but also 
lobby tor new arrangements that 
would provide communities a much 
greater decision making role It has 
been instrumental in getting commu- 
nity conserved areas into the National 
Wildlife Action Plan, and into the 
proposed amendments to the Wildlife 
(Protection) Act 

But it has also argued that com- 
munity management needs a much 
more solid thrust towards political and 
economic decentralisation, including 
through linking up with the exciting 
new developments in panchayat raj, 
especially as extended to scheduled 
(tribal) areas Once again, the attempt 
1s to go beyond the black and white 
image of the state 


The second process I will use to 
illustrate this 1s Kalpaviiksh’s big- 
gest ever collaborative exercise with 
the government the National Bio- 
diversity Strategy and Action Plan 
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(NBSAP) The NBSAP 1s atwo-and- 
a-half year pioyect of the Ministry of 
Environment and Forests (Govern- 
ment of India), funded by the Global 
Environment Facility (GEF) through 
the United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP) It aims to produce 
a series of action plans on various 
aspects of biodiversity conservation, 
sustainable use, and equity ın such 
conservation and use 


S... ginearly 2000, the process 
has so far involved several tens of 
thousands of people from government 
and civil society Its final outputs are 
expected to be upto 75 action plans at 
local, state, inter-state (ecoregional) 
and thematic levels, in addition to about 
25 thematic papers on a 1ange of top- 
Ics related to biodiversity Within its 
scope is a vast array of issues threat- 
ened ecosystems and species, indi- 
genous seed and livestock diversity, 
the economics and valuation of bio- 
logical resources, ethical and spiritual 
links of humans and nature, the live- 
Ithood rights of fisheifolk, farmers, 
adivasis, and pastoralists, land and 
resource tenure patterns, development 
and governance patteins affecting 
natural resources, and muchelse 

For perhaps the first time in 
India, a national planning exercise 1s 
being attempted with a tri-secto1 
coordination set-up MoEFas overall 
in-charge, an NGO (Kalpavriksh) as 
the technical coordinator, and acorpo- 
rate body (Biotech Consortium India 
Ltd) as the administrative coordinator 
Kalpavriksh has in turn set up a tech- 
nical and policy core group, consisting 
of 15 persons with varying expertise 
and experience, ranging from adivasi 
activists to government officials, from 
various parts of India 

The NBSAP process takes as its 
bottom lines two imperatives that of 
the ecological security of the country 
(the need to respect the right to sur- 
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vival of each of nature’s species, to 
safeguard the biological and genetic 
base of our food systems, and to secure 
the ecological base of our water and 
soil systems), and that of the /:veli- 
hood security of those people who 
depend moston the biological resource 
base It1s a much-1gnored reality that 
tens of millions of people in India still 
survive on the biodiversity of forests, 
seas, wetlands, grasslands, mountains 
and coasts Itisalsoatellingcommen- 
tary on the ignorance of our decision 
makers and planners that the true 
value of these ecosystems and the spe- 
cies of plants and animals they contain 
1s not reflected anywhere in para- 
meters of development like Gioss 
National Product 


T. give just one startling fact the 
East Kolkata wetlands provide free 
recycling ofa large share of Kolkata's 
sewage and fish and vegetable pro- 
duction worth hundreds of crores of 
rupees Yet the city’s wise planners 
continue to view them as ‘wastelands’ 
on which real estate deals are being 
made Agriculture production woith 
thousands of crores has been saved, 
or actually created, by genetic cha- 
racteristics taken from wild relatives 
of crops or from indigenous crop 
varieties developed by our so-called 
‘illiterate’ farmers, yet modern-day 
agricultural planners will not bat an 
eyelid before displacing local crop 
diversity and replacing it with a hand- 
fulofhybridsfor what is usually a very 
short-lived increase in production 
Suicidal, one would think, but that 
1s an apt term for the ‘development’ 
process as a whole 

NBSAP’s challenge ts therefore 
great to promote greater understand- 
ing oftheciucialiole of biodiversity in 
our lives, to point to the ways in which 
our activities threaten this diversity, to 
identify initiatives within and outside 
the government that are alieady being 


taken to counter these threats, and to 
recommend concrete, implement- 
able action points that would further 
strengthen such efforts 


T. do so, it has to point not only to 
new andalternative paths of develop- 
ment, but also to innovative paths of 
governance A centralised system of 
governance, imposed upon us by the 
colonial powers and unfortunately 
continued after independence, has 
failedus It has alienated people from 
their own resource base, and made us 
all dependent on government for the 
smallest of our needs Even more un- 
fortunately, the 1990s have seen the 
rapidemergence of an alternative that 
could be equally problematic, that of 
privatisation Corporate takeover of 
the essential functions of the state 1s 
hardly an answer, for there is no guar- 
antee that pecpte with quick profits on 
their mind are going to care much 
about long term ecological security 
and the livelihood security of the poor- 
est people in India 

A third alternative, that of com- 
munity based 1esource management, 
15 increasingly being advocated, as 
more and more evidence piles up 
that decentralised water harvesting, 
paiticipatory forest management, 
people-based R&D, community led 
development programmes, and so on 
are much mote robust and effective 
than either solely government 1un or 
private sector run programmes But 
this sector too should not be unneces- 
sarily romanticized — communities 
across the country are changing, frag- 
menting, their traditional knowledge 
and institutions breaking down, and 
their power to withstand outside 
forces weakening 

The greatest challenge 1s there- 
fore to try new forms and models of 
collaboration between the state, com- 
munities, and perhaps even the private 
sector NBSAP is one such experi- 


ment Atabout 18 local sites (districts, 
watersheds, villages), local commu- 
nities, NGOs, local officials, academ- 
ics, and/or corporate bodies have 
worked together to forge a common 
vision and action plan to link together 
conservation, livelihoods, and deve- 
lopment In many ofthe country's 33 
States and union territories, the same 
linkages are being attempted at a 
somewhat larger scale 

These and other plan processes 
will be brought together into the mak- 
ing of the national action plan, which 
will hopefully point to new ways of 
working together They have made 
people realise that the sole custodian 
and saviour of India's biodiversity 15 
not the forest department, but rather a 
multitude of agencies and organisa- 
tions from the village to the national 
level 


l. these two years, the NBSAP pro- 
cess has ınvolved at least 50,000 peo- 
ple, including about 2000 centrally, ın 
drafting the action plans Virtually all 
sectors have been involved, including 
fisherfolk, adivasis, farmers, pastora- 
lists, government officials, corporate 
houses, academics and scientists, 
politicians, armed forces, students, 
artists Over 20 different languages 
have been used in issuing a Call for 
Participation, and several more inthe 
various local level activities Several 
hundred villages have been reached 
out to, and at least a hundred public 
hearings and consultations held Seve- 
ral dozen articles ın regional and 
national media, and programmes on 
radio and television, have been pro- 
duced And in many places, biodiver- 
sity festivals that bring together 
cultural and ecological traditions, 
have been organised 

The NBSAP process 15 now in 
its last phase (to end by December 
2002) It 1s consolidating the dozens 
of action plans that have emerged, and 


initiated the framing of the national 
plan Itıs, already, grappling with the 
challenge of generating a common 
vision from the hundreds and thou- 
sands of different voices that ıt has 
helped arouse 


W. all this have been worth it? 


Has Kalpavriksh compromised its 
basic stands ın order to have worked 
with the state and elements of the cor- 
porate sectorand foreign donors? Did 
1t help the cause of biodiversity con- 
servation and people's livelihood 
nights in engaging with this process? 
Ordid it legitimise a major exercise in 
*greenwash'? 

Perhaps it 1s too early to answer 
these questions The NBSAP process 
has already generated considerable 
networking among groups and people 
working on the issue, facilitated a 
greater understanding ofthe complex 
interplay between society and nature, 
and promoted concrete actions by par- 
ticipants even before the plans are 
ready It has fostered greater mutual 
respect among sectors that would ear- 
lier not have worked together because 
of false or generalised caricatures of 
each other 

It has taken forest officers trek- 
kingupto villagesat 12,000feetin the 
Himalayas to hold public hearings 
about their perceptions and know- 
ledge on biodiversity and develop- 
ment, and enabled villagers from 
‘remote’ areas to directly interact with 
once-feared government officials As 
villagers in Bilaspur and other places 
have stated, it has 'empowered' them 
Justto know thatthey are, finally, part 
of a nation-wide planning exercise, 
that their voice 1s considered 1mpor- 
tant enough to be recorded and used 
at a national level It has brought on 
board human rights activists of mass 
movements, staunch wildlife rights 
advocates, hard-core scientists, bu- 
reaucrats of all hues, students still 


innocent of the politics of the adult 
world, and villagers who speak only 
local dialects farremoved fromany of 
the country’s 16 ‘national’ languages 

Of course it has not generated 
revolutions, and has 1n fact failed on 
anumberoffronts, e g , despiteconti- 
nuous stress on gender sensitivity 1n 
the process, only about 10 to 15% of 
the core participants appear to have 
been women, and despite repeated 
attempts, the corporate sector has 
largely stayed away Many state gov- 
ernments have remained unconvinced 
about the necessity of a widespread 
consultative process Mid-couise 
correctives are being tried to address 
these weaknesses, but many will un- 
doubtedly remain 

Most important 1s the hope that 
the networking, the mass of people 
involved, and the strength ofthe argu- 
ments advanced, will ensure the 
implementation of the action plans, 
unlike many previous plans that have 
rotted 1n government godowns be- 
cause there has been no major group 
with a stake and ownership to push 
theirfollow-up 


I. 15 by no means easy to work with 
the state Theteare pitfalls of all kinds 
Because the state will never be totally 
(or even sufficiently) self-critical, 
there 1s pressure tocompromise on the 
frankness of the document that will be 
jointly produced o: the results that 
will emerge Officials who are sym- 
pathetic to a radical interpretation of 
reality may suddenly be transferred, 
and their successors may not look as 
kindly uponcivil society groups One 
wing ofthe government may consider 
the process crucial, another may think 
itis not worth a glance 

Indeed, ıt has been difficult to 
ensure the cooperation of various min- 
istries of the Government of India in 
the NBSAP process, even though six 
of them (other than environment and 
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forests) are on the national steering 
committee One can even get sucked 
into the vortex of being on one expert 
committee after another, offered plum 
consultancies, and get ‘co-opted’ 


[ tis important to be mindful of these 
pitfalls, so as to avoid them whilecrea- 
tively using the spaces available 
within the system The state 1s not 
monolith —there is always the wonder- 
fully radical and open official, the 
Occasional great provision in law and 
policy, an institutional structure that 
allows the space for dissent and the 
airing of people's voices The NBSAP 
process 15 trying to optimise the use of 
these spaces, while recognising that in 
the current context one has to engage 
with the state to maximise the positive 
and constructive use of the enormous 
power, infrastructure and resources it 
has at its command 

It 1s critical 1s to maintain one’s 
independence So while UNDP 1s the 
funding agency for the NBSAP pro- 
cess, this has not stopped Kalpavriksh 
from taking a harshly critical view of 
this agency’s Human Development 
Report 2001 (for being unabashedly 
pro-biotech and ignoring the down- 
to-earth technological and social alter- 
natives that are within the reach of the 
poorest sections of society) Nor has 
1t stopped us from opposing destruc- 
tivedevelopment projects, orcriticiz- 
ing sections ofthe government, when 
necessary 

For Kalpavriksh itself, the 
NBSAP process marks a major mile- 
stone, but one that 1s part of its evolu- 
tion. As stated above, its early years 
were spent learning the hard way 
about the complexities of ecological 
issues, realising that there were many 
grey areas to contend with NBSAP 
continues to trod the increasingly 
"middle-path' position that it has 
advocated, with the understanding 
that there 15 a time and legitimacy foi 
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both struggle against the state, as also 
constructive engagement As a result 
it has been looked at with skepticism 
by both die-hard conservationists and 
hard-core human rights activists 

In the process it also gained a 
certain credibility because it did not 
hesitate to take radical stands when 
required, nor to side with elements 
of the state when it felt that they were 
doing the rightthing Above all, it did 
nottry tobecome an empire, toexpand 
into colossal size, and to plunge its fin- 
gers into every possible pie. Perhaps 
this credibility has allowed itto bring 
togetherso many disparate people and 
groups on the NBSAP platform So 
whatthe NBSAP process may signify 
1s arecognition, among large sections 
of opposing ‘camps’, among both 
government and people's groups, that 
collaborative processes also (but by 
no means exclusively) have their 
strength and legitimacy 


А... example of the attempt 
to look for positive trends within all 
sectors 1s Kalpavriksh's lecture series, 
Signs of Hope Started on.its 20th 
anniversary in 1999, this series brings 
to Pune (and for some time, Delhi), 
people whoare doing innovative, con- 
structive work on alternatives The 
range of subjects covered is vast — 
from forests to education, from film- 
making to organic farming — but all 
with the same message hope In this, 
Kalpavriksh has not restricted itself to 
NGOs and village workers, but also 
invited government officials who are, 
despite the system they are entrenched 
in, doing path-breaking work This 
does not imply a legitimisation of the 
State n its exploitative and unsustain- 
able character, but more arecognition 
of the fact that all sectors have ele- 
ments of hope 

Which brings me to one final 
point Having worked in the so-called 
voluntary sector for overtwo decades, 


there 1s a painful realisation that many 
of the ills that we point to within the 
state, are in us too When we started 
our activism back in the late 1970s, 
we were led to believe that the state 
was all destructive and evil, the NGO 
sector was where the hope lay But 
we now know through much bitter 
experience that the so-called ‘volun- 
tary’ sector 1s by no means a paragon 
of virtue 


Wain and outsıde the NBSAP 
process, ıt has become painfully clear 
that ‘voluntary’ 1s no longer an ideal, 
that the sector has increasingly be- 
come corporatised, more and more 
selfish, that access to information 
within NGOsis sometimes as difficult 
as within government, and that inter- 
МСО clashesand lack of coordination 
can be as intense as between two gov- 
ernment departments and officials 
The same holds for community orga- 
nisations which have under the influ- 
ence of politics and the market, 
become increasingly fragmented 
and individualistic So while we 
would still pin our hopes on civil 
society, we are definitely not starry- 
eyed about it! 

Collaboration of people and 
groups within all sectors, with the rec- 
ognition that there 1s no one individual 
or group that has all the answers, 
would therefore seem to be a legiti- 
mate path This does notentail giving 
up the struggle against the state ın its 
exploitative and repressive forms, nor 
does it mean that we live with some 
romantic vision of a harmonious 
world tn which all conflicts have 
ended and all egos moderated It 
simply means recognising that there 
are people in all sectors who believe 
ш basic principles, who are willing 
to stand up for these principles, and 
who would be considerably strength- 
ened ifthey were ableto connect with 
each other 


THIS is an attempt to widen thinking 
about community, participation and 
паша] resources beyond ће domi- 
nant discourse on environment and 
development It 1s based on the con- 
tention that ın the past four decades 
this discourse, backed by powerful 
financial, technical and communi- 
cation resources and systems, has 
marginalized or co-opted independent 
and alternative research and experi- 
mentation by academics, activists and 
communities in the field 

The exercise begins with an 
examination ofthe genesis and nature 
of prevailing concepts and efforts of 
‘community participation ın natural 
1esource management’ 1n government 
and non-goveinment projects of foi- 
estry, watershed development, pasture 
improvement and conservation 
These are shown to be part of the com- 
mand systems of state-corporatist 
management of people and natural 
resources from the local to global 
levels It1s argued that as such they are 
inimical to the values of community, 
autonomy, justice, sustainability and 
diveisity This 15 followed by a brief 
exploration of other ways of looking 
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at and dealing with the concept and 
reality ofcommunity Theconcluding 
partis areflection on the prospects and 
potential for communities and their 
natural 1esources їп the light of their 
own traditions, inner chairactet and the 
forces impinging upon them 

In modern development, nature 
and people are treated as resources 
These are contested domains, both in 
reality as well as conceptually During 
thelast50 years threeconflicting trends 
have shaped research, policies and 
practices related toresources The most 
powerful thrust has been that of state 
and corporate sector led consumeitst 
economic growth involving more and 
more extensive spatial and tempotal 
control of natural and human tesources 
using the enor mously increased power 
of money, management institutions, 
media, information technology and, 
when necessary, force of arms 

The second influence has been 
that of environment movements 
shaped by concerned citizens and sci- 
entists fiom the '60s onwards These 
have raised 1ssues, created public 
awareness and brought about change 
in policies to protect and restore 
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earth's resources The most margi- 
nalized andleast organized expression 
has been that of the local coínmunities 
of people directly related to пайа] 
resources for their livelihoods, cul- 
tures and identities 

The main contention among 
these three has been between the 
forces of economic growth and those 
for conservation and prudent use of 
resources At times this has been 
resolved, more rhetorically than actu- 
ally, thtough compromises such as 
‘sustainable development’ As a rule 
consumelisteconomic growth has had 
its way The communities, their natu- 
ral resources, cultures, identities and 
sensibilities have sufferedatthe hands 
of both the developeis and environ- 
mentalists, except when the latter have 
Joined hands with communities in 
theit struggles Thesealso gaveriseto 
initiative and innovation for finding 
solutions by the communities them- 
selves, as in community forest protec- 
tion in Ап бап in West Bengal, the 
Chipko movement and in watershed 
development in Ralegaon Siddhi 


C ous pai ticipation in natu- 
тапеѕошсе managements a subcate- 
gory of techniques and methodologies 
known as ‘paiticipatory approaches 
in development’ These emerged in 
the "60s after the failure of top-down 
bureaucratic and transfer of techno- 
logy models applied earlier The 
bureauciats, academics and manage- 
ment professionals drew upon the 
technical aspects of the successful 
experience and learning of communi- 
ties and activists to formulate new pat- 
ticipatory strategies and mega projects 
for large agencies 

Many of the problems in these 
efforts arise from this standardised 
upscaling accompanied by funding 
and centralized control The involve- 
ment of management professionals 
in development programmes brought 
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the influence of o1 ganization theories 
and marketing methods in industry 
and business Many activist intellec- 
tuals who had become involved with 
mass movements and protests in this 
decade saw in participatory app- 
roaches an opportunity tor empowei- 
ment of the poorand oppressed Some 
went as far as to conflate the rhetoric 
of Marx, Gramsci and Frene into the 
terminology of planned and managed 
social change to justify their shift fiom 
revolutionary praxis to participatory 
modes In so doing they converted 
learning from and with the community 
into participatory social research Pai- 
ticipatory Rural Appraisal (PRA) 1s 
a specific approach developed by 
Кобе Chambers in the context of 
projects of natural resource develop- 
ment It has become the most widely 
elaborated and adopted methodology 
to promote community participation 
by non-government organizations, 
governmentand international funding 
agencies, including the World Bank 


|, current usage the term ‘commu- 
nity participation ın natural resource 
management’ has a methodological 
connotation ‘Community participa- 
tion’ 1s an integral component in 
projects for improvement of land, 
water and vegetation resources 
‘Community’ refers to local groups 
of users, beneficiaries, stakeholders 
whoown, useand have access to these 
resources and have been identified as 
such ın the projects 'Participation' 
means taking part by these groups in 
consultations and actions for plan- 
ning, execution, maintenance and 
benefit sharing This 1s done both 
informally and by setting up formal 
committees, cooperatives and other 
organizations which, invartably, 1n- 
clude local functionaries of govern- 
ment or non-government agency to 
provide guidance, maintain financial 
control and undertake training 


F... protection committees in 
Joint forest management, watershed 
committees, irrigation users’ groups 
and tree growers and fodder coopera- 
tives are the better known instances of 
these arrangements These are always 
project initiated and set up by func- 
tionaries from outside the community 
Ther rules, resources foi functioning 
and constitution are provided by the 
project agency in standaid formats 

These are generally devoid of 
conceptual and histoi1cal depth regard- 
ing the ecological, existential and 
socio-cultural characters of commu- 
nities in diverse settings А moie seri- 
ous difficulty arises ftom the cognitive 
gap between the objective and instru- 
mental 1ationality of the developers 
and the self-defined identity, world- 
view and specific knowledge basis of 
communities Even when this 1s rec- 
ognized there isno will or competence 
to bridge the gap and final planning 
and activity 1s done within the techni- 
cal and economic parameteis of the 
projects with only lip service to peo- 
ple'sknowledge 

From the beginning there was 
skepticism about the efficacy and 
claims of participatory approaches 
Some of us felt that these needed to 
be subjected to closei examination in 
the light of our own experience It 
was 1ealized that there were limits to 
acquiring adequate understanding of 
our societal and ecological situation 
through these exercises, that we had 
to find insights and 1diom that were 
organic and echoed the impulses and 
aspirations of people 

There was a time when we had 
this Swaraj and Swadeshi weie ex- 
pressions ofour own power Overtime 
we allowed ourselves to become cap- 
tives to the schema and vocabulai y of 
international development business 
and could do little but play the word 
games designed foi us However, we 
could see and say that people's partici- 


pation in ongoing development was 
different for the elite and for masses 
The participation of the latter was 
somewhat akin to the participation of 
bullocks in the ploughing done by 
farmers There was no doubt as to 
whose decision and design was para- 
mount in this work (Saint 1980) 
Given these reservations, several 
well-known voluntary organizations 
did not adopt these approaches in ther 
woik 

Serious critiques of participatory 
approaches began to appear in the 
late '80s (Мауна Rehnama 1992) and 
have culminated recently ın their 
virtual denouement by а group of 
reseatchers with backgrounds in an- 
thropology, development and man- 
agement (Cooke and Kothar 2001) 
They have analyzed the context, 
theory, techniques and practice of pai- 
ticipatory approaches 


B... heavily embedded in inter- 
national aid and development policy, 
these approaches аге seen as instiu- 
ments of global capitalism with or 
without government involvement As 
acultural concept the genesis of pai ti- 
cipatory developmentcan be traced to 
European Renaissance in the econo- 
mic and political spheres and to Refor- 
mation in the religious domain These 
epochal changes promised liberation 
fromold orthodoxies and direct parti- 
cipation 1n Enlightenment, Progiess 
and God's grace In fact they cieated 
new orthodoxies with new forms of 
dependence and control Participatory 
development promises empowerment 
butisunableto bring about liberation 
fiomestablished structures Worse, it 
endsup with new kinds of dependence 
and domestication 

As Henkel and Stirratargue, 'In 
thecontemporary world, participation 
as an administrative or political prin- 
cipleeases authoritative force, in turn 
placing responsibility on the "paiti- 


cipants" Inthe language of discourse 
theory, participatory approaches 
“afford” certain subject positions to 
the participants, and thus, to some 
extent, presuppose and shape "partici- 
pants” from the very beginning But 
this 1s done in ways not always fore- 
seen by exponents of participation It 
110 this sense that we suggest that par- 
ticipation, counter-intuitive though it 
may seem, 1s a form of governance — 
in fact the ultimate modern form’ 
(Cooke and Kothari2001, p 179) 

The roots of these problems can 
be traced partially to what Pattha 
Chatteijee calls the change of concept 
of people fiom communities and citi- 
zens to population in government 
policy Accoidingto him, ‘With vary- 
ing degrees of success, and in some 
cases with disastrous failure, the post- 
colonial states have deployed the lat- 
est governmental technologies to 
promote the well-being of their popu- 
lations, often prompted and aided by 
international and non-governmental 
organizations In adopting these tech- 
nical strategies of modernization 
and development, communities have 
often entered the field of knowledge 
about populations — as convenient 
descriptive categories for classifying 
gioups of people into suitable targets 
for administrative, legal, economic 
от electoral policy’ (P Chatterjee 
1998, p 280) 


T... one of the outcomes of the 
application of participatory methods 
is the redefining and reconstitution of 
communities and the idea of commu- 
nity in accoid with the needs of the 
programmes of development and 
administration From being selt- 
defined, face to face communities 
with internal organic relationships, 
they become groups of stakeholders, 
beneficiaries or target populations in 
the framework of projects In orderto 
understand the diminishing and dis- 


tortion this involves, we need to tuin 
more to in-depth views of communi- 
ties as social/spatial entities and of 
communuty as a concept as they have 
taken shape in1ecent histoty 


С in vital relationship 
with nature 1s the primary condition of 
human social existence onearth Inthe 
evocative words of Martin Buber, the 
philosopher of community and dia- 
logue, ‘The essential thing among all 
those things which helped man to 
emerge fiom Nature and, notwith- 
standing his feebleness as a natural 
being, to assert himself — more essen- 
tial even than the making of a "tech- 
nical" world out of things expressly 
formed foi the purpose—was this that 
he banded together with his own kind 
for protection and hunting, food gath- 
ering and work, and did so in such a 
way that trom the very beginning and, 
thereaftei, to an increasing degree he 
faced the others as more oi less inde- 
pendent entities and communicated 
with themas such, addressing and be- 
ing addiessed by them in that manner 
This creation of a "social" world out 
of persons at once mutually depend- 
ent and independent differed 1n kind 
fiom all similar undertakings on the 
pait of the animals, just as the techni- 
cal work of man differed in kind from 
all the animals’ works’ (Martin Bube: 
1950, 1996,p 130) 

More than making possible 
human survival, ıt provided the nur- 
turing ground and social synergy for 
the unfolding of myriads of cultures 
and ways of life as elements of human 
civilizations Of necessity to begin 
with and increasingly by choice, it 
gave rise to self-reliant and self gov- 
erning units based on participation 
(in the sense of being pait of and par- 
taking), mutual aid and cooperation 
among members 

The mostcommon form of natu- 
ral resource based community histori- 
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cally has been the village community 
and it continues to be so even today 
These were never isolated There were 
constant dealings, including conflict, 
with neighbours and with others fur- 
ther away Elaborate modes of prudent 
use of nature with social (sacred and 
secular) restrictions on misuse and 
over-exploitation, worldviews, know- 
ledge and techniques were evolved 
Occasionally they broke down undei 
internal and external stress but were 
modified, revived and restored 

These communities of hunter- 
gatherers, peasants, pastoral and fish- 
ing people, artisans, traders, labourers, 
healers, artists and religious devotees, 
with constant overlap and interaction 
among them, continued to be in exist- 
ence and formed the vast majority of 
humans well into the modern times 
They still constitute the majority of 
people in Asian, African and Latin 
American countries However, their 
condition has undergone enormous 
change for the worse in the last 400 
years 


T. process began ın Europe with 
the emergence of the concepts of the 
sovereign state on the one hand and of 
the sovereign individual on the othei 
It continued in successive stages of 
development of capitalism and moder- 
nity and was extended to other paits 
of the world through European con- 
quest and colonization The miseries, 
devastation and, at times, decima- 
tion of entire communities led to 
resistance, revolts and movements foi 
liberation fiomthe colonial and post- 
colonial yoke 

This situation also generated 
studies related to the plight of these 
communities and to policies of gov- 
ernance and developmentas pait of an 
effort to undeistand the evolution, his- 
torical development, organizing and 
functioning of human society, espe- 
cially in the last two hundred years 
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Starting with the reports ofadministra- 
tors, explorers and travellers and the 
emergence of social sciences, pea- 
sants and tribal communities became 
the subject matter of study by human 
and social geographers, anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists These provided 
the empirical basis for the formula- 
tions of the systems of diverse social/ 
historical explanation by thinkers 
like Kar] Marx, Peter Kropotkin, Max 
Weber and others 


А... with these studies, in the 
courseofthe development ofthe actual 
systems of capitalism, imperialism and 
socialism, there were intense debates 
about the future of these communities 
The general view was that they are 
likely to be transformed by new modes 
and relations of production and gov- 
ernance In the later thinking of Marx 
there was ambiguity where the possi- 
bility was allowed for the building of 
a socialist order based on revitalized 
rural communes in Russia, provided 
their external constraints could be 
removed by therevolution However, 
Maix saw no future for them in the 
capitalist course Russia had launched 
into Only the utopian socialists and 
anarchists in the West, Mao in China, 
Nyerere in Tanzania and Gandhi in 
India saw in these communities the 
potential fo: a more cooperative and 
cating future for humankind 

The development decades of the 
"50s and ’60s triggered aspate of stud- 
ies, including in 1u1al sociology and 
extension education, focused on pea- 
santry in the Third World, mainly to 
facilitate transition from subsistence 
to commercial agriculture and from 
tradition to modeinity Post-colonial 
research, such as Subaltern Studies, 
threw up new ways of looking at his- 
tory and society in non-western coun- 
tries, recognizing the survival and 
legitimacy of little traditions in the 
overall continuity of civilizations 


The development and environ- 
ment crises of the ’70s and '80s gave 
11se to studies of common property 
regimes, environmental history, com- 
munity based conservation, and sus- 
tainable development More recently 
a parallel stream of cultural studies, 
focused on traditional and indigenous 
knowledge and practices in natural te- 
source use, has provided new insights 
from peasant, tribal, feminist, ecologi- 
caland spiritual angles These studies 
range across the whole spectium of 
political and social thought and can 
be broadly categorized as communt- 
tarian, statist and capitalist, depending 
onthe relative importance they assign 
to social, political oreconomic factors 


H.. are these communities faring 
today? This question 15 explored first 
on the basis of three case studies of 
self-initiated efforts of recovery and 
protection of common pastures by 
predominantly tribal villages in South 
Rajasthan (Saint 2000) 

Two of the cases, Keli and 
Jogion kaGuda (JKG), ate of revenue 
villages whose initiative was sup- 
ported by Ubeshwar Vikas Mandal 
(UVM), a local voluntary o1ganiza- 
tion with membership of Bhil tribal 
people in village communities It has 
focused on actual existing communi- 
ties inhamlets and villages with liveli- 
hoods partly based on family holdings 
of cultivable land and pasture, shared 
water resources, common village 
pastureland and 1evenue and forest 
land Primacy was given to self recog- 
nition by the community regarding its 
common pasture and defining its res- 
ponsibility to recover, restore and 
protect it The third, Seedh, is a self- 
governing Gramdaan village consti- 
tuted as such under the Rajasthan 
Gramdaan Act 1971 and supported 
by its traditional purolut o1 ceremo- 
nial priest, a Brahmin from a nearby 
village 


These cases are examples of 
communities that continue to exist in 
close relationship with their natural 
1esources all over South Rajasthan 
They maintain a strong material and 
cultural grounding in their locale even 
though ther lrvelthoods are only pai- 
tially based on resouices in their con- 
tiol Despite the partial formalization 
and market orientation of ownership 
and transaction of resources, commu- 
nities continue to exist around their 
assets, icons and modes of communi- 
cation, both secula: and sacred These 
take the form of community regula- 
tion ofthe commons, mutual help and 
shared support in labour, savings and 
credit, knowledge, techniques and 
implements, and customs and tradi- 
tions around life cycle events, sea- 
sonal and 1eligious festivals 


l. times of ciisis like periodic 
droughts and scarcity there are collec- 
tive responses of migration and pleas 
and pressute for 1elief by government 
andnon-governmentagencies Tradi- 
tional elders take the lead in thts with 
support from younger educated mem- 
bers to negotiate projects and o1ga- 
nize local operations People rely on 
them to ensure equitable opportunity 
forbenefits and regulated use of assets 
in consultation with the community 
In these stiuggles for subsistence and 
survival in adverse conditions there 
are internal conflicts as in JKG and 
with external forces as in Seedh 
Outside agency support brings 
its own inputs, system and ethos for 
the community to deal with Very dif- 
ferent patterns of interaction, each 
unique ın its own way, and different 
outcomes are brought out in the three 
cases Кеп shows traditional cohei- 
ence with strong elders’ leadership, 
own capacity for recovery, ability to 
define own terms to deal with and take 
advantage of political, welfare and 
development opportunities available 


through various agencies 1n order to 
strengthen and sustain its resource 
base Seedh's experience ıs strongly 
influenced by the traditional author- 
ity and idealism of the village purohit 
This found resonance in traditional 
common land based solidarity of the 
community, helped it to recover con- 
trol overthis assetand to move towards 
a self-governing Gramdan village 
with statutory recognition 

Overall these efforts and expe- 
riences demonstrate that, as actual 
existing social-spatial entities, local 
communities define themselves and 
hold together around their commons 
They have a body, mind and will of 
Ше озуп Their body is their land In 
North India rural areas ате called 
dehat from deh, which means land as 
well as body Common land is called 
shamlati deh and a village 1s called 
pind which again means body Their 
mind ts their knowledge and wisdom 
about themselves, their resources, 
theirtraditions and the systems around 
them Then will is their capacity for 
collective decisions ın a complex 
matrix of kinship, occupation, liveli- 
hoods andexternal dealings 


A. mentioned earlier, the private 
profit driven torces of global capital 
and market have come to dominate the 
state in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury and through the state the commu- 
nities and their natural resources 
‘Community participation in natural 
resource management’ is the current 
modality of indirect control of commu- 
nities by capital This is the condition- 
ality that defines the existence of 
natural теѕошсе based communities 
now being reconstituted by the pro- 
grammes of sustainable develop- 
ment 

Whatarethe prospects for natu- 
ral resource based communities in this 
interplay of their own identities and 
the paiticipatory strategies of the 


dominant systems of individualist/ 
consumerist capitalism? The question 
can be considered in various ways 

Heie we shall take two aspects One 
of these concerns ‘communities’ as 
project groups Thisisagiven identity 
with external aid defined participation 
which 15 partial and instrumental 

Full participation means self-defined 
and self-designed community control 
and responsibility over resources 
and decisions Only this can ensure 
sustainability This also means that 
communities as project groups and 
institutions are not sustainable Their 
life span is that of the project 


B. community participation 
in natural resource management and 
democratic decentralization can be 
seen, to paraphrase Раа Chatterjee, 
as relocation of state and capital in 
community necessitated by a com- 
bined ecological, economic and gov- 
ernancecrisis Thisdialectic can work 
either way Itcan facilitate the penetra- 
tion of state and capital in communi- 
ties to undermine their coherence 
and cultuie, take over their natural 
resources and transform them into 
elements of market economy and con- 
sume: culture Alternatively, ıt can 
provide an opportunity forcommuni- 
ties to revitalize themselves, 1ecover 
and regenerate their resources and, 
in due course, bring about a different 
kind of development 

Both patterns and possibilities 
can be discerned ın various projects 
However, the overwhelming ten- 
dency 1s towards the dominance of 
capital and market forces with state 
support Concurrently, mainstream 
development continues to cause eco- 
logical damage, displacement, land 
alienation and loss of employment 
among the communities Even partici- 
patory projects lead to cheap, even 
fiee, use of labour of the poor to build 
assets for the rich 
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Overthe pasttwo decades these 
problems have been highlighted by 
movements focused on displacement, 
loss of resources, common lands, 
rights to resources and tribal self-1ule 
A perspective around *environmental- 
ism of the poor’ (Ramachandra Guha 
2000) has evolved to shape envion- 
ment protection and development 
policies to support natural resource 
based communities Central and state 
legislation recognizing self-defined 
tribal communities and enabling their 
stake ın their natural resources have 
been put in place (Panchayats - Exten- 
sionto Scheduled Areas — Bill, 1996) 


T. e are also moves in some states 
todecentralize governanceto empower 
actual village and hamlet communi- 
ties through gramsabhas (Madhya 
Pradesh) and neighbourhood groups 
(Kerala) to influence decisions for 
1esource use and development Atthe 
global level, on the high table of cor- 
porate capitalism, ‘community’ 1s the 
‘in’ word with benign declarations of 
hope for ‘reducing world poverty, and 
doing so 1n a manner consistent with 
acleai social and environmental con- 
science’ (Ian Johnson, Vice President, 
World Bank, in Environment Matters 
2001) 

Does all this portend an inner 
turning of capital and state, a new 
rationality? It 1s too early to say, and 
nocategorical answercan be given It 
all depends on contingencies and 
choices that have to be addressed in 
each situation by differentactors The 
foremost in these are the self-concept, 
confidence and values of communi- 
ties themselves in 1esponsible, know- 
ledgeable and caring relationship 
among members and with their natu- 
ral resources Theircomprehension of 
thelargerforces impinging upon them 
and their own position in these pro- 
cesses 1s also ciucial There are also 
questions and choices for activists 
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and intellectuals as to their own under- 
standing, stance and role towards the 
systems and communities 


Thee are issues of state policy and 
governance, of rights of communities 
for control of natural resources and 
their capacity to manage them, of then 
right to information and of adminis- 
trative and political regimes condu- 
cive to prudent and non-destructive 
use of resources, especially by market 
forces and urban-industrial interests 
Above all there are questions of 
human values, our faith in these and 
our choices for community and care 
of nature от foi selfishness and power 
The prospects for communities and 
humanity hinge upon all these con- 
siderations and upon shaping our 
profession, practice and living in 
accord with what 15 right. There are 
signs of these beginnings 1n commu- 
nities, movements, academic studies 
and policy changes all ove: the world 
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ASSESSMENTS of the contempo- 
rary ecological crisis are as much 
political constructs as they ate pro- 
nouncements on the existential status 
of Nature—‘the “otherness” to human- 
ity’ ! Perhaps, more so at this point in 
time, it would be inadequate, 1f not er- 
roneous, to be innocent of the politics 
and interests that substantially and 
fundamentally influence and deter- 
mine the rate and direction ofecologi- 
cal degradation, both on anational and 
global scale 

In India, especially in recent 
years, environmental concerns have 
visibly become an integral part of the 
mainstream of political debate and 
action Consequently, it 15 imperative 
to move beyond the crude problem- 
policy framework (debating appropri- 
ate technologies, etc) to the 1elatively 
more sophisticated task of distin- 
guishing between the differing envi- 
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"Towards a People's Development’ workshop 
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1 See Kate Soper, What is Nature? Blackwell, 


UK, 1995 Especially herqualifications on the 
useofthe term Nature, pp 15-36 
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ronmental agendas within India's 
diverse social and political spectium 
Rightwing environmentalism in 
India has, in fact, already acquired 
considerable traction and leverage in 
therealmof policy andaction Its most 
dominant variant is a neo-Malthusian 
stiain that currently saturates the 
popular media in the form of pop 
analysis and smaitsoundbytes Inthe 
neo-Malthusian schema, environ- 
mental degradation 1s the net 1esult 
of population growth, 1 e , 1t1s argued, 
1n diverse ways, that the sheer excess 
in human numbers ıs the primary and 
sole burden on scarce resources ? 
This reasoning, that privileges 
the quantity of the 1mpact rather than 
the quality of the ecologicalfootpiint, 
though deeply flawed in its argumen- 
tation, nevertheless, provides legiti- 
macy to several 1eactionary social and 
political agendas Sanjay Gandhi's 
sterilisation programme during the 
Emergency years in 1975-77, for ex- 
ample, was an eatly offshoot of mid- 


2 Paul Ehrlich’s The Population Bomb 1n 
1968 15 often considered the first comprehen- 
sive argument linking population growth to 
resource depletion Lester Brown's State ofthe 
World reports trom the World Watch Institute 
based in Washington D C is another example 
Sec the eaily critiques by Barry Commonet 
and Murray Bookchin of Ehitlich's views 
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dle class neo-Malthusian inspired 
paranoia that was violently unleashed 
onthe urban poor The great lie about 
neo-Malthusianism 1s that it delibe- 
rately ignores and avoids engaging 
with aspects of structural inequity and 
seeks to obscure the political origins 
ofenvironmental degradation 


W... statistics on population 


growth are shadowed by consumption 
patterns, for example, an entitely dif- 
ferent picture emeiges The Human 
Development Report 1998 on con- 
sumption patterns noted that 20% 
of the world's people 1n the highest 
income countries consumed 45% of all 
meat and fish (while the poorest 2096 
account for 5% only), 58% of total 
energy (ditto lessthan 496), 84% of 
allpaper(ditto 1 196),and own 87% 
ofthe vehicles(ditto — lessthan 1%) 
Though many ofthe poor in high 
income countries live in relatively 
severe destitution as well, the HDR 
(1998) points out ‘that a child born in 
the industrialised world adds more 


A particularly toxic revival of nco-Malthusian- 
ism has recently occurred through the writings 
of Robert Kaplan and Homer-Dixon who link 
ecological security to overpopulation and eco- 
nomic and political stress that then results in 
violence A comprehensive critique of their 
views 1s available in the introduction of Nancy 
Peluso and Michael Watts (ed ), Violent Envi- 
ronments, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 
2001 pp 3-38 


3 Human Development Report (1998), United 
Nations Development Programme, Oxtoid 
University Press, New York 1998 


4 Ecological Footprint 15 essentially an 
accounting tool which ts calculated as the 
flows of energy and matter to and from any 
defined economy and converts them into the 
corresponding land/water area гедипеа from 
nature to support these tlows ' See Mathis 
Wackernagel and William Rees, Ou? Ecologi- 
cal Footprint Reducing Human Impact on the 
Earth, New Society Publishers, Philadelphia, 
1996 


5 Wackernagel and Rees, ibid , p 85 


6 Secthechapter The production ot nature 
in Neil Smith Uneven Development Nature, 
Capual and the Production of Space, Basil 
Blackwell, 1984, pp 32-65 
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to consumption and pollution than do 
30-50 childien born in developing 
countries ’* Clearly, itisthe quality of 
the impact on the environment rather 
than the sheer size of numbers that 
matters, a claim that ts even more 
apparent if one accepts the ‘ecological 
footprint’ accounting of Wackernagel 
and Rees “Their table below indicates 
Just how wide the gap 1s between the 
consumption of the rich (few) as 
against that of the poor (many) ? 


R.. and Wackernagel calculate 
that on an average, at current rates of 
consumption, a person from Canada 
and the US would require roughly 
4 3 and 5 | hectares of land respec- 
tively to support his/her lifestyle, 
while the corresponding figures 
would be 0 4 (India) and 1 8 (world) 
Thisinequity 1n consumption patterns 
between different countries 15, how- 
ever, most acutely reproduced within 
the political boundaries of the national 
economy as well Consequently, the 
Indian elite 1s as voracious aconsumer 
and pollute: as their counterpait in the 
so called first or developed world In 
fact, in India it becomes particularly 
nauseating to see the wantonly waste- 
ful lifestyles and egregious consump- 
tion habits of the rich and middle 
class amidst the desperate poverty of 
millions 

On the other hand, ıt would be 
facetious to simply conclude that 
wasteful consumption patterns and 
lifestyle preferences are the primary 
causes of environmental degradation 


They are, in fact, more symptom than 
disease Rather, it needs to be empha- 
sised that current rates of pollution and 
environmental devastation derives 
from the peculiar character of the 
world’s most dominant social and eco- 
nomic system —capitalism 

The salience in the observation, 
however, lies not in asserting that capi- 
talism destroys the environment, as 
other social forms such as the social- 
ist experiments (or attempts at social- 
ism) 1n Eastern Europe and China had 
also degraded theirenvironments but, 
more significantly, in ascertaining the 
uniqueness of the capitalist imprima- 
tui on the natural world That 15, only 
by identifying and drawing out the 
specific and distinct impact of capital- 
ism on nature can the method in the 
madness, so to speak, be uncovered 
and the pace and direction of the con- 
temporary ecological crisis be tiacked 
and understood 


O. ofthe most interesting analy- 
ses 1n this regard 1s advanced by Neil 
Smith, suggesting that the central 
question hinges not on explaining the 
extent or limitations of capital's con- 
trol or dominance over nature but in 
understanding the production of natute 
inthe image of capital In other words, 
capitalism propelled by the dictates of 
the accumulation process attempts a 
qualitative transformation of nature, 
which ts furthermore generalised on 
a world scale $ 

In effect, capitalism's self- 
expansion through the appropriation 


TABLE 1 

Comparing People's Average Consumption in the US, Canada and the World 
Consumption per pei son in 1991 Canada USA India World 
CO, emission (їп tonnes рег уг) 152 19 5 081 42 
Purchasing power (in $US) 19 320 22 130 1,150 3,800 
Vehicles per 100 persons 46 57 02 10 
Paperconsumption (in kg/yr) 247 317 2 44 
Fossil energy use (in gigajoules/yr) 250 (234) 287 5 56 
Fresh water withdiawal (1n m3/yr) 1 688 1,868 612 644 


and the production of surplus value 1s 
simultaneously the attempt to insinu- 
ate into the substances of паше and 
its varied processes the value relation, 
in which exchange value subjugates 
use Thats, the complexity of nature 
and its innumerable interlinkages 
are broken down, dissolved and then 
reified into o1 treated as capitalist 
commodities or stock of units of capı- 
tal Several recent studies have, in fact, 
described how the phenomenon of 
nature 1s being recast and compressed 
thiough technology to be marched in 
rhythm with the ineluctable cycles of 
capitalist accumulation 


J.. Kloppenburg’s detaıled mono- 
graph on biotechnology, forexample, 
meticulously maps the manne: ın 
which capital penetrates plant breed- 
ing through the science of hybridisa- 
tion and effectively breaks the 
previous unity of the seed as grain and 
the means of production ? It would 
indeed not bean exaggeration to state 
that the entire biotechnology revolu- 
tion, with all its potentially dangerous 
consequences, 15 essentially the pro- 
Jection of the image of capital into 
seed production 

Terminato: seeds, for example, 
are the classic exemplar of the capital- 
ist Signature on the gene Here, the pri- 
mary producer ts dispossessed from 
ownership and control over the seed, 
which ts now an input regulated by the 
laws of interest, piofit and ultimately 
the accumulation imperative Simi- 
larly, the whole carbon trading regime 
that some mega-corporations 1n the 
industrialised world ае currently 
authoring as a solution to climate 
change, 15 premised on the principle 
of regulating the entire planet's atmos- 
phere though a market imperative 


7 Jack Kloppenburg, Fust the Seed The 
Political Economy of Plant Biotechnology 
1492-2000, Cambridge University Press 
Cambridge 1988 


Their intentions roughly translate into 
adesire to divide up the planet’s atmos- 
phere into shares that can then be 
traded through markets and thereby 
literally commodify the sky itself 


C us howevet, in the pro- 
cess of producing or remaking nature 
by mapping onto it forms of exclusive 
propeity and attempting to regulate 
it as commodities, causes various 
degrees of disarticulation — the dis- 
sonance and disruption caused to the 
integrity of ecological processes For 
example, the biological and chemical 
equilibrium of a fluvial system, in its 
complex and varied interconnections, 
may be disconnected by a series of 
dams Incontrast to the integrity of its 
previous circulation regime, these 
dams now artificially manipulate the 
1iver's flow to feed the needs of ir11- 
gation for intensive agriculture and 
hydioelectiicity for urban use, much 
to the detriment of aquatic life, wet- 
lands and often the livelihoods of tra- 
ditional fishermen as well 

Another example would be the 
manner in which, under the rubric of 
‘scientific forestry’, a large number 
of forests in India were transformed 
frombeinga mosaic of interconnected 
ecological niches to monocultures 
for timber extraction Consequent to 
which, not only was specie diversity 
severely attenuated in these forests 
but traditional community access 
was either extinguished altogether or 
severely curtailed 8 

Ineffect, the uncoupling of eco- 
logical processes and the reconfigur- 
ing of environmental landscapes by 
capital had adverse impacts not only 
onthe natural world but also operated 
as a form of enclosure in the manner 
it ended innumerable types of custo- 
mary rights and scales of access of 


8 See the classic by Ramachandra Guha, 
Unquiet Woods, Oxtord University Press New 
Delhi, 1988 


local communities, e ,thetraditional 
patterns of1esouice use 

This, however, is notto suggest 
that disatticulation 1s a feature unique 
only tocapitalism Rather, as aneces- 
sary caveat, it needs to be underscored 
that different social forms bring to 
bear different rates and intensities of 
disatticulation to theirecological con- 
texts What 1s, nevertheless, unique 
to capitalism 1s the global scale and 
unprecedented intensity of disaiticu- 
lation that ithas brought about by pol- 
lution and through high tates of 
extraction In fact, given the1range and 
scope of ће паша] world’s qualita- 
tive transfo1mation in the current 
epoch of capital, ıt would perhaps not 
be an exaggerated reaction to agree 
with Bill Mckibben that nature, as pre- 
viously known and experienced, has 
'ended' and transformed instead into 
anew reality ° 


N. surpuisingly, capitalism, given 
the particularity of 1ts impact, has 
caused its own peculiar ecological c11- 
515 A ctisis that James O'Connor has 
termed as the ‘second contradiction’, 
whereby capital impairs and exhausts 
its own social and environmental con- 
ditions and thus threatens its ability 
to reproduce the basis for profit and 
accumulation 9 In other words, acid 
rain, climate change, over-fishing, 
decimation of wildlife, deforestation, 
nuclear waste build-up, and so on, are 
1ecognized not merely as a common 
thieat to humanity 1n general but 
essentially and fundamentally as a 
с11515 forcapitalist reproduction 

In effect, crisis-stiicken capital 
collides against a veritable ‘rebellion 


9 Sec Bill Mckibben, The End of Nature, 
Anchor Books New York, 1990 

10 James O'Connor, 'The Second Contradic- 
tion of Capitalism’, in Nati al Causes, The 
Guiltord Press, New York, 1998 pp 158-177 
The article first appeared in 1988 in the Jour- 
nal Capitalism, Nature, Socialism 
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of nature’ that finds expression ın a 
1ange of new social movements that 
mobilise on themes ofenvironmental 
degradation such as deforestation, 
pollution, mining, health and gender 
These movements in turn present 
themselves as ‘social barriers’ that 
confrontcapital's unbridled exploita- 
tion of nature Consequently, much 
like capital's recourse to Keynesian 
planning to restructure itself out of an 
economic с1115, O' Connor argues 

capital restructures the conditions 
of production also in ways that make 
them more transparently social in 
form and content, for example, pei- 
manent-yteld forests, land reclama- 
tion, regional land use and/or resource 
planning, population policy, health 
policy, labour market regulation, toxic 
waste disposal planning and soon '!! 

Though the adoption of some of 

these ‘social forms’ to restrain the 
(ab)use of nature provide an imagin- 
ing for a socialist ecology, O' Connor 
1$ careful to point out that capitals 
restructuring 1s nevertheless fraught 
with complications and may even 
result in the deepening of its ecologi- 
cal crisis 


[aaan environmentalism, in fact, 
can be best analysed as being chiefly 
propelled as a response to the mori- 
bund and hyper-exploitative version 
of capitalism that has been imposed 
on its populace In the past several 
decades a virtual explosion in ‘envi- 
ronmental movements' or populai 
mobilization onenvironmental themes 
has, ın fact, become highly visible 
on the political landscape The rela- 
tively prominent ones would perhaps 
include stiuggles such as (a) Chipko 
— challenging deforestation in the 
Himalayas, (b) Narmada Bachao 
Andolan,!?Tehri and Koel Kato—resis- 


11 O'Connor, ‘The Second Contradiction of 
Capitalism" ,opcit ‚р 161 
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tance against large dams, (c) Chilika 
Bachao Andolan — against shrimp 
farming by the Tata Corporation, 
National Fish workers Federation ~ 
struggles against the entry of mecha- 
nised fishing, and soon 


B... these, however, there has 
been a whole slew of what Smitu 
Kothari terms as a ‘million mutinies’ 
of lower visibility but of substantial 
intensity involving struggles over 
issues such as industrial pollution 
(Bichhri, Rajasthan), mining threats 
to rural and forest based livelihoods 
(Gandamardhan, Orissa, Rayagadha, 
Bihar), defence of common lands 
(Karnataka), among others !? These 
movements, both the prominent 
ones and those relatively less visible, 
have essentially turned on questions 
concerning the immiserisation of 
maiginalized communities through 
the alienation of their livelihood 
resources 

In fact, since the so called liber- 
alization of the economy in 1991, the 
overall thrust of capitalist develop- 
ment in India has dramatically moved 
towai ds violently destroying the sub- 
sistence economies of the poor and 
marginal by either direct seizure of 
their resources or by polluting their 
environments 

These environmental move- 
ments, however, have tended to con- 
centiate on 1ssue-based coherence 
rather than comprehensive political 
cohesiveness That 15, they have 1e- 
mained largely resistance oriented and 
have been hesitant towards acquiring 
a broader political thrust vis-a-vis 


12 Foi an activists account and an excellent 
review of the issues concerning the struggle in 
the Narmada valley, sce Sanjay Sangvai, The 
River and Life People's Struggle in the 
Narmada Valley, Earthcare, Mumbai July 
2000 


13 Smitu Kotha, ‘A Million Mutinies’, 
Humanscape September 2001 


an emancipatory agenda The forma- 
tion of the National Alliance of Peo- 
ple’s Movements (NAPM) in 1992 
has, however, begun to explore this 
possibility ^ Nevertheless, the lack of 
political cohesiveness among these 
movements in actuality stems бот a 
deepe: complication, viz , the limita- 
tions caused by the forging of multi- 
classallrancesthatare operative only 
as an 1ssue-based approach !* 


Т. celebrated agitation against the 
dams оп the Narmada river spear- 
headed by the NBA, for example, is a 
creatively welded, though tenuous, 
alliance between rich fai mers and the 
adivasis or tribals (landless and sub- 
sistence peasants) Similarly, the 
struggle against the Tata Coipora- 
tion’s attempt to move into shrimp 
farming in Chiltka lake (Orissa) was 
led by a broad coalition of poor tradi- 
tional fishe1 folk, petty contractors and 
fauly rich and powerful speculators 
diawn from various segments of 
Orissa’s bureaucratic and political 
elite !6 

In othe: words, these examples 
suggest that the social and class com- 
position of the alliances may not be 
able to hold beyond the issue and 
therefore, not unexpectedly, are1arely 
able to mobilise on a comprehensive 
political agenda !7 However, this is 


14 Interestingly enough the manilesto of 
the NAPM claims that they are a coalition 
of ‘like-minded groups and movements’ 
which retain their autonomous identities? 
NAPM does not even strive to be a ‘federa- 
tion of constituent members ' Foi the NAPM 
programme and manitesto sce the website 
www ргохља org/politics/napm html 


15 Sec Sanjay Sangvai s interesting discus- 
sion on the forging of the tribal and bazariya 
(landed farmers of Nimad) alliance in his book 
The Rtvei and Life, pp 126-29 

16 I argued this earlier in an unpublished 
paper titled Party Politics and Environmen- 
talism Should the Lettin India ‘Green’ Itself? 


presented at the Joshi-Adhikari Institute, 17 
July 1999, New Delhi 


not to suggest that they lack consist- 
ent politics as much as to emphasise 
that class constraints tug at attempts 
to expand the movement into diffei- 
ent realms of stiuggle, 1 e , not all 
classes and social groups have the 
same objectives in the opposition to 
capitalism 


T. peculiar sociology of the Indian 
political landscape, much like race in 
the United States,!5 has, moreover, 
added a unique dimension to envi on- 
mental struggles in so far as dalit and 
adivasi communities have been pai- 
ticularly vulnerable to capitalist ex- 
piopriation. One glaring instance 
would be with regaid to displacement 
by large dams According to the Woild 
Commission on Dams (India Report), 
for instance, though dalits and tribals 
account for roughly 24 5% of the total 
population, they comprise 62% of the 
total of those displaced '? Similarly, 
the impacts of deforestation and the 
pollution of rivers and streams have 
been hardest on rural women, the 
vast majority of whom are actually 
landless agricultural labourers, often 
forcing them to spend many more 
backbieaking hours to ѕесше fuel, 
fodder and drinking watei 


17 The multi-class and diveise social com- 
position probably accounts for the ambiguity 
in much of the political rhetoric spawned 
by these movements I have found Amita 
Baviskar s as yet unpublished paper helptul 
їп understanding this question Sec Amita 
Baviskar Red in Tooth and Claw? Looking 
for Class in Struggles over Nature Confer- 
ence on Social Movements and Poverty in a 
‘Transnational Age, Center tor South Asian 
Studies University ol California, Berkeley, 
April 2001 


18 The classic work exploring tace and pol- 
lution in the US 15 Robert D Bullard, Dump- 
ing in Dixie Race, Class, and Environmental 
Qualuy Westview Press, Boulder, 1990 Also 
see Roger Gottlieb Forcing the Spring, Island 
Press WashingtonD С 1993 pp 235-260 


19 Large Dams India's Experience МСР, 
2000 p 101 For the WCD report sec 


www dams arg 


T. eruption of resistance through 
the rubric of environmental move- 
ments to the above mentioned threats 
to subsistence security, environ- 
mental degradation and the direct 
appropriation of resources has, not 
unexpectedly, also forced both the 
state and capital in India to review their 
strategies for rule and accumulation 
Their subsequent manoeuvres to read- 
Just the social temperature for exploi- 
tation, has essentially comprised a 
mix, involving tactical retreats 1n the 
form of temporary pauses in state 
violence or a more rigorous attack 
through nghtwing environmentalism 

Termed as бее market environ- 
mentalism, 15 proponents are cur- 
1ently advertising it as a veritable 
global vision fo: saving the natural 
world The entire history of environ- 
mental destruction 15 being rewritten 
ahistorically as a product of wrong 
pricing, inadequate incentives, free 
riders, subsidies and inefficiency The 
solution, according to these market 
environmentalists, 1s to allow and en- 
able the rule of the self-regulating 
market as final atbiter for resource 
allocation (that operates unhindered 
through the true laws of supply and 
demand) with the state only being 
required to enforce propeity rights 
and contract 20 

Already in India, some of the 
heady ideas of this convoluted 1eason- 
ing, alongside the piodding of the 
World Bank and IMF, have been 
advanced — most recently in the water 
sector, for long a social good delivered 
by government as part of its 1espons1- 
bility tocitizens With the declaration 
of the New National Water Policy by 
the prime minister 1n the National 
Water Resources Council meeting 
(1 April 2002) citizen accountability 
will be transtormed into customer 


20 See Teny L Andersonand Donald R Leal, 
Free Market Environmentalism, Palgrave 
New York, 2001 (2nd edition) 


choice According іо ет 13 ofthenew 
policy, water will be privatised with 
transnational corporations managing 
access to tton the basis of profit 7! 


I. paits of Aftica, in fact, fiee mar- 
ket principles for ‘conserving’ nature 
от wildlife have been in operation fot 
several years Aslew of ecotoul opera- 
tors and hunting companies in places 
such as Zimbabwe, Zambia and Tan- 
zania 1n cahoots with pliable govein- 
ments have successfully transformed 
nature parks and sanctuaries intocom- 
modities that are now frequented only 
by dollar rich western tourists for tro- 
phy hunting excursions The local 
communities that previously utilised 
these areas and their forests resources 
have either been expelled, often by 
state violence, or bought out by pal- 
tty compensation 22 

In India, as well, considerable 
contestation 1s curently occurring 
on the issue of customary rights and 
access of local communities to their 
resources, now teclassified as natu- 
ral parks and wildlife zones 2 Though 
in the immediate future ıt appears 
distant that the Indian government 
may go the Africa route, the unfold- 
ing logic of market envuonmentalism, 
nevertheless, poses a serious long 
term threat 


2| Statement issued by  Rashtirya Jal 
Biradhan, 8 April 2002 Email 
jalbiradhait@rediff com Also see Peter 
Gleick, Gary Wolft et al, 7ле New Economy 
of Water The Risks and Benefits of Globalt- 
cation and Privatization of Fiesh Мает 
Pacilic Institute Oakland February 2002 


22 See Roderick P Neumann Imposing Wil- 
deiness Struggles over Livelthood and Маше 
Preservation in Afi ica, University of Calitor- 
nia Press, Berkeley 1998 and Richard 
Schroeder ‘Debating Distributive Enviiron- 
mental Justice The Politics of Sharing Wild- 
life Wealth with Rural Communities in 
Tanzania’, paper presented at the Beikeley 
workshop on Environmental Politics Institute 
of International Studies 5 April 2002 


23 Vasant Saberwal Mahcsh Rangarajan and 
Ashish Kothari, People, Parks, and Wildlife 
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Paralleling the move to give 
elements of nature a price tag, often 
thiough the ridiculous notion of con- 
tingent valuation, capital ıs incieas- 
ingly pushing for what 1s considered 
as clearer property rights Most nota- 
bly, in the realm of bio-prospecting 
in which even the seemingly demo- 
ciatictask of deter mining community 
ownership of genetic material for 
claims on possible profits 1s in actual 
fact the logic of capitalist propeity 
being projected onto biological mate- 
rial to be regulated in the final instance 
by the marketimperative Historically 
this has always been skewed against 
the marginal and poo: 2* 

Insum, leftenvironmentalism in 
India will have to contend with these 
variously complicated manoeuvres of 
capital that at heart seek to maintain 
the conditions foraccumulation Thus 
far, unfortunately, the largest left par- 
ties 1n India (CPI and CPM) have 
uncritically accepted the dominant 
discourses on development and have 
yet to seriously engage with the ciiti- 
calrelationship between environmen- 
tal degradation and democracy 2° 


Orient Longman, New Delhi, 2001 The 
authors of this tract however seem optimis- 
tic that participatory management would be 
able to democratically resolve the question of 
the local communities access and rights to 
zones now declared as National Parks 


24 Paul Burkett makes the signiticant point 
that ‘insofar as value encapsulates capitalism’s 
fundamental antagonism with nature, then 
any environmental policies under which 
value remains the “active factor ` in human 
production are unlikely to seriously alleviate 
ecological crises ' See Paul Burkett, Marx and 
Nature A Redand Green Perspective, St Mai- 
tin’s Press New York, 1999, p 81 Burkett’s 
book is a well argued corrective to views that 
have wrongly pilloried Marx for being a 
promethean anti-ecologist 


25 Asthisarticle goes to press a most signifi- 
cant political development has occurred with 
the left (CPM and CPI) progressive parties and 
some trade unions supporting the ‘People s 
March’ (11-13 July 2002) being led by the 
Narmada Bachao Andolan This possibly her- 
alds the formal entry of mainstream politics 
into the realm of environmental issues 


Shades ot Green 


Environmentalism and 
political economy 


DUNU ROY 


IN tracing the Journey of ideas, some 
landmarks stand out In the sphere 
of what has come to be known as the 
‘green’ discourse, one of the early 
markers of the tmpact of developmen- 
tal products on nature was Rachel 
Carson's 1962 classic, Silent Spring 

Ten years late1, the Club of 
Rome's Lunits to Growth sparked off 
a debate on whether these impacts 
would constrain development 1972 
was also the year in which Barbara 
Ward and René Dubos wrote Only 
One Eaith, which explored the nature 
of the constraints on development It 
served as background material forthe 
Stockholm Conference on the Human 
Environment In 1982, Erik Eckholm 
came out with Down to Earth, areview 
of the efforts to protect the world's 
environment And in 1992, the Rio 
Conference discussed the linkages 
between environment and develop- 
ment 

What will 2002 bring us? And 
whete do we place the Indian debate 
within this global context? These are 
questions that may interest both aca- 
demics and activists concerned with 
environmental issues An appropriate 
way of reviewing environmentalism 
may be to ask what has been the debate 
over the last20 years and what can we 
learn from it, what have been the ebb 


and flow of the ideas that have affected 
us all? Environment itself ıs a totality 
that encompasses many parts and 
wholes and such an essay provides an 
opportunity to locate various actors 
within the trajectory of what might 
be called the dynamics of political 
ecology, the science of the inte1action 
between society and nature 

As an example of events in this 
trajectory, the KeralaShastra Sahitya 
Parishad (KSSP) held aconvention in 
1978 at Trivandrumat which it passed 
a resolution opposing the construc- 
tion ofadamin the Silent Valley That 
represented a significant environmen- 
tal step, because the convention had 
gathered groups йот а! over India to 
discuss the promotion of KSSPs tech- 
nique of science popularisation at 
a national level Many of the partici- 
pants were greatly impressed by 
KSSPs work and ideas and several 
wanted to 1mmediately undertake 
similar woik in then regions How- 
ever, there wasasmall but significant 
section that pointed to the socioeco- 
nomic differences between Kerala 
and other states and felt these diffei- 
ences were important enough to affect 
the natuie of science and science 
populaiisation 

In 1980, Science Today pub- 
lished a small piece questioning sci- 
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ence,! which summarised the collec- 
tive experiences with the application 
of science and technology in several 
areas since 1969 Beginning with 
earthquake relief at Koyna to expeii- 
ments 1n drought proofing in Mara- 
thawada and pollution control and 
planning in Shahdol, this article chro- 
nicled а giowing awareness of how, 
‘having built something for use, we 
neglected to examine how useful it 
was ’ Thus, ‘there were categories not 
only within what was observed, but 
also amongst those who did the obser- 
vation, and these categories were 
often ın conflict with each other ’ This 
did not quite harmonise with the 
notion of ‘popular science’ being pio- 
moted by KSSPand echoed what, per- 
haps, wasa step on the road to political 
ecology 


T.. years later, ın 1982, the Centie 
for Science and Environment (CSE) 
published the first State of India’s 
Environment (SoE-1) This was, essen- 
tially, a compilation of the work by 
many researchers and activists over 
the previous two decades It also 1n- 
cluded some brief sections on people's 
protests because, by then, several 
peasants' and workeis' agitations and 
(what were then known as) non-paity 
political formations had made an 
appearance in civil society The edi- 
tors’ achievement was to pull together 
all these contributions into a com- 
prehensive whole that described the 
enormous degradation of the nation's 
environment However, CSE itself did 
not advance a political perspective on 
the causes for this degradation, except 
to speak on behalf of women and for- 
est dwellers who bore the brunt of the 
degradation 

During the same year, a small 
gioup in Shahdol authored a text on 


| WhatisScience For” Science Today Bom- 
bay October 1980 
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environmental planning ? Based on 
eight years of praxis, this publication 
observed that ‘not only were there 
hierarchical functions in planning 
theory, but that people too are hierar- 
chical ' Incontiastto SoE-1!’s general 
tenor, the Shahdol group argued that 
there was concern forthe environment 
either when profit rates were affected 
or due to popular discontent It fur- 
ther stipulated that people’s planning 
should be ‘that political exercise 1n 
allocation and management of 1esou- 
rces which improves the well-being 
of those engaged in production, pre- 
vents the harmful by-products of indus- 
trialisation, and conserves the natural 
resources ' Hence, the groupattempted 
to argue that all man-man and man- 
nature conflicts were related to the 
central contradiction over control of 
resources 


1, 1984, the second State of India's 
Environment (SoE-2) was published 
The editors by then had recognised 
that there was a ‘politics’ involved in 
thinking about environment. Conse- 
quently, they included a chapter on the 
‘Politics of Environment’? and Anil 
Agarwal, then Director of CSE, wrote 
one essay while I was asked to write 
the other (It may be pertinent at this 
stage to observe that CSE has neve 
again asked me to contribute!) Agar- 
wal situated his discussion within 
existing systems of governance, fore- 
giounding the venality of corrupt 
leaders, and argued forcefully for 
equity and community ownership and 
management of resources But, hav- 
ing put the issue of political economy 
on the canvas, he brushed it over with 


2 Planning the Environment Co-authors 
S Ghotge,A Gupta,A Deshpande Gandhi- 
gram Press, Madurai, November 1982 


3 Polttcs of Envuionment-IL, State of India’s 
Environment — 1984-85 edited by Anil 
Agar waland Sunita Narain Centre lor Science 
and Environment, New Delhi, 1984 


acoat of democratic paint Howcom- 
munities would actually take over 
and manage resources, тп the face ofa 
1apacious state, was left unattended 


M, article began with the obser- 
vation that ‘different persons give dif- 
ferent answers’ to the same question, 
and located that difference within an 
understanding of ‘ecobalances and 
intei penetration of different systems 
inageneialised world market ' It built 
upon the magnificent environmental 
critique of the Damodar Valley pro- 
Jects by the civil engineer, Kapil 
Bhattachatya, and tried to show the 
ecological as well as socio-economic 
linkages betweenthe impacts of dams, 
mining, forest laws and occupatio- 
nal hazards While centralisation of 
authority failed to protect the environ- 
ment, 1t was also clear that, ‘despite 
the existence of enough evidence of 
damage, authorities refuse to pay atten- 
tion ' Thus, environmental politics 
needed to be understood ın terms of 
‘who benefits’, and ‘whose interests 
are being protected ' 

In 1984, an inhuman accident 
occurred at the Bhopal factory of 
Union Carbide that impinged upon the 
understanding of politics of several 
environmental groups By then, it may 
be remembered, Gail Omvedt and 
Prakash Karat (both with affiliations 
to left parties) had trenchantly criti- 
cised non-paity groups, accusing 
them of being part of an impettalist 
design of pitting environmental con- 
cerns against working class interests 
This was allegedly due to the kind of 
development woik these groups 
were involved in and the funding they 
received from foreign (meaning west- 
ern) agencies Many political groups 
were (and continue to be) greatly influ- 
enced by these arguments and it 
maiked a schism between political 
andapolitical environmentalists The 
subsequent betrayal of the Bhopal vic- 


. 


tims by the government only sharp- 
enedthe divide 

However, there were a few 
attempts to address the divide Forins- 
tance, there was the case of retrench- 
ment in Hindustan Aluminium — 
allegedly sparked off by ‘environ- 
mentalists’ In an article published in 
1986, I observed that Hindalco was 
itself ‘a prime example of exploitation 
both of labour power as well as natu- 
ral iesources ’ Ineffect, what had hap- 
pened was that there was ‘pressure 
by a labour union on government to 
condone anti-people and anti-nature 
policies,’ and this pointed to a *diffei- 
ence of aspirations between leaders 
and led ° The environmental issue 
was used ‘to obfuscate relations bet- 
ween labour and capital and to keep 
the labour movement within the nai- 
row confines of the economic arena ’ 
This was equally relevant for the 
Union Carbide factory, where work- 
ers’ protests against repeated acci- 
dents in the plant had largely been 
1gnored by both management as well 
astheunions 


T.. attempt to break through a nar- 
row concept of ‘environmentalism’ 
and to link up issues of despoliation 
and pollution with those of occupa- 
tional safety and job-centred develop- 
ment, continued in an article on the 
production of power written in 1988 5 
The article noted ‘The environmen- 
tal question 1s not merely confined to 
pollution of au, water and land Nor 
15 1t just a slogan for afforestation It 
1s organically related to the drive for 
generation of gieater and greater 
amounts ofenergy inthe shortest pos- 
sible time ° Such a thrust inevitably 


4 ‘Environment and Politics’, Economuc and 
Political Weekly 15 November 1986 


5 ‘Energy Work and Danger’, paper presented 
at the seminar on Energy and Environment 
Institute for Cultural Research and Action, 
Bangalore, August 1988 


leads to higher hazards at the woik- 
place, reduced maintenance, and low- 
ered safety Ironically enough, in 1988 
RamachandiaGuha presented a typo- 


_ logy for different ideologies of envi- 


ronmentalism, but his category of 
‘ecological marxism’ did not admit 
to any linkage between labour and 
environment 


B, 1990, the first ‘green’ judge- 
ments were delivered by the Supreme 
Court It was held that the Right to 
Clean Environment was superior to 
the Rightto Livelihood, both emanat- 
ing from Article 21 of the Constitu- 
tion This, naturally, led to a lively 
interest ın the law and I made a foray 
into the area of Jurisprudence with a 
fictional piece © It explored various 
legislative codes (such as the Fac- 
tories Act, the Workman's Compen- 
sation Act and the Environment 
Protection Act) and the loopholes 
implicit їп them While the tale, as it 
unfolded, demonstrated that the *dan- 
gers inside were related to dangers 
outside the factory,’ it also attempted 
to show that justice was being sub- 
verted Government agencies, minis- 
try’s, and boards were set up to protect 
private interests and so could hardly 
be expected to serve the public As one 
of the characters in the story states, 
"While we, as lawyers, have to work 
within the framework of the law, the 
law itselfrests on shaky foundations ' 

1990 also та Кеа the ‘opening 
up’ of the economy with the first phase 
of liberalisation sponsored by the 
World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund By 1992, the 731d 
and 74th Amendments to the Consti- 
tution had been passed, the Indian Sci- 
ence Congress session at Baroda was 
seized ofthe debate on population ver- 
sus environment, the United Nations 


6 "The Legal Bye', Economic and Political 
Weekly 1-8 Decemberand 15 December 1990 


Conterence on Environment and 
Development at Кто had been con- 
cluded, and the Babri Masjid had been 
razed 

With this in the background, I 
contributed an essay to a volume on 
the attitude of indigenous peoples to 
the environment The essay’ argued 
that the sub-divisional officer sitting 
in his Rs 270,000 house shared noth- 
ing 1n common with the tribal foi 
whom he was constructing a Rs 2,500 
hut under the rural housing scheme 
It pointed out that myths and fables, 
whether of the 1 9th ог the 2! stcentury, 
were boin out of a ‘convenient mai- 
riage between revenue and duty ' It 
concluded, 'Refusal to oblige govern- 
ment ıs not born out of a dullness of 
mind but ıs a deliberate and intelli- 
gent response to an unwanted situa- 
tion — as deliberate a political act as 
civil disobedience ’ 


і, 1993, the World Bank withdrew 
fiom the Sardar Sarovar project, a 
major victory for those trying to adv- 
ance an alternative developmental 
paradigm based on the mobilisation of 
indigenous peoples In 1994, the АП 
India People's Science Network 
organised a daylong debate on the 
various themes highlighted by the 
Narmada Bachao Andolan Several 
senior officers and engineers from 
the establishment participated in the 
debate, which ranged over issues of 
irrigation, power, agricultural produc- 
tion and rehabilitation. Duiing the 
course of the discussion I made the 
somewhat controversial claim that 
"displacement is as much one of the 
design objectives of the dam as powe1 
or irrigation ' While the Narmada 
7 Myth, Fable,andGuile TheArtotSurvival 
in Shahdol in /ndigenous Vision Peoples of 


India, Attitudes to Environment Sage Publi- 
cations, New Delhi, 1992 


8 "The Accountability Principle! (unpub ), 
People’s Science Institute, Dehradun Septem- 
ber 1994 
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Water Disputes Tribunal was the first 
to propose land for land ın 1979, there 
was no rehabilitation policy prior to 
1985, and there 1s still no national 
resettlement policy This, despite the 
fact that sufficient documentary evi- 
dence of the displacement impact of 
thousands of projects existed from 
1864 onwards Hence, the pape: asked 
the political question, ‘When will 
there be sufficient evidence?’ 


T. next two years witnessed many 
minor and major upheavals in different 
parts of the country on issues of 1ace, 
caste, ethnicity, region, religion and 
class Thus, in the 1un-up to the gene- 
ral elections of 1996, the possibility 
of dramatic changes 1n governance 
appeared strong Several ‘people’s 
agendas’ were prepared by different 
non-party groups as part of a cam- 
paign to further democratise the elec- 
toral process These included the 
agendas of INREP (Initiative for 
National Renewal and Empower ment 
of the People) and INSAF (Indian 
National Social Action Forum), the 
resolve of the NAPM (National Allı- 
ance of People's Movements), and the 
manifesto of the SJP (Samajwadi 
Jan Parishad) The notion of ‘people’ 
— so attractive to environmental dis- 
course lay at the core of these politi- 
cal statements 

It, therefore, appeared useful to 
take this as background material to 
write on *people's politics’? as acom- 
mentary on an alternative vision of 
society The analysis showed that, ‘all 
these non-paity declarations, while 
representing a break from traditional 
electoral practice, conformed to a 
notion of a democratic, secular, egali- 
апал, and sustainable society’ —all of 
which had been mentioned in the 
Janata Dal manifesto befote the elec- 


9 ‘People s Politics The Third Force? 
Lokayan Bulletin 12(6), 1996 
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tions, but ignored by the United Front 
goveinment after the elections! The 
various manifestos agreed that the 
major hurdles were communalism 
and liberalisation, gender inequity and 
violence Butthey did not have acom- 
mon definition of ‘people’, apart from 
a vague unspecified consensus on 
‘dalits, women, tribals, and back- 
waids ' And, compared to the resolu- 
tions passed at a National Convention 
of Rural Workers, ‘there was a gap 
between people’s demands and “peo- 
ple’s agendas” ' 


Ths gap between perception and 
reality formed the сое of an exposi- 
tion on child labourers published in 
1998 !° The essay posed three theo- 
retical questions What 15 the ethical 
basis for deciding the rights of child 
labourers? Who decides these rights? 
And, how do child labourers make 
their views known? It further illus- 
trated the paradox of governance, that 
‘those who preside over exploitative 
and unjust systems are also those who 
prescribe its remedies!’ The state was 
that apparatus, in a position of autho- 
у, whose task ıt was to conceal 
exploitation in order to protect pro- 
duction It, therefore, determined the 
categories of knowledge and the con- 
tours of prevailing logic 

In challenging this worldview, 
within which the ethics of children at 
work was located, the pape attempted 
tobridgethe gap between generations 
*Children desire both work and play 
Working men and women too want 
meaningful work and play ' By taking 
examples of forest regeneration, chil- 
dien's education, and gendei-diiven 
transportation ın Himachal, it tried to 
show that people's rights, which had 
been appropriated could be reapp- 
ropriated “The system cannot be 


10 Rights of Child Labour Ethics, Produc- 
tion and Nation-State Econonuc and Politi- 
cal Weekly,31 January 1998 


changed by taking away the world's 
childien The struggle is not only fot 
what the society and state are willing 
to concede but to change society and 
state ' 


Ween people’s struggles de- 


mand a theoretical basis for sustain- 
ing themselves as well as forchanging 
the system which forces them to strug- 
gle Butthe production of theory does 
not necessat tly follow this imperative 
Thus, for the Sth World Conference 
on Injury Prevention and Control in 
2000, I tentatively chose to revisit an 
earlier theme on occupational safety !! 
The context had been set by the clo- 
sure of ‘polluting units’ in Delhi and 
the loss of thousands of jobs The 
courts were beginning to take a med- 
dlesome lead in initiating actions that 
Jay in the realm of the executive and 
legislature Much of this initiative 
sprang from concerns with the envi- 
ronment and the propaganda blitz 
launched by ‘environmentalists’ with 
special interests Hence, 1t was neces- 
sary, once again, 'to expose the ideo- 
logical ioots of the careless worker ' 
The paper traced the growth of 
ideas, fiom the compensation-safety 
apparatus of the late 19th century to 
the meiger of principles of pollution 
prevention with those of occupational 
safety in the 1990s It dwelt on the 
contemporary relationships between 
‘international finance capital and 
working conditions, with the direct 
impact of globalisation on industial 
development ' Thus, new hazards 
were emerging for workers and con- 
sumets and, therefore, new principles 
were required for the evolution of 
safety measures The paper brought 
togethe: elements fiom diverse cam- 
paigns on the right to information, 
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right to organise, right to resources, 
uight to health, rightto participate, and 
added aright to vulnerability, to sug- 
gest a fundamental right to safe live- 
Ithood 

For an essay such as this, there 
really 1s no conclusion because the 
learning experience builds upon the 
past to constiuct the future But per- 
haps ıt may be possible to set up some 
temporary landmarks J obviously 
belong to one school in the environ- 
mental university. But, as this essay 
demonstrates, this school exists ın 
conjunction with the others, conflict- 
ing with them, searching out fallibi- 
lities, asserting 1s own dynamic, and 
constantly, perpetually, unceasingly, 
learning about the world outside the 
university So what have we, who be- 
long to this patticular school, learnt 
overthe lasttwo decades? 

We have, I think, re-learnt the 
old lesson, but in a new context, that 
the nature of knowledge, of learning, 
1s determined by class interests and 
the conflicts between them Thus, 
our university is as much prey to the 
political economy of production for 
gieed (while millions teeter on the 
brink of survival) as is any оће insti- 
tution in civil society We have to see 
ouruniversity as partofthe world and, 
hence, the enviionmentis everything, 
and we have to grasp the linkages 
between all phenomena In particu- 
lar, we have to comprehend the link- 
age between environment and work, 
between the food-gatherer and the 
tool-producer 

The challenge that such an ex- 
ploration throws up 1s not merely a 
change in lifestyles, but a revolution 
in state and society, not just the right 
to be human, but in defending and 
enlarging human rights This is the 
heart and the brain and the muscle of 
political ecology —that we hauntingly 
wage war against all oppression and 
exploitation, against all injustice and 
violence, against wat itself 
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SOCIAL NATURE: Resources, Representation, 
and Rule in India edited by Arun Agrawal and 
K Sivaramakrishnan Oxford Univeisity Press, 
Delhi, 2001 


JUST when the ‘environment’ threatens to permeate 
itself, finally, into all aspects of academic enquiry, this 
book comes as a rude remindei of the dangers of fall- 
Ing prey to stereotypes Along with the environment, 
ittakes issue with popularand peisistentconstructions 
of social categories that are more assumed as given than 
empirically explored and demonstrated Falling by the 
wayside are familiar phrases like ‘women’, ‘caste’, 
‘community’ and ‘indigenous’ While the challenges 
to the unity and boundedness of ‘state’ have success- 
fully called into question extant analyses of state- 
society relationships, this assault on categories goes 
beyond, encompassing not only the utility of theoreti- 
cal constructs and analytical categories but their 
dynamic social constructionas well 

It has taken mote than two decades for environ- 
mental studies to carve out a distinct domain for itself, 
surviving and transforming the orthodoxy that pre- 
vailed The editors of the volume assert that the para- 
digm of environmental studies itself has assumed an 
oithodoxy that rides on artificially created distinctions 
between the cultural and the natural, the arable and the 
wild, the urban and the rural The clearest manifesta- 
tion of such a dichotomy is the spatial segregation of 
agrarian studies (restricted to the fertile plains and t1ver 
valleys) йот environmental studies (focusing on 
mountains, forests and deserts) 

The editors, in their brilliant introduction, sug- 
gest that while such an oppositional assumption was 
valid for the first generation of environmental studies 
in South Asia and served the admirable end of attract- 
ing attention of a wide array of scholars to issues of 
environmental conflict, it ıs tıme to attend to the lınk- 
ages between the environmental and the agrarian in 
order to better comprehend processes of social, agra- 
пап and environmental change ‘Agrarian environ- 
ments’ — denoting a bluriing of boundaries ‘between 
an autonomous nature that supposedly stands outside 
of human endeavour, and a human agency that 1s pre- 
sumed to construct all landscapes’ — is the term cho- 
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sen by the editors to denote such hybrid landscapes, a 
mix of the natural and the human, where existing 1deal- 
typical analytical constructs have little meaning 

Theneed for such acollapsing of boundaries also 
arises from the tendency of social constructs to be 
conflated, ‘the reification of landscapes into the envi- 
ronmental or the agrarian,’ with their apoci yphal uni- 
versal characteristics, tends to be associated with 
othe: social phenomena uncritically For instance, the 
editors assert, the use of the term ‘environment’ torep- 
resent autonomous nature ‘facilitates the use and 
fetishization of allied 1deal-typical concepts such 
as woman, indigenous, community and local ’ Such 
attempts, we are reminded, often ‘reduce complicated 
social and historical dynamics and the fraught nature 
of social identities to mere caricatures ’ Agrarian 
environments are inhabited by fractured communities 
within the wider social-political contexts, towards the 
construction of which they contribute 

The introduction also draws attention to the fact 
that while some social constructs are geared towards 
political causes and ends that are laudable in them- 
selves, such construction requires that internal diffei- 
ences be glossed over and sacrificed at the altar of 
politics, a process that does immense violence to the 
lived experience of the groups that inhabit these con- 
structs An attention to agrarian environments, as ‘a 
field of social negotiations around the environment in 
predominantly agrarian settings,’ would help over- 
come the oppositional and dichotomous nature of con- 
structs acioss space and time, and insist on an 
examination of the boundaries that circumscribe 
received categories 

The articles largely follow the main theme of call- 
ing into question received wisdom on environmental 
and agrarian domains, and intetrogate such constructs 
as the state, community, gender and caste through 
historically and emputucally grounded narratives of 
human-nature interactions from different parts of 
SouthAsia Haripriya Rangan documents the changes 
in the state's attitude towards forests in Uttarakhand 
as embedded in regional and global political economy 
and challenges the belief that the colonial state worked 
to appropriate forest resources in the name of acoher- 
ent scientific forestry policy 


Mark Baker and Vasant Saberwal provide 
similar insights about the nuances of evolving state- 
society relations and intra-state politics 1n the present 
day Himachal Pradesh Existing notions of community 
and state as applied to Himachal Pradesh fall short of 
providing an adequate infrastructure for analysis of 
current issues, and thus the need for stretching, 1evis- 
iting and modifying received categories Baker's arti- 
cle sheds light on the artificiality and statist origins of 
the ‘community’ itself and the interactions ofa particu- 
larconstruction with divergent objectives of different 
arms ofthe state 

Thus, while the state assumed a benign, even 
paternal, character when helping communities build 
and maintain small irrigation works, its construction 
of the ‘community’ came into conflict with the 1mpera- 
tives of forest managementand conservation Saberwal 
similarly traces the current forest department polemic 
regaiding ‘ecological degradation’ to intra-state 11val- 
ries and its continuation to the contemporary debates 
His article cogently links the forest department's 
frustration at its failure to curtail access to forests—an 
important corrective to the general assumption of the 
success of the forest department in doing so universally 
—to the assuming of an alarmist position on the impact 
of grazing 

Jenny Springer draws attention to the fuzzy 
boundaries of the ‘state’, particularly in its rural deve- 
lopment avatar The point at which the state-society 
interface 1s assumed to take place — the agricultural 
extension worker — 15 also the site where the distinc- 
tion ıs the most ambiguous The persons occupying this 
space ate both agents and targets of development, as 
defined by the state However, in pointing to this exis- 
tential ambiguity, Springer calls attention to the insti- 
tutional processes that continually attempt to keep the 
state bounded and separate from society, while also 
outlining the tensions that such attempts create at the 
borders and the invariable loss of unity The horizon- 
tal affinities of the ‘front line’ actors of the state with 
peasants come into regular conflict with the vertical 
discipline of state organizations, leading to fractures 
and ‘corruption’ of the development ideals that require 
such aclear distinction 

Sumit Guha takes on the construction of com- 
munity in contemporary literature as the repository of 
conservation ideology He shows that pre-modern 
communities were neither homogeneous nor harmo- 
nious, that access to resources was negotiated and most 
often it was the most powerful strata that got the larg- 
estshare This strata was also often embedded saliently 


in the state or the processes of state formation, making 
the distinction between the analytical constructs of 
state and community contingent and problematic 

Paul Robbins disputes the assumption of ‘pasto- 
ralism’ as an undifferentiated occupational category 
with common affiliations He shows that the relation- 
ship of pastoralists with agrai1an communities 1s con- 
tingent on individual location withina socio-economic 
hierarchy, and determines alliances Therefore, due to 
internal stratification, along with changes in the lai ger 
or wider political economy or ecology, the interests of 
some pastoralists ally more closely with large land- 
owning elite while others lean closely towards more 
marginal agricultural producers 

Cecile Jackson and Molly Chattopadhyay look 
at the intersections of caste and gendei, and show that 
there 1s no unified gender consciousness that 1s inde- 
pendent of caste Shubhra Gururani similarly argues 
how the category of ‘woman’ 1s internally fractured, 
and how women themselves contribute to the construc- 
tion, negotiation and contestation of the category they 
are presumedto represent Both articles call into ques- 
tion assumed affinity between ‘women’ and ‘nature’, 
dissecting both categories and, in the process, making 
themcontingentand local Interestingly, the contingent 
nature of social identities and constructs, especially 
gender, 1s also manifest 1n the representation of 
*women' inthese articles vis-à-vis Paul Robbins' arti- 
cle unpacking 'pastoralism' Robbins collapses 
women into a monolithic category, asciibing agency 
(‘everyday forms of resistance’) and intentionality 
(‘protection of orans’) to women in his article, that ‘1ep- 
resents tacit coalition, across caste and class, to defend 
certain key agro-pastoral resources ' 

Gidwant’s article 1s perhaps the most representa- 
tive of the theme charted by the editors 1n the introduc- 
tion — agrarian environments He starts with an 
anomaly to the received wisdom that ‘those who are 
initially wealthy have systematically more opportuni- 
ties to become wealthiei than those who aie not,’ and, 
in the process, presents a model of agrarian trans- 
formation that ıs embedded in local ecology 

Within this model, opportunities to diversity live- 
lihoods within a space economy and the subsidy that 
nature provides variably to different activities 1s bal- 
anced by the social and symbolic aspects of ‘labour- 
ing’ activities that act as costs to assuming opportunities 
available through diversification as well as by nature’s 
inherent unpredictability These four processes inter- 
act dialectically overtime and change valence asa con- 
sequence of state action, leading to a model of agrarian 
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change that ‘combines loose determinism with con- 
tingency ' He suggests that the model helps in the 
mapping of agrarian environments, as ‘the complex in- 
teraction between historically endowed human dispo- 
sitions and nature's agency that manufactures an 
observed pattern of social striation and flux,’ without 
losing sightofthe state 1n its myriad forms 

In Part II, David Ludden and Ajay Skaria bring 
theoretical perspectives to the theme while locating 
their narrative within the subcontinent, and provide the 
canvas for the interplay of empirical evidence (ın the 
chapters) and theory construction In more ways than 
one, these two articles provide an overview for the 
chapters and bind the empirical referents 1n the book 
to the analytical theme of agrarianenvironments They 
suggest that agrarian environments are aconsequence 
of interactions between hybrid landscape categories 
and hybrid social identities 

The book's introduction 1s cateful to point out that 
agrarian histories of the subcontinent have always kept 
sight of the social divisions and hierarchies that are cen- 
tral to state-society relations, but that this insight seems 
to have been lost in the work on environmental history 
If the environment came to be constructed as natural, 
despite earlier work that emphasized agrarian land- 
scapes as a product of culture, it maybe because of the 
modern mode of power that operates through the crea- 
tion of binaries and dichotomies Oppositional catego- 
ries are central to the assertion of power, as they are to 
constructs, social or academic 

Initially, these analytical constructs may have 
been deployed only as strategic counterpoints, but they 
often become paradigmatic categories themselves 
And where analytical constructs begin to fall into 
oppositional categories, we have the beginnings of a 
master narrative The book is a timely reminder of the 
assumption of such a tendency of familiar constructs 
to transform not only into oppositional categories, but 
also ofa movement towards a master narrative 

But the articles in the book — with the exception of 
Saberwal —do not interrogate this characteristic of new 
constructs to begin life as strategic counterpoints in 
explicit opposition to received categories, as inherently 
a function of the modern mode of power, the centrality 
of dichotomies, in space and time, to explaining contem- 
porary relations between social and state actors itself 
needstobechallenged The oppositional categories arise 
from the presumed universality of their assumptions — 
a foundationalist discourse — that does not allow co- 
existing realities This centrality 15 challenged only 
indirectly in the empincal evidence presented ın the book 
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through an examination of the process by which catego- 
ries are constructed, congealed and re-negotiated, but 
it 1s not interrogated as the vehicle by which relations 
of power are challenged and transformed 

"Third world environmentalisms’ as well as 115 
parallel in the first world—environmental justice move- 
ments — are profound manifestations of the struggle 
against inequity embedded in social relations which 
existing categories and constructs are unable to repre- 
sent Itisthis struggle for equity that is once again push- 
ing for a transformation of categories, or a resistance 
to the congealment of existing categories, precisely 
because it fails to adequately represent social relations, 
as the actors would like itto be represented Grven the 
rich and textured evidence that the articles marshal 1n 
favour of their arguments, an explicit examination of 
modes of power as reflected 1n changing representa- 
tions of social identities and physical landscapes would 
have added immensely to the value of the book 

To conclude, the book promises to be the fore- 
runner of anewcrop of studies on the environment, and 
poses arefreshing challenge to existing analytical con- 
structs and received categories that have performed 
well fora generation of social and academic problems 
but are now inadequate for explaining emergent 
phenomenon 


Ashwini Chhatre 


TUBEWELL CAPITALISM: Groundwater Deve- 
lopment and Agrarian Change in Gujarat 
by Navroz K Dubash Oxford University Press, 
New Delhi, 2002 


AFTER the Nehruvian ‘temples of modern India’ 
rhetoric ran its course, planners became more aware 
of the limits of large-scale nrigation networks and 1n- 
terest was once again evinced 1n small-scale irrigation 
systems One of these has been groundwater irrigation 
(besides the construction of minor dams and watei shed 
development projects) It 1s in this connection that in 
the last 20 years there has been a proliferation of lit- 
erature on the phenomenon of Gujarat’s groundwater 
irrigation One school of thought (Tushaar Shahetal ) 
has waxed eloquent over the way an indigenous mai- 
ket has developed around the usage and extraction of 
groundwater Others (Marcus Moench, Bela Bhatia et 
al ) have examined the same issue through the lens of 
sustainability and equity They have found this ‘race 
to the bottom’ leading to the ecological degradation of 
the region and increasing rural disparity 


Navioz K Dubash's work seeks to break new 
ground by examining this phenomenon in terms ofthe 
relationship between ‘nature’ and ‘society’ For today’s 
anthropologists, aware of how each of these 1s mutu- 
ally constructed, this neat separation may sound prob- 
lematic However, given Dubash's limited project 
this would seem to bean acceptable heuristic practice 
‘Nature’ for him stands for the hydrogeological char- 
acteristics of the region ‘Society’ comprises the exist- 
ing social relations of production There 1s an ongoing 
and dialectical relationship between society and nature 
that 1s mediated through varied institutions 
Groundwater extraction and distribution leads to the 
formation of one such institution In his analysis, 
Dubash leans on both the new institutional economics 
that examines institutions from the point of view of 
efficiency and the political economy approach which 
stresses class based exploitation of resources 

Dubash grounds his work through an empirical 
study of two villages in Gujarat Ratanpuraisa village 
of mainly Patel landholders, whereas Paldi has two 
major landholding groups Inasurvey (1890-1996) of 
groundwater development in Ratanpura, Dubash 
points to the important role played by the different suc- 
cessor states to regulate money lending, provide credit 
and ensure supply of electricity for tubewells The natu- 
ral hydrology of the area, which limited water extrac- 
tion to the area around the river, helped centralize 
control even as the fragmentation of plots necessitated 
the laying of extensive pipeline networks This fostered 
group investments given that the capital required kept 
incieasing There was thus a slow shift from cattle 
driven extraction from dug-cum-bore wells, to diesel 
engines, toelectricity powered tubewell irrigation 

In Paldi on the other hand the pre-colonial state 
did not intervene to save the peasant from vania usury 
Capital arrived via entrepreneurial Patels from 
Mehsana who brought in diesel engines for cumin cul- 
tivation Landholdings were larger and less fragmented 
as compared to Ratanpura, and the evenly dispersed 
паїше of the aquifer still allowed farmers to invest in 
individual tubewells (unlike Ratanpura) It is only per- 
haps with the decreasing water table that farmers may 
now be forced to come together to invest in deeper 
tubewells 

Based on the above findings, Dubash summarizes 
his argument by stating that the ‘logic of groundwater- 
led agrarian change’ 1s based on the relationship 
between ‘the natural characteristics of groundwater’ 
and the ‘social organization required to access it? — the 
changing contours of this articulation compels *cons- 


tant institutional innovation and adjustment’ (p 156) 
Outcomes may differ since development trajectories 
are contextually determined Repressive social rela- 
tions can act as adepressor for productive investments 
as one can see in the case of the vania moneylendeis 
Only with the change in social relations of production 
did investment in new technologies take place Own- 
ership of land helped in raising capital and affinal ties 
(samaj) within a caste group provided the social glue 
fortheestablishment of innovative institutions to pro- 
vide acommon good This leads to further accumula- 
tion However, Dubash's conclusion, on the speed ot 
social differentiation being less due to investment in 
the non-agricultural sector (p 166-8) leans too much 
onLeninism In factit leads toa new kind of social dif- 
ferentiation, those who are able to escape the agrarian 
trap and those forced to bear its consequences (the 
lower castes especially) by remaining behind — this 1s 
shown by his own findings This gives rise to very 
marked status and class differentials as my own field- 
work has shown 

Dubash then moves on toexamine how exchange 
systems arise and operate He does this in the context 
of competing theories (neoclassical economics, politi- 
cal economy, new institutional economics) Ratanpura 
has a ‘thick’ market due to the widespread network of 
pipelines, Paldi on the other hand has a ‘thin’ maiket 
Yet Ratanpura showed a high degree of uniformity in 
market pricing, whereas Paldi exhibited greater price 
variability within the same cropping season Thus, the 
neoclassical theory of a well-functioning competitive 
market does not hold good 

Dubash goes on to show through a detailed analy- 
sis of water pricing that water rates are not quite based 
onefficiency and cost-benefit ratios ın the way that the 
new institutional economists see it Rather there are 
other elements like coercive and unequal social rela- 
tions (e g the persistence of share-cropping in Paldi 
which allows the landlord to extract the maximum 
possible surplus) and institutionalized social norms 
(е g the seller's power to set the price of water is not 
absolute in Ratanpura Since shareholders come йот 
different landholding strata and are themselves buy- 
ers in some of their plots, there 1s an inbuilt ‘public’ 
forumto preventexcessive charging based ona *moial 
economy’) Dubash thus uses Karl Polany1’s notion of 
economic life as an ‘instituted process! to explain this 
outcome 

The ‘race to the bottom’ of the aquifer 1s causing 
long lasting degradation since this kind of reservoir 
does not allow for any cheap method of recharge The 
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author 1s skeptical 1f farmers will mobilize to self- 
regulate this unsustainable extraction rate since agri- 
culture is no longer seen asa culturally valuable occu- 
pation Rather, their attempt 15 to ensure that at least 
their sons can move out of agriculture through invest- 
ments made from their present earnings The state too 
15 unwilling to regulate extraction, given its record of 
caving ın to the populist demands of farmeis (e g flat 
rates for electricity) It is only the 1mpending crisis in 
theelectricity sector that may force the government to 
price it ata more economical rate— the outcome of this 
too 1s unpredictable The author rightly recommends 
that whateverthe solution, local village groups should 
be involved in regulation of both water extraction and 
electricity usage One will have to build in proper 
safeguards to ensure that those who are politically 
weak do not get marginalized The authoi warns that 
the 1ssue 1s complex (as his analysis shows) and no 
easy solutions are possible 

Dubash's study 1sa well-needed corrective to the 
quantitative and abstracteconomic modelling engaged 
in by some economists It shows a sensitivity to 
ground level socio-ecological realities There is of 
course an uneasiness that he seems to continuously feel 
in doing this, їп that he makes apologies for what he 
calls ‘blunt’ categories, sometimes giving into the urge 
to set up neat economic models (as in the schematic 
graph showing the relationship between ii gation 
capability and plot size even when he knows that 
social realities will confound this neatness), or in the 
way he gives precedence to formal meetings (even if 
theseare held in secret) Perhaps asa social anthropolo- 
gist one 15 more at home with ethnographic work and 
would like to see a more detailed study of everyday 
practices through which these institutions work 
After all, the everyday micro politics around water 
distribution is as much part of an institution as the more 
formal staging at common meetings Price-fixing 
negotiations may thus take place at tea stall encoun- 
ters, neighbours' quarrels, factional contestations and 
alsoat public meetings 

Part of the problem lies in the fact that while his 
analysis moves beyond the one theory monographs, 
one wishes for a greater eclecticism in his theoretical 
entry-points — after all, the messiness of everyday life 
does not always fit neatly into any one (or three) grand 
theory The rich literature on the sociology of organi- 
zations would have been helpful Anothercase n point 
1s that institutionalized norms are not subscribed to uni- 
formly -these are constantly contested and negotiated 
by different groups The ‘moral economy’ is not nec- 
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essarily understood tn a unitary manner at any given 
point 

But this 15 not to detract from Dubash’s contri- 
bution, it rather points to further areas of investigation 
The work nightly highlights the complexity involved 
їп water markets and the need to be sensitive to local 
(ecological and socio-historical) contexts Dubash's 
skilful handling of his material permits him to weave 
arich tapestry of practical concerns like sustainability, 
equity, policy imperatives and the theoretical debates 
that surround them 


Arunde Souza 


LAW, STRATEGIES, IDEOLOGIES: Legislating 
Forests in Colonial India by Akhileshwar Pathak 
Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2002 


ALMOST one quarter of India 15 owned by the forest 
department and administered (though one may debate 
how lawfully) according to the state forest acts 
Pathak’s slim but important volume 1s the first mayor 
study of the origins of this legal regime, tracing in 
(sometimes tortuous but mostly illuminating) detail the 
particular social, economic and political context in 
which forest law was framed in colonial India In 
Pathak's work, we see law making not as the expies- 
sion of ‘scientific’ principles or a straightforward 
assertion of colonial power, but as the intricately forged 
outcome of local practices refracted through official 
perceptions and administrative calculations, including 
provincial demands forautonomy fromthe centre The 
need to expand state control over forests at the expense 
of local use involved the selection of whichever legal 
1deas and interpretations of pre-colonial law or exist- 
ing practice best advanced this 

The book coveis the period from 1792 when the 
British first began to niggle over forest ownership in 
Malabar to 1882 when the Madras Forest Act was 
framed The first few chapters deal with the Company's 
attempts to decide who owned the forests in Malabar 
and Kanara Disputing parties within the administration 
struggled to ‘create “archives” on the basis of whicha 
(legal) position could be advanced’ (p 18), alternatively 
construing Tipu as the sovereign owner (so that the 
Company could inherit his rights as conqueror) or 
privileging local landholders Eventually, the yenmkar 
claims were disposed off with what the Company con- 
sidered an ex-gratia pension giving the state sovereign 
right The jenmkars, however, construed this as acon- 
tinuation oftheir rights in the forest 


The next section (chapters 4-7) deals with the 
making of the 1878 forest act Taking issue with 
Ramachandra Guha's account ofthe personalities who 
debated the 1878 forest act and their respective posi- 
попѕ ће ‘annexationist’ Baden-Powell, the ‘pragma- 
tst’ Brandis and the ‘populist’ Madras government — 
Pathak argues that in fact Baden-Powell and Brandis 
had more commonalities than differences in terms of 
how they treated the question of local rights For both, 
‘moderation’ was a strategy to free the major portion 
of forests forexclusive government control by conced- 
ing certain rights (or ‘privileges’)intherest Local gov- 
ernments (e g Central Provinces, Bengal and Bombay 
Presidencies) opposed sections of the draft bill — for 
violating local rights, for too elaborate a demarcation 
procedure, etc — and many of their objections and 
demands were reflected ın the final shape of the act 
For example, transit restrictions on timber owe then 
origin to the fact that Bombay Presidency was inter- 
spersed with native states, which made timber pilferage 
easier Chaptei 7 on the genealogy of forest provisions 
1s essential reading forthe social movements concerned 
with framing an alternative forest bill today, provid- 
ing as 1t does the context for many of the clauses The 
Madras government’s opposition to the forest act, and 
its insistence that forests 1n Madias Presidency were 
communally owned, came less from any principled 
stand on community rights and more from its opposi- 
tion to domination by the Government of India In the 
end, when forced to legislate on forests, ıt overturned 
its previous stand without any explanation 

The strength of Pathak's book lies in his sophis- 
ticated examination ofthe differences within the admi- 
nistration, without losing sight of the fact that these 
differences were ultimately subordinated to the politi- 
cal economy of colonial power For instance, while 
conceding Richard Grove's point that Cleghorn, 
Gibson, Balfourand others elaborated on desiccationist 
theories developed in Europe, Pathak simultaneously 
shows that Cleghorn's primary concern was to meet 
thetimberand revenue demands ofthe administration 
This necessitated blaming the local population for des- 
troying the forests The subordinate forest staff was 
even less concerned with conservation Thuscontrary 
to Giove, Pathak's work shows that conservationist 
concerns had actually very little influence on the legal 
regime of ‘scientific’ forestry, and that ‘the "science" 
of forests was learnt, developed and deployed’ in the 
context of ‘multiple power negotiations’ (p 156) 

Pathak’s study 1s an excellentexample of the cur- 
rent emphasis in anthropology on processual and his- 


torical understandings of the law as against black 
letterreadings His epilogue, ‘Reflections on the Rule 
of Law’, is outstanding —suggestively pointing the way 
to a much larger study that needs to be done Perhaps 
some day, one hopes, Pathak himself will develop this 
into a full-fledged book 


Nandini Sundar 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW AND POLICY IN 
INDIA: Cases, Materials and Statutes by Shyam 
Divan and Armin Rosencranz Oxtord University 
Press, New Delhi, 2001 


*Rosencranz and Divan’, first published in 1991, has 
occupied arather glorified niche in the environmental 
law students’ repertoire of textbooks It has been 
modelled on law books used 1n American law schools, 
complete with cases, articles, statutes, notes and ques- 
tions Within the purview of Indian environmental law, 
the book provided the only light in a vacuum, acquir- 
ing the status of a Bible, partly because no other codes 
were available 

It did not necessarily mean that this was the ideal 
code, although the volume sought to encompass almost 
all aspects of environmental law Starting with consti- 
tutional law, the book easily traversed over issues as 
varied as water and air pollution, forests and wildlife, 
hazardous substances, urban problems, dams, iriiga- 
tion and hydroelectric power Considering that it was 
published in 1991, it served its purpose It had a rather 
sketchy introduction on policy, drawing heavily from 
Planning Commission reports, identifying population 
growth and economic incentives as the primary causes 
of environmental degradation, providing a more 
economistic approach to the study of ecology There 
was no coherent theoretical frame visible in the intro- 
duction, which might have bound the book togethe: 
The conceptual mapping of the authors' thought pio- 
cess was sadly missing, almost as if the basic princi- 
ples were not thought through What did environment 
mean to Rosencianz and Divan, one wondered Pai- 
ticularly glaring was the haphazard nature of the book, 
not only in terms of layout but also in content Articles, 
reports and statutes were hastily and arbitrarily assem- 
bledineach chapter following a brief introduction This 
added to the general disorganized nature of the book, 
making it studentunfriendly 

The book's silence on civil society participation 
was particularly suggestive Like a slice of history 
deleted or overlooked, as if 1t was never there, as if 
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voices had never spoken The new edition seeks to 
rectity that lacuna In Rosencranz's words, "The 
second edition (15) to pay special attention to equity 
issues and to the environmental problems ofthe urban 
poor ' This focus 1s not very apparent Although reha- 
bilitation issues are discussed, they are tucked away 
in acorneron the chapter on large projects À small sec- 
tion is devoted to the tensions between people and pro- 
tected areas A whole movement, however, about 
struggles over land and livelihood rights 1s not repre- 
sented nthe book in its correct perspective This move- 
ment has been a burgeoning force over the last 10 years, 
providing a formidable affrontto environmentalism in 
India Many alegal battle has been fought around this 
issue, and the most challenging problems in environ- 
mental law and policy have emerged from this quar- 
ter This seems to have been disregarded, perhaps by 
oversight 

Otheromissions include an inadequate handling 
of the concept of waste (limited to a discussion on 
municipal solid waste), which has grown in recent 
times to include medical and hospital wastes regard- 
ing which a large number of rules have been passed 
under the Environment (Protection) Act, 1986 The 
credit for this goes to initiatives taken by civil society 
groups like Srishti which have long championed this 
cause Theentire business of wildlife trade, a grim and 
sensitive area in the wildlife lobby, as it involves high 
profile politicians and citizens, and flaky penalty 
clauses in the Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, have 
been studiously sidestepped What is truly startling 1s 
the oversight regarding biodiversity Biodiversity 1s а 
crucial aspect covering all flora and fauna, governing 
the perilous domain of traditional knowledge and 
intellectual property rights, with the advent of the new 
patenting regime under the WTO A Biodiversity Bill 
in transit and the setting up of the National Biodiversity 
Strategy and Action Plan (NBSAP) has accelerated the 
momentum of debate about protection of traditional 
knowledge, intrinsically linked with natural resources, 
and biopiracy This significant and developing aspect 
of Indian environmental law has not been attended 

There 15 a visible attempt in the book to bring out 
the threats development poses to environment The 
chapter on dams and urigation has been modified to 
encompass large projects, which 1s an agreeable change 
and now not only includes a more elaborate discussion 
on the Sardar Sarovar Project, but on the Tehri dam, 
Silent Valley and Konkan Rail ways cases as well The 
mining cases of Sariska National Park and Narayan 
Sarovar Sanctuary and the Oberoi Hotels case at 
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Nagathole National Park, all of which are prominent 
high profile litigations, are discussed Asepaiate chap- 
ter on coasts and wetlands, the most fragile of ecosys- 
tems and the most threatened by development has been 
included These are all welcome changes 

Rosencranz goes on to write, and presciently, 
‘The development of environmental law in the 1990s 
is largely the story of India’s judiciary responding to 
the complaints of its citizens against environmental 
degradation and administrative sloth ’ To this effect a 
lot of new cases have been added but however expan- 
sive the inclusions, it i5 difficulttoexhaustthe list Spe- 
cial attention 1s therefore given to a discussion on the 
process of public interest litigation as well as on the 
right to know and environment impact assessments as 
part of the continuing debate on the need for transpai- 
ency in administrative and governance matters 

Inthe finàl analysis, the new edition has neither 
altered norimproved on the original for mat in content, 
quality or style, 1t has merely expanded it One searched 
in vain for a conceptual thread in the introduction, of 
more detailed analysis of policy, of linking national and 
international legislation and their political 1mplica- 
tions, of a discernment of judicial trend through an 
analysis of judgements One expected gifted legal 
minds like Rosencranz and Divan to provide these 
insights, where others have failed Sadly, the second 
edition 1s areplica of the first, remaining within the con- 
fines of tutortals and questions, rather than elevating 
itself to a masterly analysis of environmental law and 
policy in India, which might have given students the 
inspiration to delve deeper into the paradoxes of the 
Indian environmental legal arena 


Sarbani Sarkar 


WATER FOR PABOLEE: Stories About People 
and Development in the Himalayas by Кобе C 
Alter Orient Longman, Delhi, 2002 


IN times when community participation is the opera- 
tive word in all developmental circles, Water for 
Pabolee is yet another record of these attempts Robert 
C Alter, an alumnus of the Woodstock School in 
Mussoorie, weaves his 13-year experience of coordi- 
nating ап NGO - the Mussoorie Gramin Vikas Samiti 
(MGVS) - from 1981 to 1994 A rural community 
development project sponsored by the Christian 
Retreat and Study Centre ın Rajpur, this organization 
targeted 14 hamlets in Uttaranchal that are part of a poli- 
tically organized community called the Chamasari 


Gramsabha The organization started work in 10 set- 
tlements, including Pabolee The book 15 a narration 
of the work the MGVS carried out in this area, weav- 
ing it with the lives of individuals whoitcame in touch 
with and was in turn influenced by 

The book deals ina large part with Alter's organi- 
zation’s attempts to lay a pipeline in Pabolee Ata meet- 
ing with the villagers, water was zeroed 1n as top 
priority Water represented the aspirations of these peo- 
ple and what followed was a complicated plan that 
eventually brought water closer to Pabolee 

But what brings the book alive are the portraits 
of the men and women who inhabit these little ham- 
lets There 15 an expletive-hurling village woman, a 
misinformed divisional forest officer who refuses to 
give a permit for ringal (local bamboo) since he is con- 
vinced it does not grow at that altitude and young men 
who either take the high road down or languish in the 
hills Alter also addresses the issue of dalits ın this 
region through Kewal Das—a Haryan dairyman who 15 
widely accepted as one of the leaders in the Chamasari 
community Das, who had played hunting companion 
to a number of Woodstock staffers, 1s a friend of many 
а Pandit and Rajput family in the region His family 
participated and benefited from the pipeline scheme 
that the MGVS initiated and in a show of their new- 
found confidence even availed of a housing scheme 
that the government had launched for Haryans But 
despite these heartening developments Kewal Das’ 
extended family does not go very far As Alter points 
out, they seem to be living a self-fulfilling kind of pub- 
lic perception. nothing anyone does will ever change 
them 

Alter does draw a line between the movements 
to get the Harijans their due in Uttaranchal and the 
dalit movement in Uttar Pradesh and the rest of the 
country The movement in the hills still follows the 
Sarvodaya model propounded by Gandhi In fact, the 
Chipko movement and the school run by Sunderlal 
Bahuguna and his wife follow Gandhian principles 
MGVS too was not untouched by these principles In 
the organization’s focus on community participation, 
economic and social upliftment, one can see the influ- 
ence of the Sarvodaya concepts of swarayya and their 
desire to develop a new polity based on democratic 
decentralization Though Alter does explain dalit and 
Rajput-Pandit relations, he fails to capture the com- 
plexity of being a dalit in an area predominated by the 
Rajputs and Pandits He also does not talk much about 
how being alow caste can restrict one's access to natu- 
1al and forest 1esources 


The other aspect that Water for Pabolee covers 
is women and health issues The hills survive on what 
1$ called the money ordereconomy Withthe men away 
working in the plains, the work both in the fields and 
at home falls to the unenviable lotof women Combine 
that with a hostile terrain and little development and 
it spells arduous treks for just one bucket of water 
Thus, the significance of the title of the book can hardly 
be exaggerated Healthcare in the hills too is negligi- 
ble and launching healthcare initiatives always suspect 
But Alter and his team blaze on and even manage to 
make some inroads in this area 

Water for Pabolee 1s important because it char- 
ters stories of involvement in a region that has a his- 
tory of people's participation It 1s also important for 
recording not only all the steps that the NGO took for 
the people of the region but also for what it learnt from 
them Its message 1s perhaps best summed up by the 
author himself who realizes in the course of his work 
that there was a real schism between what the villagers 
wanted and what ‘outsiders’ thought they needed Per- 
haps, the real challenge for developmental agencies 15 
tostrikeabalance betweenthetwo 


Devyani Onial 


REDEFINING NATURE: Karen Ecological Know- 
ledge and the Challenge to the Modern Conser- 
vation Paradigm by Pinkaew Laungaramsri 
Earthworm Books, Chennai, 2001 


MORE than half a million mountain people — particu- 
larly ethnic minorities — living in the upland forests in 
Thailand are being made scapegoats for deforestation 
and facing resettlement as state bureaucracies, nature 
conservationists and influential political interests 
attempt to assert greater control over forest resources 
These efforts to physically separate certain ethnic 
groups froman imagined 'nature' by other groups such 
as state foresters and elite conservationists who have 
unilaterally decided whatthat ‘nature’ 1s, has the back- 
ing of institutions such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) and international nature conser- 
vation groups 

Citing ‘ecological’ or ‘scientific’ theories, for ins- 
tance that swidden agriculture leads to forest destruc- 
tion orthat ethnic minorities destroy upland watershed 
areas, foresters and nature conservationists posit their 
efforts as an ecological discipline required to conserve 
the ‘human/nature boundary’ However, in essence, 
these efforts at forest cleansing comprise nothing more 
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than an environmental variation of racial oppression 
Racial oppression, like ethnicity itself, 1s ‘about the 
power to name others’ and ‘the power to name the self’ 
Racial oppression works to ensure that stories of 
‘ethnic contamination’ and ‘purification’ eclipse other 
stories about history, power and social relations ! 

Redefining Nature explains the tacialization of 
natural resource conflicts in Thailand by exploring the 
power and politics involved in naming (and defining) 
what counts as knowledge of nature conservation, and 
the state processes of exerting social control over 
ethnic minority groups or ‘hill tribes’ Author Pinkaew 
Laungaramsri, an anthropologist at Chiang Mai Uni- 
versity, shows how an inherently racial and anti- 
ethnic nature conservationist ideology has come to 
dominate the politics of forest conservation in Thai- 
land, in the process threatening the livelihoods of 
thousands of communities living in and dependent 
onupland forest areas 

Aiming to ‘search for radical questions rather 
than tacit answers, and hidden falsehoods rather than 
unquestioned truth,’ Pinkaew traces the historical 
origins in the development of the state’s ‘anti-peasant 
nature conservation’ ideas, introducing the reader to 
the thinking of foresters and nature conservationists 
and the emergence of ‘forest conservation’ as repre- 
senting ‘the desire for modernization’ of the country 
A key feature of this development 1s how the modern 
That state adopted the concepts of nature conservation 
that can be termed as ‘North American wilderness 
thinking’, interpolating it in the history of pa (forest) 
in Thai society and its changing meanings 

Inthis process of building a ‘nature conservation’ 
ideology, Pinkaew explains how the That political 
establishment has deliberately constructed certain defi- 
nitions and discourses that discriminate against ethnic 
hill peoples and their local knowledge 

Within this narration runs one clear strand, 
what the author describes as a ‘major stumbling block’ 
preventing foresters from considering the idea of 
co-management of forests with local people ‘An obs- 
tacle which, Icame torealize later on, was a racial preju- 
dice againstethnic-minority hill people This prejudice 
[among foresters] 1s so strong, definite, and decisive 
that it obviated the necessity of further “truth finding” 
aboutforest problems ' 

Pinkaew states ‘In fact, what 1s repeatedly por- 
trayed by the international conservationist idea of 


| The Corner house Briefing No 13, January 1999, ‘Forest Cleans- 


ing Racial Oppression in Scientific Nature Conservation’ The 
CornerHouse, UK 
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human/nature division 1s in fact ‘a human/human’ 
boundary which tends to reinforce orconceal class, eth- 
nic, anti-agricultural, anti-commons or other discrimi- 
nation in the allocation and permitted uses of land ’ 
Pinkaew cites the example of the Dhammanat Foun- 
dation (DM) in the Mae So: Valley in Chiang Mat pro- 
vince, one of Thailand's nature conservation groups, 
to illustrate how then forest conservation practice is 
closely allied to the politics of ethnic discrimination 

The high degree of 1acialization of resource con- 
flict in the mountains of north Thailand 15 mainly due 
to the work of nature conservationist organizations 
such as DM ? In advocating forest conservation in the 
Mae Soi area, DM states that a key physical cause of 
forest destruction is ‘community farming by slashing 
and burning headwater forests’ for which asolution can 
be found ın the relocation of the hill people 

As Pinkaew writes, ‘This “bio-centric” ideology 
espoused by DM is not simply a celebration of nature 
rights, as 1s often claimed In fact, what has been 
advocated ıs а type of conservation that counters the 
attempt by any "non-Ta!" culture to contaminate the 
“Tai nature” —anew formofcultural racism which has 
developed and manifested in the movement to protect 
*untouched' head waters by DM ' 

However, as ethnic communities engage and 
resist the politically powerful in order to protect their 
homes, swiddens, fields and forests, the anti demo- 
cratic effort to impose rigid, monolithic grids or terri- 
torial boundaries around ethnic groups in the name of 
‘nature conservation’ on a diversity of social and cul- 
tural activities relating to forests rapidly becomes an 
1mpossible undertaking ? 

As the author states, "This hegemonic represen- 
tation of poor ethnic minorities 1s never constructed 
withoutcontestation — local contestation begins when 
forest authorities attempt to assert their power over 
local livelihoods ’ Pinkaew describes how the Karen 
ethnic people in Mae Ning Nai village in North Thai- 


2 P Laungaramsri, "TheAmbiguity of "Watershed" The Politics 
of People and Conservation in Northern Thailand A Case Study 
ofthe Chom Thong Conflict', Department ot Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, 1998 


3 In 1993, lowland and highland groups marched together to 
protest the expansion of protected areas proposed by Thailand's 
Royal Forestry Department (RFD) Subsequently, the Northern 
Farmers Network (NFN) was established between 107 poten- 
tially affected villages in seven provinces in northern Thailand 
The central aim ot the МЕМ as well as similar social movements in 
Thailand such as the Assembly of the Poor (AOP) is to halt the 
violations of local people's rights through resettlement trom for- 
est areas and to demand state 1ecognition of community managed 
forests 


land respond in numerous creative and self-confident 
ways to reassert their political space, their Karen 
identity and their intimate knowledge of the forest 
ecosystem 

The author weaves an absorbing narrative about 
the Karen people of Mae Ning Nai village by taking the 
reader to their swidden rice fields, forests and homes, 
and relates their stories of the struggles to protect liveli- 
hoods In the evenings after dinner, sitting around the 
fireplace, she engages the Karen in often tense yet lively 
‘dialogues’ where the Karen enter into and learn to 
encounter the debates about deforestation and respond 
with wit and humour about the foresters’ views of ‘hill 
tribes’, the causes of forest destruction and the efforts 
of nature conservationists to resettle the hill people 

She writes ‘For them, the discussion was not 
simply aseries of entertaining intellectual riddles, but 
a wager оп a future of their own as well as of the gene- 
rations to come Through these difficult conversa- 
tions, the multiple voicesofconcern — especially those 
of women, often hidden in the shadows where the glim- 
mering light of the lamp did not reach, began to speak 
loud in defending their swidden territory ’ 

These debates and dialogues produce another stra- 
tegically important outcome for the Karen discussing 
government forestry maps, the Karen then decide to 
build their ‘map’ —a topographic model—based on Karen 
perceptions, to prove theircustomary land use practices, 
and ‘as a tool to defend their rights and to communicate 
effectively with forest authorities ' 

The author writes with obvious enjoyment anda 
deep empathy for the Karen communities and the 
rhythms of their daily lives based on forests, swidden 
fields and fallows Equally, she writes with a firm 
intellectual grasp about the dominant nature conser- 
vationist ideology and its protagonists, the politics 
of racialization, the conditions for ethnic violence 
that ıt fosters and the conflicts itengenders, and the far- 
reaching impacts on local communities — particularly 
ethnic minorities living in the upland areas — being 
targeted by the state forresettlement 

As adynamic strategy and process of social con- 
trol, racial and ethnic oppression uses constantly 
changing tactics as 1t functions to block democratic 
inquiry and the attempt to live with diversity and dif- 
ference Redefining Nature reveals the power, 1deo- 
logy and prejudices behind ‘nature conservation’ and 
the structures of racism and racial oppression that are 
embedded 1n mainstieam environmentalism 


Noel Rajesh 


LIBERATION ECOLOGIES: Environment, 
Development, Social Movements edited by 
Richard Peet and Michael Watts Routledge, Lon- 
don, 1996 








PLANET DIALECTICS: Explorationsin Environ- 
ment and Development by Wolfgang Sachs Zed 
Books, London, 1999 








ROOTED IN THE LAND: Essays on Community 
and Place edited by William Vitek and Wes Jackson 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1996 











IT 1s almost ten years since the historic UN Summit on 
Environment and Development and the parallel Glo- 
bal Forum of Civil Society Groups, was held in Rio de 
Janeiro 1n 1992 For the first time on such a scale, the 
interrelationship of environment and development, 
environment and poverty and environment and justice 
were placed centre-stage on the political map of the 
world 

Later this month, the city of Johannesburg will 
host the next UN Summit to assess the commitments 
made in Rio The intervening decade has witnessed a 
retreat by governments from the fragile framework of 
rules that governed the conservation, use and trade in 
environmental resources The commercial interests 
of private actors have taken precedence over the con- 
servation, protection, access and sustainability of 
the earth’s fragile natural resources The 11ghts of 
transnational corporations have been given greater 
value than the rights ofa majority whose very lives criti- 
cally depend on these resources as well as the rights of 
the diversity of life on the planet 

Defenders of the neo-liberal agenda continue to 
argue that economic growth and unrestrained markets 
will enhance sustainability and improve efficiency 1n 
the use of nature’s resources It 1s this worldview that 
was contested by the voices at the Global Forum who 
raised critical questions that continue to be relevant 
today Does the neo-liberal agenda of privatization and 
deregulation lead to greater ecological sustainability? 
Do unrestrained markets enhance environmental 
security? Can disparate, palliative responses address 
the multiplicity of envi onmental crises? These voices 
also gave further substance to alternative worldviews 
as well as practices that recognized the fragility of the 
planet, the finiteness and limits of nature’s resources 
as well as the central importance of justice and equity 

In the post-Rio phase, the diversity of initiatives 
— by people’s organizations, states and industry 
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responding to the ‘environmental crisis’ — has been 
truly staggering There has also been a virtual explo- 
sion of websites and printed material Institutions that 
were conventionally concerned about development 
have almost universally sought to create space in their 
concerns to ‘environmental issues’ The greatest crea- 
tivity has, however, been visible in the numerous 
organizations, tribunals, campaigns, movements, 
Statements, reports and books that have spawned on 
issues as diverse as dams, mechanization, mining, 
biodiversity, cloning, pollution and economic glo- 
balisation 

Thave takena miniscule selection of recent books 
published outside the country to highlight some of the 
radical debates that mark this global stirring — issues 
that will remain at the cutting edge of controversy in 
the coming years This review does not claim to repre- 
sent the vast range of written material nor does it 
acknowledge the richness and significance of other 
literature produced from the frontlines of political 
struggles like the communiqués of the Zapatista move- 
ment in Chiapas in Mexico or the continuing reports 
of environmental ‘racism’ on the reservations of 
native Americans in North America 

Nevertheless, I thought it important to undei score 
some of the critical issues that these books address — 
political ecology (1ssues at the intersection of politi- 
cal economy and ecology), the commeicialization and 
commodification of life, including the privatization of 
common resources like water, the philosophical foun- 
dation of communities and place, and, gender and class 
1n nature-centred production This set of books is also 
important as they critique the very world where domi- 
nant industrialism and modernity as we know it was 
born—a world whose proponents argue 1s humankinds? 
only avenueto progress 

The aftermath of the events of 11 September2001 
now makes this even more problematic as the leader 
of the country at the apex of this ‘model’ has aggres- 
sively and unilaterally asserted what constitutes demo- 
cracy, freedom and civilization Finally, these books 
otfer numerous directions for politically engaged 
research that inspires and illuminates both the range 
of collapses and pitfalls of the dominant paths of eco- 
nomic and political development, the serious limita- 
tions of reformist environmentalism as well as 
alternatives to the present system and concrete transi- 
tions to an ecologically sustainable and just world 

Peet and Watts’ book brings together a cross- 
section of writers to understand and analyse the eco- 
logical impacts of dominant economic, political and 
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cultural processes onthe South A significant introduc- 
tory essay situates this not only at the intersection of 
political economy and ecology but also locates this 
political analysis within a critique of modernity and its 
rationality The editors aigue that the environmental 
challenge must be seen as a challenge to the dominant 
‘truths’ about what constitutes an environmental prob- 
lemas well as what forces and processes shape the very 
construction of these problems The intention 1s not 
simply to add politics to political ecology but ‘to raise 
the emancipatory potential of environmental ideas and 
to engage directly with the larger landscape of debates 
over modernity, its institutions and its knowledges ’ 
Modernity in this process 15 not abandoned but actively 
contested with Liberation ecology then provides a 
critical space forongoing political debates to internal- 
1ze an explicitenvionmental consciousness 

The essays in the volume further locate this in the 
specific contexts of social movements and other popu- 
lar mobilizations in several parts of the world They 
show how a grossly flawed and selective science 1s 
applied to superficially evolve palliative responses 
to grave environmental crises or how a crisis itself 
becomes the justification to appropriate productive 
resources and convert community or family-centred 
production into commodity production that primarily 
benefits populations beyond the sites of the primary 
producers In the case of agroforestry in countries as 
diverse as Gambia and Indonesia, Richard Schroeder 
and Krisnavati Suryanan demonstrate how marketiza- 
tion does not lead to stabilization but to an intensifica- 
tion of unsustainable short-term gains most of which 
are expropriated away from the primary producers on 
terms that do not favour local food security or ecologi- 
cal sustainability 

More importantly, however, 1 the move away 
from practices that expand and preset ve diverse pro- 
duction systems Other case studies (Judith Carney’s 
on agrarian change in Gambia or Donald Moore's on 
environmental struggles in Zimbabwe) also reflect an 
important political shift from a politics preoccupied 
with state-centied electoral processes and intei-class, 
caste or identity contestations to one that 1s inclusive 
of the political arenas of the household, place and the 
commons Places are more than a site of commodity 
production, they encompass diverse histories, mean- 
ings and practices 

Wolfgang Sachs' book is a compilation of two 
decades of influential writing and public exploration 
Editor of the Development Dictionary and Global 
Ecology, Sachs has powerfully and eloquently intei- 


rogated the world shaped by the West in the latter half 
ofthe20th century Heincisively bares the myriad ways 
in which the forces that shape this world have under- 
mined both nature and social justice If the biosphere 
has to be saved and humankind has to experience 
greater dignity aid equity, nothing short of a cıvıl- 
zational transformation 1s necessary 

Not a new message but coming as it does from 
someone rooted and actively engaged in the very ethos 
he seeks to transform, he brings both passion and con- 
crete suggestions to transit from the present resource- 
hungry and iniquitous order to one that respects the 
limits of the planet and nurtures mutual dignity, well- 
beingand justice This is not usta theoretical and philo- 
sophical statement In his Greening the North A 
Post-Industrial Blueprint for Ecology and Equity, 
Sachs and his co-authors (Reinhard Loske and Rich- 
ard Linz) had laid out a detailed transition plan for the 
‘global North’ to shift from a resource intensive 
system of production and consumption to one that 
addresses both the finiteness and fragility of the planet 
and the need to significantly minimize the negative 
externalities of the present patterns of economic 
development 

Planet Dialectics situates this political and con- 
ceptual task in several important chapters, pat ticularly, 
The Two Meanings of Resource Productivity, Speed 
Limits and The Power of Limits An Inquiry into New 
Models of Wealth, arguing that the transition towards 
sustainability can be achieved only through a twin- 
track strategy an intelligent reinvention of means as 
well as a prudent moderation of ends It :s time, Sachs 
argues, that environmentalism does not stay centred on 
defensive and reactive postures and plans but moves 
towards broad-range structural change їп technology 
and ways of living : 

Rooted in the Land ıs also profoundly important 
for India Along with another American farmer-poet, 
Wendell Berry, Wes Jackson brings a moral imagina- 
tion to these concerns In writings that poetically illu- 
minates our collective predicament, Jackson and 
philosopher Vitek assemble a critical group of authors 
committed to revitalizing communities in the North, 
primarily ın the US — a country that has experienced 
thefullimpact of materialism, consumerism, moral and 
spiritual breakdown and aggressive capitalism. The 
lessonsforus are numerous Either we continue to pur- 
sue developmental paths that legitimize pillaging the 
world's resources and keeping most of its countries and 
people’s subservient to its needs and designs or we 
urgently embark on a Journey to restore and regener- 


ate this scarred and fragile planet and the resource con- 
flicts that shape the breakdown of social, cultural and 
economic relationships 

The three books underscore the need for bold 
political and personal steps from distinctive yet converg- 
ing perspectives They outline ın considerable detail and 
with rich case study material whaterodes and enhances 
dignity, justice and sustainability. They also acknow- 
ledge the need to build countervailing power and define 
the political instruments that are essential for the transi- 
tion to asustainable and just world 

While incremental and reformist environmental- 
ism plays important roles, it rarely addresses the struc- 
tures and attitudes that have led to environmental ruin 
and social injustice The real divides are no longer 
between the North and the South but between the 
globalised rich and the localised poor Political elites, 
particularly from the less industrialized world must 1e- 
alize that they can leap into the solat age without going 
throughthe same industrial stages as the industrialized 
It ıs these worldviews that will be in contestation and 
these challenges and opportunities that will be open at 
and beyond the UN Summit ın Johannesburg 


Smitu Kothari 


LANDSCAPES AND LIVES: Environmental 
Dispatches From Rural India by Mukul Sharma 
Oxtord University Press, New Delhi, 2001 


ENVIRONMENTAL conflict is now the stuff of daily 
headlines Drought and floods, the impact of factory 
closures, the problems of energy transition ın the trans- 
port sector — ıt seems that no one has remained 
untouched by such issues But the mainstream media 
has increasingly shied away from 1n-depth reporting 
on these questions Press releases and sound bytes 
have crowded out reflective reportage that can com- 
bine long term perspectives with immediate insights 
— the journal Down to Earth and ће write-ups in the 
Economic and Political Weekly are rare exceptions 
Just when it 1s direly needed, serious and ecologically 
sensitive journalism remains a rarity 

This is precisely why the work of Mukul Sharma 
stands out Fortwo decades, as special correspondent 
of the leading Hindi daily, Navbharat Times, he not 
only followed ‘cold trails’ to come up with new narra- 
tives, but wenta step further, often returning to the same 
site after a break of several years It 1s no surprise that 
he won many awards, the first of which was the Jour- 
nalist of the Year award way back in 1987 Two years 
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later, his consistent track record of reporting in both 
Hindi and English earned him a commendation for 
being the ‘Best Asian Journalist’ reporting on the 
environment What is less widely known and 1s worth 
1recounting 1s that much of this work was done in addı- 
tiontoafulltime ‘beat’ This makesitdoubly welcome 

The significance of the work emerges clearly in 
а lucid introduction The reports have one element in 
common they elucidate how people from different 
walks of life, especially from marginalized sections, 
have been ‘confronting or evading the question of eco- 
logy and landscape ’ The rhythms of production and 
settlement in village India have episodic aspects 
rivers change courses, forests recede, ravines advance 
But they also have deeper, systemic patterns Inravine 
and on riverfront, on seaboard and in forest India, the 
episodic downturn sometimes becomes a regular 
occurrence and eventually a daily reality Pollution 
destroys marine systems, dams displace villagers, and 
denudation menaces local livelihoods It is resistance 
to such adverse transformations that gives life, breath 
and colour to this book 

Yet, the author 1s perceptive enough to assert that 
struggles of the poor, which are centred on control of 
resources, may not always overlap or coalesce together 
Many campaigns are sharply focused around specific 
local issues The very impetus they derive from these 
roots can prevent them from making common cause 
at a wider level The range of conflicts and the diver- 
sity of movements makes ‘common cause’ difficult in 
practice 

As a founder editor of Labour File and former 
labou: union leader, Sharma ıs especially insightful on 
the troubled links of workers’ associations and the 
environmental movement In the '90s, many factories 
faced closure as public interest litigation led to strong 
action by the courts against polluting units The threat 
of losing jobs often Jed to sharp conflicts At the same 
time, there have been positive initiatives such as those 
of fish workers, who unite on issues of combatting pol- 
lution and the health of fisheries on acommon platform 

The refreshing aspect of the book is the personal 
touch to the narratives, in line with the well-known 
work of P Sainath and Harsh Mander Sample this gem, 
‘Meet the Forest Minister of Tinsimant government of 
Mahuwa tol: of Chotanagpur With six other ministers 
and a Prime Minister, he ıs the member of a govern- 
ment formed in 1989 by tribal villages of Vishnupur 
region to look after them forest, water and land ' The 
fights for the forest, over the control of produce, both 
wood and non-wood products, is a staple of ће envi- 
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ronmen:al movement in India and forms a section in 
this volume Other chapters chart conflicts in varied 
landscapes, including the sea coast, the riverfronts 
and the Himalayas, dam related issues and contests over 
agricultural land What emerges 1s a rich tapestry, 
linked together through the common threads of liveli- 
hood and survival Some landscapes are less well 
known than others They remain marginal to our 
consciousness even though their fate concerns many 
thatliveand work inthem 

Two sections chart the conflicts in chronically 
neglected and under-reported landscapes One builds 
on the travails and troubles of fisherfolk who inhabit 
the border zones of South Asian nation states Sr1 
Lanka, Pakistan and India. These are both similar to 
and distinct from the wider issues that confront fish- 
ing communities of coastal South Asia Another looks 
at fickle river basin lands where the border between 
fertile agricultural field and riveibed, far from being 
fixed, is highly fluid and also the subject of bitter, even 
bloody contest 

The reader is left wanting more Sharma is at his 
best tracing the course of encounters ot the powerful 
and the dispossessed in the northe:n plains and along 
the seacoast The diarakshetra along the rivers comes 
alive in a manner it simply cannot in dry as dust natra- 
tives, packed as they are with statistics and tables 
Equally so, his deft handling of the violent battles about 
water rights over ‘the private Ganga’, still menaced by 
water right-holders who trace their lineage to Mughal 
times The coastal fisherfolk movement also emerges 
inflashes amidst the host of issues ıs a story of formi- 
dable achievements in organisation. Thisis what whets 
the appetite, and makes you wish there was more to 
some ofthe pieces 

Thusinitselfis no badthing Isaac Deutscher once 
wrote of how the journalist 1s a victim of immediacy 
The shots have not all been fired, the drama is yet to 
fully unfold All that he or she can do is to give a vivid 
account ofa moving picture So fai, Indian journalism 
has often been about high politics. But this work will 
stand inadifferentcategory In common with Kalpana 
Sharma's Dharavi or Вари Kutt by Rajni Bakshi, it 
catalogues tales of struggle and resistance But tt 
also does more Ata time when the environment as an 
issue threatens to be reduced to a subject for academia 
oran issue for donor funding, it inks the fate of the earth 
with the lives of the dispossessed A must for all those 
who care about the issue, truly a pick of the best 


Mahesh Rangarajan 


Comment 
Rethinking Islam and Hinduism 


THERE has been a lot of noise about rethinking in 
Islam, particularly post 11 September2001 This! feel 
is long overdue and 11 September has just given us the 
rude shock needed to get into action Within India, 
Godhra and the ensuing Gujarat carnage has added 
urgency to the question of rethinking, making us cons- 
cious of the fact that there 1s something seriously wrong 
somewhere 

Yes, 1f 11 September and Godhra are the ugly 
faces of Islam, then the burning of Graham Staines and 
his children and the ongoing Guyarat carnage 1s the 
depraved and distorted face of Hinduism Both are 
threats to the secular and pluralist fabric of India 
Unfortunately, Islam and Hinduism have allowed their 
respective faiths to be hijacked by a lunatic fringe, 
which appears to be calling the shots on behalf of their 
faiths Pakistan 1s an apt example of this perversion in 
Islam while the Sangh Parivar 1s the mirror image of 
this aberration in India The Islamic variety appears to 
be more threatening to world peace given Islam's mul- 
tinational character and the diverse political problems 
involving the so called Islamic nations 


However, this does not mean that the Sangh 
Parivar's machinations and hate-filled campaign 
against fellow citizens 15 a lesser danger to civil soci- 
ety Striking terror and causing mayhem and misery 
among fellow human beings is nothing but terrorism 
Itis tıme to wake up and seize control from those who 
have no qualms about the vulgarization of their reli- 
gion as long as it serves their sectarian agenda 

It is a known fact that Islam did not undergo 
any meaningful reform to cope with the challenges 
of modernity Any serious attempt at ytihad — а rea- 
soned struggle and rethinking to reform Islam — had 
been countered by specious arguments that Islam 15 
beyond time and context, thus any talk of rethinking 1s 
un-Islamic This was seen during the 19th century when 
Syed Ahmed Khan, Jamaluddin Afghani, Mohammad 
Abduh and others gave acall for itihad 

The so-called defenders of faith take refuge in 
Islamic tradition to counter any suggestion for change, 
which conforms to changing times They fail to rea- 
lize that Islam came in with a dynamic and revolution- 
ary social, political and moral message It can never 
be a creed to resist change in accordance with the 
changing contexts Alam Khundmrir, the late activist 
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and thinker of Hyderabad who died in 1983, was right 
when he said that most Muslim social reform move- 
ments commita common error of identifying a particu- 
lar medievalreligious tradition with Islam itself, which 
asareligion was itself a revolt against the superstitions 
of the age in which и was born It is a pity that in an 
attempt to preserve the Islamic tradition, this revolu- 
tionary tradition of early Islam is being completely 
ignored The Book has many passages that should 
inspire man to use his reason and elevate the status of 
man as an agent of change Islam left it to the creative 
intelligence of the believer to translate the essential 
vision of the Book into an idiom, which suits the 
requirements of the modern age 

This early vision of Islam and its reverence foi 
human reason and respect for human experience was 
revealed in a limited manner їп the magnificent 
achievements of Muslims in the fields of science, math- 
ematics and philosophy АП this was possible in an 
ета of Mutazilite ascendancy when ijtihad reigned 
supreme and the shackles of tradition had not yet 
trapped the vibrant faith The believers were still con- 
scious of the fact that the only thing eternal about 
Islam 1s Quian and the relationship with the Quranic 
text has to be intei pretative, more so if ıt ıs perceived 
to be eternal Once interpretation or ijtihad was out- 
lawed, any scope of adjustment with the changing times 
and contexts became impossible Alam believed and 
rightly so that the medievalists committed an error by 
putting the seal of finality on Islam’s historical achieve- 
ments Let us stop finding medieval solutions to our 
modern day concerns and reinstate 1jtihad to open up 
Islam, bring back 15 dynamism so that it stops being 
an obstacle to progress 

Another much talked about feature of Islam 15 15 
Shariah It 1s being interpreted in its most revile form 
by the believers themselves and in the process invites 
ridicule and scorn of the civilized world It1s perceived 
as a divine code of conduct applicable forever without 
any spatial от temporal constraints This has led to 
serious complications with respect to women’s rights 
It is unfortunate that in Islam religiosity and morality 
have become synonymous with legality, while in fact 
legality should be subordinate to a moral and ethical 
vision There 1s an urgent need to make necessary 
changes ın Shariah under the Quranic gaze so that ıt 
conforms to the moral fervour of the Prophet and the 
ethical vision ofIslam 

Ziauddin Sardar 15 right when he argues that 
Shariah 1s nothing more than a set of principles, а 
framework of values that provide guidance to Muslim 
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societies But these sets of principles and values are 
not static, given, they are dynamically derived within 
changing contexts The Taliban misadventure 1n 
Afghanistan has shown us how narrow adherence to 
the text and tradition takes us away from the real world 
What we have today 1s the caricature of Islam being 
projected as the true face of the religion 

But what about Hinduism and its vulgariza- 
tion at the hands of Sangh Parivar? A group of rabble- 
rousers have legitimated themselves as representatives 
of Hinduism and its be‘1evers They miss no opportu- 
nity to malign their béte-noure, Islam, but tend to do 
exactly the same while articulating their brand of Hin- 
duism They have brazenly adopted the most un-Hindu 
version of Hinduism called Hindutva propounded by 
Vir Savarkar in the early last century Being a pro- 
claimed atheist, Savarkar had no qualms in defacing 
Hinduism to suit his politics of social engineering 

It was treated with the contempt it deserved all 
these years 11, K Advani revived it in 1989/90, pro- 
viding it legitimacy and respect Simultaneously, 
Advani promoted the idea of cultural nationalism, 
which was again inspired by the mischievous ideolo; 
of Savarkar who unabashedly made Hindutva and 
nationalism interchangeable This exclusivism auto- 
matically drove out Maulana Azad, Ashfaqullah Khan, 
Frontier Gandhi, Ajmal Khan and scores of others from 
the nationalist gallery of the Sangh Parivar 

Contrast this cultural nationalism with that of 
Jamaluddin Afghani, who was ın India during the 
1880s, just when the nationalist discourse had begun 
While addressing a group of young Muslims in Cal- 
cutta, he emphasized the composite strength of Indian 
nationalism where all communities had to be equal pai- 
ticipants in Шеп struggle against the British colonial- 
ism He emphasized the common secular heritage 
including its science, technology and literature remind- 
ing the Muslim youth present that they were the inhe:i- 
tors of a civilization that produced arithmetic and 
geometry for the world 

He went on to say that, ‘Human values spread 
out from India tothe whole world The Indians reached 
the highest level of philosophic thought The soil of 
India ıs the same soil, the air of India 1s the same air, 
and these youths who are present here are fruits of the 
same earth and climate ' 

Here we find a clear enunciation of shared heri- 
tage that 1s not conflict-ridden and 1s not grounded in 
religious exclusivism Hindutva ts unfortunately 
rooted in the revival of a sectarian past and not the com- 
mon pastofall Indians It seeks to construct an unadul- 


terated Indian past after a careful sifting of icons and 
1deas, leaving out a large section from our heritage as 
something not only alien butalsodefiling And the most 
unfortunate aspect of it all 1s that Hindutva’s concerted 
hammering of lies has trapped a substantial Hindu 
population in its web 

Hinduism and Islam have had their bumpy 
patches butthey neverhated each otheras much as they 
do now in their new avatars of Hindutva and Jehadi 
Islam Both these versions have purged their respected 
faiths of all humanity, morality and spiritualism They 
merely represent crass jingoism, fanaticism and hatred 
foreach other Both are haunted by the images of their 
golden pasts, lost in the march of history, which both 
of them want to rediscover This reinventing of sectar- 
1an pasts has messed up our present and will certainly 
blightthe region's future 

We must use caution and restraint in our lan- 
guage No personalattacks, avoid inflammatory rheto- 
ric. do not suggest or infer violence, address the issues 
and be able to back up any statements ot facts with a 
credible web site link 


S. Irfan Habib 


War, resistance and environment 


WAR, and its preparation ın all forms ıs a raw destruc- 
tive idea, one that has to be resisted by active, intelli- 
gent confrontation Wars committed by nation states 
oneach other, wars waged by terrorist reprisals against 
the defence forces of nations Wars, and the armaments 
by which they are waged are, in the contemporary 
world, the single most lethal agent of contamination 
of ecology and environment India and Pakistan in 
Siachen, Kargil and Kashmir, the U S А and the 
Taliban in Afghanistan —to cite only a few neighbour- 
hood examples — have been guilty not only of targeted 
and collateral damage on humans but also damage to 
geology, flora, fauna, the ozone layer, and the great 
snow/water systems of the Hindukush, Pirpanjal and 
Himalayas 

Military and civil wars (often there 1s an interface 
between the two) have resulted in the creation of mil- 
lions of refugees around the world They have also 
destroyed agriculture on a massive scale and damaged 
industrial infrastructure into ash-dust 

Peace, ofcourse, 15 the sensible antithesis of war 
just as non-violence is of aberiant violent behaviour 
Thus peace and non-violence, accompanied by mili- 


tant non-cooperation and disobedience against the 
requirements of war, should be seen as the principal 
instruments to promote and protect ecological and 
environmental sanity 

It goes without saying that ultimately the armed 
forces of the world, uniformed and sans unifoi ms, have 
to be targeted by movements to secure and preset ve the 
basic elements of the environment- soil, water and air 
One of the finest recent examples of the people acting 
to protect their rural habitat and environment was the 
decision of the people of Chotanagpur to oppose the 
Indian Army’s attempt to acquire their villages to set 
up the Netrahat field firing range Hundreds of thou- 
sands of adivasis would have been thrown out of their 
ancestral lands, their forests destroyed, their culture 
disrupted Using drums, dance and non-violent civil 
disobedience, the adivasi people of the Netrahat area 
in Jharkhand forced the army to abandon its plans to 
create firing ranges at the expense of the people’s fun- 
damental rightto live their lives peacefully intheirown 
ancestral territories 

In another remarkable attempt to prote t their 
villages, lands and rivers, the Mundas and Oraons 
near Ranchi have prevented the construction of hydro- 
electric dams on the Koel and Karo rivers They have 
successfully resisted the state and its paramilitary 
forces for more than 20 years to protect the ancestral 
habitat As a part of their strategy to flummox the 
security forces, the adivasi women got organized to 
prevent the soldiers from performing their morning 
ablutions! In desperation they asked their command- 
ers to send them out of the territory of the Mundas 

All wars are wars on the environment Thus war 
should be treated as a pejorative three-letter word that 
should be opposed in the interests of protecting life, 
humanrights and the environment Taken to gether, this 
triumvirate, and its protection, should be considered a 
greatei act of patriotism than simply using force to pro- 
tect the borders of a polluted nation-state Or to clear 
people out to make way for pollution-causing indus- 
try inthe name of progress and development 


Baljit Malik 
A ‘free’ press? 


GOVERNMENTS Іп general, and those with an autho- 
ritarian mindset in particular, do not feel comfortable 
with the media since it tries to show them the mirror 
Therefore, a political regime's confidence m itself and 
its commitment to democracy can be easily gauged 
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from the way ıt treats the media, both official as 
well as private Its patronage to sections of media 
and hostility to others sends out signals regarding the 
system of reward and punishment that it puts in place 
The message 1s pristinely simple If you don't eat the 
carrotand behave yourself, be prepared to get the stick 
and suffer 

The government of Prime Minister Atal Bihart 
Vajpayee is noexception Rather, 1tconforms tothe rule 
alittle tooclosely forcomfort The fact that it has many 
crusaders of the Emergency vintage who fought for 
‘freedom’ does notalterthe reality Itturns out that they 
fought for thew own freedom to rule the country in place 
of Indira Gandhi and, just like her, view the media 
merely as atool to realise their political ambitions 

Insofar as treatment of the media 1s concerned, 
Indira Gandhv’s critics are no better than her Faced with 
ano-confidence motion, they get Doordarshan to tele- 
cast the Lok Sabha proceedings live so that the gov- 
ernmentcould getthe sympathy of viewers However, 
when forced by the opposition to discuss the com- 
munal carnage in Gujarat, Doordarshan has no time to 
waste on such events in Parliament The setting up of 
Prasar Bharati has not made ап iota of difference and 
All India Radio and Doordarshan remain as much in 
the hands of the government as they were in the past 
The only difference is that these days ıt ıs the Congress 
that protests against the ‘misuse of the official media’ 

If Indira Gandhi harassed The Indian Express, ће 
National Democratic Alliance government led by the 
Bharatiya Janata Party metes out the same — some 
would say harsher—treatmentto Tehelka If Mark Tully 
of the BBC was hounded out during the Emergency, 
it 15 the turn of Alex Perry of Time magazine now As 
they say, the more things change the more they remain 
the same 

So, when Information and Broadcasting Minis- 
ter Sushma Swaraj, who 15 second onlytoL К Advani 
when it comes to mouthing self-righteous platitudes, 
goes to town declar ıng the government's commitment 
to press freedom and its 1mpartiality towards all sec- 
tions of the media, it ıs a bit difficult to swallow ‘Why 
should we,’ Swaraj declares rather innocently, ‘who 
have fought for press freedom under Emergency, curb 
1t? We have never tried to cultivate any section of the 
press Kisiko apna kahkey paala nahin, kistko paraya 
kahkey chhoda nahin (We have notcultivated anyone, 
nor have we rejected anyone )' This assertion com- 
pletely flies in the face of reality 

Itis no secret that the government, or to be more 
precise, theL K Advanicamp within its fold, has been 
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propping up an English daily whose editor performed 
the rare feat of becoming its owner Since the news- 
paper enjoys a pathetic circulation, ways and means 
are constantly being devised to keep it alive and these 
include allotting a plot of land in South Delhi and 
getting 1t very, very soft loans from public financial 
Institutions 

The latest move to help it 1s really ingenuous 
First, pressure was put on Swagat, the in-flight maga- 
zineof Indian Airlines, tobow out in favour ofthe BJP's 
blue-eyed boy When its publishers refused, pointing 
out that the contract was valid for another two years, 
the favoured publication was awarded the contract as 
an additional in-flight magazine that would naturally 
cut into Swagat revenues The terms of the new con- 
tractare mouth-watering While Swagat pays a license 
fee of Rs 1 05 crore, the new entrant will pay only 
Rs 12 lakh Swagat's deposit with IA 1s Rs 55 lakh 
while the rival pays only Rs six lakh Swagat assures 
TA acirculation of 60,000 copies while the newcomer 
offers only 20,000 Ironically, the new magazine 1s 
called Darpan (Miror)! 

But a mirror ıs something the Vajpayee govern- 
ment wants to avoid at all costs When web portal 
Tehelka last year came out with an expose of the 
defence establishment using rather unorthodox means, 
Defence Minister George Fernandes demanded the 
arrest of Tehelka reporters and accused them of con- 
spiring against the country to demoralise its armed 
forces The portal showed the then BJP President 
Bangaru Laxman accepting money and the then 
Samata Party President Jaya Ташу, a close associate 
of Fernandes, agreeing to accept Both of them had 
to resign from the presidentship of their respective 
parties The army had to institute a Court of Inquiry 
to probe into the conduct of several high and middle- 
ranking officers Fernandes too had toresignas the gov- 
ernment set up the Venkataswami Commission, only 
to return after a while even as the Commission 1s far 
from winding up proceedings and pronouncing tts 
verdict | 

Fernandes' demand could be met only after more 
than a year when Tehelka reporters were arrested on 
charges of, hold your breath, poaching It seems that 
they were working on a story on illegal poaching in 
Saharanpur district of Uttar Pradesh Just as those who 
made the Operation Westend possible and exposed cor- 
ruption in the defence establishment, and not the poli- 
ticians and army officers who took bribes, accepted 
hospitality and sevices of call girls in five-star hotels, 
were accused of indulging in anti-national activities, 
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this time too the Tehelka reporters were accused of 
having entered into aconspiracy with the poachers and 
were arrested No wonder that‘Tehelka’s CEO Tarun 
Tejpal has been crying hoarse about a witch-hunt 

Tehelka offices were raided on 26 June by the 
CBI which has an unenviable record of acting as a 
convenient instrument in the hands of the rulers of the 
day Remember the selective leaks of Amita Mody’s 
diaries and other juicy details when the ruling estab- 
lishment wanted to implicate Sanjay Singh in the Syed 
Mody murder case Remember the Jain Hawala dia- 
ries in which the CBI filed cases against several politi- 
cians including Advani and the cases could not stand 
even on one leg before the court The CBI had no time 
to spare for arresting those who had engineered the 
horrendous killings in Gujarat but was only too eager 
to raid Tehelka offices And its timing was perfect Tt 
so happened that Jaya Ташу was to be cross-examined 
onthe very day before the Venkataswami Commission 
by Tejpal and his colleagues Who would go to the 
Commission's office when one's own offices were 
being raided by a vindictive regime's pliant investi- 
gating agency? 

There 1s a lesson 1р the Tehelka affair Shankar 
Sharma and his company First Global who had 14 5 
per cent equity in Tehelka, have been raided 25 times 
since the expose was made public in March 2001 
Deposing before the Commission, Tejpal said ‘Eve- 
rybody loves us but nobody wants to be associated 
withus Notasingle rupee has been invested in Tehelka 
after we broke the story of Operation Westend Our fin- 
anciers have been put behind bars Weare served sum- 
mons by half a dozen a week We have been harassed 
by all the government agencies ’ The government 1s 
sending out a clear signal to both the media and its 
promoters Lay off If a media organisation shows 
the audacity of exposing the government, neither its 
employees norits owners are safe They should be pre- 
pared to face the music As Hindustan Times editor Vir 
Sanghvi succinctly put it "The message in all this 1s 
quite direct if anyone ever tries to expose corruption 
in the way ın which Tehelka has done, they will face 
the full might of the Government of India ’ He quite 
rightly worries about the future ‘Today,’ writes 
Sanghvi, 'the attack is on Tehelka Who knows which 
section ofthe press will get ıt ın the neck tomorrow ' 

Fora glimpse of the sinister designs of the BJP- 
led regime against the press, see the way the 
Venkataswami Commission's terms of reference have 
been framed In A G Noorani's view, they are unprec- 
edented since the Commission will look into ‘all 


aspects relating to the making and publication of these 
allegations ’ Noorani, a veteran commentator, warns 
that the press will be effectively muzzled He writes 
‘Any time it publishes an expose, the government will 
retaliate by setting up inquiries not only into the truth 
of the charges, but also into the motives, finances and 
sources ofthe journal which publishes them ' No won- 
der that not only Tehelka but also its financier First 
Global are facing persecution as well as prosecution 
atthe hands ofthe Vajpayee government 

Like in everything else, the RSS clan adopts а 
duplicitous policy towards the media It pampers jour- 
nalists when it wants to spread its message But when 
it wants to hide its misdeeds, 1t comes down heavily 
on them The way media persons were mercilessly 
beaten up by the so-called kar sevaks on 6 December 
1992 ın Ayodhya in order to ensure that documentary 
evidence in the form of photographs or video films 
was destroyed Similarly, the media has come under 
attack from the RSS clan and its apologists for its 
coverage of the Gujarat riots Media men have been 
physically attacked not only by rioters but also by the 
police in Gujarat When writer Arundhati Roy wrote 
onthe Gujaratriots, she was summoned by the Baroda 
police to appear before it for ‘questioning’! 

The same duplicity is 1n evidence in the case of 
the arrest of Iftikhar Geelani, a journalist who also 
happens to be the son-in-law of hardliner Hurriyat 
leader Syed Ali Shah Geelan: Iftikhar Geelani has been 
arrested under the Official Secrets Act as the police 
claims to have found data regarding troop movements 
and some other documents 1n his laptop computer 
One does not know whether he 1s guilty ornot Media 
organisations have merely demanded that due process 
of law should be followed and Geelani not harassed or 
tortured As of now, Iftikhar Geelant 1s as guilty or as 
innocent as Vaiko who has been arrested in Tamilnadu, 
invoking the provisions of anti-terrorist law POTA 
However, forthe BJP, Vaiko is innocent while Geelani 
1s guilty 

Balbir Punj, a journalist who has been awarded 
witha Rajya Sabha seat for his contributions to the cause 
andisa living specimen of the falsity ofSushmaS waraj's 
assertion that there is no apana or paraya, calls Geelani 
a‘spyclaiming the privileges of anewsman ' He defends 
the attacks on Tehelka, blames the Gujarat carnage on 
the media, and accuses Arundhati Roy of not cooperat- 
ing with the police! So much for freedom of expression 
under the present political dispensation 


Kuldeep Kumar 
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DESPITE near universal condemnation, there was lit- 
tle surprise that the all-party meeting convened by the 
prime minister to discuss the ramifications of the 28 
May Election Commission order requiring each can- 
didate to furnish information to the Returning Officer 
on past criminal convictions, pending criminal cases 
carrying a conviction of more than two years, assets, 
liabilities (1n particular, public dues) and educational 
qualifications expressed a unanimous consensus As 
when deciding on salaries and perks for legislators, our 
political class, across all divides, spoke in one voice 

Be it Jaipal Reddy, H K Surjeet, A B Bardhan 
or Ravi Shankar Prasad, all would have us believe that 
the EC order, itself based on a Supreme Court judge- 
ment and directions, spelt the doom of legislative 
privilege and power ‘Only the legislature has the 
prerogative to make law This 1s a surreptitious move 
on behalf of other statutory and constitutional bodies 
to usurp the power ofthe legislature ’ Or words to that 
effect Little do our political leaders realise that this 
show of resolve has only strengthened the general 
unease about the integrity of our political class 

In itself the EC order appears unexceptionable 
For years now everyone, politicians included, have 
bemoaned the decline of our political culture, much of 
1t traceable to the growing role of money and muscle 
power Ever so often there are high sounding discus- 
sions onelectoral and political reform highlighting the 
need to bring ın fresh legislation to amend extant law 
And yet, despite the seeming consensus on the Dinesh 
Goswami report and the brave declamations in the 
special session of Parliament organised on the 50th 
anniversary of Independence, the net result has been 
aconspicuous inaction 

Clearly our political class 1s confident about its 
impunity No wonder, when the Delhi High Court 
admitted a PIL on the citizen's right to basic 1nforma- 
tion about electoral candidates such that an ‘informed 
choice’ could be exercised, neither the government nor 
any of the political parties took any serious interest in 
the matter Even after the matter went to the Supreme 
Court, ıt was only citizen’s groups like Lok Satta of 
Hyderabad orthe intrepid professors of IM Ahmedabad 
responsible for initiating the PIL,who bothered to inform 
the general public of the issues at state 

Now, of course, that the EC has issued its order, 
and the Supreme Court has upheld its legality pending 
passage of new legislation, the cat seems to be among 


Shades of Green 


the pigeons Suddenly we are informed that the EC 
order 1s pernicious, that it unduly empowers Return- 
ing Officers who can nowreject nominations on myriad 
specious grounds, that the demand for such informa- 
tion violates the privacy of candidates and that, if 
needed, the information can be submitted to the 
Speaker of the House Clearly, for all the valorisation 
that our politicians indulge in of the public as a ‘court 
of final appeal’, they would much rather trust them- 
selves than the ordinary people 

Are we, 1n so arguing, falling prey to the wide- 
spread disgust, particularly among urban middle class 
professionals, for our politicians? Is ıt that such moves, 
partly based on a textbook understanding of electoral 
democracy, actually narrow options for sharing politi- 
cal power, particularly for the emerging leadership 
from erstwhile ‘kept out’ groups? It 1s also worth 
remembering that the recent years have witnessed an 
unusual exercise of autonomy and power, particularly 
by the courts, leading episodically to an encroaching 
on executive and legislative funcuuns Both environ- 
mental and human rights jurisprudence has resulted in 
a passage of intrusive orders and directions to govern- 
ment, sometimes unthinkingly, thereby highlighting a 
danger of disturbing the fragile balance between the 
different wings of governance 

Nevertheless, the current stand-off can by no 
means be construed as a fight between the Supreme 
Court and Parliament Norcan the EC order be seen as 
transgressing the limits of its statutory functions We 
all want a cleaner politics And working out ways in 
which individuals of a dubious background and record 
can be restrained from becoming lawmakers, not by 
executive fiat (as we are seeing in neighbouring 
Pakistan under the Musharraf regime) but by enabling 
the voters to know otherwise hidden ‘facts’ about the 
candidates, can only strengthen democracy 

The government now promises to bring in new 
legislation, based on all-party consensus, in the near 
future Itis forthe fledgling citizen’s movement, which 
has enjoyed some success in both widening the debate 
and getting the support of the EC and the Supreme 
Court, to remain vigilant and engaged Otherwise, as 
has so often happened before, we may be saddled with 
atoothless or unimplimentable law, one whichensures 
that our lawmakers remain both beyond the law and 
public scrutiny 

Harsh Sethi 
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Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 





What do you see fifteen years 





from now ? The caring eyes 


This is 9 year old Julie. of a field nurse or the blank eyes 


of a prostitute The truth is, 






She's going to grow up to either be 


it could be either, and it depends 






: . Th h Nanhi Kali, 
a social worker or a sex worker. dcc miele 





you can become the foster parent 


And you're going to decide which. of a little girl like Julie. By giving 
Rs. 100 a month towards her 
OT 







education. Your ‘daughter’ will be 






put into school and in fact, you 






will receive regular reports about 


her progress including a photograph. 






Nanhi Kali is a special project 


of the K.C. Mahindra Education 








Trust - a trust set up by one 






of the most reputed industrial 


families in India. A trust that's 







been working since 1953 to 






promote education and 


enlightenment across the country. 






Since Nanhi Kali literally means 






‘little flower’, with the help of 






people like you, we hope to 






repair the broken petals of 






thousands of such underprivileged 






little girls. So please, 






look into Julie's eyes and 






make up your mind, now. 


Nani kali? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - |. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 











Created by Contract for a cause 









would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali like Julie. Ф Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education Trust for 
Nanhi Kalis for years. Thaok vou 


Yes, 1, 
опе year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. & Instead of one Nanhi Kali, | would like to adopt 


* Anonymity of donor is assured е All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act 















Ad sponsored by Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 
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His Majesty The King of the Jungle 


At Home 
In the Forests of Ranthambhore 


1st October 2002 to 15th April 2003 


RS. VP. 
Sher Bagh 





Winner of the Silver Otter Award 2001 


Adjudged the Best New Eco Friendly Hotel in the World by the British Guild of Travel Writers 


Among the 101 Best Hotels in the World by TATLER Abercrombie & Kent for 2002 


ш 


a Forest Friendly tented camp 


Sherpur-Khiljipur, District Sawai Madhopur, Rajasthan - 322 001 , India 
Tel: 91-7462-52120, 52119 Fax: 91-7462-20811 
Registered Office and Reservations: 


Forest Friendly Camps Pvt. Ltd. 59, Regal Building, Parliament Street, New Delhi - 110 001, India 
Tel 91-11-3743194, 3743195 Fax: 91-11-3312118 
Email: sherbagh@vsnl.com Website: www.sherbagh.com 
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Gujarat 


n 
Kerala Jj 


Look in any direction. The world-class flying experience is everywhere. 








Our flights span the entire geography of the country. In fact, over 225 flights 
that connect 45 cities and towns in virtually every state of India 


From the major metros of Mumbai and Delhi to smaller cities like Diu and i» 
Jorhat. From trading capitals like Ahmedabad and Chandigarh to cultural € Я 
destinations like Khajuraho and Aurangabad. From the software hubs of SET AMNEM EN 

M M pe Bangalore and Hyderabad to the holiday landscapes of Goa and Cochin. | THE JOY OF FLYING i 

lor beng a world-class arine And many more wortd € 1 
So по matter which direction you're headed in. chances are, you'll be flying 

www jetairways.com the airline that's truly world-class 
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When the going gets tough. 
The tough gets going. 


Eicher 11. 10- -A7 ton poyload MCV is one of the toughest in its class 
 Especiolly designed to withstond ‘the demanding Indian road 
conditions, this rugged ‘truck from Eicher stable is ideal for long 


EICH ER 1 1 : 1 0 running operotions ond no matter what comes, gets the tough going. 


Salient Features : | 
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Strong Chassis Frame : Straight Ladder type (6mm Thick). ` 

More Loading Space 16 feet (L) x Tfeet(W) | 

Неауу Ошу Тугев :7.50х20-12РА. — 

190 ires capacity fuel tank suited for tong distance operations. 

10 Material & Labour free services. - 

Avaablein Cabin & Chassis (CBC), Fixed Side Deck (FSD), 

E- Drop Side Deck (DSD) and High Side Deck (HSD) Versions. 
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Матуа Pradesh 


Where @-governance means 
€-mpowerment of 





Computer-enabled education in village schools 


backed by multi-media rich lessons under the 
Headstart programme. 

Pioneered community development network - 
Gyandoot in Dhar District for providing vital 
information to the rural communities. This has now 
expanded to 14 other districts and soon the network 
will be in place in all the districts. 


Digitization of Transport Department. Driving 
licences, vehicle registrations and permits are being 
issued on smart cards. 


Computer-training facilities created in two 


thousand higher and high schools and in 140 colleges _ 


under Gyanodaya scheme. 
Digitization of land records completed and land 
related documents can now be accessed easily. 
Plans are ready to have e-marketing of agricultural 
produces under E- kvi project of Mandi Board. 
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Madhya Pradesh boasts of 20 thousand km optical 


fibre cable network, representing the highest 
coverage. in the country. 

Computerisation of treasury operations and 
Commercial Tax Department nearing completion. 
This will make their functioning people friendly. 

Online counselling for admissions in engineering 
colleges from this year for the convenience of 
candidates. ` 


A project GIAN (Genera! Information Access 
Network) is in the offing to impart digital content to 
all district libraries, 

For improving citizens’ access to information a 
project Bhojpatra for the Capital Bhopal is aiso on 
the cards. ) 

Microsoft is setting ир two centres of excellence 
at the Academy of Administration and Rajiv Gandhi 
Technical University. 


IT. For the Masses 
MADHYA PRADESH 
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SYMBOLS THAT ADD VALUE TO INDIA. 


WILLS 


LIFESTYLE 


N g ENAR 


BHADRACHALAM 
ITC-WELCOMGROUP PAPERBOARDS 
ITC believes that its aspiration to create enduring value for the nation 


provides the motive force to sustain growing value for the shareholder. 


Улы 
ITC Limited 
Enduring Value 
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It's not just a new mark. It embodies our commitment. To pursue excellence To 
make India more self-rehant To provide world class products and services And above all, to 


provide а better lite Tata improving the quality of life - tor consumers, employees, shareholders 
and milhons of people in the community. 
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SURRENDRA 


APEEJAY-SURRENDRAGROUP 


Tea, shipping, hotels, steel, 
real estate, finance and 
international trade 


Pragati Bhawan, Jai Singh Road, New Delhi 110001 
Telephone: 336 1193 Fax:374 7123 
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Our greatest rewards lie in the lives we touch. 





With a large range of hair dyes 


to keep him looking young 








By helping him 
enjoy a smooth 
shaving experience. 


With soft, fluffy woollens for 
a huggable experience. 
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At Godrej Consumer Products 
Limited, we build brands that touch 
a special chord with those who use 
our products. Each brand is geared 
to flourish in the toughest markets, 
and also reflect the focus of our 
primary commitment – you. Giving 
individual attention to every brand 
has helped us uphold the superior 


Py fy 
CINTHOL 


FairGlow 


ood fy 
Nol COLOUR SOFT 


quality of our products. Enabling us 
to create niche markets in the 
respective product categories 

whether they be skin care, hair care 
or fabric care. Ensuring that our 
shareholders are well rewarded for 
their faith in us. Because we too 
feel rewarded when you welcome 


us into your lives. 
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fy 
HAIR DYE 


With specially formulated hair colours 
to suit Indian skin tones. 


By giving her 
blemish-free fairness. 


By giving her attractive skin 
for that extra confidence 


2 | 
Godrej Consumer Products Limited 


Visit us at: www.godrejcp.com 
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SHAVING CREAM 

























| $e dto (мш 1а 


14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
"Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


# 10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 
Vasant Kunj Koramangala 

New Delhi 110 070 : Bangalore 560 034 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 Tel: 5520004, 5532070 


RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 
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Ideal for Farm Houses, Golf Courses, Factory 
Premises , Campuses & other Institutions. 
In fact for any good looking green. 


HONDA 


All the convenience. 


HONDA Mowers are sold and serviced in India, 


HONDA ~ 


' breathi 
POWER PRODUCTS ciae | 
Q.H.V. Fuel efficient 


5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi - 
Phones : (011)- 5739103/04/05, 5723528, 5723718, 
Fax :91 -11 - 5752218, 5753652 
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AT first cut, the 1990s look like a depressing decade 
forthe subcontinent Theearly hopeful signs of demo- 
cratization at the turn of the decade vanished into thin 
air by the time the new millennium arrived The army 
returned to the centre-stage in Pakistan amidst the 
incompetence of its political class Democratic poli- 
tics in Nepal failed to deliver, and the parliamentary 
system in Bangladesh degenerated into a war of bandhs 
between two strong ladies 

The rapid dissipation of hope for more repre- 
sentative and effective governance in the subcontinent 
during the 1990s was accompanied by the rise of reli- 
gious extremism and anti-modernism in the region, 
exemplified most significantly by the Taliban in 
Afghanistan The new clout of the religious extrem- 
ists in Pakistan made the nation an epicentre of terror- 
ism 1n the world — with an impact that ranged from 
Tanzaniato Tajikistan and Manhattan to Mindanao 

In India, the destructive trail of the Hindutva 
ideology moved from the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid to the gruesome communal noting during early 
2002 1n Gujarat Civil wars from Kashmur to Jaffna 
meanwhile raged on, with more victims than anyone 
would care to enumerate The introduction of nuclear 
weapons, covertly at the turn of the 1990s and overtly 
at the end of the decade, combined the weapons of mass 
destruction with violence, terrorism, улай and reli- 
gious hatred All optimism for the future of the subcon- 
tinent appeared to have been smothered 
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The problem 


Yet the very negative developments carriea 
within them the seeds of a radical transformation of 
the region The international impact of the extremist 
forces that found a home in the north-western part of 
the subcontinent inevitably drew retribution from the 
sole superpower of the international system Never 
mind the irony that it was the U S policy of pitting 
jihadis against godless Soviet Communists 1n Afghani- 
stan in the 1980s that produced Osama bin Laden and 
his phadiallies 

The American war on terrorism has had its 
intended and unintended consequences The Taliban was 
ousted, and its principal sponsor, the army 1n Pakistan, 
has become the instrument to clean up the jihadi mess 
that was nurtured by itinthe 1980s and 1990s Equally 
important, it has focused international attention on the 
subcontinent and tts intra-state and inter-state wars For 
the first tıme, an external environment has emerged that 
1s favourable to a reasonable resolution of South Asia’s 
security challenges —including the Kashmir dispute 

The accumulated impact of globalization on the 
politics and economics of the subcontinent over the 
last decade has begun to reveal a radical transforma- 
поп The future of international relations m South Asia 
willbe very different from the recent, dismal past The 
Indo-Pak military confrontation since the attack on 
Parliament on 13 December has brought the Anglo- 
American powers into play in a manner that has not 
been seen since the early 1960s The prospect, how- 


ver remote, of a war between India and Pakistan 
scalating 1nto a nuclear exchange has forced the 
iternational community to explore a final resolution 
f the underlying political conflict between the sub- 
yntinental rivals 

The Kashmir questionis not the only one among 
ie regional conflicts that 1s on the Anglo-American 
idar The expansive American war on terrorism has 
rought the United States, with Britain ın tow, into a 
olitical effort to deal with the tragic war in Sri Lanka 
id the Maoist insurgency ın Nepal The U S and Bri- 
un are stepping up military assistance to both Sri 
anka and Nepal in their local wars on terrorism 
oupled with the American military presence in 
fghanistan, Pakistan and Central Asia, it does not 
ike a rocket scientist to figure out that the world has 
egun to impinge on the subcontinent 

Along with the global war on terror that 1s focused 
n Afghanistan, there have been Anglo-American 
fforts to defuse the Indo-Pak tensions, the Norwegian 
iediation between the Sinhalese and Tamils in Sn 
anka, and the international initiative on Nepal led by 
ritain The security dynamics of the subcontinent 
re being altered irreversibly 

More subtle, but even more significant, has been 
1e consequences of economic globalization in the 
990s Under pressure from the ‘Washington Consen- 
us’, all nations of the subcontinert have adopted libe- 
al economic policies As they open up their markets 


to the world, the South Asian states are discovering that 
they cannot keep them closed to their own neighbour, 
India While Islamabad continues to resist normal trade 
relations with New Delhi, the smaller countries of the 
region have figured out their economic future 1s now 
intertwined with that of India There 1s both enthusi- 
asm, as ın Sri Lanka, and concern, as ın Bangladesh, 
at the new situation There 1s no escape from the logic 
of globalization that demands deeper trade relations 
and economic integration with India 

Meanwhile proposals for mega-projects for pipe- 
lines and transportation corridors, straddling across 
borders in South Asia, promise to further deepen eco- 
nomic integration in the subcontinent Whatever might 
be its other negative consequences, the relentless pres- 
sures of globalization are helping to break down the 
economic walls within the subcontinent 

Trade volumes within South Asia have begun 
to surge, although entirely 1n India’s favour at the 
moment Bangladesh and Sn Lanka are among the top 
ten export destinations for Indian goods Nothing less 
than a reversal of the economic partition of the subcon- 
tinent is now on the cards After the partition divided 
Bntish India into separate states, insulareconomic poli- 
cies and political differences had made borders into 
high-security barriers Now globalization offers the 
prospect of transforming these borders into zones of 
economic cooperation and reconnect regions that 
were once part of the same economic and cultural 
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space The realisation of the new political and eco- 
nomic opportunities in the subcontinent demands a 
bolder vision from India and a willingness to shed 
the old shibboleths ButisIndiauptoit? 

The idea of a ‘paradigm shift’ in the geopolitics 
of the region came up ın the Indian foreign policy dıs- 
course during the early phases of the Kargil war in the 
summer of 1999 The diplomatic support that India got 
from the Clinton administration in the Kargil war was 
entirely unexpected It was out of character with the 
past American record 1n Indo-Pak disputes in which 
Washington was either neutral or seen as being tilted 
towards Islamabad The Clinton administration had 
insisted that the Pakistani aggression across the Line 
of Control in the Kargil sector was unacceptable and 
Islamabad must unconditionally and unambiguously 
restore the status quo ante 

The U S put relentless political pressure on 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif to enforce the withdrawal 
until it was achieved This was the first time ever that 
the United States so clearly backed Indiana security 
crisis which involved Pakistan, and hence the percep- 
tion of a paradigm shift But would this shift endure? 
That was the central question when in the wake of Sep- 
tember 11 the Bush administration found the support 
of Pakistan and its army critical for the pursuit of its 
war against the Taliban and the Al Qaeda in Afgha- 
nistan 

Despite considerable apprehensions in New 
Delhi that the United States might now return to a tilt 
towards Pakistan, the Bush administration promised 
India that there will be no ‘double standards’ in the war 
against terrorism It also suggested that there will be a 
second phase in terrorism in which India's concerns 
oncross-borderterrorism would be taken on board 

The second phase was not long in coming After 
the attack on the Kashmir Assembly 1n October 2001, 
New Delhi gotthe U S to brand Lashkar-e-Tayaba and 
Jaish-e-Mohammadas terrorist organisations Follow- 
ing the 13 December 2001 attack on the Parliament, 
India's threat of an all out war that could turn nuclear 
got the Americans to force General Pervez Musharraf 
to make a speech renouncing terrorism After the 
Kaluchak massacre on 14 May 2002, the U S extracted 
Pakistani promises on ending infiltration permanently 
and dismantle the terrorist camps Colin Powell dur- 
ing his visit to the subcontinent in July 2002 com- 
mitted himself to keep up the pressure on Pakistan to 
end cross-border terrorism and backed India’s position 
on the sequence of steps leading up to a dialogue on 
Kashmir He also suggested that free and fairelections 
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under Indian auspices in Kashmir could be the vehick 
for an assessment of the will of the Kashmir peop): 
and the first step towards a resolution of the dispute 

By any standard these are wholesome gains fo 
New Delhi Butisn'tthere a flip side to these diplomat 
successes from the coercive diplomacy that India hac 
practised since 13 December? Has not the Kashmi 
issue been internationalized? Did Powell not say tha 
the Kashmir dispute 1s now on the internationa 
agenda? The very word ‘internationalization’ sends thi 
Indian political class, security establishment and thi 
talking heads into a paroxysms of furtiveness 

Although ıt was India that took the Kashmi 
dispute to the United Nations in 1948, accepted th 
mediation from the Americans in the 1950s and early 
1960s, and the Soviet Union in 1966, there has been : 
national consensus since the 1972 Simla Agreemen 
that the Kashmir issue must be resolved bilaterally 
and New Delhi should never accept third party inter: 
vention 1n the dispute either from the United State: 
or the United Nations Opposition to internationaliza- 
tion has become an Indian mantra that few dare ques- 
tion But three factors have made an intellectua: 
insurrection, even within the policy-making establish- 
ment, that 1s challenging the traditional distaste for 
internationalization 

First, bilateralism has not worked with Pakistan 
Put even more starkly, India does not have the power 
to persuade Pakistan to end cross-border terrorism o1 
adopt a reasonable position on Kashmir The Indian 
diplomatic efforts throughoutthe 1990s, and with some 
serious political energy at Lahore in February 1999 and 
Agra July 2001, to encourage Pakistan to adopt a 
moderate position on Kashmir and put down the instru- 
ment of cross-borderterrorism did not succeed 

Once it acquired nuclear weapons in the 1980s, 
and believed that it had neutralised New Delht’s con- 
ventional military superiority, Pakistan stepped up 
cross-border terrorism against India without the fear 
of punitive retaliation Having discovered a low-cost, 
high-value strategy of bleeding India by a thousand 
cuts, Pakistan, not surprisingly, has been loath to give 
up that instrument The changed equation after the 
nuclearisation of the subcontinent at the end of the 
1980s, demanded that India, in its own interest, mobi- 
lize a superior third force to rework the power calcu- 
lus 1n the region in its favour If there was no war on 
international terrorism after September 11, India would 
have had toinventit 

Second, it was in the very logic of nuclear wea- 
pons that the world would devote attention as never 


before to the crisis management and eventually con- 
flict resolution between India and Pakistan The fre- 
quency of American diplomatic interventions 1n the 
subcontinent increased after the introduction of nuclear 
weapons — during the Brass Tacks crisis of 1986-87, 
the May 1990 crisis, Kargil in June-July 1999 and the 
post 13 December 2001 confrontation between India 
and Pakistan Each time America devoted high level 
diplomatic energies to defuse tensions between the sub- 
continental rivals and prevent them from escalating to 
the nuclearlevel 

India cannot expect that the world will sit back 
and watch repeated military confrontations in the sub- 
continent just because India does not like third party 
interventions Even the smallest statistical possibility 
of a nuclear war between India and Pakistan would 
inevitably draw the world into it, given the conse- 
quences of such a war Armed with nuclear weapons, 
India and Pakistan are no longer free agents to pursue 
policies without interference from the rest of the world 
The question 1s no longer whether South Asian secu- 
rity problems are internationalized It is, whether India 
can take advantage of the internationalization of the 
Indo-Pak problems, in particular the Kashmir dispute 

Third, the Kargil experience told India that inter- 
national interventions 1n Indo-Pak disputes need not 
necessarily be against New Delhi It 1s this political 
assessment that led New Delhi to adopt the strategy 
of coercive diplomacy against Pakistan following 13 
December The underlying premise was that a credible 
threat of war would draw in the United States to put 
pressure on Pakistan to change course on terrorism 
and Kashmur That precisely 1s what happened, at least 
verbally The United States and India have extracted 
promises from Pakistan to end cross-border terrorism 
While India waits for these promises to be 1mple- 
mented, there can be no mistaking the central fact that 
India has chosen to deliberately ‘internationalize’ the 
conflict with Pakistan ın order to achieve its objectives 
vis-a-vis Pakistan 

Clever spokesmen of the government might 
want to differentiate between the internationalization 
of Pakistan's sponsorship of terrorism and the insis- 
tence on keeping the prospective Indo-Pak dialogue on 
Kashmur bilateral But the reality 1s that New Delhi 
needs international support to encourage Pakistan to 
accept a reasonable solution to the Kashmir dispute 

India would also benefit if the international com- 
munity underwrites a settlement of the Kashmir dıs- 
pute to make it an enduring one There are hints from 
the Anglo-American world that they might be willing 


to back a solution to the Kashmur conflict that focuses 
on adjustments to the Line of Control as international 
border between India and Pakistan and considerable 
autonomy for the Kashmiri people across the divide 
Must India cry foul at an involvement of the inter- 
national community in creating the conditions for a 
final settlement of the dispute that has so sapped the 
energies of Indiaand Pakistan for five decades? 

The Prime Minister, Atal Behari Vajpayee, in his 
interview to Newsweek at the end of June said he does 
not mind a ‘facilitation’ of the Indo-Pak dialogue on 
Kashmir The rest of the political class appears way 
behind the curve Indo-Pak confrontation since 13 
December has brought the United States decisively 
into the subcontinent After considerable reluctance 
the Bush administration appears to have decided to 
make a bid for lasting peace between New Delhi and 
Islamabad, for 1t cannot hope to come every once ina 
while to manage recurring crises between them It has 
understood that conflict resolution will have to follow 
crisis management this time around 

Giventhe seachange in Indo-U S relations since 
the end of the Cold War, American interest in resolv- 
ing the Kashmir dispute 1s an opportunity and not a 
threat The time has come for India to focus on out- 
comes rather than on procedures А reasonable and 
final settlement of Kashmir ıs 1n India’s interest Get- 
ting there soon is a strategic necessity The logistics 
are a matter of detail and secondary 

For the political establishment in New Delhi 
abandoning the clichés on internationalization of the 
Kashmir dispute 15 as difficult as dumping the notion 
that the subcontinent 1s an exclusive sphere of influ- 
ence Indiahaslong held on to the notion of a ‘Monroe 
Doctrine’ forthe subcontinent New Delhi has worked 
on the assumption that it must strive to keep the great 
powers out of the subcontinent, its own backyard A 
corollary of this assumptionis that India should not let 
any other power interfere ın the internal affairs of its 
smaller neighbours and that New Delhi mustretain sole 
responsibility for the settlement of the conflicts in its 
neighbour hood 

Indianeverreally succeeded in keeping the great 
powers out of South Asia, as Pakistan mobilized the 
U S and Chinato balance India New Delhi, however, 
continued to pursue the objective towards the smaller 
neighbours Amidstthe globalization of the politics of 
the subcontinent, the Monroe Doctrine can no longer 
besustained Norisit worth sustaining 

That India would prefer handling the civil wars 
in Sri Lanka and Nepal on its own has been obvious 
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But India's disastrous intervention in Sri Lanka in the 
1990s has been a cautionary one More fundamental, 
over the years India's relations with the neighbours 
have so degenerated that any intervention 1n Sri Lanka 
and Nepal would make the Indian use of force a big 
domestic tssue in both countries and 1s also not likely 
to get unqualified support within India itself It was 
inevitable then that India allowed, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, the Norwegian facilitation ofthe peace process 
unfold in Sri Lanka Equally significant, India had to 
goalong with the British led initiative for international 
coordination in providing badly needed military and 
economic assistance to Kathmandu in coping with the 
Maoist insurgency 

The old way of looking at the internationaliza- 
tion of South Asian security 1s to define ıt as a setback 
The other 1s to take advantage of the trend to achieve 
India's interests 1n ending the tragic Sri Lankan con- 
flict within the framework of a united and federal Sri 
Lanka and defeating the Maoist threat 1n Nepal India 
has not been able to realise these objectives on its own, 
within a framework of reasonable costs Working with 
the international community 1s the answer If India 
and the Anglo-Americans agree on the political objec- 
tives in Sri Lanka and Nepal, it makes sense to work 
together The focus, again, 1s on outcomes rather than 
on mechanics 

While globalization 15 chipping away at the 
notion of South Asia as an exclusive sphere of influ- 
ence for India, it 1s reinforcing the primacy of the 
Indian market in the long-term evolution of the South 
Asian economies The integration ofthe markets ofthe 
subcontinent over the coming decades is inevitable Sri 
Lanka has seen the writing on the wall and is actively 
trying to link itself into the Indian economy It wants 
better market access to Indian market and an exploita- 
tion ofthe synergies with the South Indian states 

Bangladesh, however, remains reluctant to fol- 
low the logic of integration despite being increasingly 
tied to the Indian economy It 1s reluctantto sell its natu- 
ral gas to India and is unwilling to give transit facili- 
ties to New Delhi that will cut costs of transportation 
to the remote North East Pakistan, in 1ts economic fool- 
ishness, would rather import Indian goods from Dubai 
atexorbitant costs, rather than trade directly with New 
Delhi It wants the Kashmir issue settled first 

The old thinking is also pervasive in New Delhi, 
where the tunnel vision and tight-fistedness of its eco- 
nomic bureaucracy 1s constraining rather than facili- 
tating the integration of the subcontinent Despite the 
dramatic surge in exports to its South Asian neighbours 
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and much slower rise in imports from the neighbours 
during the 1990s, India has been niggardly in opening 
its market While making resounding speeches in 
multilateral forums against the protectionism of the 
advanced countries, India is very miserly about open- 
ing 1ts own market to smallerneighbours 

South Asian nations have wallowed in poverty 
for so long and marketed it abroad for aid, that they find 
it hard to conceive of shared prosperity through greater 
economic integration New Delhi hasa variety of tools 
to achieve such an objective While the creation of a 
free trade area, through South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation (SAARC), 1s held back by 
Pakistan's political concerns, India can promote inte- 
gration through sub-regional cooperation under the 
SAARC charter 

The Asian Development Bank 15 willing to sup- 
port projects undera growth quadrangle involving east- 
ern parts of India, Bhutan, Nepal and Bangladesh 
China has offered to link its south-western regions 
with the eastern subcontinent and Burma While New 
Delhi complains about Pakistan's obsti.perousness 
in SAARC, it 15 holding back on sub-regional and 
trans-regional economic cooperation citing security 
considerations 

India could also promote free trade in the region 
through bilateral arrangements for it alone shares 
borders with other South Asian nations, none of whom 
have common frontiers Although India has begun to 
expand bilateral trade arrangements, it remains cussed 
about market access and insists on reciprocity 

Globalization 15 beckoning India with the pros- 
pect of resolving long-standing conflicts in the region 
and re-integrating the South Asian market If Indiacan 
think big and act bold, a peaceful and prosperous 
subcontinent is within the realm of political 1magina- 
tion An Indian strategy to shape such a future would 
involve shedding excessive suspicion of other great 
powers, finding ways to act in cooperation with them, 
and discarding the old slogans of ‘internationalization’ , 
‘bilateralism’ and ‘reciprocity’ 

Such a strategy must consider unilateral eco- 
nomic actions that will accelerate integration of the 
region Instead, embarking on tortuous bilateral nego- 
tiations on trade with the smaller neighbours, Indiacan 
alter the economic dynamics of the region through uni- 
lateral actions Security multilateralism and positive 
economic unilateralism from India are the keys to a 
different future in the subcontinent 
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Alternative South Asian futures 
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IN the South Asian security environ- 
ment today, new forces for change 
and old forces of stasis are negating 
one another Pakistan’s decade long 
Afghan policy has been turned on its 
head and a hornet's nest of militancy 
raised inside the country, and India1s 
actively building a defence coopera- 
tionregime withthe U S while using 
the global war on terror to try to end 
Pakistan's support of the Kashmir 
cause once and forall These dramatic 
changesinthe global politics of South 
Asia have come about principally as 
aresult of heightened U S interest ın 
theregion, mainly inthree areas fight- 
ing a war on terror ш which Pakistan 
15 both ally and nemesis, averting 
nuclear war, and countering China 
by building a strategic partnership 
with India 

The changes in the regional ter- 
rain affected by these superpower 
priorities, however, are matched by 
the weighty stalemate 1n inter-state 
relations between India and Paki- 
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stan, a stalemate whose most current 
manifestation 1s the continuing con- 
frontation of nearly a million strong 
conventional forces and another 1п- 
transigent round in the wrestling 
match over Kashmur's future 

In sucha situation, fraught with 
uncertainties and dangers, where nei- 
ther local states or super states such 
astheU S canorwillresolveregional 
crises, the need 1s even greater to re- 
direct the role ofthe state and to draw 
upon the 1deas, values and actions of 
a different set of actors and alliances 
To dissolve the standoff between the 
new and the old 1s a long term enter- 
prise, but one that must begin now It 
willrequire new effortto put resources 
and political will towards the promo- 
tion of human secunty Because states 
are primarily occupied with raising the 
military ante, they are therefore res- 
ponsible in the short term for finding 
waystolowerit Still, they are limited 
from going any further by their own 
1deological and strategic baggage, real 
leadership for such an effort at human 
security can only come fromlocal orga- 
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nizations and movements in India 
and Pakistan, weak and under- 
resourced as they may presently be 
States must be encouraged to 
recognize the legitimacy and power 
of their own progressive institutions 
before it ıs too late, however, creating 
spaces for their leadership and action 
The alliances that must develop are 
between these progressive local orga- 
nizations and sympathetic state agen- 
cies, and between local organizations 
and partner groups in worldwide civil 
society movements and international 
institutions Without such new spaces 
and new partnerships the prospects for 
any long term amelioration of South 
Asian crises are further dimmed 


T. salient shift ın the security cır- 
cumstances 1n South Asia came after 
9/11 whenthe United States re-entered 
the region via Operation Enduring 
Freedom in a manner not seen since 
1989 when the Soviets fell in Afghani- 
stan This re-entry has had a signi- 
ficant impact on the conditions of 
regional security America’s current 
interest in fighting the war on terror 
against Al Qaeda and preventing 
nuclear war have transformed the sub- 
continent’s feuds and political transi- 
tions from the routine haemorrhaging 
of a specific region to an arena of glo- 
bal interest. For the deadliness of its 
nuclear capabilities and 1ts human 
bombs of terror, South Asia once again 
matters to those that matter inthe U S - 
dominated international community 

This has long been a region 
where great land, sea and air powers 
have competed for access, allies and 
advantage in their peripheries The 
current era is new largely because of 
the U S ' global military and econo- 
mic preponderance since the end of 
the Cold War, China and Russia, for 
reasons including the political and 
other gains seen from support of U S 
objectives in the region, have tem- 
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pered the hunt for allies and competi- 
tive advantage in South Asia While 
competitive and wary of each other at 
the global level, the US and China 
also share a mutual economic need 
andacommon anti-terrorism perspec- 
tive that encourages cooperation On 
Kashmir, for example, the Chinese 
have largely abandoned the Pakistani 
position, and recently atthe Kazakhs- 
tan summit, President Putin sought 
to play peacemaker If Russian and 
Chinese behaviour during the current 
Indo-Pakistan armed confrontation 
tells us anything it 1s that great power 
competition ın the region 1s being 
superseded by a looserconcert of pow- 
ers approach that largely (although not 
exclusively) supports U S. security 
goals 

Theoretically, this more accom- 
modating approach also makes 
outside intervention — mediation, faci- 
litation — ın regional conflicts such 
as Kashmir more feasible than ever 
before The last decade, virtually a 
decade of interventions worldwide, 
humanitarian, armed or otherwise, 
has given a boost to arguments for 
US orU N ledmilitary ordiplomatic 
intervention in the region 


W. has been the ımpact of thıs 
new globalintereston the region? The 
destruction wreaked by Al Qaeda at 
the World Trade Center and the Pen- 
tagon on September 11 resulted in a 
unique turn of events 1n the history of 
U S -South Asia relations. reversing 
a decade old policy, the U S turned 
Pakistan from near pariah, near terror- 
ist and severely sanctioned state into 
apremier, valued ally in the war on ter- 
ror, rewarding it via economic and 
most recently military aid, debt and 
loan forgiveness and rescheduling, 
and through the more benign interven- 
tions of the IMF and the World Bank 
American soldiers and intelligence 
officials partner with Pakistanis in the 


hunt for both Al Qaeda remnants and 
Pakistan’s own home grown militants 

At the same time, the U S arri- 
val ın the region has upset several 
existing arrangements on the subcon- 
tinental board, including the decade 
long foreign policy priorities of Paki- 
stan, and hastened and arguably made 
more violent the inevitable conflicts 
between the older civil-military elites 
and the new, more militant leadership 
there Meanwhile the pre-September 
11 US engagement with India has 
simultaneously been pressed further 
to incorporate an expanded set of stra- 
tegic military linkages Despite the 
opprobrium in which most of India's 
intelligentsia as well as many of its 
economic stakeholders, both poor and 
rich, hold the U S. (the divergences 
between India and the U S are many, 
on nuclear and trade policy issues, 
technology transfer, on Iraq and Iran) 
the escalation of U S -India defence 
cooperation has been marked 

А few examples Indian para- 
troopers and U S special operations 
forces have conductedthe largest Joint 
army and air exercises since Indian 
independence, the U S. and Indian 
navies have conducted jointexercises, 
the Defense Policy Group has been 
revived and is active as 1s ће U S - 
India Joint Working Group on Terror- 
ism, working on intelligence sharing, 
terrorism finance, money laundering, 
border security and cyber terrorism, 
three nuclear safety related projects 
have been resumed and discussions on 
missile defence issues continue 


Q. the one hand, this expanded 
relationship marks a sea change in 
Indian foreign and defence policy, and 
for all intents and purposes has rung 
the death knell of non-alignment and 
Indian socialism On the other hand, 
however, the U S ' ability to engage 
concurrently with India and Pakistan 
could very well usher in a new era of 


al bilateralism’, of simultaneously 
ng relationships with both coun- 
:s Such a policy development 
uld signify a breakthrough, for the 
> has never been able to maintain 
:lationship with the two countries 
hesametime 
More important, aU S policy of 
al bilateralism could in principle 
ld useful dividends for lowering 
‘onal military tensions, even help- 
‘resolve regional conflicts and dis- 
tes such as those around Kashmir 
ecurrentcrisis demonstrated aU S 
(ту to do the former The latter, 
wever, still remains elusive both 
kistan and India have shown how 
ept they are at manipulating global 
erests to serve state needs They 
ve used the U 5 ' total absorption 
ththe war onterror and fear ofacon- 
ntional war turning nuclear to pur- 
e their old goals as best they can 
dia, by using the moral camouflage 
counterterrorism as practised by the 
S and Israel toend ‘once and forall’ 
kistan's support for extremists 
thting in Kashmir, Pakistan, by try- 
ztouse U S reliance on it to inter- 
tionalize once more the Kashmir 
;ue 


3.« countries have ‘succeeded’ to 
meextent, drawing the U S deeper 
to the region However, there have 
еп no practical benefits for either 
untry Troops remain massed on 
e borders, drawing down resources 
idupping the nuclearante, the cross- 
order infiltration has not been 
opped entirely by Pakistan nor has 
dia initiated any dialogue to get the 
zo countries out of the rut they have 
ist themselves 1n once more 

While shuttle diplomacy contin- 
es, the U S has been unable to shift 
gnificantly the Indian and, despite 
ie leverage it has, even the Pakistani 
osition Why? First, its own interests 
onflict the U S interest ın a long 


term strategic partnership with India 
ona variety of fronts — trade and mar- 
kets, defence cooperation —constrains 
its interest in direct involvement on 
Kashmir This 1s so because India 
abhors third party intervention 1n its 
affairs While India has a strong inter- 
estın the intervention of international 
powers and institutions in the region, 
this intervention 1s supported prima- 
rily as ittrammels or constrains Paki- 
stan’s policy (In earlier decades, too, 
India itself intervened in the East 
Pakistan/Bangladesh crisis and in Sri 
Lanka’s internal wars ) Today, sover- 
eignty trumps intervention in any 
arena of Indian national interest 
Therefore, publicly at least and for 
now, the U S line on Kashmir mirrors 
that of India 

Second, elites in India and Paki- 
stan, always historically minded, 
know these facts thatthe U S 1 noto- 
riously ad hoc in its policy making, 
owning the short attention span of a 
superpower Soon its gaze will be 
directed elsewhere, likely the Middle 
East Finally, the dominant image of 
theU S intheregionis notalwaysthat 
of friend or ally, but sometimes that 
of the globalizing hegemon, the pur- 
veyor of economic inequities, the 
fickle friend, the human rights abuser, 
and the anti-Muslim crusader Asso- 
ciating closely with the US can 
easily generate domestic backlash 
witness *Busharraf" 


S. inthe short term, while the U S 
has upset the regional apple cart, it 1s 
local elites who are called to pick up 
the fallen fruit Can they? The answer 
15 по, not entirely on their own, nor 
entirely on their own initiative As 1s 
all too evident, none of South Asia's 
problems are susceptible to remedy in 
the near term — despite there being no 
lack of proposals for resolution on the 
table Why is this so? While the rea- 
sons аге several I would point to three 


(г) the crippling, futile, partition- 
fuelled dynamic of Indo-Pakistani 
inter-state relations, (и) the rise of 
extremist leadership elites who pur- 
posefully manipulate communal sen- 
timent and succumb to dangerous 
public constraints in both major coun- 
tries, and (ш) the growing institutional 
disconnect between society's needs 
and state purposes 


C us the first obstacle, the 
partition-fuelled dynamic of Indo- 
Pakistanirelations If one weretocata- 
loguethe attempts made and castaside 
toresolvethe partition pains ofthetwo 
countries fifty plus years later, the 
documents would surely fill a substan- 
tial archive But who would want to 
review such a desultory archive of 
failures? Despite tiny glimmers of 
hope, after the Lahore summit most 
recently, the roller coaster of Indo- 
Pakastan inter-state relations has ulti- 
mately frozen the regional security 
environment, requiring during the 
most recent crisis, daily international 
engagementto quietthe storm 

State failures are written across 
Siachen and Kargil, in the current cri- 
sis where some Pakistani military- 
intelligence elites will not sever all 
ties with extremists while India's 
civilians refuse to talk through an end 
to the conventional crisis, and most 
tragically in Kashmir where four mil- 
lion Kashmuris are paying the price 
for India and Pakistan's inability to 
resolve a fifty-five year old argument 
abouttheir respective rights as nation 
states 

The second obstacle 15 the rise 
of extremist leadership elites. Inside 
Pakistan, much of the military elite 
has been corrupted by the repeated 
manipulation of civilian politicians 
andcontrol of the state, turned Islam- 
ist, expansionist and supportive of the 
intelligence agency-militant complex 
during the years of General Zia- 
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ul-Haq, and made rich by its accessto 
stateresources The web of extremists 
in Islamist radical groups—1n the mili- 
tary and in the intelligence agencies 
that infiltrate across the LOC to 
worsen the existing insurgency in 
Kashmir—are a fifth column, fighting 
a jihad inside Pakistan as well Today 
well-known handful of groups like 
Jaish-e-Mohammed and Lashkar- 
e-Taiba that emerged mainly in the 
1980s and '90s are being Joined by 
many unknown ‘Johnny-come-latelys’ 


es these groups oppose a 
democratic peace 1n Pakistan They 
are a force for continued instability, a 
hornet's nest, once awakened to kill 
mainly Shias and fight in Afghanistan 
or Kashmir, now abuzz with multiple 
targets such as Christians and foreign- 
ers The U S intervention has mobi- 
lized them anew For Pakistan to have 
a secure, stable future, indeed any 
future at all, these groups must be 
contained Yet, so long as Kashmir 
remains a festering sore there will be 
an issue around which these groups 
can coalesce 

Inside India, extremist groups 
under the umbrella of the Sangh 
Parivar have gained political support, 
coherence and expression through 
their links with the BJP Although 
separate from the BJP and from each 
other, the RSS, the BJP’s non politi- 
cal parent and largely cultural organı- 
zation, and the VHP, an RSS affiliate 
with a primarily religious mandate, 
have been able to further their right- 
wing Hindutva agenda through this 
affiliation For its part, the BJP has 
used 115 power to permit communal 
hatred and violence in India in the 
name of a cultural nationalism which 
ignores India's unique diversity and 
seculartst political traditions 

The most recent example of 
this attitude of course can be found in 
the state and national government's 
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response to the Gujarat riots This 
response points to the true nature of 
the challenges facing India's demo- 
cratic system, the extent to which 
Hindutva has been transformed from 
an obscure philosophy to an accept- 
able political force, and the growing 
primacy of political analyses based on 
the prism òf religion India's minori- 
ties are precisely that, belonging to 
India For the Indian democratic sys- 
temtoendure, the country must come 
to terms constitutionally with 1ts own 
diversity The aspersion that minori- 
ties, especially Muslims, whether in 
Kashmir or Gujarat, have loyalties to 
another state, will not help solve the 
Indian elite’s current conundrum 

The third obstacle 1s the grow- 
ing institutional disconnect between 
Society's needs and state purposes In 
the newspapers, journals and policy 
analyses of the region one readily 
finds recited the litany of South Asia’s 
ills interstate disputes, resource 
conflicts, dictatorships, insurrections, 
national chauvinism/religious extre- 
misms And amidstall this ithas some 
of the worst human security indicators 
in the world 


Y. the military and civilian elites in 
India and Pakistan are too preoccu- 
pied with their disputes and wars to 
pay much attention In the mind of 
government, the rut of 1947 1s the rut 
oftoday Asa result, neither state can 
come to terms with two realities the 
first, that despite the prayers of the 
Sangh Parivar, 140 million Pakistanis 
cannot be driven into the Arabian Sea, 
and a failing, Islamist, nuclear armed 
Pakistan 1s a worse reality than the 
present day Pakistan Put differently, 
ahealthy, secure, democratic Pakistan 
benefits India And second, that 
India’s broad dominance of South 
Asia, of its security and economy can- 
not be overturned by militaries, sects 
or suicide bombers While Bangla- 


desh, Sri Lanka, Nepal and the oth 
tiny South Asian states have mac 
their frustrated peace with this realit 
Pakistanis have been encouraged n 
todo so by theirleaders This is afuti 
challenge to the realities of geopo! 
tics and history 

Comfortable with finger poir 
ing, the leadership ın both countri 
1s unprepared to address the ha: 
issues While India certainly has tl 
sovereign rightto respond to Pakista 
provocations ш Kashmur, it must re 
ognize that Kashmir's problems ha 
local roots They are not all ‘made 
Islamabad’ and, that there 1s the nee 
for a negotiated, political settleme: 
to the conflict, for ending and такі 
reparation forits gross record of hum 
rights violations and helping rebur 
a devastated economy and societ 
And ın Pakistan, military elites ai 
constrained by their own 1deologic 
raison d'etre and experiences of we 
while civilian politicians are too bour 
by the military elites as well as by pul 
lic opinion, to ask and answer the rig: 
question for what specific gains а 
leaders committing to the slow natu 
na] suicide of 140 million Pakistani 
accelerated today by jıhadıs, for tl 
sake of ‘owning’ the territory or eve 
guiding the future of four millic 
Kashmiris? Meanwhile, the death tc 
in Kashmir continues to rise each da 


i region 1s not short of solution 
These are readily found proposals: 
bring peace and economic prosper 
to Kashmir, for example, could fi 
an amphitheatre But all of them rı 
aground on the precious concept : 
sovereign statehood-ness A regic 
whose local societal history 15 : 
rich, diverse and the progenitor « 
complex philosophies and practic 
remedies with global reach, who: 
human resources are almost unique 
the world, has regrettably grown 1 
own hard, even carbuncled states 


In Pakistan, the uniformed few 
‹ппої stay away it seems from ruling 
illions of people, taking up their most 
miliar weapons —all of Musharraf’s 
'edecessors, Ayub, Yahya, and Zia, 
igaged 1n war — and running with 
dhtants In India, sclerotic institu- 
ons glorify nationalism and permit 
1e kind of militancy in Kashmir and 
ujarat while using the new war on 
rror to issue a spate of new legisla- 
on placing restrictions on the free- 
ym of association and speech 


[.. current leadership elites of India 
id Pakistan that command state 
»wer, indeed across South Asia, bring 
ttle respite to the region. Instead of 
cognizing the true meaning and con- 
:quences of globalization — the pri- 
‘acy of transnational threats and thus 
` transnational cooperation, and the 
cation of both the sources of danger 
„society asalsothe solutions tothem 
‘pluralist social groups and associa- 
па! lıfe rather than solely in the state 
these governing elites have contri- 
1ted to bringing extremism and a 
ymetimes rabid nationalism to the 
те 

A nationalist India makes its 
2ghbours wary, an extremist leader- 
up makes Indian minorities wary In 
akistan the story 1s merely starker 
шагу elites are competing with 
eir own creation, militant elites, to 
‘tain ascendancy In both countries, 
hat we loosely call liberal groups, 
lvocates of real, functioning demo- 
'acy, of 1nter-faith harmony or even 
id fashioned individual secular val- 
2s, of human rights, are losing ground 

They are losing ground partly 
2cause the state elites can and often 
ousetheir powerto mould and mani- 
ulate publics No sadder demonstra- 
on 1s there of this phenomenon, of 
overnments breeding nations of 1gno- 
ince, than the period after the Pol, uran 
nd Chagar blasts of 1998, Pakistan's 


following India's Photographs and 
cartoons made their way across the 
region and the world showing people 
dancing in the streets, embracing mis- 
sile replicas, cheering on the nuclear 
holocaust 

On Buddha’s birthday ın 1998, 
there was national jubilation when 
India conducted nuclear tests Hindu 
extremists suggested that the radioac- 
tive desert sands in which the tests had 
been conducted be distributed across 
the nation In Pakistan, meanwhile, 
fnvolous talk aboutan ‘Islamic’ bomb 
was thrown around in acountry hous- 
ing thousands of committed Islamist 
extremists and a new nuclear weapons 
capability For the last two decades, 
the militarization of Pakistani public 
culture has been demonstrated by the 
architectural facts that 1n lieu of new 
ministries, hospitals or schools, the 
built environment in cities have been 
littered with sleek models of Shaheen 
and Ghauri missiles, replicas of tanks 
and aircraft, and even Disney World 
models ofthe Chaga: Hills 


A. aresult, in both India and Paki- 
stan, there is virtually no nuclear fear 
People seem to think of nuclear wea- 
pons as no more than larger tanks or 
bigger bombs This behaviour comes 
at a time when elites know well the 
effects of a blast Within three to five 
minutes of an accidental or purpose- 
ful exchange, and of winds running 
westtoeast, reports estimate that over 
12 million would be almost 1mmedi- 
ately dead with cross-generational 
devastation — radioactive contamina- 
tion, famine and disease Govern- 
ments, mainstream media and cultural 
czars do have the power to address this 
1gnorance but that most dangerous 
disease, nationalist euphoria, blinds 
themall 

Further, government sponsored 
textbooks that often teach false histo- 
ries and promote hatred rather than 


reconciliation between different faiths 
and communities, fanning the flames 
of social polarization among children, 
donothelp diffuse communal violence 
and inter-state hostility 1n the next 
generation Official Indian textbooks 
carry easily discernable anti-Muslim 
references while the Pakistan move- 
ment during partition ıs given short 
shrift, the unofficial but widely studied 
Vidya Bharati texts forexample, paint 
apicture of asingle culture India 

Meanwhile 1n Pakistan, text- 
books began, after the 1965 war, to 
glorify military heroes, and since the 
Zia period, toemphasize an exclusivist 
Muslim identity above others in Paki- 
stani nationhood Their contribution 
to destroying the original concept of 
Pakistani nationahty, and fanning the 
flames of anti-Hindu and anti-Indian 
sentiment among generations of 
school children ıs not insignificant 

Finally, with visa restrictions 
and blocks on communication, and 
harassment by the respective intelli- 
gence agencies of any cross-border 
interactions — many academics, jour- 
nalists and NGO activists cantelllong 
tales of such harassment — the ruling 
elites ensure the continuity of 1gno- 
rance, distance and enmity 


Given the static nature of state 
level politics and the behaviour of 
governing elites, are there any other 
ways to minimize the current critical 
obstacles to improved security in the 
region? The practical short term steps 
to a de-escalation of the current crisis 
are amply detailed in hundreds of 
recent Foreign Office communiqués, 
newspaper editorials and testimo- 
nies before the US Congress Their 
implementation, however, depends 
on whether Indian and Pakistani 
elites will ask themselves the hard 
questions 

And even these essential de- 
escalatory steps are ultimately pallia- 
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tives Inthe longerrun, whatis needed 
1s resources and political will aimed 
at the promotion of human security 
rather than state security alone Today, 
even at the height of the current crisis, 
a historic opportunity exists to adv- 
ance rather than set back long term 
goals of regional cooperation While 
global actors can play a supporting 
role, leadership for such an effort can 
only come from non-nationalistic, 
non-chauvinist, local organizations 
and movements Strengthening these 
groups and their cross border and 
community ties 15 vital 


С... ministries have long 
mouthed versions of the mantra of 
human security, pointing in global fora 
to the misery index of their peoples 
South Asian leaders publicly lament 
that their countries are afflicted with 
the world's highest illiteracy and 
child malnutrition rates Currently, the 
region is home to 40% of the world's 
poor and close to half its population 
lives below the international poverty 
line of $1 a day However, relatively 
few resources have been dedicated to 
addressing needs that directly link the 
fulfilment of families’ and society's 
basic needs to real security 

In this context of dire economic 
and social misery, of human insecuntty, 
there 1s the opportunity for adopting 
a human-centred approach, one that 
recognizes the potential of social ins- 
titutions to allay state security threats, 
such as the nuclear arms race, terror- 
1sm, and Indo-Pakistan rivalry (over 
Kashmir) — and also help build an 
alternative future for South Asia But 
the work mustbegin now 

Take the arena of nuclear wea- 
pons here, the situation between the 
two countries remains dangerous 
However sanguine Indian leaders are 
about the reliability of the Pakistani 
military not to start a conflagration 
and vice versa, the kinds of conven- 
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tional Indo-Pakistani flare-ups we 
are witnessing, the rise of new militant 
elites who might ‘capture’ nuclear sites, 
and the lack of routine CBMs and 
adequate, routinely used inter-state 
communications as well as internal 
command and control issues 1n Paki- 
stan, do not bode well for regional 
nuclear security 

Statistics vary some estimates 
say each side has several dozen nuclear 
warheads with most warheads being 
inthe 10-20 kiloton range Others say 
Pakistan has 25-50 nuclear warheads 
and India has between 100 and 150 In 
May 1998, when India and Pakistan 
conducted nuclear tests, South Asia 
truly did become, as President Clin- 
ton said, ‘the most dangerous place 
inthe world ' Despite sentimentin the 
region, this became so not only be- 
cause nuclear weapons were tested 
by non-first world countries, but also 
because of the radical instability of 
Indo-Pakistani relations The nation- 
alistic romance with the bomb and the 
public neglect of the effects of nuclear 
weapons 1s pervasive ın Pakistan 
and India, opposition to nuclear pro- 
grammes is considered anti-national- 
istand worse, anti-state 


j 5 refinement of nuclear doctrine 
alone by experts 1nside or alongside 
government, however, will not pro- 
vide sufficient security in the absence 
of a better informed and engaged 
population This ıs an important time 
to focus on educating South Asian 
publics about the effects of nuclear 
weapons If the mainstream regional 
media ıs responsible, the first thing ıt 
can do tomorrow morning 1s to widely 
disseminate the findings of recent 
studies, local and international, of the 
effects of a nuclear exchange Docu- 
mentaries, already made in India and 
Pakistan, should be widely shown 
The small, frail peace education 
movement is carried on the backs of 


civil society groups already overb: 
dened with advocacy on human па? 
environment and development issu 
They have few funds and fewer st 
to carry out their nuclear educati 
work Still, members ofthe movem 
runsmall-scale projects — videos, п 
essay competitions in schools — t 
they have neither the funds northe st. 
tocarry out broader nuclear educatic 
Expanding their work will not b 
quick fix, butitis vital Aboveall, Sot 
Asian’s citizens have a right to knc 
the true terror contained 1n the de: 
sions their governments are making 


E. not traditionally co 
sidered a foreign or security polr 
issue must be construed as such 
positive human security 1s to be ас} 
eved Without improved educati 
policies the dangers from sectari. 
and communal violence, terroris! 
and Indo-Pakistant hatreds will gro 
There are several aspects to this pro 
lem primary education policy remai 
long on promises and goals but shc 
on resources and implementatio 
especially in Pakistan Moreover, ge 
der inequality 1n education serious 
disadvantages women all over Sou 
Asia, India and Pakistan have fema 
illiteracy rates of 56% and 70% re 
pectively 

By 2005, forty per cent of tl 
region’s out-of-school children w. 
live here, according to a recent Oxfa 
study Extremist religious schools th 
preach hatred and fail to prepare bo: 
and girls for the workforce, such as tl 
RSS affiliated schools in India and tl 
madrasas 1n Pakistan require reco: 
sideration Toolsranging fromoutrig 
prohibition to registration with stri 
conditions must beconsidered The: 
problems require cooperation be 
ween government agencies and noi 
state community institutions th. 
shareacommitmentto regional peac 
and development 


Textbooks in general along with 
the teaching of history 1n particular 
must be reviewed No policy shifts at 
the national or regional level, by sol- 
diersorcivilians, no bus ndesto Lahore 
or tours of Agra by elites will bring 
peace to a subcontinent whose values 
are daily eroded by each successive 
generation learning the memory, ideas 
and language of inter-group hatred in 
their schools 


T. properly implement 'counter- 
terrorism' in the region, with special 
relevance in Kashmir, this strategy 
needs to be understood and practised 
as both a military intelligence finan- 
cial and socio-political strategy This 
1s so because terrorism 1s rooted in 
societies and supported by state ins- 
titutions The only effective way to 
eliminate terrorist infrastructure 15 to 
replace it with something else One 
cannot fight something with nothing, 
one has to put in place something that 
people 1n the country recognize as 
good, necessary, and valuable 

Whatis needed inthe region and 
especially 1n Kashmir then are strate- 
gies both to tear down terrorist infra- 
structure militarily but also to build 
economic and social counter 1пїга- 
structure, 1 e to work with the diverse 
array of Kashmiri communities to 
reduce the poverty, embitterment and 
repression of recent decades This 1s 
the challenge faced by government 
institutions that must create the space 
and help provide resources along with 
private philanthropies, global aid 
agencies and most importantly local 
civil society groups who specialize in 
building economic and social infra- 
structures within a value framework 
of diversity and pluralism 

Finally, 1f the hoped for thaw 
in the current Indo-Pakistan crisis 
occurs, with the safe passage of elec- 
tions in Kashmir and Pakistan this 
fall, the one set of policies that govem- 


ments might review to encourage 
civil society cross-border partner- 
ships, is that on visas, travel and com- 
munication The human inexperience 
and subsequent ignorance of one 
another that exists between Indians 
and Pakistanis 1s a serious hindrance 
to long termefforts at regional coope- 
ration 

This 1s not to say that proximity 
and knowledge automatically breed 
love, indeed, neighbourhoods often 
breed enmity and violence — witness 
the Shia-Sunni sectarian violence in 
Pakistan or that 1n Gujarat circa 
2002 But proximity and knowledge 
can also cultivate leadership and 
creativity among regional and inter- 
national societal groups that aspire 
to build regional cooperation The 
women's movement and the human 
rights movement across the region 
have already provided ample exam- 
plesofexemplary cross-border leader- 
ship 


T. conclude, if current U S interests 
intheregioncontribute to acooling off 
of Indo-Pakistan tensions, even to 
dialogue on all items on the regional 
agenda including Kashmir, that will 
be to the good The new U S policy 
of dual bilateralism will have paid 
dividends But this 1s not a panacea 
tobereliedupon Onekey is identify- 
ing and strengthening those forward 
looking few among state elites in 
Pakistan and India who recognize that 
the greatest contribution that states 
can make 1s to acknowledge and cre- 
ate room for the leadership of their 
progressive, pluralist societal institu- 
tions Without the vision of human 
security espoused by these social 
groups and their intellectual leader- 
ship, none of the dangers facing the 
region—nuclear war, terror, and unend- 
ing military rivalry between India 
and Pakistan — will be adequately 
addressed 
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Emerging perspectives 


JN DIXIT 
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ANY examination of the emerging 
perspectives on global security has to 
note certain macro-level develop- 
ments and attitudinal changes that 
have occurred the world over in the 
lastdecade orso These are the reflec- 
tions of an apparent democratisation 
of international relations, resulting in 
not only the nation states butnon-state 
actors from civil societies influenc- 
ing international politics Second, the 
information revolution, compressing 
the globe into a far more interactive 
entity, both in sociological and eco- 
nomic terms 

Third, the incremental erosion 
of state sovereignty due to technologi- 
cal reasons and the changes п power 
equations (with the United States 
emerging as the overwhelming hub of 
power) Fourth, the end of ideological 


and politico-military confrontation 
with the termination of the Cold War 
(and the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union) Fifth, the appearance of anew 
multilateralism where the United 
Nations and its agencies are now play- 
ing a secondary role to multilateral 
economic and security arrangements 
being put in place under the guidance 
of the US And sixth, the linking of 
issues of human rights, good govern- 
ance and management of environment 
to security issues by the international 
community 

Added to these is the focused 
concern about countering terrorism 
which poses a threat to existing state 
structures, both domestically and 
across national frontiers The attitudh- 
nal change in international thinking on 
security issues emanates from these 


naterial developments An elabora- 
«on of this assertion should precede 
he Indo-centric prognoses on con- 
erns and prospects of our security 
When assessing the security 
oncerns and threat perceptions of any 
ountry, the conventional approach is 
o examine (a) the political and secu- 
ity environment of the region in 
vhich it ıs located, the nature of its 
elations with and its attitudes towards 
ts neighbours and vice versa, (b) the 
nilitary doctrines, (c) the forces dep- 
oyment postures, (d) the weapons 
;ystem capacities of countries in the 
egion, and (e) aboveall, the interplay 
of defence and foreign policy objec- 
1ves of othercountries inthe area 


T. interests and policy objectives 
of the great powers in country-specific 
ind region-specific terms, from the 
strategic and military points of view 
ire inherent 1n this approach Con- 
septs governing this approach are 
‘rst, intrusive political and likely 
military threat perception, second, 
leterrence of such threats, and third, 
lefence against such threats 1f and 
when they become operational 

This approach to defining secu- 
"ity concerns 1s both limited and 
inadequate A broader definitional 
conceptualisation of ‘security’ 1s nec- 
зѕѕагу Ensuring the security of any 
society or state implies the creation of 
conditions which will contribute to 
tts politico-social consolidation and 
its territorial integrity, the sustaining 
of these conditions guaranteeing its 
existence and survival and finally, 
safeguarding the freedom of options 
and capacities of the country to sur- 
vive in a changing and recurrently 
volatile international environment 
subject to competing and conflicting 
national interests 

Ensuring security, therefore, 
transcends strategic and military fac- 
tors it involves political, economic, 


social, technological and environ- 
mental factors and inputs The valid- 
ity of this argument has acquired 
added relevance ın the post-Cold 
War period because of the incremen- 
tal trend of international regulatory 
regimes being put into place which 
govern activities in the spheres oftech- 
nology, space, exploration, nuclear 
energy, human rights and the environ- 
ment 

The point to be noted 1s that these 
regimes have not been formulated by 
consensus or detailed deliberations at 
the UN or any genuinely representa- 
tive multilateral forum but have, so 
far, mostly been created by the great 
powers and the industrially and tech- 
nologically advanced countries They 
also happen to be discriminatory, 
whateverthe practical considerations 
or rationale for such discriminatory 
arrangements may be 


S. 1s the context ın which India's 
security concerns and threat percep- 
tions are evolving These are the ingre- 
dients in India’s changing defence and 
foreign policy orientations Contem- 
porary concerns and perceptions, 
without doubt are a consequence of 
the ferment and change which have 
characterised international relations 
| India's territorial integrity remains 
under threat from Pakistan, due to its 
claims on Jammu and Kashmir and 
from China, due to the still unresolved 
boundary dispute In the latter case, 
the threat 1s not operational, as ıt was 
till the late 1980s It shall nevertheless 
remain till a Sino-Indian agreement 
can be reached on the subject 

2 Internal centrifugal forces continue 
to affect India’s geo-political unity 
There ire demands for secession from 
segments of the population in Jammu 
and Kashmir and the Northeastern 
provinces of India Incipient separa- 
tist aspirations have been expressed 
by some groups ın Tamil Nadu, Pun- 


jab, Orissa and North Bengal on and 
off since the late 1950s/early 1960s 

3 Adversary relations with Pakistan 
and China and military conflicts with 
these countries have resulted 1n India 
having to divert its scarce financial 
material and trained manpowerresou- 
rces for defence purposes, thereby 
reducing capacity to formulate and 
implement social and economic poli- 
cies for national consolidation and 
reconstruction 

4 Barring Bhutan and Maldives, 
India’s relations with its other neigh- 
bours — Nepal, Sri Lanka, Myanmar, 
Bangladesh and Pakistan (which falls 
into a special hostile category) — have 
remained problematic for one reason 
or another This pattern continues 

With Nepal, the points of worry have 
been its trying to play China against 
India, differences of opinion regard- 
ing trade and transit 15sues (which 
crop up periodically), and differing 
views on water resources utilisation 
for agricultural purposes and power 
generation 


W. Srı Lanka, there were first 


the ıssues of the cıtızenshıp of Tamıls 
of Indian origin who migrated to 
Ceylon in the 19th century to work in 
the tea plantations there, and deter- 
mining the Jurisdiction of the two 
countries on coastal islands off India’s 
peninsular coast without disrupting 
the traditional rights of fishermen of 
both countries From the late '70s the 
Tamil-Sinhala ethnic conflict ım- 
pacted on the politics of Tamil Nadu, 
leading to Indian mediation and then 
interventionin Sn Lanka Though rela- 
tions are normal now, the ethnic cri- 
sis casts a shadow over these relations 
With Myanmar the memory of 
the expulsion of the Indian commu- 
nity ın the 1960s and 1970s still ran- 
kles in the Indian mindset India has 
forged a working relationship with the 
SLORC military regime in Rangoon, 
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but Indian public opinion has not yet 
reconciledto the non-fulfilmentofthe 
democratic verdict of the people of 
Myanmar This attitude has prevailed 
since General Ne Win's assumed 
power Finally, Myanmar's economic 
and defence relations with China 
remain a matter of interest to India 


W. Pakıstan and Bangladesh, 
the points of dispute are too well 
known to need elaboration, particu- 
larly since both countries were one 
political entity tll 1971 Bangladesh's 
creation and India's support to the 
process have not made much of a dif- 
ference, in fact, оп many issues Bang- 
ladesh has reverted to the former 
‘East Pakistan’ adversarial postures 
towards India 

5 Pakistan’s attempts to influence the 
attitude and policies of India’s other 
direct neighbours as also the Islamic 
countries, with a view to generating 
apprehensions amongst them against 
India, have posed a continuing chal- 
lenge to Indian security interests 

6 Foreign countries and foreign 
thinktanks questioning the practica- 
bility of India's survival as a polity 
because of the religious, ethnic and 
linguistic plurality has been a recur- 
rent refrain which India has had to 
(and will have to) counter 1n one form 
or the other 

7 Foreign military bases and foreign 
military presence, including the dep- 
loyment of strategic and tactical 
nuclear weapons systems 1n India's 
neighbourhood, 1n the northern rea- 
ches of the Indian Ocean and in the 
Arab and African littoral countries, 
has been a matter of apprehension to 
India The end of the Cold War has dis- 
continued this force deployment pos- 
ture, whether 1t was Diego Garcia or 
whether the forces were sea-borne or 
airborne 

8 China’s overwhelming nuclear 
capacities and the presence of nuclear 
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weapons in the Asian and Indian 
Ocean region have influenced India's 
defence planning since 1964 


E in 1991, the U S Department 
of Defence circulated a policy note, 
*Forward Defence Planning for the 
US’ in the aftermath of the Gulf War 
The Department, while referring to 
prospects and policy objectives 1n 
South Asia, held the view that one of 
the most 1mportant tasks of the U S 
wasto prevent India from dominating 
its neighbours, especially Pakistan 
Consequently, Pakistan's economic 
and military capacity should be builtup 
to balance Indian regional ambitions 

Jerrold Elkin, faculty member of 
the U S Aır Force Academy was more 
direct He declaredthat, "The govern- 
ment of India maintains three princi- 
pal strategic objectives consolidating 
its position as hegemon (sic) ш South 
Asia grounded on military superiority 
over Pakistan and lesser regional ac- 
tors, achieving military paramountcy 
throughout the Indian Ocean, and 
accreting sufficient armed power to 
press successfully status elevation 
demands on the international com- 
munity’ 

The end of the Cold War pro- 
vided India with the opportunity to 
remove these anxieties By 1991, 
India had commenced a dialogue for 
defence cooperation with the US A 
Similar contact was established with 
Indonesia, Malaysia and Australia 
Exchange of visits between armed 
forces personnel increased Joint 
naval exercises were undertaken with 
the US and other countries India 
showed greater transparency about 
its military and strategic intentions 
Cooperation in the Indian Ocean 
region, rather than domination of the 
region has been the Indian objective 

Conventional wisdom has it that 
the disappearance ofthe Soviet Union 
and U S A 's victory in the Gulf War 


have led to these trends which wil 
govern international relations 1n the 
foreseeable future First, the world ha: 
become unipolar with the U S as the 
powercentre Second, there will have 
to be consensus among the great pow- 
ers on important international 1ssue: 
in the UN under the leadership of the 
US A Third, the international com- 
munity will have to conform to eco- 
nomic and technological regime: 
which are considered necessary by 
the great powers for ensuring a stable 
new world order 


E ER 1 some validity 1n this prog- 
nosis, but it ts not entirely accurate 
The world might have become unipo- 
lar in military terms, with the U S as 
the focal point of power, but other 
power centres do exist and are likely 
to emerge in terms of economic and 
technological capacities Western 
European countries, Japan, the Rus- 
sian Federation and China cannot be 
written off as second-class powers in 
globalequations 

India's prime security concern is 
tocope with amore complex and com- 
petitive international situation Now, 
without the leverage of a stable politi- 
cal equation with one of the super- 
powers, new political relationships, 
strategic ties and defence equations 
have to be forged Diversified eco- 
nomic and technological links have 
been established with a number of 
countries given the erosion of arrange- 
ments which existed earlier, particu- 
larly with the Soviet Union and East 
European countries 

The threat to, and restrictions on, 
India as well as other developing 
countries emerge from the new con- 
cept of the ‘danger of dual technologies 
falling into the hands of irresponsible 
states ’ The Iran-Iraq war and Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait created this con- 
cern among the advanced industrial 
countries Simply put, the apprehen- 


sion regarding dual use technologies, 
material or equipment 1s that such 
technologies can be usedfor peaceful 
as wellas military purposes 


L. me illustrate this point the met- 
allurgy processes used for manufac- 
turing milk containers can also be used 
for making gun barrels So, the logic 
is that such technologies should not 
be exported to ‘irresponsible’ coun- 
tries such as Iraq, Iran, or Libya or 
tension-prone areas such as South 
Asia, and 1f such technologies are 
exported or transferred at all, they 
should be under arrangements which 
ensure strict monitoring and trans- 
parency India has faced problems 
on this count regarding the import of 
a number of items for industrial and 
research purposes from the USA, 
U K and Germany 

It is obvious that a recurrent 
handicap ın sustaining and updating 
India's technological capacities 1s a 
significant hurdle in ensuring Indian 
security Needless to say, India cannot 
quite reconcile itself to the ıdea of 
being clubbed with Libya or Iraq 
Renowned institutions such as the 
Indian Institutes of Technology and 
the Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, among others, have 
come up against problems of non- 
availability as well as non-supply of 
equipment and technologies from 
advanced countries in spheres such as 
lasers, fibre optics, genetic engineer- 
ing, biochemistry, computers and 
electronics Since 1991, India has had 
to undertake a series of separate bila- 
teral negotiations with different coun- 
triesto resolve these problems 

India's space exploration acti- 
vities and technologies have been 
viewed with suspicion and reservation 
by the great powers India's nuclear 
weaponisation in May 1998, and its 
capabilities to manufacture and 
deploy Intermediate Range Ballistic 


Missiles (Agni) and the parallel acqui- 
sition of similar capacities by Pakistan 
has resulted in a qualitative change in 
the strategic equations and security 
environmentin South Asia Theachie- 
vements of the two countries in this 
area also signifies that technological 
restrictions fromthe major powers are 
not insurmountable Nevertheless, 
apart from India declaring a morato- 
rium on further nuclear tests and mis- 
sile development, ın some respects, 1t 
remains committed to the elimination 
of weapons of mass destruction 


T. following points are notewothy 
a) India1sa member-cum-signatory of 
the international convention banning 
chemical weapons 

b) India co-sponsored, along with the 
United States, a resolution at the UN 
General Assembly in 1993 to work 
towards not only a comprehensive test 
ban treaty butalso an agreement tocut 
off and ultimately ban the production 
of fissile material Both these items 
were to be nondiscriminatory and uni- 
formly and universally applicable to 
all countries 

c) India supported the creation of the 
UN arms export and import register 
and the attendant monitoring mecha- 
nisms and procedures 

d) India may be willing to be a partner 
in the missile technology control 
regime 1f coopted as a member and 
accorded the rights, discretions and 
privileges which the seven founding 
members of the regime enjoy 

e) India has always been willing to be 
transparent about its nuclear space and 
missile programmes, 1f the procedures 
andregimes governing these activities 
are applied 1n a nondiscriminatory 
and impartial manner to members of 
the international community, regard- 
less oftheirtechnological or weapons 
capacity status 

f)Last, but notthe least, leaving aside 
the 1nternational aspects of India's 


approach, and despite its security con- 
cerns, India’s nuclear, space and mis- 
sile development programmes are 
under civilian control They are ac- 
countable to the Indian Parliament, 
which, in itself, 15 a safeguard against 
any inclination towards military 
adventurism in these spheres by tech- 
nocrats or the executive branch of 
the government Having said all this, 
India remains concerned about chal- 
lenges to 115 technology development 
potentialities 1n these spheres 


Ls non-military, but never- 
theless significant threats to India’s 
security and territorial integrity are as 
follows 

1) The break up of the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia have eroded the sanc- 
tity or legitimacy of plural societies as 
well as multiethnic, multilingual and 
multireligious states The interna- 
tional community does not have the 
inclination to uphold the integrity of 
such states The logic 1s that if a super- 
power such as the Soviet Union could 
break up, there 1s no need to be overly 
concerned about other similar socie- 
ties facing fissiparous tendencies 

п) Rising levels of political conscious- 
ness, due to the information revolution, 
have heightened economic expecta- 
tions beyond the resource capacity 
of the Indian state and society The 
resulting tensions disrupt the law and 
order situation and lead to instability 
111) The same frustration has led to 
the emergence of sub-regional ethno- 
linguistic centrifugal trends 1n Indian 
politics Even more dangerous 1s the 
reflection of these trends through 
communal and religious identities and 
ideologies The agitation by disaf- 
fected Muslim groups їп Kashmir, 
‘Khalistanis’ in Punjab and various 
tribal and other cultural groupings in 
the Northeast manifested this phe- 
nomenon Interested foreign agencies 
have provided financial and political 
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support to separatist tendencies in 
India on the basis of religious ideo- 
logy Foreign Islamic and Christian 
educational and missionary activities 
in different parts of India possess this 
pernicious dimension, a cause of 
worry Kashmirand the Northeastern 
states of India have been especially 
subject to such pressure 

1v) The social and political reaction 
to these trends, 1n fact, 1n the form of 
a backlash from the majority Hindu 
community isequally worrisome The 
increasing appeal and credibility of 
Hindureligious political parties among 
Indian masses found expression ın the 
destructton of the Babri Mosque on 6 
December 1992, as well as in state 
levelelectionresults The latest manı- 
festation of this phenomenon was 
the communal riots in Gujarat in 
which the state government played a 
dubious role 


Cona antagonism between 
700-odd million Hindus and about 
120 million Muslims ın India can tear 
apart the fabric of Indian polity Secu- 
larism ts not only an ideal buta neces- 
sity to sustain the Indian Republic 
This imperative has been endangered 
by recent political trends Here, а point 
to be emphasized 1s that the large and 
important minorities in the Indian 
state should realise that their own well 
being and civil liberties can be ensured 
only if they acknowledge that they 
have to live in harmony with the majo- 
rity community and аге sensitive to its 
concern and interests 

v) However, even the majority Hindu 
community now stands fragmented, 
there is internal alienation and politi- 
cal tension within thecommunity The 
emergence of caste-based parties 
such as the Bahujan Samay Party (rep- 
resenting non-high caste Hindus), the 
Farmers Party led by agricultural 
leader Mahendra Singh Tikait, and 
$0 on is symptomatic of this trend 
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Bthno-linguistic/caste-based political 
parties with sub-regional identities 
such as the AIADMK in Tamil Nadu 
and the Telugu Desam party inAndhra 
Pradesh are other collective sociopo- 
litical expressions of the same trend, 
challenging the consolidation of the 
Indian Republic in political as well as 
territorial terms 

v1) There ıs a growing demand for 
restructuring relations between the 
central and the state governments 
witha view to delegating more power 
and jurisdiction tothe states Given the 
tenuous experiment in democratic 
federalism which India has under- 
taken, and given the centrifugal forces 
affecting the Indian state, this demand 
poses serious security concerns In 
overall terms, however, recasting 
centre-state relations with more auto- 
nomy for the states seems necessary 
for preserving Indian unity 

уп) Rapid economic reforms and 
modernisation undertaken by India 
since June 1991, has created regional 
imbalances in development, employ- 
ment, income, and industrialisation 

The central government faces the 
difficult task of ensuring that these 
imbalances do not cross thresholds 
of political patience and tolerance of 
people inthe comparatively deprived 
regions of the country Another aspect 
of the same problem 1s the widening 
gulf between the incomes and living 
standards of the affluent and the urban 
middle classes on the one hand, and 
the rest of the population on the 
other The recurrence of, and increase 
1n, civil strife has to be contended 
with 

уш) The last mentioned factor has 
impinged on the role of the Indian 
Army, as the Constitution and the cıvıl 
and criminal procedure codes provide 
for the armed forces coming to the 
aid of civil authorities in moments of 
serious crisis In recent years, the fre- 
quency and continuity with which the 
Indian Army has been deployed to 


maintain civil law and order has cre- 
ated anxieties among Indian mili- 
tary commanders for two reasons 
First, the army, 1f enmeshed in cıvıl- 
тап duties, will get politicised, and 
second, its professional competence 
in dealing with external threats may 
consequently diminish 
1X) Increasing trends of domestic fer- 
ment portend the likelihood of coali- 
tion governments based on temporary 
multiparty equations, therefore, lead- 
ing to political instability Anticipat- 
ing these possibilities, a number of 
politicians, lawyers and intellectuals 
haveadvocated constitutional reforms 
toconvertthe present governmentinto 
a presidential form on the pattern fol- 
lowedintheU S 
x) Criminalisation of electoral politics 
and increasing levels of corruption in 
high places has affected the credibi- 
lity ofthe government, both at the cen- 
treand inthe states Inthe public mind, 
disenchantment and scepticism about 
politicians and, more tragically, about 
political institutions have adversely 
affected national cohesion and purpo- 
siveness This situation poses a basic 
threat to India’s stability and unity 
x1) Above all, the national consensus 
on security, defence and foreign 
policy, which existed during the first 
decade and a half following India’s 
independence, no longer exists This 
consensus had cut across 1deologi- 
caland party lines Today, whilethere 
may be agreement on safeguarding 
India's territorial integrity and unity, 
there are divergent views about inter- 
national equations to be established, 
defence capacities to be acquired, 
regional security arrangements to be 
forged (or in which to participate), as 
well as on issues such as nuclear 
nonproliferation and missile develop- 
ment This state of affairs complicates 
defence and foreign policy planning 
Against this backdrop, Indian 
security concerns and objectives in the 
coming years would be 


1) To structure suitable equations 
with the emergence of centres of 1n- 
fluence and powerinthe world, which 
will secure India's unity, territorial 
integrity as well as well-being India 
does not perceive the world as uni- 
polar, (While the U S 1s 1mportant, 
Europe, China, the ASEAN region 
and Japan are equally significant 
areas for Indian interests ) 

2) To ward off externally supported 
political movements and insurgencies 
threatening India’s territorial integrity 
andunity 

3) To manage the continuing adverse 
drift in Indo-Pakistan relations and not 
allow it to degenerate 1nto a military 
conflict 

4) To establish stable and friendly 
working relationships with other 
neighbours and thus ensure a positive 
security environment in the region by 
forging reasonable compromises on 
points of differences withthem Rela- 
tions with China, and resolving the 
boundary dispute with that country, 
remains a matter of priority in this 
context 

5) To ensure access to sophisticated 
technologies of all categories to meet 
India'seconomic and defence require- 
ments and to resist pressures by big 
powers against this Indian interest by 
political and diplomatic means 

6) To establish relations with Islamic 
countries in orderto ensure they don't 
become party to Pakistani strategies 
that are designed to threaten India 

7) To strengthen the UN and support 
the reorganisation of 1ts major organs 
so asto make the latter more represen- 
tative and, more important, prevent 
theUN from becoming an instrument 
ofsuperpower policies and objectives 
(this 1s politically unrealistic, but 
should remain an Indian objective, 
nevertheless) 

8) To gain admission to newly emerg- 
ing regional and sub-regional eco- 
nomic and security arrangements, 
particularly those involving the Asian 


region, as this would subserve and 
consolidate India’s political exist- 
ence, territorial integrity and defence 
as well as economic security India's 
aspirations and expectations ın rela- 
tion to the ASEAN and APEC are 
cases т point 

9) To recast the terms of reference 
and orientation of the Non-aligned 
Movement and make it relevant to 
transformations in the international 
situation Even if this objective ıs not 
achievable, India should retain its 
freedom of options in foreign and 
defence policies, and should be real- 
istic enough to detach itself from 
NAM 1f it remains a shibboleth and 
ashell 

10) To oppose all forms of religious 
and ideological extremism — internal 
andexternal 

11) To continue its efforts to bring 
about nondiscriminatory universal 
nuclear and conventional disarma- 
ment, but not to accept discriminatory 
arrangements which affect India's 
security 

12) To pay particular attention to 
countering domestic centrifugal trends 
as they pose a more potent threat to 
India’s unity and security India's his- 
torical experience of foreign invasions 
and colonialism and the reasons for 
their success should make it concen- 
trate on negating internal threats and 
divisiveness by political, socioeco- 
nomic and constitutional means 

13) Indiais, and should remain unper- 
turbed by the deliberately motivated 
and pernicious strategic image as a 
self-opinionated hegemony being 
projected by certain western think 
tanks and academic circles Com- 
pared to the U S A, China, and Rus- 
sia (even after the break up of the 
SovietUnion, Indiadoes nothave any 
ambition or greater capacity to create 
an area of influence in South Asia The 
0 8 ° involvement with creating a 
new world order, China’s general 
approach towards South East Asia 
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and Russia's continturig policies оѓ 
intrusive influence 18 East Europe -- 
and Central Asia merit the term ‘hege- _. 
mony' more than Indian policies? 
India interprets such accusations as 
motivated by a desire to ensure that it 
does not achieve a status in the inter- 
national community commensurate 
with ts size, resources, capacities and 
commitmentto democracy 


Ties specific conceins have to be 
met ın the context of certain new 
macro-level trends ın international 
politics, and some challenges which 
are almost elemental in their итрог- 
tance At the most comprehensive 
level, state security involves territo- 
rial integrity, internal unity and cohe- 
sion, sovereignty in fashioning 
policies and the ability to choose 
options related to foreign relations, 
defence and socio-economic develop- 
ment 

АП these criteria territorial, 
political and economic — affecting the 
autonomy of nation states are under 
question and in the process oferosion, 
not only in terms of declared trends 
in international politics but due to the 
new world order dominated by the 
United States and to an extent by a 
small number of industrialised pow- 
ersinthe world 

The process of globalization 
underpinned by the logic and objec- 
tive of free market economics poses 
a profound challenge to freedom of 
economic options of less developed 
nation states The imperative of dis- 
tributive social Justice 1s not pait of 
the lexiconof globalization Similarly, 
state sovereignty 1s now subject to 
what one would call neo-multilatet a- 
lism being evolved under the guidance 
of the United States 

In formal policy statements the 
United States has articulated a new 
framework for international security 
which it desires The plan is to fash- 
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топ security consultations and infor- 
mal defence cooperation under Arti- 
cle 51 of the Chapter which allows 
countries of different regions to put 
in place regional defence and security 
arrangements on their own initiative 
outside the framework of the United 
Nations and its Security Council In 
other words, the advocacy 1s for a 
kind of ‘Pax Americana’ where such 
arrangements would be put 1n place 
both institutionally and operationally 
under the guidance of the United 
States and its closest allies 

It 15 also pertinent to examine 
this approach in the context of a the- 
sis propounded by President Jimmy 
Carter's National Security Adviser 
Zibignew Brezenskion U S A 'srela- 
tions with the rest of the world His 
view is thatthe U S would be the hub 
of global power equations in the 21st 
century The rest of the world can be 
divided into three categories of nation 
states, namely, the vassal states, the 
tributary states and a few countries 
which may pose a challenge to U S 
domination of world politics 


M.. of Western Europe, North 
and South America fall in the first 
category A number of countries in 
North Africa, the Middle Eastand the 
Asia Pacific region are assessed as 
tributary states, willing to acquiesce 
in this emerging world order Coun- 
tries which could pose a challenge 
to the U S are China, the Russian 
Federation, Iran and Iraq Africa, 
south ofthe Sahara, 15 considered un- 
importantin the new scheme of things 
except Nigeria, Congo and South 
Africa 

As far as these three countries 
are concerned, they could be per- 
suaded to become ‘tributary states’ 
Regional organisations and groupings 
of all these countries would have a 
dominant U S. presence The sover- 
eignty of the individual nation states 
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1$ to be progressively circumscribed 
under these arrangements 


bosses: Brezenskithesis, 
1ssues which have been defined as 
matters of international concern, tran- 
scending national boundaries and 
priorities are energy security, environ- 
ment management, safeguarding 
communication systems of the world 
rooted ın new information technology 
and securing a stable international 
environment for international trade 
andeconomictransactions The cam- 
paignagainstterrorism and for demo- 
cracy, good governance and human 
rights ıs considered a matter of global 
concern, relevant not only to state 
security but human security and the 
security of civil societies 

The sanctity of the territorial 
integrity and national Jurisdiction of 
nation states 1s subject to legitimised 
international intrusive action based 
on advocacy of good governance and 
human rights Observing the policy 
orientations of the US and other 
major powers on issues like energy 
security and security for international 
economic trade and technological 
relauons during the last decade and a 
half, one gets clear indications that 
the substance of these policies aim at 
ensuring U S /western dominance in 
the spheres of access and control of 
natural resources, assuring discrimi- 
natory access to the markets of the 
developing countries, and ensuring 
that the technological superiority of 
theU S and its closest allies 1s main- 
tained to the maximum extent possi- 
ble,totheexclusion ofothercountries 

Restrictiveinternational regimes 
governing transfer of technologies 
basedonthe doctrine of dual usetech- 
nologies, the prevention of horizontal 
proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
missiles put 1n place over the last two 
decades confirm this assessment This 
advocacy 1s underpinned by politico- 


strategic concepts like ‘Axis of Evii 
declared by President Bush and th 
selective and arrogant definitione 
identity of states as ‘irresponsible’ c 
‘rogue’ states 

The manner in which the WTC 
agreements have been 1mplemente: 
since 1996 and the modifications t 
these agreements sought by the Unite: 
States seems to be aiming at legitimis 
ing discriminatory non-tariff barriers 
smacking of protectionism 1n favou 
ofthe advanced countries 

India faces the abiding chal 
lenge of maintaining 15 plural ant 
secular political identity even as com 
munal and ethnic forces continue tc 
exert a centrifugal pressure Then 
the demographic pressures on th: 
nation states constituting South Asi: 
will generate trends of mass migra 
tion, food and water shortages anc 
unemployment, leading to socia 
unrest further affecting India’s’: 
political stability and economic deve- 
lopment 


l. conclusion, two questions demanc 
an answer How has India respondec 
to these challenges and second, how 
should Indiarespond to them in future 
It ıs clear that India does not have the 
leverage of interstate equations in : 
unipolar world to adopt a confronta 
tionist approach towards the powe: 
centres of the world dominated by the 
United States Having said this, onc 
feels that India’s response has beer 
over-submissive and devoid of cali 
bration and careful calculation Indiar 
foreign and strategic policy response: 
to the US on important issues anc 
critical events has been of succumb: 
ing to superpower pressure withou 
calculating whether there would bi 
appropriate positive U S. response tc 
India's concerns and interests 
Though some American res 
ponses have been marginally useful tc 
India within a limited framework, like 


onthe issue of nuclear weaponisation, 
terrorism and transfer of technology 
and economic flows, presently we 
would certainly fall under the cat- 
egory of Brezenski's ‘tributary state’, 
1f not ‘vassal state’ 

Since December 2001, our Pak- 
istan policy seems to be oscillating 
between bravado and ambiguity 
Listening to international advice to 
remain restrained may have been 
necessary up to a point but it ıs diffi- 
cult to accept inaction in the face of 
continuing subversive terroristactivi- 
ties by Pakistan Equally, we have 
taken policy positions and actions 
which lack strategic manoeuvrability 
and tactical flexibility India’s image 
as a soft and pliable state 1s substanti- 
ated by these policies The claim that 
India’s foreign and security policies 
have gathered increased international 
support cannot stand the test whether 
the support has served India's 1mme- 
diate and urgentconcerns and interests 
in substance 

The fundamental social, eco- 
nomic and demographic challenges 
that one has mentioned do not form 
part of the calculus of the current 
power structure of India 1n any mean- 
ingful or systemic manner, though it 
fashions India's policies One accepts 
that much time has to be spent on 
structuring policy responses to emerg- 
ing contingencies and events, butthis 
should not be at the cost of negating 
the need for systematic, practical, 
long-term policy planning based on 
analytical prognoses and carefully 
structured deductive anticipation 

The focus seems to be on short- 
term political gains. While the cent- 
ral objective 1s to win elections, to 
achieve power, what 1s tragic 1s that 
the aspiration for power 15 not based 
onaconvictionthatit will be an sstru- 
ment to serve India's interests, in 
terms of stable governance, economic 
progress and ensuring national secu- 
rity in all its dimensions 


Pathways to security 


DEEPA OLLAPALLY 


FOR the first time 1n decades, India 
finds itself with security options that 
are generally attractive and open, both 
in South Asia and beyond This 1s true 
whether we consider India vis-a-vis 
the key regional players, China, Rus- 
sia and Pakistan or internationally, the 
US However, nothing can be taken 
for granted since the aftermath of Sep- 
tember 11 continues to buffet these 
states with their policies still 1n flux 
What 1s certain 1s that given the un- 
precedented U S global supremacy, 
the overriding goal of each of these 
states 1s to gain maximum leverage 
and influence with the U S. In that 
context, while minimizing conflict 
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with each other will be important, it 1s 
likely to be subordinated to their larger 
goal 


1, Iooking at India's security envi- 
ronment, several levels have to becon- 
sidered the international setting with 
the U S asthe central player, the outer 
regional arena with Russia, China and 
Afghanistan, the inner regional level 
with the Indo-Pakistan conflict at its 
core, and last but not least, India’s 1n- 
ternal position If we take the nuclear 
tests of 1998 as one marker of change, 
and U S President Bull Clinton’s trip 
to India as another key marker, it 1s 
safe to say that India’s fortunes had 
climbed beyond expectations in 1998, 
but that they have not met expecta- 
tions since 2000 The question that 
needs to be answered now 1s what the 
most recent marker, September 11, 
holds in store for Indian the short and 
longrun 

Asof IOSeptember 2001, Ame- 
rican perceptions of South Asia had 
crystallized to the point that ıt was 
describing future relations with India 
in terms of a strategic partnership At 
the same time, the U S showed clear 
signs of increasing frustration with 
its erstwhile Cold War ally, Pakistan, 
which was viewed as sliding toward 
a ‘failing state’ status While India 
was seen as an asset, Pakistan was 
becoming a liability The Bush admı- 
nistratton's interest in India has gone 
well beyond the economic realm 
which provided the initial impetus for 
improved relations, and 1s motivated 
in part by a geopolitical conception of 
international relations 

This conception tacitly sees 
India as a key emerging counter/bala- 
nce to Chinese power For the first 
time in 50 years, there 1s a growing 
strategic consensus between India 
andthe U S onthenature ofthe Asian 
balance of power neither want it to be 
dominated by China Neither U S nor 
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Indian policy-makers will articulate 
this consensus openly, but they tend to 
express fears about China in private 

U S -India military to military and 
defence establishment interactions 
illustrated by the meeting of the new 
Defense Policy Group on the Ameri- 
can side, and 115 Indian counterpart 
whuch are unprecedented, could lay 
the foundation for a deeper and more 
enlarged relationship 


Wi. the progress 1n Indo-U S 


relations had been steady since 2000, 
the U S war in Afghanistan and its 
re-engagement with Pakistan has 
thrown a wild card into the equation 
Forthe firsttimeever, Americans have 
closeties with both India and Pakistan 
There 1s little doubt that from the 
American perspective, the ability to 
have some leverage over both coun- 
tries 1s one of the biggest gains 1n the 
post 9/11 world Butas thecrisis on the 
subcontinent from December 2001 
on shows, the U S 1s not immune to 
the inevitable dilemmas arising out of 
trying to walka fine line between two 
hostile neighbours, thus leaving some 
room for India (and Pakistan) to push 
their own agendas vis-a-vis the U 5 
One of the unintended conse- 
quences of America’s war on terror- 
ism in Afghanistan, coupled with the 
crisis on the subcontinent, has been 
the evolution willy nilly, of a level of 
strategic clarity vis-a-vis the military 
situation surrounding Kashmir An 
international consensus seems to have 
emerged that eliminating Pakistan’s 
support for armed militancy 1n Kash- 
mir 1s instrumental in reducing the 
danger of war on the subcontinent 
There 1s also a strong view that given 
the nuclearization of the subcontinent, 
attempts to change existing borders or 
generally accepted demarcations such 
as the Line of Controi in Kashmir by 
military force, 1s not going to be tole- 
tated This 15 rooted in fears of esca- 


lation from conventional war to m 
clear conflict, which has become 
central concern of the U S /intern: 
tional community without referenc 
to the merits of the Kashmir insu 
gency one way or the other 

India’s openly ‘coercive dipk 
macy’ of unprecedented militar 
mobilization and war threats since tł 
December 2001 attack on the India 
Parhament was viewed by Pakistan: 
an untenable position for India Th 
confidence was based on the fact thi 
India did not possess very good mil 
tary options given the dispersal ¢ 
terrorist camps and facilities acros 
the LoC, and that despite a conven 
tional military superiority, Pakistan’ 
nuclear weapons eficctively wipe 
out India’s military advantage 

Pakistan's calculation appeare 
to be well founded at first, with th 
U S and other western countrie 
calling on India to ‘de-escalate’, des 
pite lack of visible action by Genere 
Pervez Musharraf to stop the infiltra 
tion. India could only draw the con 
clusion that the U S was simply to 
dependent on Pakistan in the we 
against Al Qaeda to pressure him t 
stop infiltration 


T.. dependence, which had serve 
it well so far after 9/11, was what Pak 
istan was counting on However, hint 
of resorting to nuclear war by Pakista 
and its unwillingness to shed its oppc 
sition to a no-first use policy, th 
ambivalent attitude detected in 1i 
actions on the ground against extrem 
ists, together with India’s continuin 
mobilization, shifted American polic 
preferences to the point of placin 
the burden of containing the crisis С 
Pakistan 

The joint approach taken E 
George Bush and Vladimir Putin Е 
the end of May 2002 to demand th; 
General Musharraf ‘permanently’ er 
his country's support of cross-bordt 


attacks against India, was a water- 
shed ! What the crisis on the subcon- 
tinent (and the war in Afghanistan for 
that matter) did for India was to draw 
attention to the links between militant 
groups and the Pakistani government 

Priortothis, these links were shrouded 
in ambiguity and disclaimers One les- 
son 1s that America’s anti-terrorism 
policy on the subcontinent 1s still 
evolving, and that neither Pakistan nor 
Indiacan take anything for granted 


1, this connection, having raised the 
ante in the crisis with Pakistan, India 
has also raised the stakes in Kashmir, 
which inturn could rebound toIndia’s 
disadvantage down the road A miti- 
gating factor for India may be that its 
unrelenting opposition to external 
influence on Kashmur has over time 
led to an acceptance by the interna- 
tional community regarding the real- 
istic Irmits of its role 

Apart from the long term trends 
inIndiaof economic growth, strategic 
capability and democratic stability, 
all which drive Indo-U S. relations, 
post-September 11 concerns have 
converged upon making the region's 
politics more ‘moderate’ Accordingto 
U S reports, Al Qaeda terrorist cells 
orpresence may be found in 60 differ- 
ent countries One assessment con- 
cludes that "The internal workings of 
Pakistani or Saudi or Indonesian min- 
istnes and intelligence services 1s now 
a matter of extreme national interest 
to the United States, and 1t1s prepared 
to exert ıts power in order to get those 
entities to operate in a manner that 
coheres with American interests °? 

In the final analysis, as has been 
the case for much of the past decade, 
American policy toward Pakistan 1s 
likely to be motivated by rescuing it 


1 The New York Times, 26 May 2002 


2 ‘The Cheney Tour A Confrontation of 
Fears’, Strategic Forecasting, 18 March 2002 


from further political, economic and 
social derailment Thus U S policy 
may be expected to have an ‘India 
first’ quality about it, though not an 
“India only’ policy 


T. interestin counter-terrorism and 
the promotion of moderate Islamic 
States 1n the region 1s not only shared 
by Indiaandthe U S , butalso by Rus- 
sia, China, and the new government in 
Afghanistan Pakistan’s position on 
this remains rather mixed given the 
competing domestic pressures on the 
government Howeverstrong General 
Musharraf's own commitment 1s to 
this goal, he faces the huge challenge 
of militant groups and radical Islam- 
ist sentiments that are deeply en- 
trenched 1n Pakistani society and 
state structures, from the intelligence 
services toeducation The only really 
effective way of breaking their hold 
1s to offer democratic governance 
and genuine economic development, 
both in extremely short supply in 
Pakistan 

The uncertainty and skepticism 
about how far the Pakistani govern- 
ment will go, and how successful the 
effort will be, ıs no doubt entering into 
the calculations of the regional actors 
who have most to lose from the per- 
sistence of jihad: elements 1л their 
neighbourhood Both China and Rus- 
51а are seriously concerned about 
challenges to territorial sovereignty 
from Islamic movements (militant or 
otherwise), from Xinjiang, the west- 
ern province bordering Central Asia, 
and Chechnya, respectively 

The Chinese, whose approach to 
South Asian the past has been clearly 
Pakistan centred, may be reassessing 
its continuing utility The trip to India 
by Premier Zhu Rongji and his high 
powered delegation 1n January 2002 
which included a much publicized 
stop in Bangalore amidst talk of tech- 
nology cooperation, ts a sign of Chi- 


na’s search for diversifying its options 
onthe subcontinent 

This 15 not to suggest that China 
is ready to give up its historic drive to 
‘contain’ India and tie it down in South 
Asia, or that it will easily relinquish 
military-technical links with Pakistan 
Rather, displaying typical pragma- 
tism, China's relationship with Paki- 
stan may increasingly serve as an 
insurance policy against India to 
check the latter’s military role, rather 
than an active partnership underwrit- 
ten by ablank check 

China also needs to keep its 
options open because at the interna- 
tional strategic level, it 15 becoming 
the ‘odd man out’, exemplified by 
the impact of the American missile 
defence system Although U S plan 
for a missile defense system was 
greeted with extreme skepticism from 
nearly all important quarters, includ- 
ing the Europeans, Russia, China and 
India, the last two years have wit- 
nesseda significant falling off of criti- 
cism, with India nearly endorsing 1 It 
isnot that these countries have bought 
into the merits of missile defence, 
rather, the shift comes from their cal- 
culations of self interest (forexample, 
Russia’s apparent willingness to 
take an economic deal in return), and 
the futility of continued opposition 
Whichever way one looks at missile 
defence, the inescapable conclusion 
15 that China stands to lose the most, 
and be hemmed 1n the most 


А... a period of benign neglect, 
Russia has been resuscitating its long 
standing ties with India, culminating 
in the highly successful trip by Presi- 
dent Putin to India in October 2000, 
including an unprecedented visit to 
the nerve centre of the country’s nucl- 
ear establishment, Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre (BARC) This held 
importance in both substance and 
symbolism since it served to rescue 
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India from international diplomatic 
1solation on the nuclear question, as 
well as sanctions against nuclear 
technology transfer Atthe same tıme, 
just before September 11, overtures 
between Russia and Pakistan were 
also occurring This reflected in part 
Russia'sconcern regarding Pakistan's 
rolein sponsoring terrorism in Afgha- 
nistan and its spillover effect on Rus- 
sian interests which needed to be 
addressed more directly 


S.. September 11 , Russia's ım- 
portance has grown internationally 
given the need for Russian acquies- 
сепсе for American military activities 
їп neighbouring states From India's 
point of view, Russia remains an 
important interlocutor on South 
Asia, one that so far has tended to sup- 
port Indian security concerns Indo- 
Russian ties are also cemented by high 
levels of defence trade, with India 
and China trading places over the last 
decade as Russia's number one arms 
recipient 

Atthe broad regional level, U S 
presence in Central Asia and Afghani- 
stan may be tolerable for Russia and 
China ın the short run, but are bound 
to go against traditional Russian and 
Chinese influence in the longer term, 
both in terms of geopolitics and energy 
supplies The emergence of new threats 
to stability in Afghanistan almost on 
a daily basis demonstrates that the 
US willnotbe able to exit as quickly 
as Russia and China might like 

This 15 a point on which Indian 
views may begin to diverge with its 
two powerful neighbours if Indo-U S 
military ties grow, and India sees 
benefitin havingtheU S asaforcefor 
maintaining what is currently a more 
favourable regional status quo thanks 
tothe ouster of the Taliban The alter- 
native may bea U S withdrawal leav- 
ing behind the possibility of Pakistan 
regaining some of the ground it has 
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lost in Afghanistan, and along with it, 
its so-called ‘strategic depth’ on the 
western border 


і. 1s becoming all too clear that Gen- 
eral Musharraf’s 180 degree turna- 
round on Afghanistan has brought 
only transient ‘relief’ for the country 
Awave of new attacks against wester- 
ners and Christians suggest that mili- 
tant groups may be regrouping for a 
sustained campaign 1n reaction to 
the Pakistani government's post Sep- 
tember 11 decisions, including the 
promise to crackdown on terrorists 
Ironically, one of the groups believed 
to be involved in the strikes within 
Pakistan (Jaish-e-Muhammad), 1s the 
same one accused of staging attacks 
ш Kashmir against Indians. Accord- 
ing to military and security sources, 
such Pakistani militant groups are 
linked to Al Qaeda and the Taliban ? 

If the Pakistani government 
still holds hopes of distinguishing bet- 
ween Kashmir oriented militants and 
other sectarian and extremist groups 
operating against Pakistanis, they are 
no longer very tenable Most impor- 
tantly, the question remains as to what 
incentives (or threats) will wean the 
Pakistani military establishment away 
from the low cost strategy of waging 
aproxy warin Kashmir As longas the 
US remains engaged in the war on 
terrorism in Southern Asia, continua- 
tion of Pakistan's past military poli- 
cies (low cost proxy waror Kargil type 
conventional incursions) is likely to 
produce increasing costs 

Pakistan’s attempt to use the 
*stability-1nstability paradox’ in 
Kargil whereby Indian hands are tied 
despite 1(5 conventional superiority 
has not brought expected dividends * 
Conversely, brandishing the nuclear 


3 The Washington Post, 10 August 2002 


4 Seeforexample, Michael Krepon and Chris 
Gagne, The Stability-Instability Paradox 
Nuclear Weapons and Brinkmanship in South 


sword in any fashion 1s fraught with 
difficulties for Pakistan, because it 
plays directly into western fears 
(justified or not) about the volatility of 
South Asian politics and why nuclear 
weapons are so dangerous tn that 
context 

As far as nuclear weapons in 
Pakistan are concerned, there 1s the 
additional worry after September 11 
that under conditions of political up- 
heavaland turmoil, they may fall into 
the hands of extremists In light of 
reports pointing to links between a 
number of Pakistani nuclear scientists 
and the Taliban, the U S 1s likely to 
press for full confidence that there 
will be no leakage of any sort But it 
may simply be impossible for the Pak- 
istani government to provide an abso- 
lute and surefire guarantee that nuclear 
knowhow or weapons components 
will never pass from Pakistan to ter- 
rorist groups However, the current 
U S administration does not seem 
prepared to take any chances on this 
score any where in the world, as its 
evolving strategy which ultimately 
could include even so-called ‘preemp- 
tive strikes’ suggests 


p. continued assistance to 
theU S intrackingdownremnants of 
Al Qaeda could pose a dilemma for 
General Musharraf's government 
which some analysts had warned 
about ın the beginning A major con- 
cern was the possibility of a geo- 
graphical expansion of US military 
operations from Afghanistan, which 
could impinge on Pakistan's security 
and sovereignty As one commentator 
put it, “Clearly, Pakistan’s member- 
ship in the international coalition and 
its active cooperation with the U S in 
facilitating the U S ’s military opera- 
tions 1n Afghanistan, ts insufficient 


Asia, Henry L Stimson Center, Washington 
D C ,June 2001 


to ensure Pakistan's defence against 
invasive military and intelligence 
moves '? 


The very public manner in which 
Musharraf severed his country’s 
patronage of the Taliban under force 
of circumstances, has led the outside 
world to learn more details than it 
would otherwise have about the nexus 
between key Pakistani officials and 
extremist groups Having thrown his 
country’s lot with the Americans so 
openly, the Pakistani government has 
fewer strategic options available than 
say, the Indonesian government or the 
Egyptian government on this issue It 
1s worth noting that alliances with the 
US in the past have been a double- 
edged sword for Pakistan During the 
Cold War years, О S military largesse 
helped the army to continually play a 
dominant role 1n Pakistani politics, 
thereby contributing to distorting and 
retarding the development of demo- 
cratic structures 

Pakistan 15, of course, still reel- 
шр from the legacy of the Afghan 
war of the 19805, long after the U S 
lefttheregion Alarge partofthe prob- 
lem 15 that the U S looks at Pakistan 
1n instrumental terms, rather than on 
its own terms Without a promising 
economy and stable democratic poli- 
tics, US orientations are still going 
to be narrowly focused on what role 
Pakistan can traditionally perform 
military tasks While this 15 not insig- 
nificant, it is unlikely to serve as the 
basis for a balanced and sustained 
relationship 

India's impressive economic 
growth rates during the late 1990s- 
2000 has been the single most 1mpor- 
tant factor for making ıt a rising star 
internationally Whatever one's views 
are on the merits of India going nu- 


5 Nasim Zehra, ‘Pakistan and the Ongoing 
Military Operations’, The News, Islamabad, 
6 December 2001 


clear, its new nuclear status has also 
made it impossible for outside actors 
to discount Indiaat the strategic level 
However, the current global economic 
slowdown, the 1nternational melt- 
down n the technology sector, as well 
as domestic economic bottlenecks, 
paint an uncertain future for India. The 
stalemated military mobilization 
against Pakistan and the step up in 
defence spending are economically 
costly and politically draining 


1 naddition, India's image (and busi- 
ness and 1nvestment prospects) has 
been battered after the communal car- 
nage in Gujarat and the government's 
1ndefensible lack of responsive action 
Thus while its external environment 
remains quite favourable, internal 
developments could have negative 
repercussions 

Over the last five years, India 
has shifted from what may be termed 
a normative, ‘moralpolitik’ security 
framework toa ‘realpolitik’ one, best 
illustrated by the nuclear tests and 
the nuclear doctrine Intherealpolitik 
world, it 1s generally pragmatism, 
rather than ideology, that guide state 
action In the unique Indian context, 
poverty and huge religious and linguis- 
tic diversity have been juxtaposed 
with plural and democratic structures 
andeconomic growth and decline 

The success of the Indian exper- 
ment has depended 1n large part on 
maintaining the ideals of genuine 
secularism and democracy which 
absorb much of the economic shocks 
and political upheavals that other 
countries in similar stages of develop- 
ment reel under These ideals then 
have served very pragmatic purposes 
as well In its shift to a more realpoli- 
tik paradigm, Indian leaders cannot 
afford to1gnore the traditional sources 
of internal strength which 1s after all 
what the country’s external position 
will ultimately rest on 
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South Asia without SAARC 
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Betweenthe potency 
And the existence ! 


IHAVE been drawn to Eliot's poetic 
philosophizing fortwo reasons First 
1s the development of a chaotic, if not 
stagnated, South Asia Regionally we 
have managed to excel all others in 
poverty, illiteracy and violence Few 
will deny that both South Asia and 
SAARC remain far less explored and 
active than the potential each of them 
singularly or 1n combination hold to 
rid the region of chaos But then, it 1s 
the collapse of modernist goals so 
shockingly yet sanely depicted in 
Eliot's "The Hollow Men’ that really 
caught my attention And this brings 
me to the second reason, which I 
intend to put in the form of a question 
Like “The Hollow Men’ stalking 
the streets of the modern West, have 
we not succeeded in constructing in 


our own fashion and fancy a ‘hollow 
South Asia,’ a ‘hollow SAARC’ and 
indeed even a ‘hollow South Asian,’ 
having only (to use Eliot again) 
‘Shape without form, shade without 
colour/Paralysed force, gesture with- 
out motion?’ My task lies in making 
the interested few as well as the disin- 
terested lot pause and ponder on this 
issue 

Most will take from the title of 
the paper that my concern probably 
lies with the post-Kargil, post-coup, 
post-Indian Parliament attack feud 
between the fundamentalist Vajpayee 
and the military Musharraf and the 
willy-nilly holding of the SAARC 
summit WillI be then, 1f I understand 
the expectation of many, focusing on 
the dreadful scenario of aregion with- 
out acommon platform to talk, dress 
up and dineupon? While agreeing that 
the current conflict of attitudes does 


nothelpan 10ta in fomenting regional 
cooperation now or 1n the future and 
the sooner the Indo-Pakistan dead- 
lock comes to an end the better, there 
1s no reason to believe that once a 
genuine SAARC summittakes place, 
the region will be showered with 
golden trinkets and poverty, illiteracy 
and violence will vanish from South 
Asia forever 


M...... therationale ofthe cur- 
rent deadlock, dressed as ıt 1s in demo- 
cratic garb or, as some would put tt, 
terrorist-free society, makes little 
sense After all, 1t was a military per- 
son by the name of Ziaur Rahman 
who brought the democratic and regi- 
mented regimes of this region together 
and called the initiative in the begin- 
ning just SARC, indeed, ın terms of 
abbreviation with a potential much 
beyond the goals of the later formu- 
lated ' Association ' One mustnottake 
this to mean that the democratic 
agenda ın South Asia ıs of little or 
zero significance In fact, the logic of 
thecurrent standofftakes the issue be- 
yond Pakistan and 1f we are to provide 
an example, includes the non demo- 
cratic Bhutan and the terror-ridden Sr 
Lankaas well 

But then, I am less interested in 
taking recourse to something that puts 
mein the midst ofa binary and that too, 
one between the irreconcilables, India 
and Pakistan My reluctance to take 
seriously the current rationale of the 
deadlock (that 1s, the emphasis on 
having a democratic polity and now 
more concretely a ‘terrorist-free pol- 
ity’ in Pakistan) has to do with the 
SAARC Charter Do we have *demo- 
cracy’ (I guess the understanding here 
is that democracy would contain the 
reproduction of terrorists!) as a pre- 
condition to the holding of a genuine 
SAARC summit where the members 
(in this case India and Pakistan) «vould 
overcome their state of mumness and 


start seriously discoursing, debating, 
deciding and of course delivering the 
goods of cooperation”? 

Theanswerisno Should wethen 
not think of a summit precisely to 
revise the SAARC charter and codify 
the precondition of democracy for all 
time to come? This will definitely do 
a far greater service to the cause of 
democracy and ‘terrorist-free polity’ 
1n Pakistan or elsewhere in the region 
than having the summit practically 
muted by India in the name of demo- 
cracy and the fight against terrorism 
But as I have tried to indicate earlier, 
my cause for concern of a South Asia 
without SAARC lies elsewhere 

There 15, in fact, already a ‘South 
Asia’ live, kicking and operating in 
full force outside the domain of 
SAARC and the manner in which it 1s 
being reproduced tends to make the 
region not only tense and dangerous 
butalso fraught with life and potential 
I will limit myself to only three areas 
to drive home my point 


S hun Thy Neighbour — The Poli- 
tics of Fencing Inthe backdrop of the 
construction of the Berlin Wall and the 
traumatic experience of East Europe, 
including the Soviet Union, it ıs often 
said that those who are engaged in the 
business of fencing suffer from a 
seized mentality This would nothave 
been a problem had I been reflecting 
on the Indo-Pakistan border, since 
there 1s a genuine fear that 
each, by exporting explo- 
sives, arms and a host of 
eager but deranged vol- 
unteers 1s trying to des- 
troy the other There 1s, 
therefore, a genuine rea- 
son to feel threatened and 
panicky 

One aspect of the 
panicky state, at least 
from India’s side, has 


been well described by Total 


International Border 


Assam (India)-Bangladesh 
Meghalaya (India)-Bangladesh 
Tripura (India)-Bangladesh 


Mizoram (India)-Bangladesh 


MJ AkbarinIndia The Siege Within 
(1985) But my concernis the fencing 
of the Indo-Bangladesh border, coun- 
tries which are not only unmatched in 
size, population and resources but 
more importantly are friendly states 
with a solid record of their friendship 
track Apart from very localized bor- 
dershootouts, and that again, without 
them having even been properly sanc- 
tioned by their respective govern- 
ments, there has never been a war-like 
conflict between the two countries 
Why then fence Bangladesh and more 
interestingly, why the entire length of 
Indo-Bangladesh border? Let me cite 
some facts here 

Table 1 below provides some 
sense of the Indo-Bangladesh border, 
particularly the breakdown of the bor- 
ders between Bangladesh and the 
various Indian states It also provides 
asense of the logistics required to bor- 
der and fence Bangladesh 

The Government of India under 
the supervision of the Ministry of 
Home Affairs has decided to fence 
the entire Indo-Bangladesh border at 
an estimated cost of Rs 1,134 crore 
and the project 1s stipulated to end 
by March 2007 In fact, the fencing of 
Bangladesh will include a combina- 
tion of actual border fencing (2409 
km) and border roads (797 km) The 
actual border fencing will be maxi- 
mum 1n West Bengal (1021 km) and 
the leastin Assam (71 5km) Tripura, 
Mizoram and Meghalaya will have 





TABLE 1 
Indo-Bangladesh Border Areas 

Posto: Pillar Area 

Number (km) 
WestBengal(India)-Bangladesh 0001101001 2217 70 
1001101067 0262 00 
1067101338 0443 00 
1338101397 0856 00 

(North) & 1397 to 
2250 (South) 

2301102358 0318 00 
4096 70 
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736km, 400 kmand 198 km of fenced 
borders respectively Several prob- 
lems, however, have already surfaced 
in rmplementing the project Most, if 
not all, involve the people of India I 
will very briefly touch on three 


T. case of Bhogdanga, now sarcas- 
tically referred to as Assam’s Tinbi- 
gha, 1s aninteresting one Bhogdanga 
1s a small village (about 630 bighas) 
on the Indo-Bangladesh border near 
Satrasal 1n the Dhubri district of 
Assam, with about 800 inhabitants 
belonging to 85 families ¢ In reflect- 
ing on the socio-economic conditions 
of Bhogdanga, one Indian critic com- 
mented ‘Like most of our villages 
Bhogdanga lacks 1n basic amenities 
It has a dilapidated LP school but no 
health centre, no post office and not 
evenashop '? There are good reasons 
for stating this, for Bhogdanga 1s an 
enclave of India ın Bangladesh, sur- 
rounded by Bangladeshi land on three 
sides The only link it has with Assam 
1s through a narrow corridor and that 
again through a gate(') at the border 
fence Now, why the gate? 

Unlike any other village along 
Indo-Bangladesh border, no border 
roads could be built surrounding 
Bhogdanga. This 1s because no per- 
manent structure can be built within 
138 metres (150 yards) of the interna- 
tional border according to interna- 
tional convention, and Bhogdanga 
does not have that much space to 
spare But in the wake of the Assam 
Accord, a border road and fencing 
were constructed near Bhogdanga, 
butin a way that kept Bhogdanga out- 
side the fencing 

For ће movement of the people 
of Bhogdanga, a gate was constructed 
at the mouth of the corridor connect- 
ing Bhogdanga with the Indian main- 
land This gate, however, was kept 
open only for three hours a day 1n the 
beginning, but after serious protest 
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from the inhabitants, civil authorities 
instructed the BSF personnel to keep 
the gate openfrom7 00amto8 00pm 
It may be mentioned that the people of 
Bhogdanga must cross a river and 
walk three hours before they canreach 
markets on the Indian mainland 

But what happens to these peo- 
ple during the night, that 1s between 
8 01 pm and 6 59 am? What if they 
require medical attention 1n the dead 
of night? What 1f someone feels like 
going to a movie or a nearby village 
Jatra? Whatif someone is in love with 
a girl across the river and wants to see 
her when the moon comes up in full? 
Do they all come to the gate and press 
the bell? Some doctors working 1n 
Comilla (a bordering town, not even 
close to any particular enclave) told 
me that often during the wee hours 
of the night patients came from the 
Indian side of the border Proximity 
and the availability of qualified doc- 
tors forced them to come to Comilla 
ratherthan takethe trouble of going to 
Agartala, for instance One can well 
1magine where the people of Bhog- 
danga end up at night for some fun, 
food oremergency! Do some of them 
then become Indian at dawn and 
Bangladeshi at dusk? But this 1s only 
one aspect of the problem and of the 
unintended potential 


А. one stage of the construction, 
conflict arose between India’s Central 
PWD and the Assam PWD on the 
issue ofthe height of the fencing 8The 
former, given its expertise on the Pun- 
Jab and Rajasthan borders, insisted 
that the height of the fencing be fixed 
at 2 6 metres throughout the Assam- 
Bangladesh border Тһе Assam PWD, 
however, pointed out that both Punjab 
and Rajasthanare predominantly non- 
flood areas and therefore 2 6 metres 
makes sense, but the same cannot be 
replicated along the entire length of 
the Assam-Bangladesh border The 


latter insisted that since the area 1s 
prone to having flood depth of up to 
four metres, particularly in places like 
Binnechara ın Satrasal sector of the 
border, the height of the fencing 
should be raised well above the sanc- 
tioned2 6 metres 


| am not sure how this controversy 
ended, possibly by raising the height 
of the fencing to some length, but that 
is beyond my interest What interests 
me is the 1dea of tackling the flood- 
waters (and we are all aware of the 
volume and intensity ofthe waters that 
come through Assam into Bangla- 
desh) by simply raising the height of 
thefencing 

The current flood that has 
wrecked parts of West Bengal and 
Bangladeshis an interesting reminder 
that fencing could jeopardize the lives 
notjust of Bangladeshis against whom 
the fencing has been constructed but 
of the Indians as well The following 
news items will make this clear 


The flood 1n West Bengal forced several 
hundred Indian nationals to take refuge in 
Bangladesh Bangladesh Rifles have been 
taking care of Indian nationals numbering 
2,382 who are staying in relief camps ? 


Again, 


The Indian nationals, who have taken 
shelter 1n flood centres of Meherpur and 
Chuadanga districts after being displaced 
by flood, have been asked to prepare to go 
backhome 

The instruction was given when Assistant 
High Commissioner and Visa Officer 
of Indian High Commission in Dhaka 
visited Meherpur and Chuadanga The 
Indian flood victims told the diplomats 
that they have received all kinds of co- 
operation from local administration, 
political parties and villagers 
Meanwhile, an Indian woman, who has 
taken shelter in a flood centre, gave birth 


to a baby boy at Ballavpur Mission Hos- 
pital in Mujyibnagar Halıma Begum, wife 
of Minarul Pal of Maliapota in Tehatta 
thana ın West Bengal and her newborn 
were in good health 8 


Luckily the fencing 1s yet to be 
constructed in the flood-affected areas 
of West Bengal and as such the Indian 
flood victims were easily able to 
cross overto Bangladesh What would 
have happened if raised, flood-prone 
fencing really blocked the West 
Bengalis from crossing the border 
during the flood? Would the victims 
have received ammunition from the 
BSF personnel to dismantle the fenc- 
ing? Or, would the BSF personnel 
have done it themselves and helped 
the victims cross over to Bangladesh? 
Or, would they have preferred drown- 
ing to breaking open the fences and 
committing treason? Moreover, the 
story of Halima Begum (a Muslim by 
name) and Minarul Pal (a Hindu by 
name) and their baby suggests that the 
people 1n the border area are far less 
communalized than those whoare sit- 
ting ın some places far away from the 
border and deciding the fate of the bor- 
der and the state 


T... 15 no reason to believe that 
all will be deterred from crossing the 
border (that 1s, illegally) because of 
thefencing There will always be ele- 
ments on both sides ofthe border who 
will pierce through the fences, not for 
the love of crossing the border but out 
of dire necessity Militant dissenters 
are a good case in point As an Indian 
reporter, assigned to cover one such 
incident, noted 


Sensation prevails in the border villages 
of the Satrasal area of the Indo-Bangla- 
desh border ın Dhubri district over a 
rumour that some hardcore ULFA acti- 
vists have pierced open the newly con- 
structed border barbed wire fencing 


Hearing the rumour this correspondent 
made a study and learnt that actually a 
portion of the front line barbed wire (the 
other two rows of fencing wire — the mid- 
dle one and the one on the Bangladesh side 
remain intact) has been pierced (empha- 
sis mine) ? 


What is interesting 15 the recog- 
nition that the piercing of the fences 
was done not on the Bangladesh side 
of the barbed wire but on the Indian 
side and, as such, the act of piercing 
was done not by the Bangladeshis 
(as 15 commonly believed) but by the 
Indians, albeit dissenting Indians And 
with the flow of small arms, a subject 
to which we willreturn very soon, the 
piercing of the fences 1s not difficult 
tocarry out Onecan only imagine the 
dissenters playing a protracted game 
of cat and mouse with the border secu- 
rity forces in the wake of keeping/ 
piercing the fences, a game thats sure 
to increase the cost of building and 
maintaining the fences 


B. such dıssenters may not be 
militants with a political agenda Even 
those who are engaged in construct- 
ing the fences could end up quite 
inadvertently working for the non- 
materialization of the fences This 
could, indeed, come up with a deli- 
berate construction of substandard 
fences Asthefollowing report noted 


Itisalleged that quantity ofcementin the 
fence post has been reduced thereby mak- 
ing the vital posts weak There are usually 
two types of posts used in the border fenc- 
ing—short posts and high posts Formerly 
one bag of cementand sometimes one bag 
of and some more cement was used for 
erecting high concrete posts and one bag 
of cement was utilized for erecting seven 
small posts But now itis alleged thattwo 
high posts have been constructed with 
only one bag of cement and in place of 
seven small posts as many as fourteen 


small posts are made from just one bag 
ofcement 

This practice makes the posts weak The 
fence itself 1s ineffective otherwise due 
to the peculiar design of the fence One 
can cross the fence and come back just in 
one minute which 1s demonstrated by 
some urchins on the border on payment 
ofRs 1 or2 19 


Put differently, if there are al- 
ready Indians who would have the 
fences pierced through or have them 
built 1n a way that would make the 
piercing easy to execute, 1t would be 
difficult to stop them from getting a 
friendly hand on the Bangladesh side 
of the border After all, the ingenuity 
of people can never be fenced, nor the 
desire to communicate in times of 
wantand distress blocked 


i fe Denationalization of Bodies 
— The Trafficking of Women Seve- 
ral years back I had an interesting 
encounter with my fellow Bangla- 
deshis in Singapore Just after reach- 
ing Singapore I was placed before a 
verbally active and somewhat ultra- 
nationalist audience who wanted me 
to take up a campaign ın Bangladesh 
to stop Bangladeshi women from com- 
ing to Singapore to work as domestic 
helpormaids To be very honest, I was 
shocked at their proposition Why stop 
the women from legally working and 
earning hard currency abroad? I 
was absolutely dumbfounded by the 
answer 'They are our women They 
cannot handle themselves They will 
allend upas prostitutes!’ 

But this 1s Singapore, which 
prides itself on its benevolent regi- 
mentation and the cracking of the 
whip! Who would dare perform an 
illegal activity, particularly of the 
magnitude that 1s being contem- 
plated? But more importantly, if they 
do not come and work in Singapore, 
where will they go? Stay home? But 
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then, do what? І could make my zea- 
lous audience disappear, although 
somewhat disturbed and puzzled, 
only after pointing out that over a 
dozen Bangladesh: women are traf- 
ficked every day to different cities of 
South Asia!! and followed itup with a 
nasty supplementary Arethey willing 
to go back home and take up the issue 
and campaign in the whole of South 
Asia? Women's trafficking in South 
Asiais, indeed, anotherareathat ıs live 
and kicking outside the domain of 
SAARC ? 


Cus have already identified the 
causes of trafficking at length Abject 
poverty, social stigrna against single, 
unwed, widowed mothers, lack of 
shelter for women in distress, illit- 
eracy, lack of awareness, corrupt 
police, overpopulation, masculinized 
governments the list goes on and 
on There has also been an extensive 
description oftheroutes through which 
trafficking takes place and its various 
stages from recruitment to transit to 
collection Also details about the 
amount of money normally spent in 
this trade are available Louise Brown 
provides an interesting account 


In Calcutta girls can be sold for anything 
from a few hundred rupees to around 
10,000 rupees This 1s the way the deal- 
ers arrive at a price the girl might be 
bought from her parents for somewhere 
between 200 and 2000 rupees Then Ёш- 
ther ‘value’ is added A procurer will 
charge between 1,000 and 2,000 rupees 
fortheirservices Perhaps acouple of hun- 
dred rupees will be paid out as bribes to 
police and border security forces The traf- 
ficker will then add his or her own fee 
of 1,000 to 3,000 rupees When this 1s 
totalled ıt becomes the cost of the girl !* 


It may be pointed out at this 


stage that not all women end up in 
brothels orare soldas sex slaves Traf- 
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ficked women may end up as illegal 
workers or bonded labour, or married 
off illegally, sold to baby firms or used 
for the organ trade ? Most, however, 
endupas sex slaves 


і, the deliberation on ће subject, 
there has been an emphasis on the 
causes of trafficking in women and 
how and where they end up as sex 
slaves, but interestingly not so much 
on the causes of men's eagerness to 
purchase sex As Louise Brown per- 
ceptively notes 


Some magical things happen in the sex 
industry One of the most remarkable 
tricks is Just how often the customers van- 
ish from both analysis and censure It is 
almost as if they were not really that 
important Only afewofthe many reports 
written on the trafficking of women and 
prostitution pay any attention to who 1s 
buying sex as opposed to who is selling 
1t From most of the available research on 
the subject you might begin to believe that 
the sex trade involves only poor women 
and an array of criminal elements Yet it 
is obvious that prostitution would not 
exist without demand from thecustomers 
Commercial sex 1s an industry and, like 
any other successful industry, there has to 
be a sufficiently large number of people 
who are willing to become consumers 
(emphasis mine) !6 


She then goes on to provide 
some statistics of the customers 


Ithas been estimated that between 60,000 
and 80,000 men buy sex each day ın 
Calcutta This 1s astonishing when we 
remember that in 1993 — and in the midst 
of the global AIDS epidemic — the Indian 
Minister of Health said that the country 
would besaved from the scourge of AIDS 
by strong family values Eitherthe assess- 
ment of prostitute use 1n Calcutta was 
uncharacteristically sloppy or the Minis- 
try of Health needed a more professional 


briefing If we look at HIV infection rates 
in terms of the percentage of the adult 
population who are infected, India 1s not 
sutfering the misery of many sub-Saharan 
African countites Even so, the disease is 
beginning to spread very rapidly in India 
and four million people are now thought 
tobeinfected !7 


M, interest ın shifting the focus 
from the sellers to the customers of sex 
1s somewhat more concrete Let me 
take recourse to a pair of citations 
first In highlighting the Nepali case. 
Human Rights Watch noted 


In India’s red-light districts, the demand 
for Nepal: girls, especially virgins with 
fair skin and Mongolian features, contin- 
ues toincrease It1s impossible to say how 
many girls and women are employed ir 
the sex industry 1n India or what percent 
ageofthetotalisfromNepal Nepalı so- 
cial workers estimate the number о: 
Nepali girls and women now working ir 
Indian brothels at about 200,000 anc 
believethat between 5,000 and 7,000 nev 
Nepalis end up in Indian brothels ever) 
year ! 


The second citation by Farid: 
Akhter highlights the Bangladesh 
case 


Theestimates from Bangladesh show tha 
200,000 women have beentrafficked ove 
aperiod oflast 10 years According to thi 
report published by UNICEF, an averag: 
of 4500 women and children from Bang 
ladesh are being smuggled to Pakistan п 
one year Every month 120to 150 Bang 
ladeshi women are trafficked to Pakista: 
and sold to brothels or individuals, mos 
of them are turned into prostitution 4 
UBINIG study shows that women ar 
trafficked out to India for marriage t 
Indian men who find it difficult to marr. 
forreasons of dowry payment !? 

It 1s understandable that Бой 
Nepali and Bangladeshi women traf 


ficked to India and Pakistan and also 
elsewhere must denationalize them- 
selves to live and work 1n these coun- 
tries But my question is, how do the 
male customers, who are otherwise 
political and social beings, relate to 
these women politically and socially? 
Do the Indian men take the Nepali 
girls as Nepali or Indian? Or, like 
Madhun Dixit, do they take Nepal to 
be a part of India? Do the Pakistani 
men take the Bangladeshi women as 
Bangladeshi or Pakistam? Or, do these 
men still consider Bangladesh a part 
of Pakistan? 

Do the West Bengali men fre- 
quentng brothels take the Bangla- 
deshi women as West Bengalis or 
Bangladeshi? Or, do they take them as 
members of Greater Bengal? Or, do 
they all become apolitical and aso- 
cial beings at the time of their carnal 
desire? Butthen that would be no less 
disturbing for they will cease to be 
Indian or Pakistani at least momentar- 
ily and in the process expose the arti- 
ficiality in the construction of the 
nation and nationality Or, do they all 
~ victims and perpetrators — bind 
themselves 1n the uncommon thread 
of South Asianess? While condemn- 
Ing women trafficking in the fullest 
sense of the term, ıt does provide a 
clue to the existence of yet another 
"South Asia' beyond the confines of 
Statist and governmental structures 
And there in [ies the fear as well as 
the hope 


T. Flow of Small Arms In the 
aftermath of the notorious Bombay 
blasts 1n March 1993 it was found 
that deadly logistics of an enormous 
scale had earlier made their way 
through the Indian customs Table 2 
below provides a partial indication of 
the items and their numbers entering 
thecountry 

In fact, on the above flow of 
small arms and violent materials, Shiv 


Visvanathan researched and found 
outthat 


Mohammad Dosa (the brother of Dawood 
Ibrahim, the main ‘hit man and smug- 
gler’) organized a meeting with custom 
officials at hotel Persian Durbar, Panvel 
This meeting took place on 6 January 
1993 The Assistant Collector, R K Singh 
was present along with his staff The 
‘price’ for each landing was negotiated 
between Dosa and the custom officials It 
was fixed at 7-8 lakh per landing Sucha 
price was high, for the normal customs 
rate for landing smuggled goods was їп 
theRs3lakhrange This indicated that the 
custom officials were aware that what 
was landing was something different, 
even lethal, and not just textiles, silver, 
watches or gold ?! 


О. can very well see that without 
the connivance of the government or 
customs officials the violent materi- 
als could not have entered Bombay. 
But while this finding provides an 
account of the ‘helper’ itdoesnot give 
a clear picture as to who received the 
arms and more importantly who sup- 
plied them The best we can do in this 
kind of circumstance is consult Jane’s 
Infantry Weapons, a book of notable 
distinction, and find out the names of 
the countries manufacturing these 
weapons 

According to Jane's 1996 edi- 
tion, the following countries, both 
developed and developing, were listed 
as the main producers or suppliers 
ofsmallarms Argentina, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Britain, Chile, China, 
France, Germany, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Israel, North Korea, Pakistan, Russia, 
Singapore, South Africa, South Korea, 
Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, USA, 
Venezuelaand many more 

But this does not help much 
unless we identify the sources of the 
small arms that are found and used in 
South Asia Again, this identification 


15 of limited help, as we shall soon see 
In a survey conducted at Dhaka Uni- 
versity 1n 1995-1996, small arms of 
various types, from diverse sources 
and of varied cost were found in the 
hands of student political cadres and 
in-campus mastans Table 3 provides 
an account of the findings, supple- 
mented by various newspaper reports 
published during the same period 

The type and source of the small 
arms indicate that the bulk of them 
were produced 1n the developed coun- 
tries but then 1t does not tell us how 
they made it to the university. It 1s 
unlikely that these weapons were 
directly shipped or airlifted from the 
manufacturing countries to their des- 
tinationin Dhaka What ıs more likely 
1s that these weapons entered Bangla- 
desh from various border points via 
a vibrant South Asian network that 
possibly includes Indians, Pakis- 
tanis, Bangladeshis, Sri Lankans, 
and I would guess even Nepalis and 
Burmese 


TABLE 2 


List of Illegal Small Arms and Materials 
Confiscated by the Indian Police” 





1] AK-47Rifles 62 
2 Magazines (AK-47) 280 
3  Rounds(AK-47) 38,888 
4  HandGrenades 479 
5 9mmPistols 12 
6  Magazines(9 mm) 15 
7  Rounds(9mm) 150 
8 Electric Detonators 1,100 
9 Cleaning Rods (9 mm) 40 
10 ВОХ (пкр) 2,313 
11 Gelatine (inkg) 1,132 5 
12 Initating Devices 50 
13 Revolvers 4 
14 Revolver Rounds 53 
15 Revolver(local) 1 
16 Yellow Grenades 17 
17 30Carbines 1 
18 30Magazines 3 
19 30Rounds 28 
20 TimerPencil ] 
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On this issue, a national daily of 
Bangladesh recently reported 


Sixteen northern districts of the country, 
especially the frontier ones are flooded 
withillegal arms and ammunition, posing 
a threat to law and order situation These 
arms are mostly possessed by political 
activists, outlawed extremists, terrorists, 
extortionists and miscreants The illegal 
arms include both foreign and local sten 
gun, SMG, sawed-off rifle, SLR, revolver 
and pipe gun Most ofthe firearms are ın 
the hands of activists of ‘three political 
parties’ who have separate hideouts in 
different places in this region including 
frontiers of Natore, Pabna, Sirajganj and 
Bogra districts 2° 


In fact, the flow has become so 
acute and extensive that even the 
former Indian High Commissioner 1n 
Bangladesh, Deb Mukherjee, publicly 
noted that, ‘Itıs possible that firearms 
are among the items smuggled from 
India into Bangladesh '?* Put differ- 
ently, without an extensive South 
Asian network, ıt 1s impossible to 
imagine the flow of small arms, 
whether into Bombay or Dhaka Uni- 
versity At times, however, not only 
the arms flow but also the network 
could prove deadly 

Let me cite an example by quot- 
ing Jasyit Singh 








TABLE 3 
Small Arms Located п Dhaka University” 
Type Source/ 
Manufacturer 
Saddam pistol India 
9 mm bore pistol Italy 


22bore pistol Spain, Italy, Brazil 


7 65 mm bore pistol Italy 
Chinese rifle China 
303 cut rifle Bntain 
0 45 revolver USA 
Germanrevolver Germany 
0 324 revolver Pakistan 
Pipegun Local 
Shutter gun India 
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Alarge number of terrorist groups are be- 
lieved to be in possession of man-portable 
SAMs now The whereabouts of the 
unaccounted 560 Stinger missiles (out of 
thestock supplied to Afghan Mujahideen) 
are unknown, and all efforts to recover 
them have failed so far A few had appeared 
in Iran, having been sold by the Mujahi- 
deen Another312 were reportedly sold in 
the open market at Landi Kotal (Pakistan) 
in January 1993 Earlier this year (1995) 
the LTTE shot down two Sri Lanka Aur 
Force aircraft carrying passengers 7 


W. we have here ıs a network 


consisting of Afghans, Iranians, Paki- 
stanis, insofar as the missiles making 
1t to the hands of the Tigers, Indians 
and Sn Lankans But then, an Ameri- 
can made weapon changing hands in 
Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan, India and 
finally reaching Sri Lanka can only 
make everyone culpable when the said 
weapon 1s finally used against the Sri 
Lankans Similar 1s the case with the 
weapons that are used 1n Bombay, 
Karachi, Dhaka, Delhi, Colombo or 
any other place in South Asia In this 
light, can any single South Asian state 
rid itself of small arms when the net- 
work of small arms itself 1s South 
Asian? The question merits serious 
attention for it 1s not only the arms 
traders and killers who are tied up in a 
network but also the vic- 
tims falling prey to these 
weapons Can we fence 


Price(Taka& ourselves from this real- 
inThousand) у and wait for SAARC 
40-50 to rise from 115 slumber 
50-60 and transform South 
30 Asta? People, lamafraid, 
60 are too busy to call upon 
80 the sleepers 
25 Asamarked depar- 
60 ture from my previous 
а papers, I have purposely 
15-22 shied away from the issue 
3-5 of ‘what 1s to be done?' I 
na 


am somewhat betting on 


the flow of imagination, not one ortw 
but thousands and millions It 1 
shameful that a region of 1 2 billioi 
cannotcreatively resolve its conflict. 
but must continue to stall, fight anc 
languish Let me end, however, by 
raising some questions pertaining tc 
the three areas discussed earlier 

* Will Indiaevercease to have a seizec 
mentality and take up the task of de- 
fencing itself and restore the dignity 
of the people on both sides of the bor- 
der? Added to this, will Bangladesh 
ever succeed in developing the crea- 
tive potential of its people, indeed, to 
a point where they would be wel- 
comed with open arms by the neigh- 
bouring countries and beyond? 

* Will South Asia ever be able to 
desexualize 115 customers and bring 
an end to the process of denationaliz- 
ing the bodies of both the victims and 
the perpetrators? 

* Will South Asia ever be able to dis- 
arm itself and contribute to the task of 
empowering its people? 
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Historical 
continuities 


K GODAGE 


INDO-LANKA relations stretch back 
over 2500 years Legend has it that a 
prince from Bengal came to the island 
with hundreds of his retinue and set- 
tled here after marrying a native 
queen Thatthe legend 1s not fiction 15 
borne out by the fact that there are over 
400 words 1n the Sinhala language 
which have the identical meaning 1n 
Bengali The next significantevent in 
our common history 1s the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism to the country by 
Mahendra, the son of Emperor Ashok 
India, to the Buddhists of Lanka 1s 
dharmadveepa or the land of the 
dharma 

In later centuries migrations 
continued from different parts of 
India While those from the present 
Tamil Nadu retained their language 
and cultural identity, earlier migrants 
appear to have integrated with the 
Sinhalese Today the main ethnic 
groups are as follows The Sinhalese 
constitute 73 % of the population, Sri 
Lankan Tamils who numbered around 
12 5% are today fewer consequent to 
the war and migrations The Muslims, 
originally from the Middle East but 
subsequently from India, hover 


around 10% and Tamils of ‘recent _ 


Indian origin’, who were brought in as 
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indentured labour, number around 
seven percent 


W..... the freedom struggle in 
India was confrontational, Lanka 
adopted quite a different approach 
The Sinhalaand Tamil middle classes, 
having studied in England and some 
being Anglican Christians, were more 
than comfortable with the British 
They extracted concessions, includ- 
ing the nght of ‘homerule’, onanincre- 
mental basis from the 19th century 
onwards till final independence in 
1948 The only rebellion against Bri- 
tish ruletook place 1n 1818 soon after 
the Kandyan kingdom was ceded to 
the British. This rebellion was put 
down with unparalleled ferocity using 
mercenaries from Malaya 

In keeping with the old saying 
‘we mustkiss the hand we cannot cut' , 
our leaders collaborated with the Bri- 
tish Some even took pride in wearing 
*top hat and tails' to take the salute of 
the armed services on independence 
day They even held a ‘ball!’ with ladies 
In evening gowns and men in ‘black 
tie’ on the eve of independence day, far 
removed, no doubt, from the manner 
in which nationalistic Indians cele- 
brated their independence from the 
British 

It came as no surprise then that 
though we had received our independ- 
ence from Britain, we became depen- 
dant on the former colonial power for 
our defence The government of the 
first Prime Minister D S Senanayake 
signed a defence agreement with the 
United Kingdom permitting Britain to 
use the Trincomalee harbour and the 
oil tank facility which the British had 
constructed during the Second World 
War It was, at the time, thought that 
the defence arrangement with Britain 
would secure the country from per- 
ceived Indian hegemonism 

The Pannikar doctrine (named 
after K M Pannikar) emphasized the 
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importance of the Indian Ocean for 
the defence of India According to 
Pannikar, this ‘vulnerability’ made it 
necessary for Lanka or Ceylon to be- 
comean integral part of India’s defence 
structure The British had kept out 
other impertalist powers from the 
Indian Ocean in order to protect their 
interests The perception was that 
India considered itself the successor 
tothe British Ray and therefore sought 
to use the same principle to 1ncorpo- 
rate other states and keep out external 
forces from the subcontinent This, at 
the time, was seen as part of India’s 
strategy to establish its hegemony and 
dominance over the region, prompt- 
ing the leaders of Ceylon seek protec- 
tion under a defence agreement with 
Britain 


D... this defence agreement, the 
leaders of the two countries enjoyed 
the mostcordial of relations, both per- 
sonal and official The only irritant to 
both countries concerned the status 
of the indentured labour that had been 
brought to Ceylon by the British to 
work on the tea plantations We shall 
return to 1t, but for the present let us 
record the fact that relations between 
the two countries were as close as 
they could have been at the time Par- 
ticular mention needs to be made of 
the close personal relationship that 
existed between Indian High Com- 
missioner Desai and his Cambridge 
friend, the Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
the colourful and irrepressible Sir 
John Kotelawala 

Ceylon sought to play a role in 
the politics of the region and also 
champion the rights ofthe new world 
emergingfromcolonial bondage Des- 
pite the defence agreement with Bri- 
tain, 1t was Prime Minister Kotelawala 
who firmly stated that the country 
would not align itself to any bloc, nor 
go with a begging bowl to any coun- 
try He stood for Asian solidarity 


and was responsible for calling the 
meeting of the ‘Colombo Powers’ - 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia anc 
Ceylon This meeting, which eventu- 
ally led to the Afro-Asian Conference 
4n Bandung, Indonesia, would no 
have come about had it not been forthe 
joint efforts of Nehru and the antt. 
communist Sir John Kotelawala I 
was their close cooperation despite 
their political differences that resultec 
in the Bandung Conference becoming 
areality Theirs was acombined voice 
for peace and coexistence in the worlc 
during the second decade of the Colc 
War 


D... the 1956elections, Kotela: 
wala was defeated and Solomor 
Bandaranaike assumed office, form- 
ing a coalition with a motley ‘crowd’ 
of socialists and Sinhala nationalists 
The Marxists also supported the 
coalition Bandaranaike was a libera 
in the mould of Nehru In the circum. 
stances, 1956 saw the beginning of: 
new chapter 1n Indo-Lanka relations 
The government of Bandaranaike 
abrogated the defence pact with Вг: 
tain and sought to cultivate relation: 
with countries of the communist bloc 
stating that the country was now ‘non- 
aligned’ and ‘committed to the hilt’ 
and not neutral 

Bandaranaike, the ‘wordsmuth’. 
was of the view that non-alignmen: 
and the ‘panchasila’ principles woulc 
provide the necessary security for the 
country Panditj1 himself lived to see 
the humiliation of his country by the 
Chinese who were of a different per- 
suasion and disposition Herein was 
lesson for Lanka, which it never learnt 
Sri Lanka continued with its com- 
mitmentto non-alignment, depending 
for its security on the goodwill of its 
neighbour In the years that rmmedi- 
ately followed, the two countries cul- 
tivated the closest of relations This, 
despite the fact that Sri Lanka main- 


kained a friendship with China, which 
йаа gone to war with India in 1962 

The death of Panditji wasas great 
a loss to Lanka as it was to India He 
was respected and loved as one of the 
great leaders produced by the subcon- 
tinent He was certainly not just an 
Indian statesman, he belonged to the 
world and Lanka indeed was proud 
of him He was succeeded by Lal 
Bahadur Shashtri as prime minister 
(1964-66), during whose tenure the 
principal irritant 1n Indo-Ceylon/ 
Lankarelations—that of Indian 1mmi- 
grants — wasresolved 


Lud labour from South India 
was brought to work on our tea and 
rubber plantations The issue of Indian 
Immigrants became an intractrable 
problem between the two countries 
in 1953 when India resiled from its 
position that these 1mmigrants were 
Indian nationals It was only in 1964 
that an agreement was reached bet- 
ween prime ministers Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike and Shastr1 This agreement 
was supplemented by another bet- 
ween Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
and Bandaranaike in 1974 with India 
agreeing to take back 600,000 and 
Lanka agreeing to grantcitizenship to 
373,000 The agreement could not, 
however, be fully implemented leav- 
ing behind afestering problem 
Theearly '70s witnessed certain 
developments which changed the 
power balance and the structure of the 
subcontinent following the creation 
of Bangladesh India had emerged as 
the predominant power 1n the subcon- 
tinent after the dismemberment of 
Pakistan Small nations such as Lanka 
found India becoming more assertive 
Since India made it obvious to the 
smaller neighbours that its security 
took precedence over theirs, the 
strengthening of its security forces 
and growing self-confidence began to 
be perceived as a threat by smaller 


nations on ће subcontinent The '70s 
also witnessed the ‘intrusion’ of super- 
power rivalry into the Indian Ocean 
Nevertheless, despite the perceived 
threat, the governments of Lanka were 
wholly in step with India It was Sri 
Lanka that took the initiative, no doubt 
inspired by India, to have the Indian 
Ocean declared a zone of peace 

In 1974, Indira Gandhi visited 
Lanka The warm personal ties bet- 
ween Sirimavo Bandaranaike and 
Indira Gandhi was evidence that Indo- 
Lanka relations could not have been 
better This factor solely contributed 
to the settling of the thorny problem 
of Kachchativu, a little islet off the 
Jaffna peninsula which had a Catho- 
lic shrine, and was claimed by both 
countries India conceded that и was 
Sri Lankan territory and withdrew 
herclaim 


T. year 1977 marked another 
watershed in relations between our 
twocountries Mrs Bandaranaike was 
defeated at the polls and a new right 
wing government was elected to 
office At the time the 70 year old 
Jayewardene came into office as prime 
minister, the Indian prime minister 
was the 80 year old Morarj1 Desai 
They soon became firm friends Their 
respective political opponents were 
Mrs Bandaranaike and Mrs Gandhi 
Whether it was this factor alone that 
contributed to the special relation- 
ship one does not know, but the two 
leaders had as warm a friendship as 
that between the two women prime 
ministers 

The new government of JR 
Jayewardene broke with the past and 
embarked on a domestic and foreign 
policy that was about ten years ahead 
of its time and gave India cause for 
concern The Indian establishment, 
which was obsessively security cons- 
cious during this period, considered 
the pro-West policies of the J R gov- 


ernment, such as opening up the eco- 
nomy tothe west, granting along lease 
to the U S to establish a Voice of 
America relay station, offering the 
100 oil tanks in Trincomalee to aU S 
based company, among others, as 
serious threats to its security 


l. 1980 the Desai government was 
defeated and Indira Gandhi returned 
as prime minister We now saw yet 
another chapter being opened in our 
relations The close and warm rela- 
tionship that had existed between our 
two countries and their leaders turned 
hostile Indira Gandhi had an intense 
dislike for President Jayewardene 
The latter had spurned her plea that 
he not remove Bandaranaike's civic 
rights Jayewardene was also reported 
tohave made some derogatory remarks 
about Indira Gandhi during his elec- 
поп campaign 

Differences ın foreign and do- 
mestic policy served to exacerbate 
the problem Jayewardene was cyni- 
cal of non-alignment Even while Sn 
Lanka held the chairmanship of the 
movement, we stated that there were 
only two ‘non-aligned’ states in the 
world—theU S andthe Soviet Union 
Jayewardene’s priority was not for- 
eign but domestic affairs He sought 
to have a close relationship with the 
West to attract investment and trade 
India viewed this tilt with utmost sus- 
picion The situation could not have 
been worse 

Indian military strategists atthe 
time, led by a strident Indira Gandhi, 
seem to have decided that Lanka was 
drifting away from India's sphere of 
influence and should be brought 
within the defence perimeter of India 
The ethnic conflict in Lanka afforded 
Indiathe opportunity to intervene Till 
the advent of the nght wing govern- 
ment in Colombo, the Indian govern- 
ment in Delhi had treated the conflict 
as a domestic problem of Lanka The 
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rise of Tamil nationalism in Tamil 
Nadu through the 1960s and '70s and 
the emergence of the DMK, which 
became acoalition partner in the 1980 
government of Indira Gandhi, were 
also factors that resulted 1n a change 
m India's attitude to Lanka's ethnic 
problem 


Bos factorthat must be placed 
onrecord was the Soviet Union’s per- 
ception that President Jayewardene 
was cosying up to the U S He had, 
as mentioned earlier, permitted the 
US toestablish a VOA relay facility 
1n Lanka that would broadcast to 
all corners of the Soviet Union The 
Colombo government had also entered 
intoanagreement witha U 5 company 
(suspectedto have been adummy com- 
pany formed by the CIA) to develop 
oil tanks in Trincomalee The Indo- 
Soviet entente cordial which helped 
dismember Pakistan was again in 
operation to destabilize this island 
country 

The destabilization of Sri Lanka 
was made easier by the attitude of the 
government and the Sinhala people 
who were not inclined to concede to 
the Tamil minority rights which they 
claimed for themselves As the level 
of the insurgency intensified, India 
notonly gave refuge to Tamil militants 
but helped them with arms, training 
and money The magazine India 
Today 1n an article titled ‘Ominous 
Presence’ filed by correspondent 
Shekhar Gupta identified the training 
camps and gave a detailed account 
of what the Indtan authorities were 
doing to destabilize Lanka This des- 
tabilization took the form of terrorism, 
which the LTTE and other Tamil 
groups thrust onthe country It was not 
а guerrilla war in which the militants 
took on the armed forces, but innocent 
civilians who were the prime targets 
of the militants There are many in 
this country who believe that India 15 
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today receiving ataste of its own medi- 
cinein Kashmir 

Indian intervention was by no 
means subtle No attempt was made 
to hideIndia's supportto the militants 
It was a two-pronged approach, with 
the militants wreaking havoc on the 
country and attempting to beat 1t into 
submission and the Indian govern- 
ment negotiating on behalf of the mili- 
tants Matters came toa headin March 
1987 when India, fearing that the insur- 
gency would be put down by the Sn 
Lanka Army (the ‘Vadamarachchi 
operation’), indulged in a crude act of 
intimidation of its small neighbour 

India violated the country’s air 
space and dropped some food to the 
population whom they claimed was 
starving and demanded that the mili- 
tary operation against the 1nsurgents 
be called off Lankahad no option but 
to do so If the insurgency was put 
downit would also have ended India’s 
hegemonic hopes of ‘Bhutanizing’ 
Lanka Sankaran Krishnan of the 
East West University, Hawai, stated 
that ‘Mrs Gandhi was not in the busi- 
ness of fighting other peoples strug- 
gles for them India's interest in Srt 
Lanka was not bringing justice to 
the Tamil people but “Finlandizing” 
thecountry ' 


Р... with India during the 
period of Indira Gandhi, to say the 
least, were bad They improved only 
after Rajiv Gandhi took over as prime 
minister The change of guard at the 
Ministry of External Affairs (Romesh 
Bhandari as Foreign Secretary) also 
helped Jayewardene found in the 
younger Rajiv a person whom he 
could relate to and work with There 
came abouta significant improvement 
in Indo-Lanka relations at the level of 
heads of government but it appeared 
that despite the presence of Bhandari 
in South Block, the hawks were still 
deciding on the agenda towards rea- 


lizing their objective, which was the 
‘Bhutanisation’ of Lanka 

The Indian government under 
Rajiv Gandhi continued to support 
the militants It sought to impose its 
own solution and tn the process €x- 
posed its own agenda A tired and old 
Jayewardene was pliable, particularly 
at the hands of the much disliked In- 
dian High Commissioner ın Colombo, 
theastuteandableJ N Dixit, who was 
considered diabolical His detractors 
did not understand that at all times 
he was quite nghtly safeguarding 
India's interest, which was his given 
assignment As he himself once said, 
there ıs no morality in international 
relations 


А... the airdrop referred to earlier, 
which humiliated Lanka and its peo- 
ple, matters moved fast and ended 
with the signing of the Indo-Lanka 
Agreement of 1987 The Indian gov- 
emment appeared to achieve its objec- 
tive for it not only dictated the basis of 
the settlement but more importantly, 
the ‘letters’ exchanged between the 
Indian PM and the Sri Lankan prest- 
dent incorporated the so-called ‘Indira 
Doctrine’ and circumscribed the coun- 
try's sovereignty Sri Lanka was pre- 
cluded from obtaining the services of 
foreign military and intelligence per- 
sonnel, the port of Trincomalee was 
to be made unavailable for military 
use by any other country, the ou! tanks 
in Trincomalee had to be restored only 
through a joint venture with Indian 
Оп Corporation and last but not the 
least, Lanka was required to review its 
agreements with foreign broadcasting 
organizations 

This however, was not the low- 
est pointin Sri Lanka'srelations with 
India It was reached during the Pre- 
madasa presidency (1990-1991) when 
the president virtually expelled the 
Indian Peace Keeping Force from the 
island 


Fifteen years after the Indo- 
Lanka Agreement was signed, the 
ethnic problem remains unresolved 
and the agreement is now passe The 
Indian side has not performed under 
the agreement since they were notable 
to disarm the LTTE as was required of 
them Neither have they been able to 
interdict the shipment of arms to the 
LTTE The Indian side did notdevelop 
the oil tanks and it 1s only now, almost 
15 years after the agreement was 
signed, that Indian Oil has, under a 
new arrangement, agreed to restore 
and use some of the tanks 


I. recent years relations between 
the two countries significantly ım- 
proved after Chandrika Kumaratunge 
assumed office as president In her 
own words, ‘India 15 our immediate 
neighbour with whom we have been 
inextricably (linked) by ties the ori- 
gins of which have long been lost in 
the mist of tıme We have with India 
the broadest and deepest interaction 
that we as a nation could have with 
another state India therefore posse- 
sses the capacity, given her vastly dis- 
parate strength and influence, to help 
or hinder to a great extent In a word, 
the India factor 1s crucial to the exist- 
enceofournation Forging and sustain- 
ingamutually trusting and supportive 
friendship with India must therefore 
be for us, not just a conscious and 
soundly judged policy, it ıs a natural 
and vital ingredient for our national 
well-being ' ` 
Unfortunately, many factors 
have inhibited India from playing a 
more positive proactive role ın her re- 
lationship with Lanka Among these 
factors are her past experience 1n 
Lanka and coalition politics in India 
The invariable dependence on Tamil 
Nadu parties for the forming of govern- 
ments at the centre has in particular 
affected the political willso nece: sary 
for India to play a more positive role 


which her position as the regional 
power demands 

As for Lanka, with the threat of 
*Bhutanization' having receded (and 
ended perhaps forever), the expec- 
tations of the relationship are now 
immense Herein lies the danger, for 
India may not be able to live up to 
expectations, though it 1s 1n her inter- 
est to develop the closest of relations 
with Lanka 


T. BJP leadership and the current 
Lankan leadership have forged close 
personal relations But the BJP gov- 
ernment has only served up words of 
support Its involvement has been 
minimal It has agreed to some police 
and military training, and placed on 
record its commitment to apprehend 
Prabhakaran for the assassination of 
Калу Gandhi, perhaps with a view to 
putting pressure onthe LITE Neither 
onthe political and military nor on the 
economic side has there been any 
tangible benefit to Lanka External 
Affairs Minister Yashwant Sinha’s 
recent visit to Lanka was at best a 
goodwill exercise, wholly sterile and 
without any tangible purpose India 
can longer remain neutral with regard 
to her relations with this country, she 
must be totally committed particularly 
to the security of Sri Lanka, 

The relationship between our 
twocountries today 1s as close as 1t was 
during the times of Mrs Bandaranaike 
and Mrs Gandhi Prime Minister 
Ranil Wickremasinghe 1s making a 
valiant effort to settle the ethnic issue 
and expects tangible support from 
India, not mere words The prime 
minister 15 also determined to root the 
relationship ın deep economic coope- 
ration and integration To this end, he 
has already taken many bold initia- 
tives and it 1s now left to be seen as to 
whether India will accept the chal- 
lenge to carve out anew and dynamic 
relationship in our mutual interest 
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Nepal's agony 
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DESPITE how textbooks continue 
to portray Nepal, it 1s no longer per- 
ceivedasa buffer state Thetiny Hima- 
layan kingdom sandwiched between 
two giant neighbours, India on three 
sides and China to the north, is more 
seen as a potential host to forces det- 
rimental to the security interest of 
both India and China The northern 
neighbour's concern 15 limited to the 
fear that an enhanced U S presence 
and its collusion with India on Nepali 
soil might encourage the ‘Free Tibet 
Move’ India’s сопсегп 15 obsessively 
dictated by its Pakistan-centric secu- 
rity perception, seeing the hand of 
Pakistan and its Inter Services Intelli- 
gence (IST) 1n most domestic affairs 
Even more, it tends to infer that they 
are mainly directed against India 

India no longer views the pres- 
ence of China in Nepal or that of the 
US duringtheemergence of the Sino- 
US axis, pitted against the Indo- 
USSR pact in the early '70s with 
suspicion as it did in the immediate 
post Indo-China war years But Paki- 
stan’s presence, real or perceived, 
makes India uncomfortable and bra- 
zenly critical of Nepal 


India assumes that Pakistan's 
presence in Nepal takes many forms 
The indicators include growth of 
madrasas and a Muslim population, 
the presence of Kashmiri Muslims, 
floating of fake Indian currency, under- 
world investment anda ‘visible nega- 
tive attitude’ against Indians in Nepal, 
perhaps like in other neighbour coun- 
triesas well An open border, lacking a 
proper monitoring system, attracts a 
large part of the blame for this, but the 
Issues are more often raised through the 
Indian media by the governmentrather 
than seeking anegotiated settlement 

Though regulating around 1751 
km of an open border has been on the 
agenda for some time, neither side 
quite knows how to go about it, as 
territories on both sides freely inter- 
mingle in many places In the past, 
especially in (ће ' 80s, militants from 
Punjab, Kashmirand even Tamil Tiger 
supporters used Nepal as a ‘safe shel- 
ter' and contact point with networks 
based in India, thus feeding fear and 
suspicion into India's mind about 
how Nepalese territory could be used 
against ıt Although the government 
of Nepal fully cooperated with the 


Indian authorities to hand over such 
people, even bypassing the lengthy 
legal process under the provisions of 
the existing extradition treaty, it never 
succeeded in erasing the Indian sus- 
picion that a porous border was to the 
advantage of anti-Indian forces 

Even now, despite the fact that 
the Punjab and Tamil insurgencies 
have ceased to threaten India’s integ- 
rity and unity, the Indian perception of 
Nepal being used by anti-India forces 
has not changed The presence of a 
large number of Kashmiri Muslims in 
Nepal, largely because of the situation 
in the valley during the past 14 years, 
continues to enrage India Similarly, 
the activities of Nepalese Maoist lea- 
ders operating out of Indian soil has not 
been taken very kindly to by Nepal 


B.. countries, therefore, suspect 
each other's motives in playing host 
to such forces, but do little to thrash 
out the issues As per the 1950 treaty 
of peace and friendship between the 
twocountries, considered the basis of 
the bilateral relationship, Kashmiris 
as Indian citizens and Maoists as 
Nepali citizens are free to settle on 
either side of the border But they can- 
not indulge in activities that would 
poseathreatto either country or dam- 
age bilateral ties Both Nepal and 
India have declared the Maoists as 
terrorists, but Kashmiri Muslims do 
not fall into that category, though their 
role is being viewed more minutely 
than ever before 

In the post-September 11 US 
campaign against terrorism, and with 
the US lumping Maoists with out- 
fits such as the Taliban, the Abu Nidal 
organisation, Hamas and LTTE, out- 
side forces including India are reas- 
sessing their outlook towards Nepal 
Consequently, the country has invited 
increasing international interven- 
tion Equally, even though India has 
declared Maoists as terrorists, 1t 15 


unableto flush them out of its territory 
asdemanded by Nepal 

This inability leaves scope for 
misunderstanding India's commit- 
ment to fight global terrorism by the 
US and its allies in the EU as well as 
the Nordic countries Many of them 
are major donors to Nepal and want a 
situation conducive to the full utilisa- 
tion of their aid packages Maoists, 
who have been waging an armed 
battle for converting Nepal's cons- 
titutional monarchy into a republic, 
have repeatedly targeted physical 
infrastructure, halting construction 
and obstructing.industrial production 
inthecountry Cumulative losses this 
year alone are estimated at around 
INR 25 billion Consequently, many 
aid projects have been abandoned 

Whoare the Maoists? Why have 
they grown? How does the Indian gov- 
ernment and India’s pro-Hindutva 
forces who influence the country’s for- 
eign policy, respond to this ultra-left 
growth? And how will it affect Indo- 
Nepalese bilateral relationship? These 
questions are yet to be addressed, but 
remain major factors in dictating bilat- 
eral ties 


T. official Indian assessment, for 
the first time, has tried to establish a 
nexus between Nepalese Maoist lead- 
ers living in India and Kashmiri mili- 
tants, as pro-Hindutva journals like 
Panchajanya have declared Maoists 
anti-Hindus and, by extension, pro- 
Pakistani and pro-ISI The obvious 
point made by this propaganda organ 
1s that the growth of the Maoist move- 
ment in Nepal 15 largely aided by 
Pakistani money and policy and that 
consequently they area threat to India’s 
security Nevertheless, 1t has yet to fur- 
nish any evidence in support of its 
claim 

Nepal, one of the world’s poor- 
est countries with an annual per capita 
income of around $220 and deep poc- 


kets of poverty and socio-economic 
disparity, ıs no doubt a good breeding 
ground for radical groups and their 
supporters Continuous failure on the 
part of political parties 1n power and 
mainstream politics to address these 
problems has pushed desperate peo- 
ple towards the Maoists and their 
slogan of radical change Institution- 
alised corruption at the political and 
administrative levels too has contri- 
buted to a growing antipathy of the 
people to the 12 year old multiparty 
system, particularly with Maoists 
promising a life with dignity 


Besa as part of along-term perspec- 
tive that the Maoists charted out their 
course of struggle beginning with pov- 
erty stricken pockets in the midwest 
In February 1996, they submitted a 
40-point charter of demands to the 
government giving a month's ultima- 
tum or be ready to face the conse- 
quences Their first demand included 
scrapping the 1950 treaty of peace 
and friendship with India, calling it 
‘unequal and unacceptable’ Other 
demands involved regulating entry of 
multinationals as well as foreigners in 
the areas of industry, production and 
employment, curtailing privileges of 
the royal family and electing a cons- 
tituent assembly to draftthe constitu- 
tiontoestablish anew republic 

In the absence of any response 
fromthe government, the group went 
underground, attracting youth for 
'1deological indoctrination’ with Mao 
Tse-tung's teachings and experience 
as the guiding philosophy Initially, 
arms and ammunition were procured 
from a growing cottage industry 
across the border Also, there were 
comrades ın arms like the People's 
War Group (PWG) orthe Bihar based 
Maoist Coordination Centre (MCC) 
who were willing to help 

Inside Nepal, guerrilla training 
and recruitment was an integral part 
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ofthe process and soon the war, in the 
form of a sustained armed conflict 
with the state, followed In the initial 
years, the guerrilla activities were 
guided by the Maoist 1deology Dur- 
ing that period, the activists carried 
out a series of raids on police outfits 
enjoying major success as the Nepali 
police force, numbering around 
50,000, was insufficiently trained and 
equipped to combat ‘militancy’ A 
lack of consensus on the part of main- 
stream political parties on how to meet 
the Maoist challenge was another fac- 
tor that contributed to their advance 
Though the government considered 
using the army against the Maoists 
when they had just begun their war 
against the state, 1t was forced to aban- 
don the idea ın the absence of a con- 
sensus With the more capable army 
1n the barracks and repeated successes 
1n operations against the police, the 
guerrillas turned more Jubilant and 
hopeful that the ‘republican state’ was 
within their reach 


A. a consequence, the state appa- 
ratus got demoralised and with- 
drew from many districts, including 
mid-western Rolpa, Rukum, Salyan, 
Pyuthan, Jajarkot and Mugu Simul- 
taneously, the Maoists initiated some 
pro-people activities like an anti alco- 
hol campaign, summary trials of local 
level disputes delivering instant jus- 
tice unavailable in the existing Judi- 
cial system of the country and even 
distributing gold and other ornaments 
robbed from government banks to 
poor people But soon, they focused 
more on guerrilla warfare, sending 
cadres for sophisticated training 
with the PWG in Andhra Pradesh and 
LTTEinSriLanka 

Gradually, the guerrilla leader- 
ship began controlling and dominating 
the political wing, leading to greater 
contact with forces with little sympa- 
thy or concern for its broader cause 
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India's apprehension, made public 
recently, suggests that Maoist leaders 
living 1n Delhi had been in contact 
with Kashmiri militants for purchase 
of arms, ipso facto asserting that they 
have links across the border,1 e Pakis- 
tan Atthesame time, with Indian ter- 
ritory being used for a ‘decisive’ war 
against Nepal, India's role became a 
matter of concern for Nepal as well, 
as the world started coming together 
in the global fight against ‘terrorism’ 
post9/11 

US Secretary of State, Colin 
Powell's visit to Pakistan, India and 
Nepal, hadatwo-pointagenda oneto 
explore a possible U S role in nego- 
tiations, 1f any, between the first two, 
and second, promising all-round sup- 
port to Nepal to combat Maoist ‘ter- 
rorism’ The latter included military 
traming and otherhardware and logis- 
tics that a resource-starved Nepal 
would need Powell's assurance pos- 
sibly undermined the 1965 agreement 
between Nepal and India on arms 
assistance which required India's con- 
sentabout any arms being imported by 
Nepal from a third country India not 
only did not protest this time but, in the 
wake of Powell's announcement, took 
the stand that ıt was upto Nepal to 
decide where it wanted to get its arms 
from However, along with Powell, 
other international interests too made 
inroads into Nepal on a major scale, 
triggering fear and speculation that 
this would disturb the traditional bal- 
ance with its two neighbours 


В.. China's discomfort about 
the unprecedented scale of the U S 
mission and India's silence on the mat- 
teris understandable Yet, the commu- 
nist republic went out of its way to 
convincingly denounce the Nepalese 
Maoists ‘who have misused Chair- 
man Mao’s пате ’On the eve of King 
Gyanendra’s trip to China following 
his Indian visit, the Chinese govern- 


ment made an unprecedented anno- 
uncement that it would ‘extend all help 
within its capacity to help Nepal ’That 
was a gesture directly matching the 
level of US and Indian interest in 
Nepal vis-a-vis the Maoist problem 

India probably hoped that the 
concessions offered to the Americans 
at the operational level in India would 
result а more secure and firm stand 
onthe part of the U S against Pakistan 
without any encroachment on its other 
areas of influence ın the subcontinent 
However, its hope that Pakistan’s role, 
thus reduced 1n Kashmir, would auto- 
matically have a similar curtailing 
effectin other South Asian countries, 
including Nepal, did not quite mate- 
nalise TheU S hascontinuedto move 
on, ostensibly for peace and prosper- 
ity 1n the region. Military training, 
supply of equipment and enlarged 
aid components will be part ofthe new 
mission 


Aus India has opposed the 
US suggestion for a patrolling of 
Indo-Pak border by international 
Observers, 1t has grven more space to 
America's role, even vis-a-vis Kash- 
mur, intherecent past The Pak regime's 
tactical supportto the U S inthecam- 
paign against Islamic terrorism 1s 
guided by twin purposes — to erase its 
own image as along term supporter of 
cross-border terrorism and to embar- 
rass India by recognising America’s 
mediatory role on Kashmir This has 
naturally impacted the existing secu- 
rity concerns and environment in the 
subcontinent ın general and India's 
bilateral equations with the member 
states of the South Asian Association 
for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) 
more specifically 

Even as India has been viewed 
with suspicion due to its ‘big brother’ 
attitude, America’s lead in the fight 
against terrorism and its promise to 
come to any country’s rescue in the 


South Asia region has given it a new 
image Long-term investment and 
economic cooperation between U S 
and India in the post-liberalisation 
phase has also brought the two coun- 
tries closer 1n other spheres India's 
willingness to give more space to the 
US in defence and security issues 1s 
an outcome of those concessions 


B.. the U S and its allies have 
been outspoken against India on the 
issue of terrorism, exerting consider- 
able pressure on it to actively discour- 
age ‘terrorist outfits’ like the Maoists 
from operating in its territory In the 
new context, India responded by 
handing over some guerrillas and 
leaders to the Nepalese authorities as 
well as banning Nepali Ekta Samay, a 
mass organisation of the Nepalese lıv- 
ing in India with a visible pro-Maoist 
stance, in July Then followed the 
search for a possible nexus between 
certain Maoist leaders living 1n India 
and the Pakistan supported Kashmiri 
militants 

But Nepal’s agony inthe context 
of its Maoist insurgency 15 different 
from India-Pakistan concerns More 
than 5,000 people have lost their lives 
inarmed clashes with the deployment 
of security forces costing the nation a 
major chunk of its development bud- 
get The Maoists' rapid degeneration 
into an anarchic crowd and dilution 
in its political content and character 
has further reduced the possibility of 
meaningful dialogue with the govern- 
ment Nevertheless, the Maoist prob- 
lem will remain an important factor 
1n Nepal's bilateral and regional rela- 
tionships and cooperation, ın addı- 
tion to affecting its own domestic 
stability 

A vast majority of the Nepalese 
population wants the insurgency to be 
resolved through peaceful negotiation 
between the governmentand Maoists 
The only peace effort — three rounds 


of talks — by the two sides between 
July and November last year broke 
down, with the Maoists unilaterally 
withdrawing and attacking an army 
barrack in western Nepal’s Dang area 
Leaving their cadres in Nepal to face 
army bullets, most top Maoist leaders 
are believed to be living in India Inter- 
estingly, the Maoists, especially during 
the past eight months, have aban- 
doned their anti-India utterances and 
nolonger projectitas a ‘hegemonistic 
andregional bully ' 

Despite being in collaboration 
with India's ultra-left outfits like PWG 
and CPI(ML), they are quiet about 
their earlier radical demand that the 
ethnic culture of Assamese people 
be protected and the 'right to self- 
determination! ofthe Nepalese living 
inAssamand Sikkimrecognised This 
demand, seen and read together with 
the Kashmiri militants! slogan, was 
enough to sound the alarm bells, pro- 
voking the Government of India to 
look for more evidence of Maoists 
working ın tandem with anti-India 
insurgencies 


Where: the Maoists are funded 
andassisted by outside forces willcon- 
tinue to remain a matter of investiga- 
tion both for India and Nepal although 
their nexus with India’s militant out- 
fits like the PWG, MCC or LITE 1s 
only tooevident Given theirjointcom- 
mitment against ‘terrorism’, amixture 
of force and persuasion would possi- 
bly be sufficientto defeat the militant 
forces in their respective territories 
However, an 1nherent element of sus- 
picion and a preconceived mindset 
on both sides has resulted in the two 
countries 1gnoring the real socioeco- 
nomic factors, the initial cause for 
growth of militant organisations and 
politics. Unless the root causes are 
addressed, the possibility of external 
play affecting the bilateral relation- 
shipcannotbe ruled out 


Thisisexactly thecase now The 
factors detrimental to bilateral inter- 
ests andrelations needto be addressed 
directly instead of hyping them unnec- 
essarily Indian projection of ISI’s role 
and presence in Nepal is a case in 
point India's current threat percep- 
tion that Islamic fundamentalism and 
Pakistan are omnipresent enemies — 
from Gujarat to Nepal — needs to be 
reassessed and measured within the 
realm of reality This will give its nei- 
ghbours a chance to appreciate the 
exact scale and nature of threat that 
India faces An overdose of political 
dictates from the protagonists of Hin- 
dutva, now in India's political leader- 
ship, in calculating security and threat 
perceptions has not helped Instead, 
a more pragmatic and diplomatic 
approach 1s needed 


І. that does not happen, India and 
Pakistan will only be creating condi- 
tions for fundamentalism as the main 
determinant of bilateral relations, with 
a distinct possibility that the ‘Hindu’ 
and ‘Islamic’ bomb will ravage the 
voiceofreason This willalso wipe out 
any chance of South Asiacollectively 
writing a future of peace and pros- 
perity The absence of a culture and 
mechanism to resolve bilateral and 
multilateral misunderstandings amı- 
cably has adversely affected domes- 
tic and inter-country development 
For instance, prospects of harnessing 
the rich water resources and genera- 
tion of electricity for power-starved 
Indiaand Nepal have suffered 

What 1s needed 1s for both sides 
to address the socio-economic causes 
that give legitimacy to such militancy 
and violence Even as the state must 
be firm in dealing with organised vio- 
lence, or whatitcallsterrorism, the use 
of force will only be effective through 
the application of a socio-economic 
balm Peace initiatives remain the most 
acceptable mode of conflict resolution 
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THE Indian subcontinent was an 
exception in the historical Chinese 
vision about its core and peripheries 
where people outside the control of 
the Emperor—Sun of Heavens – were 
condemned as barbarians Instead, 
Chinese epics described the Indian 
subcontinent as the ‘western heaven’ 
(Tian Zhu) Ithad been a major attrac- 
tion fortravellers and a subJect of Chi- 
nesefolklore, murals and rituals This 
positive view has since been endorsed 
by a series of archaeological disco- 
vertes that trace India-China diplo- 
matic interactions since 221 BC if not 
before No doubt, these interactions 
were few and far between as also 
confined generally to culture and 
commerce, yet they constituted great 
influence on their mutual 1mage- 
building and moulded theirevolution 
over the ages with Buddhism emerg- 
ing as the strongest link between the 
twoancientcivilizations 

This positive 1mage ofthe Indian 
subcontinent received its first serious 
Jolt with the arrival of European colo- 
nial powers Especially since the 
latter half of 19th century, the expan- 
sionist drive of the British in India 
brought them into direct competition 
with Russian and Chinese empires 
Since the 1840s, the Chinese vision of 
the Indian subcontinent was particu- 


The China connection 
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larly distorted following their expert- 
ence of the Opium Wars South Asia 
was now seen as a facilitator, 1f not 
the nucleus, of this hurricane-like 
cultural and military onslaught by the 
British 

Attempts by the British in India 
to openly manipulate between China 
and Tibet since early 20th century, 
especially their semantic orchestra- 
tions around ‘suzerainty’ at the Simla 
conference of 1904 followed by the 
brute Younghusband military expedi- 
tion during 1905 were to forever scar 
Chinese memories about British 
India These colonial legacies became 
the core of much of South Asia’s prob- 
lems with the Chinese and vice versa 
As India’s peaceful transfer of power 
marked no clear break from colonial 
institutions and policies, Beijing was 
boundto nurse skepticism about inde- 
pendent India's motives The contrast- 
ing nature of their liberation struggles, 
as also of their post-liberation poli- 
tical systems, only added to their 
difficulties. And, given the Cold 
War politics that followed World 
Warll,:itbecame impossible to develop 
any positive mutual understanding 
ortrust 

China and India tried to rectify 
the colonial legacy of mutual suspi- 
cions and disputed borders by launch- 


ing a euphoric bhai-bhai spirit under 
Panchsheel, but this experiment 
proved too superficial to rectify deep- 
rooted biases India’s historical links 
with Tibet and the asylum given to 
the Dalai Lama in India was to push 
India and China into a border war in 
1962 China’s ties with Pakistan had 
begun as part of its compulsions to be- 
friend an Islamic neighbour to ensure 
peace ın 11$ problematic Muslim 
dominated Xinjiang region But given 
Pakistan’s problems with India, this 
completely changed the tenor of Chi- 
na’s relations with Pakistan, making 
their ‘special relationship’ the hall- 
mark of a New China's policies in 
South Asia 


l. a way China's failure to befriend 
India partly facilitated its security- 
centric ties with other smaller South 
Asiancountries It was only in the late- 
1980s and early 1990s that China has 
attempted a return to its original his- 
torical position of considering India 
the hallmark of its South Asian vision 
Against this backdrop, this article 
attempts to first highlight the critical 
components that make China integral 
to the South Asian security environ- 
ment and goes on to examine China's 
contribution to South Asian security 
trends inthe more recent years 

Before making any elaborate 
analyses of China's role in the evolv- 
ing South Asian security environment 
in recent times, it may be useful to 
broadly underline its major compo- 
nents In brief, the following can be 
cited as some of the fundamental 
issues 1n the South Asian security 
environment 

First, conventional wisdom tells 
us that boundary disputes have been 
the most dominant cause of inter-state 
suspicions and threat perceptions 1n 
Asia Ofthe seven South Asian states, 
China shares common borders with 
four which makes ıt integral to the 


region All these borders had been dis- 
puted to begin with and have sparse 
yetoverlapping populations China's 
unresolved boundary with India 
makes these states critical buffers, 
thus increasing their strategic signifi- 
cance for both New Delhi and Beijing 

Similarly, China's border settlement 
of March 1963 with Pakistan remains 
provisional to the final settlement of 
Jammu and Kashmur between India 
and Pakistan. Some confusion also 
remains on the China-Bhutan border 
demarcation Even a country like 
Bangladesh, which was not in the 
scene until 1971 and does not directly 
share boundaries with China, remains 
1mportantfor its physical proximity to 
China At one stage, Beijing even 
toyed with the 1dea of using Bangla- 
desh to find an outlet into the Indian 
Ocean The same is also true of Chi- 
na'sotherneighbour, Myanmar which, 
despite not strictly being part of the 
conventional British definition of 
South Asia, provides China tremen- 
dous leverage in determining the tenor 
of South Asian security 


S. us the ethnic Chinese com- 
munity which has been a major cause 
of concern as also a potent instrument 
of China's policies in various parts of 
the world, ts virtually non-existent in 
South Asia Except for Calcutta and 
the few old settlers in India’s North- 
eastern region and some 300,000 
ethnic Chinese 1n Mauritius, China 
has had no major presence 1n South 
Asia Even these ethnic Chinese have 
been far less active 1n local economic 
and political systems and barely orga- 
nised asa distinct group ora lobby that 
mightinfluence policy-making Con- 
versely, the presence of Tibetans їп 
large numbers ın India has been a 
major source of irritation and has 
greatly influenced China's handling 
of this region Sporadically, some 
communities 1n Bhutan, Nepal and 


India's Northeastern region empha- 
size their racial affinity with the Chi 
nese ethnic minorities thougn these 
haverarely played any role in China's 
South Asia policy Sometimes, the 
smaller states of South Asia also over- 
play their Chinaconnections in search 
of counterweights to deal with fears 
about India's overarching size and 
stature or simply to bargain for more 
concessions 


ү es ideologies have formed a 
major influence ın determining the 
nature of the China connection to the 
South Asian security environment 
This despite the fact that apart from 
Mao's populist rhetoric condemning 
post-colonial South Asian political 
regimes as reactionary bourgeoisie 
and lackeys of the United States, real 
ideology had little to do with China's 
policies towards its South Asian 
neighbours Given China's sensitivi- 
ties about Tibet and Xinjiang, seen by 
the Chinese as their ‘soft strategic 
underbelly' since their confrontation 
with the British in India, China's South 
Asia policy had always been guided 
purely by an aim to ensure its territo- 
rial integrity asa nation. These trends 
were clearly visible in China's mili- 
tary invasion and fortification of 
Tibet and later by its tilt towards the 
military regimes of Pakistan, Bangla- 
desh and Myanmar which became 
part of China's indirect approach in 
dealing with any potential for trouble 
from India and its suspected backers 
Fourth, even among China’s 
‘special relationships’ with South 
Asian military regimes, the Sino- 
Pakistan nexus perhaps presents a 
unique example of inter-state relations 
which has no comparison whatsoever 
anywhere around the world In many 
ways this relationship can be catego- 
rized as one of the dominating aspects 
of China’s role in the South Asian 
security environment Indeed, it rep- 
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resents a unique case where one 
nuclear weapons state has been prima- 
rily responsible for propping another 
nuclear weapons state by providing all 
assistance in 1ts nuclear and missile 
programmes Similar attempts made 
by China with other military rulers 
(especially 1n Myanmar) did not suc- 
ceed Given the proximity and histori- 
cal interdependence of these smaller 
South Asian countries with India, Chi- 
nese indulgence has not resulted in 
any formal military alliance with any 
of India's neighbours Nevertheless, 
China's indulgence did play a major 
role in determining South Asian threat 
perceptions as also their prospective 
strategies to deal with intra-regional 
problems This has often provided a 
pretext for outside powers to seek 
influence in South Asian security 
matters 


Е... despite this lack of attraction 
among smaller South Asian states 
foreither China's ideological alterna- 
tive or its military alliance, China 
sustained its ties with all of them by 
exploiting their common fears about 
India It was also the only state that 
could provide moral and material sup- 
port to some of South Asia's undemo- 
cratic regimes despite global norms 
or pressures During 1956-1973, for 
example, when China's ties with 
India were at their lowest ebb, nearly 
20 per cent of China's total world aid 
was targeted to these South Asian 
countries, with Pakistan receiving 
13 1 percent, Sri Lanka 3 5 per cent 
and Nepal2 9 percent 

The main focus was generally 
on supplying these countries with 
military equipment, resulting in China 
emerging as the single largest supplier 
of military equipment to Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, Bangladesh and Myanmar 
This extreme indulgence has to be 
understood in terms of Beyying’s stra- 
tegic vision of emerging as the Asian 
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leader and its fears of India trying to 
counter it China’s rise as a major 
power during the last two decades has 
since marginalized this argument and 
made China less paranoid about India 

But similar fears were echoed follow- 
ing India’s nuclear tests in 1998 and 
since then Chinahas, forthe first time, 
begun to see a direct security threat 
from what it perceives as nuclear 
competition on its southern frontiers 

Therefore, unlike the past when it 
wanted to encourage India’s neigh- 
bourstokeep Indiatied downto South 
Asia, China today has 115 own genu- 
1ne security compulsions to ensure 
peaceinthisregion 


Fus given China's limited suc- 
cess among South Asian countries, 
Beijing has continued to modulate 
its South Asian policy to suit its larger 
regional and global security perspec- 
tives Forthis, China has increasingly 
articulated its South Asia policy in 
terms of pious principles For exam- 
ple, failing to force India’s smaller 
neighbours in becoming pawns for 
China, Beying has repeatedly resorted 
toemphasizing their ‘independence’, 
implying that they should not allow 
New Delhi more influence than abso- 
lutely inevitable But following 1m- 
provements in Sino-Indian ties since 
the early 1980s, Beying has gradually 
lost the motivation to prop up these 
smaller states against India Recent 
years have witnessed China encoura- 
ging these South Asian states to 
improve their ties with New Delhi on 
their own This shift 1s most clearly 
reflected 1n China's views on South 
Asia’s most visible problem - Jammu 
and Kashmir – on which China has 
moved from ts pro-Pakistan stance to 
neutrality, which favours the Indian 
stand 

It 1s in the backdrop of these 
enduring fundamentals of the China 
connection that one must analyze its 


current relevance to the evolving 
security situation in South Asia and 
draw a map for the future Two dis- 
tinct developments that have forever 
changed the security profile of South 
Asia and China's role in it in recent 
years include (a) the decision by both 
India and Pakistan to exercise their 
nuclear option and (b) the 11 Septem- 
ber 2001 terrorist attacks onthe U S , 
making transnational terrorism the 
new global agenda To recall, though 
most South Asian countries and 
China have been longtime victims of 
these inflictions, they have not been 
able to come together to either share 
their experiences or evolve joint stra- 
tegies to address their security prob- 
lems These new developments have 
completely altered the nature of Chi- 
na’s compulsions and motivations in 
dealing with South Asia. Both sides 
today find iteasierto work together to 
seek regional security rather than 
chase individual goals by playing one 
againstthe other 


T. begin with, China had never 
looked at South Asia as a possible 
partner 1n evolving any joint efforts 
for cooperative security, not the least 
in matters nuclear Atbest China's ties 
with these South Asian states were 
expected to discourage them from 
directly aiding and abetting resistance 
by China’s minorities or facilitating 
great powers from doing the same 
Also, given the fear that western pow- 
ers would exploit such information in 
their anti-China campaign, Being 
was never comfortable admitting that 
it had any security problems, let alone 
building joint strategies with South 
Asian countries 

This was further reinforced by 
China’s unpleasant split with the 
former Soviet Union during the early 
1960s Ever since, Beijing continued 
tostand alone playing one superpower 
against the other and was extremely 


cautious 1n Joining any multilateral 
forum For South Asia, the threat of 
nuclear weapons was further compli- 
cated by China's special relationship 
with Pakistan This also made China 
extremely reluctant to discuss any 
such issues with India, even though 
Pakistan's nuclear programme was 
visibly armed at India 


А. a result, China's first reaction 
tothenuclearisation of South Asia fol- 
lowing the nuclear tests by India and 
Pakistan in May 1998 was one of 
shock as Beijing had expected India 
and Pakistan to remain forever entan- 
gledbelowthenuclearthreshold This 
initial shock soon turned into anger 
because, at least in the beginning, 
India sought to justify these tests by 
citing China's nuclear weapons and 
its transfer of these technologies to 
Pakistan 

China's first knee-jerk reaction, 
therefore, was to underplay these 
events in the same old regional frame- 
work of India-Pakistan nuclear com- 
petition and appoint itself the security 
manager for the region, seeking en- 
dorsement from other major powers 
But to recall, China had been the only 
nuclear weapons state to support 
India in its sovereign right to decide 
onnuclearmatters Pakistan, ofcourse, 
had the advantage of being China’s 
closest friend and the second to con- 
duct tests and was not really the target 
of China’s initial criticism So at least 
in the initial phase, China's reactions 
to the nuclearisation of South Asia 
appeared to be perfectly 1n line with 
its traditional policy of Pakistan being 
the bulwark in its India-centric South 
Asian policy initiatives 

However, the nuclearisation of 
South Asia had also strengthened 
cross-currents of China’s rethinking 
that had begun to germinate since the 
early 1990s following India showing 
positive trends of stabilizing its coa- 


шоп politics, managing noticeably 
better growth rates and opening up 
its economy Simultaneously, China 
launched a wide-ranging reassess- 
ment of 1ts South Asia policy facili- 
tated greatly by patient diplomatic 
footwork by the Indian leadership 
as well as an increasing acceptance 
of a nuclear South Asia by all other 
major powers Indeed, this period 
also witnessed India coming closer 
to the U S which has been another 
worry for the Chinese thereby push- 
ing its pro-India tilt in 15 South Asia 
policy Indeed, many Chinese scho- 
lars see China evolving, for the first 
time, an India policy distinct from its 
traditional focus The most visible 
indicator of this change lies in Chinese 
leaders now planning their South Asia 
visits separately from their India 
visits as also by bilateral trade where 
India now contributes about half of 
China’s total trade with South Asian 
countries This 15 incontrast to earlier 
Indo-China interactions where China 
would often omit India from its South 
Asian itinerary Also, Pakistan used 
to be China’s largest trading partner 
inSouthAsia With the nuclearisation 
of India and Pakistan, China now 
sees peace between the two countries 
as a critical prerequisite for its own 
national security 


T. second major episode that has 
changed China's role 1n the South 
Asian security environment ıs the 
W'TCterroristattack on 11 September 
Since then China has begun to see the 
benefits ofevolving a cooperative and 
regional approach to its internal secu- 
rity problems The most formidable 
trendthathas since dominated China's 
strategic debates is the sudden accept- 
ability ofAmerica's increased military 
presence on its southern frontiers — 
1n Pakistan and Afghanistan — and 
increased American strategic coope- 
ration with India 1n particular and 


other countries of South Asia like 
Bangladesh and Nepal 

China 1s now far more open 
about discussing its internal security 
problems and external linkages as 
well as 1nitiating discussions with 
South Asian countries and evolving 
Joint strategies China has since 1л1- 
tiated an inter-governmental Joint 
working group on terrorism with 
India and adopted a more subtle res- 
ponse to terrorism 1n Kashmir, Mao- 
ists in Nepal and ın ensuring the 
stability of the Hamid Karzai regime 
in Afghanistan With the recent Bush- 
Putin bonhomie and Russia welcom- 
ing American forces in Central Asia, 
China feels a moral responsibility to 
provide an alternative to American 
dominance around the world Though 
China 1s not expected to behave as it 
once did by opposing U S forces in 
Korea and Vietnam, these trends have 
influenced China's perceptions and 
policies about South Asia, dictating 
greater caution and discretion as was 
seen during President Musharraf’s 
visitto Beying on2Augustthis year 


Се today sees itself as involved 
andaffected by even alocalarmsrace 
or war 1n South Asia and its hard- 
headed cost-benefit security analysis 
dictates a positive interference in 
ensuring peace 1n South Asia Recent 
Chinese overtures of offering to facili- 
tate Indo-Pak dialogue in the face of 
the recent military standoff and its 
continued low profile in situations like 
the one following the Maoist attacks 
1n Nepal, clearly convey a change in 
Beiying's perceptions and policies 
towards the region This change may 
have been partly provoked by greater 
American indulgence ın South Asia 
butaugurs wellforthe future of South 
Asian security China's heightened 
involvement can only work to ensure 
a better understanding among South 
Asian countries 
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FOR much ofthe world, the end ofthe 
Cold War was the greatest security 
watershed since the Second World 
War For South Asia, however, the 
half-century of struggle between the 
two superpowers remained till the end 
little more than an opportunity to score 
points off one another, allying with 
whicheverbloc seemed more likely to 
furthertheirlocalinterests Whilethe 
collapse of the Soviet Union gave the 
Westanopportunity to exchange guns 
for butter, India and Pakistan entered 
into adecisive phase in their long fight 
forcontrol over Kashmir Atthe same 
time that the Berlin Wall was crum- 


bling, the Kashmir valley was going 
upinflames But, preoccupied with its 
own unexpected changes, the West 
neither noticed nor cared 

The transition of the subconti- 
nent from a strategic backwater to an 
area of superpower interest only began 
in the summer of 1998 when both 
India and Pakistan crossed the nuclear 
threshold in quick succession While 
both countries had long possessed a 
usable nuclear capability, the tests 
highlighted and gave credence to the 
doomsday scenario war games that 
invariably concluded with mushroom 
clouds rising from various points in 


the subcontinent Butthe real turning 
point was [1 September 2001 The 
spotlight that 1nitially focused on 
Afghanistan, as American planners 
considered the modalities oftaking on 
Al Qaeda and the Taliban, inevitably 
widened to include Central Asia, Pakis- 
tan and then India 


N. longer do American troops 
exercise in Central Asia and the Mid- 
dle East, mothball theirequipment and 
head home, having gone through the 
motions of preparing themselves for 
unlikely contingencies in the region 
Today, elite CENTCOM forces in 
Central Asia, Afghanistan, and Paki- 
stan are symbols of the area's new 
importance These also serve as regio- 
nal trip wires to prevent any tension 
from escalating into open war Colin 
Powell only stated what a succession 
of visits from his colleagues had 
already indicated that Kashmir is 
squarely onthe international agenda 

Western concern about the re- 
gion's proclivity forthe export of ter- 
rorism 1s magnified by the nuclear 
status of its two most implacable 
adversaries India believes that con- 
flict with Pakistan can be contained 
within the conventional envelope 
This optimism 1s founded on the expe- 
nence of fighting the Kargil war with- 
out breaching the nuclear threshold 
and now hinges on confining the war 
within an acceptable ‘strategic space’, 
where India's conventional forces 
would achieve conflict termination 
objectives without threatening Paki- 
stan's vital interests 

While India has not come up 
with a convincing answer to how it 
will achieve this feat of military wiz- 
ardry, Pakistan has clearly signalled 
thatithasthe bomb, the means of deli- 
very and the will to use it America, 
therefore, continues to apply every 
pressure to ensure that 15 war on ter- 
ror 1s not reduced to an undignified 


troop evacuation operation If India 
had imagined that going nuclear 
would provide it the 1ndependence 
of decision-making, reality today 1s 
proving quite the opposite 

Butwhen Indiainitially mounted 
its full court press along the border, 
there was no international pressure on 
tt to stop Its winning formula during 
the Kargil conflict, acalibrated mixture 
of military and diplomatic pressure, 
was applied after the 13 December 
attack on Parliament Rather than a 
slow climb up the escalation ladder, 
India took the elevator to the top floor, 
mobilised in full, and awatted decisive 
American intervention But India mis- 
calculated in failing to realise that the 
template of 1999 did not fit the situa- 
tion 1n 2002 A black and white Paki- 
stani violation of the Line of Control 
had been easy to identify and reverse, 
covert support to terrorist groups was 
a situation painted in shades of grey 
This time even the high moral ground 
was not unambiguously India’s If 
Pakistan was on the backfoot because 
of its connections with jehadi groups, 
India was on shaky ground about its 
human rights record in Kashmir 


E. ghtmonths later, having ordered 
its forces neither forward nor back, 
India risks a serious loss of credibi- 
lity Pakistan has made what it consi- 
ders major concessions but without 
satisfying India's desire for a perma- 
nent solution to Kashmur on its own 
terms Unableto goto war with weap- 
ons, the two countries today are locked 
incombat on the semantic plane, with 
battalions of diplomats on either side 
selectively interpreting the carefully 
neutral statements of visiting diplo- 
mats to convince themselves that their 
policies are alive and well and that 
each ıs gradually, but steadily, outma- 
noeuvring the opponent For a coun- 
try that has steadfastly stood against 
third party mediation in Kashmir, 


India now places enormous store by 
what external powers say 

This situation gives rise to a 
question witha bilateral solution not 
having materialised and external 
mediation ruled out by India, why has 
there never been, at any stage of the 
crisis, a viable regional initiative 
towards lowering tensions between 
India and Pakistan? China, a super- 
power in the making, has barely been 
visible and the South Asian Asso- 
ciation for Regional Cooperation 
(SAARC), dismissed even within the 
region as an ineffectual talk-shop, has 
played its usual non-role Does this 
mean thatexternal mediation 1s inevi- 
table each time tensions rise? What 
does external mediation mean for 
theregion? 


С an 1mportant presence in 
theregion, continues to exercise enor- 
mous influence with Pakistan The ‘all 
weather friendship’, as the two coun- 
tries continue to describe ıt, provides 
Pakistan with a security blanket that, 
after the loss of its strategic depth 1n 
Afghanistan, 15 even more vital for its 
security calculus But while remain- 
ing à source of assurance for Pakis- 
tan, and its primary military supplier, 
China's response to the Kashmir 
flare-up in its own backyard has been 
remarkably muted While concerns 
about Muslim insurgency in Xinjiang 
do make China reluctant to play big 
brother to Pakistan on the Kashmir 
issue, 1t 1s larger geo-strategic con- 
cerns that account for China’s deafen- 
ing silence 

Chinese analysts argue that 
America's ‘infiltration of South Asia’ 
accounts for China’s warmer stance 
towards India While Yevgeny Pri- 
makov’s proposal for a China-Russia- 
India axis to counter America’s 
‘hegemonism and power politics’ re- 
mained in the realm of rhetoric, appre- 
hensions about America's presence in 
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the region and increasing defence 
cooperation between America and 
India are making China careful about 
India’s sensitivities In possession of 
a part of Kashmir, China is not keen 
on taking up the dispute 

The easing of tensions between 
India and China has been slow, but 
steady Indiacategorically recognised 
Tibet as an autonomous region of 
China in 1991, dampening long sim- 
mering Chinese resentment at the 
DalaiLama's activities in India While 
China has still to make a reciprocal 
response to India on Kashmir, it pro- 
nounced 1n 1993 that Kashmir was a 
bilateral problem between India and 
Pakistan In 1996, President Jiang 
Zemin, addressing the Pakistani Sen- 
ate 1n Islamabad, disappointed his 
hosts by avoiding any reference to 
Kashmir Until George Fernandes’ ill- 
advised remark about China's threat 
to India, Beijing had neither lectured 
India on the virtues of nuclear restraint 
nor questioned its sovereign right to 
develop nuclear weapons 


T. border dispute, stabilised by 
confidence-building agreements ın 
1993 and 1996, can today beresolved 
without major political ripples. Dur- 
ing the Kargil war, India moved large 
forces from the Sino-Indian border 
to Kashmur, despite the mountain 
passes being invitingly open. This 
year, again, India has displayed the 
same confidence in Chinese neutral- 
ity All this has given Indian military 
planners many more options than they 
have had for decades 

As its economic and social 
reforms kickin, China’s ‘comprehen- 
sive national strength’, its own index 
of power encompassing economic, 
military, demographic and political 
might, 1s rising unstoppably Using 
indices of purchasing power parity, 
the World Bank visualises that China 
will be the world’s biggest economy 
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by 2010 As 115 security concerns 
become global, India 1s the benefici- 
ary China's ever-present conscious- 
ness of its 1mage as an emerging 
superpower, responsible for regional 
peace, is making it far more even- 
handed in its dealings with India and 
Pakistan 

The real stumbling block in rela- 
tions between China and India today 
lies in the realm of weapons prolifera- 
tion China’s documented supply of 
arms, nuclear know-how, and ballis- 
tic missiles to Pakistan causes deep 
insecurity within the Indian security 
establishment While China insists it 
18 contravening neither the NPT nor 
the MTCR, there are few takers for 
this claim, particularly in India 


d v Indian objections, 
however, isadeeper presumption that 
India must possess a nuclear strike 
capability but Pakistan must be pre- 
vented from having that option While 
this would certainly enhance India’s 
ability to pressurise Pakistan, subcon- 
tinental security would perhaps be 
better served by stable nuclear deter- 
rence operating in the region China, 
however, has decided to quietly main- 
tain a balance of power, neither rais- 
ing too many objections about India’s 
increasing ability to strike targets 
anywhere їп China, nor hesitating to 
assist Pakistan in acquiring the same 
capability against India 

The present situation, China 
believes, 1s an American struggle 
with Russia forinfluence in the region 
and that 1t need not get involved any 
more than 1s necessary Chinese 
strategists characterise their current 
policy with a saying of Deng Xiao- 
ping ‘When the sky falls, let the tall 
guys holditup ' 

With China barely pro-active, 
theotherregional option for maintain- 
ing security ıs SAARC, the South 
Asian Association for Regional Coop- 


eration This seven-member grouping 
includes six countries of the subcon- 
unent — India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
Sri Lanka, Nepal and Bhutan — and 
the Maldives, but will probably also 
include Myanmar, as that country 
emerges from its self-imposed 1sola- 
tion SAARC, however, 15 a patient 
ofthe same disease that 1t is expected 
tocure distrust between the regional 
powers 

The terms ofthe SAARC Char- 
ter, heavily influenced by India's fears 
that Pakistan would use the forum to 
internationalise the Kashmir dispute, 
rule outany role for SAARC in today’s 
crisis. Article Ten, just below which 
the seven regional heads of govern- 
mentaffixed their signatures in Dhaka 
in December 1985, lays down two 
general conditions. (г) Decisionsatall 
levels shall be taken on the basis of 
unanimity, and (и) Bilateral and con- 
tentious issues shall beexcluded from 
the deliberations 


i. effect, Article Ten means that the 
K-word cannot even be mentioned in 
SAARC unless every one of its mem- 
bers, including India, agree to discuss 
it While Article Four of the Charter 
leaves open a window for a dispute- 
resolving mechanism by ‘permitting 
the establishmentof additional mecha- 
nism under the Association as deemed 
necessary,’ this again 1s subject to 
the principle of consensus Butaslong 
as India remains mistrustful of the 
other member-countries, 1t vetoes 
any discussion on Kashmirasa 'bilat- 
eral dispute with Pakistan’ and as an 
‘internal matter of India” While simi- 
Jar regional bodies in Africa and 
Europe move forward towards evolv- 
ing regional solutions for dispute 
resolution, SAARC confines itself to 
wordy expostulations on the need for 
economic cooperation and cultural 
exchanges among countries in South 
Asia 


And so, even as America be- 
comes increasingly forthright with its 
advice on Kashmir, even using words 
like ‘political prisoners’, ‘human 
rights’ and “free and fair elections’, 
India seems more willing to take its 
chances with America than with 
SAARC Tensions with practically all 
the smaller SAARC countries make 
India suspicious about their relations 
with Pakistan The relationship of 
every other regional country with 
India1s hostage to that country's rela- 
tionship with Pakistan Overthe years, 
these neighbours have been left with 
little doubt that any friendly gesture 
towards Islamabad would be viewed 
ш Delhias an unfriendly act 


R. relations are a major 
Indian foreign policy failure While 
diplomats claim at every opportunity 
thatthey are dealing with hostile coun- 
tries in Pakistan and China, they failed 
to marshal the support that could eas- 
ily have been forthcoming from the 
smallerregional countries Farsighted 
governments have grappled 1n vain 
with the South Block bureaucracy to 
winthis support Former prime minis- 
{ег1 К Gujral abandoned in 1997 the 
principle of ‘reciprocity’ in dealing 
with the smaller regional countries 
Summed up, the ‘Gujral Doctrine’, as 
it came to be dubbed, meant that any 
concession granted by India would 
not demand a concession 1n return 
India would behave with the magna- 
nimity expected of a regional power 
But this visionary doctrine soon fell, 
along with Gujral's short-lived gov- 
ernment, and the foreign ministry 
reverted to what the regional states 
resentfully view as bullying Analysts 
today are again proposing a recycled 
version of the Gujral doctrine, this 
time with the brand name of ‘positive 
unilateralism’ 

The truth, however, remains that 
after decades of hard bargaining with 


its smaller neighbours over relatively 
inconsequential issues, India 1s per- 
ceived in the region as a hectoring 
hegemon Bangladesh, at whose birth 
India played midwife, finds it easier 
to deal with Pakistan, a country that 
Bangladesh itself blames for the 
deaths in 1971 of three million Bang- 
ladeshifreedomfighters Afteralmost 
2000 Indian soldiers died fighting 
to liberate Bangladesh, it took just 
five years for bitterness to creep into 
India’s relations with that country 
Bangladeshi estrangement 1s a case 
study of how not to conduct foreign 
policy, and a sample history of how 
India continues to deal with countries 
in the region 


| nthe years following 1971, Mujibur 
Rehman, personally beholden to India 
for his transition from a Pakistani 
Jail to the Presidency of Bangladesh, 
ensured that relations between the two 
countries remained excellent After 
his assassination, relations with the 
military clique that supplanted him 
were naturally strained but instead of 
balancing its policy and adopting an 
even-handed approach towards the 
entire political spectrum, Indiacontin- 
ued its bias against the military and 
favoured Mujib's daughter, Sheikh 
Hasina Thirty years later, India conti- 
nues to differentiate between Mujib's 
party, the Awami League, and the 
ruling Bangladesh National Party 
(BNP), that it considers inimical to 
Indian interests The BNP, a bitter 
political foe of the Awami League, 
naturally beats India with every stick 
itcanfind Thanks to India’s hard bar- 
gaining over relatively simple border 
demarcation and water sharing trea- 
ties, this ıs good politics in Bangladesh 

India alienated large sections 
of Bangla opinion by its handling of 
as sensitive an issue as the sharing of 
water The Farakka Barrage on the 
Ganga, completed in 1974, gave India 


control of much of the water flowing 
into Bangladesh During the years the 
water sharing treaty was being nego- 
tiated, Bangladesh had little choice 
but to accept the water released to it, 
which 1t naturally considered too lit- 
tle during the dry season and too much 
during the monsoons While this 
was actually ashared problem, India’s 
arbitrariness created enormous ill-will 
among the 40 million farmers ın Bang- 
ladesh whose livelihoods depended 
on water flows The water sharing 
treaty was signed 1n 1996, but the bit- 
terness 1s still being tapped by the 
BNP 

Anti-India opinion in Bangla- 
desh also draws ammunition fromthe 
way the border demarcation between 
the two countries has dragged on А 
comprehensive border agreement in 
1974 between Indira Gandhi and 
Muyibur Rehman left only 6 5 km of 
borderto be demarcated, with an area 
of just 3000 acres — worth haggling 
over for a farmer but hardly for an 
aspiring superpower — to be negoti- 
ated Instead of swiftly implementing 
the accord, India involved itself in 
prolonged wrangling over minor 
issues like the Teen Bigha corridor 
Only in December 2000, after build- 
ing up much ill-will, were joint work- 
ing groups formed to implement this 
accord 


L.. year's incident at Pyrduwah 
shocked India, when Bangladeshi bor- 
der guards killed a platoon of Indian 
border guards at a disputed village 
on the India-Bangladesh border But 
sections in Bangladesh, who saw 
this as the humiliation of an arrogant 
neighbour, clapped at images of Indian 
bodies hanging from bamboo poles 
India’s response to the Pyrduwah inci- 
dent highlighted everything that 1s 
wrong with India’s foreign policy vis- 
à-vis its neighbours The response, it 
was reasoned, needed to be restrained 
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since the incident had been staged by 
the pro-BNP Bangladesh Rifles to 
embarrass India's friend, Sheikh 
Hasina Itisthistendency to allow the 
internal party politics of its smaller 
neighbours to affect its policies that 
creates ill-will with other regional 
countries 

India’s relations with Sri Lanka 
follow the same pattern, despite the 
country being embroiled iin a civil war 
thatis similar in many waystothe situ- 
ation in Kashmir and heavily depend- 
ent upon Indian support, even if only 
1n restraining LITE activities inside 
India But for India, the ghost of the 
Indian Peacekeeping Force or IPKF— 
the highwater mark of its imperial 
delusion 1n the mid-1980s — 1s a hard 
one to bury and it has never forgiven 
Sr Lanka for asking the IPKF to leave 
in 1990 when the LITE had finally 
been pushed on the defensive Stung 
by this reyection, India’s cold hands- 
off approach thereafter opened the 
door for extra-regional mediators If 
the current truce with the LTTE ends 
$n Lanka’s civil war, India wall gar- 
ner little gratitude from that country 
despite having sacrificed over a thou- 
sand soldters ın that island 


BR with Nepal too are cor- 
dial only on the surface While minor 
15sues of border demarcation and 
watersharing could have been resolved 
amicably, India’s economic blockade 
in 1989 of that land-locked country, 
dependent almost entirely on India for 
access to the world, severely damaged 
any chances of being viewed in Nepal 
as a benign regional power Today, a 
host of irritants like ISI operations 
in Nepal and its growing relations 
with China continue to dog relations 
between the two countries While an 
embattled Nepalese government fight- 
ing à growing Maoist insurgency has 
Iittle choice but to look to India, a fund 
of anti-India feeling 1s alive and well 
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Myanmar too 1s regarded with 
suspicion For decades, insurgent 
groups in the Indian North East took 
refuge in the remote mountain tracts 
of North West Myanmar, where the 
Myanmar government itself had little 
influence. When this began chang- 
ing, India found a fresh grievance in 
China's burgeoning relations with 
Myanmar China's access to Myan- 
mar's Coco Islands in the Bay of Ben- 
gal created fears in New Delhi of 
China's real or proxy presence on 
Indian flanks Bhutan alone seems to 
satisfy Indianforeign policy demands, 
perhaps because of ts total acceptance 
of Delhi’s dictates 


«Ls isolated in a fractured and 
divided subcontinent, India looks 
outwards for help in resolving prob- 
lems that are purely internal Like 
many times in the last thousand years, 
foreign powers, interested 1n estab- 
lishing a presence in the region, find 
themselves being welcomed by local 
rulers interested 1n scoring short- 
term gains over their neighbouring 
states 

While paying lip service to the 
notion of sovereignty, India has trans- 
formed the disaffection within a 
section of its own people into an inter- 
national dispute where local decisions 
willbe increasingly dictated by exter- 
nal powers Andın what can becalled 
the globalization of security, the value 
systems of dominant external powers 
are already being superimposed onto 
the dispute and will form the general 
framework within which solutions 
have to be found As India and Paki- 
stan are forced towards a solution of 
the Kashmir problem, they will both 
have to grapple with the slogans of 
democratisation, self-determination, 
human rights and federalised gover- 
nance 

Which 1s just as well for the 
people of Kashmir 


Asymmetric wars 


VR RAGHAVAN 


THE terrorist attacks inthe U S on 11 
September 2001 were made feasible 
bythe globalization process This may 
seem an implausible assertion but 1s 
true Globalization 1s after all a pro- 
duct of the revolution in information 
technology, ın cyber money transfers, 
and of free and widespread movement 
of human beings These components 
of globalization contributed signifi- 
cantly in bringing together the many 
strands of activities in different coun- 
tries and continents required to make 
the tragic but spectacular strikes 
against the homeland of the sole glo- 
bal superpower 

It was a classic case of a small 
band of suicidal warriors taking on 
the might of a superpower on the lat- 
ter’s territory The lack of symmetry 
between the two could not have been 
starker It has rightly been called an 
‘asymmetric war’ The impact of this 
form of war on international relations 
15 likely to be wide-ranging and far- 
reaching It 1s also going to affect 
nation states in all parts of the globe 

Information technology has 
enabled the weaker side in asymmet- 
ric wars to remain ahead ofthe intelli- 
gence, command, control and technical 
means of most countries' ability to 
foresee and prevent major terrorist 
attacks The terrorist attacks of 9/11 
killed thousands of innocentcivilians 
inashorttime It was mass destruction 
of human lives carried out with air- 
craft being used as missiles to strike 
physical targets 

The US in particular reserves 
the right to use all its power, 1nclud- 
ing nuclear weapons, against those 
whouse orthreaten to use weapons of 
mass destruction against it The U £ 
administration had no finite target to 
respond to with its military power The 


shadowy leader Osama bin Laden 
was operating from Afghanistan and 
was notto befound It was found nec- 
essary to make the Taliban govern- 
mentthetarget By naming Taliban as 
the enemy, 1t was possible to turn the 
military power of the US against a 
tangible target and objective It was 
not difficult to dislodge the Taliban 
government from Kabul Ithas, how- 
ever, not removed the threat of terror- 
1st attacks against U S interests by Al 
Qaeda or ıts sympathizers Thus, 
asymmetry continues to be built into 
theconflict 

Asymmetric war 1s being con- 
ducted in the Middle East between the 
Israelis and Palestinian people Israel 
IS 1n a position to strike with its mılı- 
tary capability at any place of its 
choosing The Palestinians cannot 
match that power or defend against it 
Theasymmetry with Israelis attempted 
to be redressed by the use of Palesti- 
nian suicide bombers who choose 
theirown place and time of attack The 
sameistrue of Chechnya, and was true 
in Northern Ireland, and many other 
places in the last 50 years 

India now faces a virulent form 
of asymmetric warfare conducted 
from sub-state players based 1n Paki- 
stan The new and menacing dimen- 
sion of asymmetric wars now lies in 
the ability ofthe sub-state and weaker 
players to use technology to cause 
catastrophic damage The technology 
of information flows, of rapid money 
transfers and the technology of human 
beings moving rapidly across the 
globe are being used effectively as 
weapons inthis war 

The new warriors of asymmet- 
ric wars have anew face and persona 
Fifty years back a guerrilla or insur- 
gent or terrorist was at the lower 
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end of the technology spectrum In 
Indiaandother developing countries, 
he or she was a machete wielding, 
lungi wearing, tree climbing warrior 
They communicated through runners, 
pigeon carriers, and signalled to each 
other in combat through bird and anı- 
mal calls 

The modern asymmetric war- 
rior 1s a techno-terrorist He 1s edu- 
cated, 1s technology literate, can live 
and merge 1n the urban milieu, can 
move across continents with ease, can 
pass off as a bespoke citizen who can 
be an asset as a rent-paying house- 
holder He joins local clubs, partici- 
pates in community work 1n societies 
which he 1s targeting, and has plenty 
of capital in both cash and credit The 
theatre of this new war has moved 
from the deserts and jungles in poor 
developing countries to the urban 
sprawls of major metropolitan centres 
in developed states 


T. asymmetric warrior does not 
operate in battalions or brigades He 
does not need sanctuaries in forests 
or mountains He does not need to 
extort money ш small amounts from 
impoverished rural populations or 
from traders He generates capital 
throughanarcotics network He works 
the entire narcotics cycle ranging from 
poppy cultivation through cocaine 
processing and international smug- 
gling to narcotics peddling on the 
streets of major capitals of the world 
The money generated through 
the narcotics trade becomes part of an 
international arms dealers’ matrix, 
which supplies weapons, explosives, 
radio sets, satellite communications, 
and transportation arrangements 
These include registered ships, crews 
and papers that pass muster at interna- 
tional ports Today, there 1s a possibi- 
lity of such networks laying their 
hands on weapons of mass destruction 
like biological and germ dispensers 
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and means of chemical warfare If these 
are combined with innovative means 
of delivery like agricultural spray air- 
craft, balloons, drones, river craft, and 
runaway rail trains, damage on truly 
catastrophic scales may no longer be 
considered to be in the realm of fiction 


A sss: wars are not fought 
to defeat the military of the stronger 
adversary There 15 no specific mili- 
tary objective to be attained in such 
wars Attacks on military targets are 
only incidental to the larger aims of 
such wars Inasymmetric wars terror- 
ists choose civilians and military per- 
sonnel or locations as objects The 
target, however, remains the state and 
its governing establishment. Asym- 
metric wars aim to make the ruling 
establishment look incompetent and 
ineffective in the eyes of the people 
whom they rule They show up the 
state to be incapable of protecting the 
lives of its citizens In this way asym- 
metric wars have reversed the princi- 
ple of wars not being deliberately 
directed against population centres 
Democracies and liberal socie- 
ties offer freedoms to all their citizens 
and others living inthe country These 
freedoms also make them more vul- 
nerable than other states which con- 
trol their populations with an iron 
hand Freedom of movement, emp- 
loyment, residence, education and 
speech are used ın asymmetric wars to 
both penetrate and subvert population 
segments and to sow disaffection 
These freedoms have been exp- 
loited by the warriors of asymmetric 
wars to strike at the homeland terri- 
tory of the country whichis otherwise 
impossible to attain even by majo: 
military powers This has led toanew 
situation where no country can any 
longer consider its territory safe from 
asymmetric wars As a consequence 
of these new developments the U S 
administration has had to restructure 


its security apparatus and work on cre- 
ating a department of homeland secu- 
rity Other states have taken recourse 
to creating tougher laws on surveil- 
lance, privacy of individuals and on 
curbing freedom of movement and 
employment 

The response of the affected 
states to wars waged by non-state or 
sub-state playersisundergoing change 
Moststates had faced, and continue to 
face,thechallenge of asymmetric wars 
fromwithintheirterritory In such cases 
states have used their military power 
againstnon-state players "This has been 
done selectively and within the limits 
ofnational laws 


|... has followed this approach 
since its independence in the north 
eastern states and in recent years ın 
J&K The Chinese have attempted to 
meet the challenge through demo- 
graphic re-engineering They have 
brought in the Han Chinese popula- 
tion in disaffected provinces to gain 
control over 1ndigenous peoples 
Tibetand Xinyang provinces of China 
are significant examples of such 
policy choices Russia hasused its full 
military power including tanks, heavy 
artillery, combat aircraft and helicop- 
ter gunships in an attempt to quell the 
rebellion of the Chechens 

The US presents a different 
approach altogether It has used its 
global military reach to strike at gov- 
erning regimes in states that support 
asymmetric wars It has attempted to 
legitimize the use of military force for 
intervening 1n sovereign states on 
grounds of humanitarian needs It has 
done so unilaterally and outside the 
ambit of UN authority or sánctions. 
Israel has also acted in this mannerby 
striking at civilian targets in Palestine 
and of late by striking directly at the 
Palestine authority 

À new doctrine of pre-emptivé 
military strikes 15 beginning to take 


shape Pre-emption of the perceived 
threat through military attacks and 
removal of leadership considered hos- 
tile 1s set to become the doctrine by 
which powerful states will fightasym- 
metric wars Therightto pre-emptand 
of naming the target adversary will 
remain in the hands of major powers 


Wier foregoing analysis shows 
1s an increasing trend towards direct 
and unilateral military action against 
regimes that are seen to be directly or 
indirectly a part of the asymmetric 
war Continuing with military opera- 
tions in Afghanistan even after a new 
government ıs ın place demonstrates 
this policy as never before What this 
portends for the future 1s that mayor 
powers will determine the rules of war 
to bring about an international order 
of their choice They will attempt to 
restore the goalposts of international 
order whenever needed to suit their 
interests U S intentions to find a 
way, military or otherwise, to bring 
about aregime change in Iraqis acase 
1n point 

The new model of forcing a 
change in the adversary’s policy 
through unilateral military action 1s 
gaining ground in other parts of the 
world North Korea has attempted to 
trigger fears and anxieties in South 
Korea and Japan through missile tests 
and navalintrusions This also speed- 
ily brought the U S into direct nego- 
tiations with North Korea This was 
effectively used by North Korea to 
obtain substantial economic aid as 
a price to demonstrate restraint on 
nuclear matters 

The Chinese have done soin the 
South China seas India has deployed 
its defence services 1n war readiness 
against Pakistan for six months and 
1s likely to retain the measure at least 
until October 2002 The military 
standoff between India and Pakistan 
1s made infinitely more dangerous 


with the possession of nuclear weap- 
ons by the two countries It 1s the 
nuclear dimension of the crisis that 
led to energetic action by theU S , 
Britain and other nations towards 
lowering the possibility of war bet- 
weenthetwo countries Indian actions 
have been the result of its need to 
meet the challenge of asymmetric 
war with its decided military advan- 
tage Unfortunately, that decided 
advantage 1s likely to become the 
cause for a nuclear exchange bet- 
ween India and Pakistan, if the two 
countries go to war 

The global reaction to terrorism 
and the military response to asymmet- 
ric wars by major powers has also 
hada positive response Itisno longer 
feasible for terrorist organizations to 
claimresponsibility with impunity for 
terrorist attacks They are likely to be 
immediately proscribed or banned 
or subjected to a military response by 
the affected or aggrieved nation It 
will also make states sponsoring or 
supporting such terrorist groups sub- 
jected to international sanctions and 
even military action 


T. Pakistani dilemma on pursuing 
its policy onJ& K exemplifiesthis new 
gain from the global response against 
terrorism Itisunwilling or incapable 
of putting down terrorist groups oper- 
ating from its soil against India Itcan- 
not also overtly support such groups 
or allow them to use the territory of 
Pakistan for terrorist acts in J&K 
The Indian military deployment on its 
borders puts Pakistan on notice if it 
does not show results on the many 
promises made by President Musharraf 
onfighting terrorism Terrorist groups 
have been forced to either change 
names or their operating methods 1n 
order to evade punitive international 
action It is likely that the funding of 
terrorist groups will also come down 
asaresultofthese developments 


The negative consequences of 
these developments will, however, be 
more serious if they are not addressed 
soon enough It cannot be denied that 
the war against terrorism runs the 
risk of being viewed as a war against 
Islam or as focused against Islamic 
people It cannot be denied that as a 
consequence of the conjunction bet- 
ween the religious beliefs of terrorist 
groups and their geographic locations, 
most, 1f not all, military action 1s being 
directed against Muslim groups 


С with the Middle Eastcon- 
flict, this pattern has already created 
astrong reaction among Islamic peo- 
ples The feeling of helplessness in the 
face of military might of major pow- 
ers, anda sense of injustice due to uni- 
lateral actions of such powers, will 
inevitably lead to a reaction That 
reaction 1s more likely to come 1n the 
form of a greater than before reliance 
on asymmetric wars This likelihood 
1s fuelled by the inability of the inter- 
national community to agree on the 
definition of terrorism The attempts 
by nationalities and states to duck the 
issue of what differentiates terrorism 
from a freedom struggle 1s going to 
make matters even more difficult 

Asymmetric wars are a conse- 
quence of long standing asymmetric 
international power structures Lack 
of equity 1n international order and 
the injustices that stem from it provide 
the breeding ground for international 
terrorism Decisive military action 
remains a valid instrument against 
states and groups professing and prac- 
tising terrorism for the foreseeable 
future Equally urgently, the removal 
of injustices ın the international order 
will need to be the cornerstone of a 
global vision for eliminating terror- 
ism Inthe absence of such initiatives, 
asymmetric wars are likely to con- 
tinue threatening the prevailing inter- 
national order 
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THE overt nuclearization of the sub- 
continent since May 1998 has trans- 
formed the Indo-Paktstani relationship 
in fundamental ways It has effec- 
tively ruled out the prospect of delibe- 
rate resort to full-scale war because 
of the risk of escalation to the nuclear 
level That said, as the Kargil conflict 
demonstrated, limited incursions in 
peripheral areas remains a distinct 
possibility 

Such calibrated breaches of 
existing boundaries can be engaged in 
without fear of provoking a larger 
conflict because no vital assets of 
the adversary would be threatened 
Additionally, such ‘limited probes’, to 
borrow the language of the noted 
American strategic analyst, Alexan- 
der George, can be effectively utilized 
toclarify the defender’s commitments 
and resolve In 1999, apart from re- 
focusing international attention on 
the Kashmir problem, Pakistani deci- 
sion-makers also soughtto test India's 
military preparedness and political 
resolve by undertaking а limited, rever- 
sible probe 


Continuing challenges 


SUMIT GANGULY 


Unfortunately, all of Pakistan's 
key calculations went awry Once the 
Indian military stumbled upon the 
incursions and assessed their scope, 
they were granted the requisite politi- 
cal dispensation to attack and dislodge 
the intruders Simultaneously, unlike 
in the past, key states in the global 
community, and most significantly the 
United States, adopted the unequivo- 
cal position that the sanctity of the 
Line of Control had to be respected 
and indeed restored President Clinton 
and his National Security Adviser, 
Sandy Berger, delivered this message 
with considerable force when Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif visited Wash- 
ington, DC on 4 July 1999 in an 
attempt to seek American mediation 
toend thecrisis 

The American willingness dur- 
ing this crisis to adopt an unwavering 
position, favourable to India, opened 
the pathway to a new, more cordial 
Indo-U S relationship It received a 
further boost with the election of 
President George W Bush Unlike the 
Clinton administration, which had 


hamstrung relations with India over its 
differences on the nonproliferation 
question, the Bush administration 
adopted a more pragmatic approach to 
the same subject It chose to signifi- 
cantly broaden the scope of Indo-U S 

ties despite India’s unyielding posi- 
tion onthe nuclear question This shift 
also made it possible for New Delhi to 
warmly respond to various American 
strategic initiatives, including anend to 
the anti-ballistic missile treaty of 1972 


I. the aftermath of the tragıc events 
of September 11 the American deci- 
sion to seek Pakistan's assistance to 
prosecute a war against the Al Qaeda 
andthe Taliban could have brought to 
aclose this cordial trend 1n Indo-U S 
relations Adroit diplomacy on the 
part of both capitals prevented such 
an infelicitous outcome India, while 
understandably miffed with the U S 
decision to publicly court and lion- 
12е General Musharraf, nevertheles 
avoided needless pique with the 
United States Instead, India’s foreign 
policy establishment quite dexter- 
ously emphasized its own trials and 
tuibulations with terror and sought to 
link them to America’s global con- 
cerns This endeavour, of course, gath- 
ered considerably greater force and 
significance 1n the wake of the terror- 
ist attack on India's Parliament on 14 
December 2001 

In the aftermath of that attack 
Indian foreign and security policy 
elites adopted a two-pronged stra- 
tegy The first element of this strategy 
involved bringing substantial military 
and diplomatic pressure to bear on 
Pakistan The steps that India under- 
took are well known and do not neces- 
sitate recapitulation The second 
prong in the strategy was to focus 
1elentless inteinational diplomatic 
pressure on Pakistan 

Despite this concerted, two- 
pronged approach, Geneial Musharraf 


and his acolytes appeared unwilling 
toknuckle under The nefartous activi- 
ties of the Pakistani-sponsored terror- 
ist groups in Kashmir proceeded 
apace withoutebb The United States, 
while sympathetic to India's plight, 
nevertheless provedunwillingto press 
the Pakistani military dictatorship to 
desist from its support to the Kashmiri 
militants. The American reluctance 
to forthrightly upbraid Musharraf 
stemmed in large measure from the 
necessity to elicit his cooperation 1n 
prosecuting the war against the rem- 
nants of the Al Qaeda and the Taliban, 
Indian tolerance of Musharraf’s dis- 
sembling and American latitude to- 
ward his regime drew to aclose with the 
terrorist attack on the Indian military 
base at Kaluchak on 14 May of this year 


1. the wake of this especially vicious 
attack, Indian decision-makers sig- 
ificantly ratcheted up their public 
rhetoric and bolstered the existing 
military deployments along the India- 
Pakistan border To much of the world 
1t appeared that India was now on the 
verge of embarking upon a military 
coup de main against its nettlesome 
and recalcitrant adversary Soon there- 
after, many western commentators and 
diplomats alike publicly expressed 
the fear that war, and very possibly 
nuclear war, was all but imminent in 
the region These misgivings quickly 
gathered considerable steam and con- 
tributed to a flurry of diplomatic acti- 
vity designed to defusethe seemingly 
1nexorable spiral of hostility 
By late June the crisis had been 
defused TheU S playedacritical role 
in bringing the crisis to aclose Itsuc- 
cessfully managed to induce General 
Musharraftoend supportto the insur- 
gents By thesametoken, itconvinced 
India to undertake a process of mili- 
tary demobilization 
Despite a peaceful end to this 
crisis the underlying problems in Indo- 


Pakistani relations remain The Paki- 
stani politico-muilitary establishment 
will not easily abandon the Kashmir 
question More to the point, they will 
also seek to militarily support the 
insurgents despite solemn pledges to 
the contrary Pakistan’s reasons for 
supporting the insurgents militarily 
are twofold Many key members of 
the Pakistani establishment genuinely 
believe that unless they sustain the 
military pressure India will not ad- 
dress the grievances of the Kashmiris 
Atanother level, they wish to continue 
this ‘war of a thousand cuts’ to bleed 
India militarily 

Apart from an utterly 1deologi- 
cally-charged segment of this estab- 
hshment, mostrealize thatthe prospect 
of wresting Kashmir from India 
through the use of force ıs all but illu- 
sory Nevertheless, they are willing to 
support the insurgents to inflict pain 
on India This desire to inflict costs 
on India stems from Pakistan's utter 
and complete military humiliation at 
Indian hands in 1971 


Nous as long as Pakistan sus- 
tains its military pressure it will be all 
butimpossible for India to restore any 
meaningful degree of political and 
societal normalcy to Kashmir Unfor- 
tunately, Pakistan's myopic policies 
are not the only stumbling block to 
the return or some semblance of peace 
in Kashmir Complicating this quest 
for arestoration of both order and the 
rule of law in Kashmir are political 
cleavages ш New Delhi These schisms 
deal with the pursuit of appropriate 
strategies in Kashmir 

Certain hardline elements within 
the permanent bureaucracy, not to 
mention the political establishment, 
still persist in seeing Kashmir through 
the parochial prism of law and order 
These segments of the polity display 
a singular and stunning unwillingness 
to arrive at the obvious realization 
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thatasignificant portion ofthe Valley 
remains deeply disaffected from India 
Consequently, they fail tocountenance 
the critical necessity of engaging a 
wide spectrum of Kashmiri political 
opinion as the October elections app- 
roach Worse still, they appear intent 
on undermining the efforts of those 
in government, most notably in the 
Prime Minister's Office, who have 
sought to pursuea more flexible, 1ma- 
ginative and innovative set of policy 
initiatives 


T... are, of course, no tailor-made 
solutions to the vexed question of 
Kashmir Nevertheless, a free, fair and 
widely representative election could 
serve as acredible and viable basis for 
draining the reservoir of discontent 
that exists inthe Valley Holding such 
an election will require both Pakistani 
restraint and adequate preparations 
on India's part Given the Pakistani 
recalcitrance on the question of infil- 
tration and the propensity of some in 
the Indian political establishment to 
sandbag even a first step toward the 
redressal of genuine grievances, how 
can any forward movement take 
place? This 1s where the nascent 
American role in South Asia becomes 
crucial 

Whthout significant, sustained 
and unwavering pressure on Pakistan, 
General Musharraf or one of his suc- 
cessors will notabandon their quixotic 
quest in Kashmir Simultaneously, 
only the United States has the requi- 
site global and regional standing to 
reassure the Pakistanis that their time- 
honoured effort to get Indiato grant the 
Muslims of Kashmir a fair dispensa- 
tion has not been in vain 

Since 1999, the United States’ 
role ın reducing tensions in the region 
has been mostly salutary Even though 
many in South Block and in India's 
attentive public continue to oppose 
an American role, the U S is already 
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akey playerin South Asia Even after 
it has met its goal of eviscerating the 
Al Qaedaandthe Taliban in the region, 
the US will remain interested in the 
affairs ofthe region 

During the Cold War India 
sought to limit and balance the Ame- 
rican presence and influence in the 
region by courting the Soviet Union 
That option, however, 1s now no 
longeravailable Adebilitated Russia, 
the principal successor state of the 
Soviet Union, 15 licking 115 own 
wounds, and 1s ın no position and 1s 
fundamentally disinclinedto play any 
such role On its own, India simply 
lacks the resources to limit American 
reach in South Asia Consequently, it 
now makes sense for Indiato actively 
court the United States 


I. thıs endeavour, India possesses 
many long-term assets that Pakıstan 
does not To begin with, its economy 
1$ vastly larger, diverse and growing 
If the Indian political leadership can 
shed its parochial horizons and allow 
economic liberalization to flourish, 
Indiacan emerge as one of the world's 
front-rank economies 1n the decades 
ahead Willy-nilly, India has also be- 
come a military power to be reckoned 
with As its economy grows, it will be 
able to devote greater resources to 


defence Consequently, its expand- 


ing military might will make it one of 
the major military forces in Asiain the 
years ahead 

Finally, the Indian political sys- 
tem, with all its flaws, 1s nevertheless 
a working democracy All these three 
factors make India a desirable work- 
ing partner to the United States be- 
cause of the American interest in 
India's markets, its misgivings about 
a resurgent and possibly revanchist 
China and its preference for demo- 
cratic regimes, wherever sustainable 
More specifically, India can be useful 
to the United States 1n such areas as 


global peacekeeping, in anti-terorism 
efforts and in ensuring the freedom of 
sea lanes in the Persian Gulf and in 
Southeast Asia 


D... these attractive features 
ofthe Indian polity, certain trends that 
currently exist could derail the conver- 
gence of Indo- American interests and 
cooperation First, the pragmatic for- 
eign and security policies of the BJP- 
led National Democratic Alliance 
could unravel The new foreign secre- 
tary, Kanwal Sibal, has already exp- 
ressed his unhappiness with what he 
perceives to be an American unwill- 
ingness to coerce General Mushar- 
raf to end support for transnational 
terror The new Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter L K Advani, in recent days has 
alsoexpressed similar sentiments 

These remarks may not presage 
a significant shift in the pragmatism 
and bonhomie that had come to char- 
acterize Indo-U S relations inthe last 
few years However, they do suggest 
that certain key Indian decision mak- 
ers are frustrated with the seeming 1na- 
bility (or worse still, unwillingness) 
of the United States to deal with Paki- 
stan with a firm and consistent hand 
Second, despite Jaswant Singh’s new 
assignment as finance minister, the 
process of economic liberalization 
may remain stalled 

The tough decisions involving 
labour law, continuing privatization 
and a reduction in both domestic and 
external tariffs, to suggest a few con- 
tentious decisions that lie ahead, may 
not materialize and thereby thwart 
economic growth The inability to 
generate greater rates of growth will 
also hobble India’s much needed abi- 
lity to improve its poor infrastructure 
and release vital resources for educa- 
tion, health and other public works 
Such an outcome would have both the 
short and long-term effect of discour- 
aging foreign and especially Ameri- 


caninvestmentin crucial sectors ofthe 
Indianeconomy 
Third, the recrudescence of 
communal violence ın India, espe- 
cially along the lines that the country 
has recently witnessed ın Gujarat, and 
the seeming obliviousness of the Cen- 
tral government to the plight of the 
principal victims, the Muslim com- 
munity, could also undermine much of 
the goodwill that has been socarefully 
cultivated and tended 1n the past few 
years Merely hiding behind the skirts 
of ‘national sovereignty’ willno longer 
cloak India from justifiable criticism 
of its increasingly poor record ın up- 
holding the values of a secular, civic 
and plural polity Finally, continuing 
tensions 1n Indo-Pakistan1 relations 
may well enable the now marginalized 
nonproliferation zealots 1n Washing- 
ton, DC to once again come to the 
fore Such a movement within Wash- 
ington, D C would signal very differ- 
ent policies toward India and mean a 
return to the bitter contentions of the 
pastdecade 
None of these infelicitous sce- 
narios, however, 1s inevitable Dexter- 
ous actions on the part of the regime 
at home and 1n the world can ensure 
that India’s long-term security inter- 
ests in the region and its growing dip- 
lomatic partnership with the United 
States are not at risk Some critical 
choices lie before India’s political and 
rulingelites Will they have the sagac- 
ity, courage and imagination to devise 
strategies that address India's own 
· shortcomings in Kashmir? Will they 
continue to enlarge the realm of dip- 
lomatic, military and economic co- 
operation with the United States? And 
will they have the resolve to deal with 
Pakistani recalcitrance without resort 
to either alarmist or hyperbolic rhe- 
toric? The manner 1n which they res- 
pond to these myriad challenges 
will determine the state of India's 
national security 1n the months and 
years ahead 
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Books 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND INDIAN SECU- 
RITY by Bharat Karnad Macmillan, Delhi, 2002 


MOST writers on national security who examine 
India's historic record will agree on one aspect — that 
since the invasion of Alexander, Indians have fought 
heroically on land and sea, but never won a war 
(before 1857) Karnad sets out to prove that although 
India was 'astrongcivilizational presence,’ 1t has con- 
sistently ‘been found wanting in decisive military 
capability to deter and dissuade more powerful coun- 
tries from taking liberties with it ’ Historically, he 
argues, nations have become great through military 
power, since that power generates national self- 
confidence, provides diplomatic and political leve- 
rage, creates economic opportunities and ‘expands 
civilizational efflorescence ’ The book explores early 
literature to examine whether any indigenous writing 
merits study and how comprehensive such writing 1s 
Less clear 1s whether any of this writing permeates 
the Indian subconscious or whether Indian politico- 
military behaviour today it influenced by any indig- 
enous school of strategic thought Readers familiar 
with the Arthashastra will be interested to learn that 
the Yudhakandam, a section ofthe Ramacharitamanas, 
gives a more lucid treatment to transnational power 
politics than the simpler mandala of the Arthashastra 
Nevertheless, with the passing away of these early 
writers died the only era of genuine macht (power) 
politikin India 

Two thousand years of continuous invasion left 
the Indian psyche 1n too poorastate to muster the fight- 
Ing resources to wage a violent revolt against robust 
British colonialism But cometh the hour, cometh the 
man, and hence Gandhi's satyagraha, non-violence 
and civil disobedience were part of a carefully con- 


Securing South Asia 


structed strategy tailored to achieve the goal of inde- 
pendence, given the Indian and the British strengths 
and weaknesses Karnad calls this the use of morality 
in realpolitik, a policy that should not be confused with 
moralpolitik, which Gandhi, and later Nehru, used to 
advantage 1n international affairs, while retaining the 
former for the internal struggle against the British If 
one accepts Gandhi’s overarching philosophy as 
being politics, rather than idealism, there doesn't 
appear to be any break between the Gandhian and 
Nehruvian eras Karnad holds the view that Nehru 
plainly followed realpolitik, while simultaneously tt a- 
versing the moral high ground purely as a stratagem 

If Nehru played a lone hand in realpolitik while 
seemingly travelling 1n the clouds, he must have had 
access to more information that was or 1s generally in 
the public domain One such area 1s the supposedly 
smooth handing over of the control of the armed forces 
by the British to Indian officers, along with the hard- 
ware that was available Karnad’s research brings out 
a rather vicious story of the RAF deliberately ignor- 
ing the advice of their own brilliant chief Slessor to 
strengthen the RIAF, and instead wrecking 50 Libera- 
tor bombers in Kanpur just so that the Indians wouldn't 
use them Asimilar story unfolds as India’s navy 1s kept 
dependent, first by giving us none of the Japanese 
naval vessels available for distribution at the end of 
World War II, then by denying India submarines 
either on purchase, lend-lease or on deferred credit, 
and finally by pressurising the U S ќо депу naval equip- 
ment after the Chinese invasion of 1962 

Karnad contends that India entered the eventful 
years of the mid '60s with a seemingly two track policy 
An extremely ultra-realist line, known only to Nehru 
and Bhabha, and a public consumption пе of ideal- 
ism, morality, universal disarmament and Gandhian 


rhetoric While the public line soon enmeshed Indian 
foreign policy ina morality straitjacket, Nehru contin- 
ued to give full but clandestine support to an Indian 
nuclear weapons programme None ofthis was handed 
overto Shastri, who, taken in by the public posture, and 
squeezed on both sides by the anti-bomb Menon and 
Moraryj1, caved in when offered the opportunity to test 
a bomb after Lop Nor The factual narrative so far 1s 
used by Karnad to dissect the dilatory and unrealistic 
manner in which Indians have shied away from the 
tough decisions surrounding national security. After 
1974, the scientists at BARC were given free rein to 
dovas they pleased, without any political directive, but 
the country thereby transferred the rationale for mak- 
ing a bomb from the original Chinese threat to the 
imminent materialisation of a Pakistani bomb 

India has plainly lostits way The BJP's promise 
of making Indiaa nuclear power 1s hardly achieved by 
Pokhran II, where more national effort has gone into 
fudging the results than in exploding the bombs 
Unable to accept that the thermonuclear test was a 
failure, many analysts have rallied to BARC’s support 
in glossing over what ıs a perilous future for India's 
deterrence 

Karnad cannot live with the idea of a minimum 
deterrence strategy and there 1s perhaps good reason, 
for the government has confused the word minimum 
with ‘a few’, which ıs not what the word should mean 
when describing deterrence Advocating a credible 
thermonuclear deterrent, by breaking the test morato- 
rium, 1s the only answer to deterring the other nuclear 
powers, none of whomevenconsider yields below 200 
kt to be relevant Karnad converts his idea of a credi- 
ble thermonuclear deterrent into a triad and calculates 
its cost at Rs 84352 crores spread over 15 years, the 
total amounting to just 0 74% of the GDP 

Karnad also links the history of India’s poor stra- 
tegic culture with the current tendency to pursue ‘deter- 
rence by half measures ' If nuclear weapons are never 
meantto be used, then deterring the big players requires 
weapons that genuinely terrify India's pathetic arsenal, 
he feels, might just irritate China rather than deter it 

Karnad's research is stupendous There are many 
who will undoubtedly disagree with his conclusions, 
but they will have to do much better than stating, ‘Ithink 
15-20 bombs are enough’ as their version of nuclear 
strategy This book will become a permanent reference 
for any discussion or study on national security and 
nuclear strategy 


Raja Menon 


CONFLICT UNENDING: India-Pakistan Ten- 
sions Since 1947 by Sumit Ganguly Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 2002 


CONVERSANT as they are in the art of maintaining 
prudent silence, diplomats are particularly careful 
about what they say inthe company of journalists But 
just a few weeks ago before his imminent departure 
from India, one senior Pakistani diplomat decided to 
throw cautiontothe wind During thecourse ofa ‘meet- 
the-press' reception he took me aside and said ın con- 
fidence, ‘Excuse the impertinence of the analogy but I 
have always believed that the Indo-Pakistan dispute 
performs a function not very different from the one per- 
formed by (believe it or not) lingerie! For what linge- 
rie has done for the female form, the conflict has done 
for India and Pakistan — it has helped influence, shape 
and define the contours of the dominant political dis- 
course within the two nations Moreover, like its 
sartorial counterpart, it has withstood the winds of 
change ' 

Though the remark is by itself atelling comment 
on the diplomat's sense of occasion, it 1s anything but 
frivolous Indeed, the Indo-Pakistan conflict has raged 
unabated for the last five and a half decades inflicting 
crippling blows on each of its two principal antagonists 
And yet despite the costs incurred and despite the fact 
that numerous well-intentioned attempts have been 
made at settling the dispute, 1t is nowhere near being 
resolved 

But what are these peculiarities that have allowed 
the seemingly intractable Indo-Pak dispute to so com- 
pletely overwhelm and сопѕите – like no other before 
it— the body politic of the two nation states? And more 
1mportantly, what 1s that which compels India and 
Pakistan to shun peace and seek conflict? 

Fortunately and thanks to the tireless efforts of a 
veritable legion of diplomatic historians, political 
scientists and security experts, the answers to these 
questions are now well documented So much so, that 
unless a scholar has tread on previously uncharted 
ground, it has become almost impossible to furnish an 
original perspective on the dynamics that have fash- 
опей Indo-Pak relations Itis not surprising then, that 
the latest treatise on the subject, Conflict Unending — 
A Study of India-Pakistan Tensions Since 1947, has 
anunmistakable sense of deja vu about it 

To be honest, its author, the accomplished aca- 
demic and writer Sumit Ganguly, could not have 
strayed too far from the beaten track Not after having 
opted to confine his investigations to proving ‘on the 
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basis of standard and novel (emphasis added) histori- 
cal scholarship how certain structural features of both 
nolities, embodied in their nationalist agendas, predis- 
posed them toward conflict overthe disputed territory 
of Jammu and Kashmir’ 

In other words, by initially building his thesis 
upon the two-nation theory, which we hardly need to 
be reminded still holds hostage the relationship 
between India and Pakistan, Ganguly has been forced 
to preclude options which, 1f considered, would have 
prevented him from revisiting the same old arguments 
— ‘Indian nationalist leadership chose to hold on to this 
Muslim-majority state (J&K) to demonstrate that all 
minorities could thrive under the aegis of a plural and 
secular polity Pakistani nationalists argued with equal 
force that they could not part with Kashmir because 
Pakistan had been created as a homeland for the Mus- 
lims of SouthAsia ’ 

This 1s not to suggest that Ganguly’s entire book 
15 a study devoted to examining the ramifications of 
the two-nation theory for the political destinies of the 
tworecalcitrant neighbours He hasto his credit at least 
attempted to take the argument forward and explain, 
‘why tension, hostility and violence have persisted long 
after the pristine ideological visions of the two states 
had dissipated ’ Never mind the fact that he hasn’t done 
so with imagination or conviction 

Writing in the introduction to his book, Ganguly 
makes his first contention that though the fundamen- 
tally divergent ideological commitments of the states 
ш question and Pakistan's ‘irredentist’ claim to Kash- 
mir must be seen as 'predisposing conditions for 
conflict they cannotexplain discreetevents ° 

Indeed, according to the author the immediate 
precipitant for the outbreak of four wars, ‘were all 
opportunistic events 1n each case, one or both parties 
saw significant opportunities at critical historical junc- 
tures to damage the other’s fundamental claim either 
to the territory of Kashmir or to the larger project of 
State construction ’ 

The author’s second contention 1s that the 
“opportunistic precipitants were augmented by false 
optumism, which in the Indo-Pakistan conflict falls into 
three basic categories, the misreading of an opponent's 
(a) relative military strength, (b) relative will, and 
(c) allies, and their respective number, power, and 
wil’ 

Thus with the goal of substantiating his two prin- 
cipal arguments before him, Ganguly has set about cap- 
turing the story of Indo-Pakistan relations in six chapters 
sandwiched between the introduction and the epilogue 


Securing South Asta 


In the first chapter, simply titled, ‘The First Kash- 
mir War,’ the author while recounting the events that 
led to the accession of Kashmir to India, has contended 
that even though Pakistan’s social, organisational, 
political and military structures were in a state of dis- 
array, its decision-makers genuinely believed that if 
they were to engage India in a war over Kashmir they 
would win because India lacked the will to fight To 
substantiate this he quotes Major General Akbar Khan, 
who was not only the brain behind the Pakistani incur- 
sion but who also wrote rather presumptuously in his 
memoir Raiders in Kashmur that “їп the remotest of our 
villages, the humblest of our people possess a self- 
confidence and ready willingness to march forward 
into India — a spirit the equivalent of which cannot be 
found on the other side It may take many generations 
tocreatesuchaspint(inIndia) ’ 

Though this may have indeed been a widely held 
opinion in Pakistani military circles at the time, it 1s at 
best unsophisticated and subjective, and could not have 
been the factor that motivated Pakistan to undertake 
its Kashmir adventure To assume this would be to take 
a very simplistic view of the strategic planning that 
went into executing one of history's most successful 
land grab operations Of course, the only others in 
recent history who have come close to matching the 
Pakistani penchant for successfully usurping land that 
does not belong to them аге the Israelis 

We know that the Indo-Pakistan conflict, or at 
least the genesis of that conflict, cannot be explained 
simply ın terms of the prejudices and military capabili- 
ties of the antagonists There was an entire range of 
factors — revealed elsewhere and beyond the scope of 
this book review —that have influenced and determined 
the strategies adopted and indeed even the outcome 
of any actions taken by the antagonists against one 
another in 1947-48 and later 

Unfortunately, Ganguly has continued to ignore 
these ‘other’ factors—even in the latter half of his book 
— preferring instead to dwell on the obvious, the near 
sighted political objectives of Indian and Pakistani 
leaders Nowhere isthisreliance on the mundane more 
apparent than in the fifth chapter, ‘The Nuclear Dimen- 
sion’ Here, he ‘explores the ramifications of the 
Indian and Pakistani nuclear tests of May 1998 for the 
future security and stability of the region’ by posing a 
question ‘Has the overt nuclearisation of the region 
reduced the likelihood of war in the region or is the 
region more war-prone now?’ 

His conclusions are not very different from those 
arrived at by other scholars working in this field 


Ganguly believes that though ıt may be too early to 
claim with absolute certainty that stable deterrence 15 
here to stay in South Asia, he has nonetheless, by pre- 
senting an array of arguments and counter arguments, 
attempted to prove that the overt nucleartsation of the 
region may have contributed to nuclear security on the 
subcontinent while increasing the likelihood of lower 
levelengagements In other words, overt nuclearisation 
and its spinoff, deterrence, will give birth to what the 
author terms as the stability-instability paradox 

Though his assumption 15 premised on the cold 
(he uses the word ‘sanguine’) and unexceptionable 
logic of high nuclear strategy, some would argue that 
it 1s for this very reason not plausible — for in India and 
1n Pakistan the decision to use a nuclear weapon will 
ultimately be a political one. And politics and logic 
don'talways go hand in hand 

One only has to turn to the events of the last few 
months to seek aconfirmation of this Did not General 
Musharraf, with a view to shore up his flagging 1mage 
domestically, threaten nuclear strikes 1f India launched 
a conventional strike? And did not Prime Minister 
Vajpayee — some would argue in order to pander to the 
Sangh hardliners and push Gujarat off the front pages 
— ratchet up the tension by declaring ominously that 
the threat of nuclear war was imminent and that his gov- 
ernment was prepared for a nuclear war, if it were to 
come about? 

Far from the deterrence factor — the sobering 
byproduct of Ganguly's ‘overt nuclearisation’—damp- 
ening their ardour for waging war, 1t was the irrespon- 
sible zero-sum game of nuclear blackmail being played 
by the two South Asian powers that ultimately drove 
the U S to step in and separate its two feuding wards 
Given this tendency towards using nuclear backmail 
as a bargaining chip and given the political compul- 
sions of the ruling incumbents, one wonders how 
long the two countries can get away with manipulat- 
ing nuclear deterrence? 

It ıs rather surprising then that after having 
devoted so much attention to the political objectives 
of Indian and Pakistani leaders in his earlier chapters, 
Ganguly should have paid scant attention to the politi- 
cal aspect which forms an integral part of the nuclear 
discourse on the subcontinent 

His conclusion too — spelt out їп the epilogue 
under the sub-title ‘Coming Full Circle’ —1s spectacu- 
larly prosaic and disappointing Refusing to stick his 
neck out from under the carapace of technical jargon 
and academic views he has built for himself, Ganguly 
teases the 1magination by posing a series of questions 


(‘Will Pakistan finally abandon its quest to wrest 
Kashmir from India through the use of force? Will 
India be willing to settle the dispute?) only to sup- 
ply the most obvious of answers — that the ‘answers to 
these questions will depend 1n large measure on the 
evolution of US policy toward India and Pakistan 
As a result of the events of September 11, the United 
States 1s in a unique position to forge a durable peace 
onthe subcontinent ’ 

One hardly needs to read 187 pages of a book to 
have its author confirm what 1s a truism It is to be 
expected that as the world’s only superpower and 
given the extent to which it 15 involved in the region, 
any proposed solution to the Indo-Pak imbroglto will 
be first vetted by the U S 

Neither does one have to read Conflict Unend- 
ing to be apprised of the fact that, ‘ultimately any reso- 
lution to this conflict, deeply rooted ın the self-image 
of both states and attenuated by each side’s selective 
account of the historical record, will require patience, 
skill, and long-term commitment — attributes that 
have thus far been lacking in politicians and decision- 
makers on both sides of the border’ 


Rahul Shivshankar 


MILITARISM AND WOMEN IN SOUTH ASIA 
by Anuradha M Chenoy Kali for Women, New 
Delhi, 2002 


IF you do plan to read this book, be prepared to find ın 
it— apart from copious footnotes — 184 pages of repe- 
tition, typographical errors and arefrain about women 
being victims of conflict and militarizing societies that 
gets increasingly strident with page after tedious page 

AnuradhaM Chenoy’s little book on the nature 
of militarizing South Asian societies and its impact on 
women 1s a hastily compiled patchwork of recounted 
events Chenoy, a professor at the School of Interna- 
tional Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, intro- 
duces militarism to us as an ideology that has been used 
by states and their governments at different historical 
Junctures to further their territorial and political inter- 
ests, and distinguishes it from militarization, which she 
calls a ‘material’ process that slowly brutalizes 
society This opening premise 1s supported by refer- 
ences to roughly 74 texts, reminding one of a univer- 
sity student’s tentative first thesis 

Predictably enough, a critique of the dominant 
realist paradigm in international relations, which con- 
siders militarisma necessary ideology and unquestion- 
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ingly accepts militarization (with its byproducts ofcon- 
flict and war as an offshoot), follows the introductory 
chapter Chenoy then refers to the existing work done 
by contemporary feminist scholars n the West, includ- 
ing Cynthia Enloe and Jill Steans, to explain why a 
state-centric interpretation of security, enshrined in 
national security doctrines, 15 an incomplete опе Pre- 
sumably, the demand for a gendered discourse on 
issues of security 1s part of the wider struggle to accept 
human security —food, water, education, employment, 
equality — as the all-inclusive idea, and Chenoy doesn't 
hold any surprises for the reader here 

So far, predictable Even a lay reviewer such as 
this one 1s well-versed enough in the dynamics of the 
‘new’ security discourse to find nothin gnewinthefirst 
two chapters This 1s, of course, unless there 1s a finer 
print and an illuminating subtext that reveals itself only 
totheenlightened reader, though one suspects the foot- 
notes that crop up every few lines leave little room for 
original analysis 

The next few chapters are case studies, or rather 
country-by-country recounts, of post-colonial South 
Asian history with more desultory references, includ- 
ing data from reports by NGOs and civil society organı- 
sations/independent commissions, about how women 
have suffered violence and trauma at the hands of 
patriarchal and militaristic states Unfortunately, 
Chenoy glosses over the main events that have 
informed and shaped government policies and milita- 
rized society in Pakistan, India, Sri Lanka and Bang- 
ladesh Moreover, summaries of the Indo-Pak partition, 
the genocide in Bangladesh on the eve of its independ- 
ence from Pakistan, the unrelenting civil war in Sn 
Lanka, the growth of fundamentalist forces and insur- 
gent and terrorist networks that employ militarism as 
an indispensable tool are hardly likely to excite any 
reader Indeed, one could just as easily pick up the 
general knowledge from umpteen other sources 

Chenoy's conclusions, too, remain rather 
unoriginal She writes that the convergence of ‘xeno- 
phobic nationalism, fundamentalism, militarism and 
patriarchy in all South Asian states’ has privileged the 
male and persecuted the minorities and the weaker 
sections To support this contention, she pits data on 
defence expenditure against social sector expenditure 
їп yet another exposition of the ‘guns versus butter’ 
debate But given that the debate is hardly new, and 
Chenoy offers no new insight or analysis beyond say- 
ing that ‘women suffer more than men in every coun- 
try’ and that large sections of society continue to be 
illiterate, malnourished and poor, 15 her book worth it? 


Securing South Asia 


Her publishers must think soas they appear keen 
to bring out tome after tome zu feminist perspectives 
on security and women’s experiences of militarization 
Alternative conceptions, after all, need the concerted 
effort of a blitzkrieg to find supporters There are per- 
haps some benefits to repetition, and that 1s probably 
where Chenoy’s book would come 1n handy 


Anupreeta Das 


THE DEFENCE MAKEOVER: 10 Myths That 
Shape India’s Image by Pravin Sawhney Sage 
Publications, New Delhi, 2002 


Pravin Sawhney 1s among the rare militarymen who 
have taken to makea living by the pen while still ın their 
prime Trying to survive as a full-time policy analyst 
writing for the press or researching in thinktanks 1s a 
more chancy business than sticking to the comforts of 
cantonment life or, as any number of Generals and their 
ПК have discovered, carving out a second career as 
media pundits but only after getting long in the tooth 
One other mould, Sawhney, an ex-Mayor in the artil- 
lery, has broken 15 of violating the convention of 
ex-officers turned scriveners abjuring criticism of the 
established line and otherwise doing nothing to hurt 
the corporate interests of the combat arm and of the 
Service they belonged to, and of the armed forces as 
a whole, in that order This was taken to its logical 
extreme in the 1960s by the then Chief of the Army 
Staff, General J N (*Muchu-do about nothing") 
Chaudhun, who drafted policies and simultaneously 
cheered them on while moonlighting as the anonymous 
‘Defence Correspondent’ for the Statesman newspa- 
per! That he did so, presumably, with the full know- 
ledge of the Indian government, 1s another story In 
the event, you had the COAS (ex-16th Light Cavalry) 
decide, forexample, on a ‘light tank’ for the armoured 
formations and, in his columns, praise this selection 
as asplendid one! 

As those who read his comments and reportage 
in various Indian newspapers in the early 1990s may 
recall, Sawhney does not shy away from taking on the 
establishment or even from a good fight In this book, 
he seeks to debunk what he calls ‘myths’ he believes 
the military and the government have propagated over 
the years This ıs acommendable aim But he does so, 
Lam afraid, on adeclining scale of persuasiveness He 
1s strong when discussing tactical military shortcom- 
ings or theatre-level snafus, but weak when pondering 
the more weighty strategic calculus The result 1s in 


stressing short-term gains he sometimes loses sight 
ofthe long-term strategic national interests 

The military, the apparatus of state concerned 
with national security and their views, values and 
beliefs need demythifying alright, the better for the peo- 
ple to make informed judgements 1n a democracy 
Sawhney seeks to set the record straight and does a 
generally swell job of 1t with strong counter-arguments 
Hence, the claims of the army that it scored a ‘decisive 
victory’ in Kargil, that it has been successful in fight- 
ing "Pakistan's proxy war’ in Kashmur, and that the 
Indian occupation of the commanding heights ın 
Siachen scored points against Pakistan, are taken apart 
Butin voicing other views that would be incontestable, 
hetends to be skewed in his analysis and sometimes in 
his conclusions While the military 1s, ın fact, a little 
too quick to follow the political line that China poses 
no real threat to India and, at the same time to suggest 
that the two countries are on par where military plan- 
ning 1s concerned, Sawhney’s remedy of speedily 
agreeing to a Line of Actual Control (LAC) and, there- 
fore, affording formal recognition to the border as-1s 
for fear that inept and ineffective Indian “border man- 
agement’ will end up in more territory being lost in 
dribbles to the Chinese, forexample, seems worse than 
the problem of an unresolved dispute 

Asthe 12th meeting of the Joint Working Group 
that ended in Beying on 18 June 2002 showed, China 
believes times on its side and so maintained its refusal 
toevenexchange maps In suchasituation, Sawhney's 
suggestion would require India to quietly accept the 
Chinese version and finally legitimize China's hold 
over Tibet, leading to the surrender ofa potentially awe- 
some weapon with which eventually to get China out 
of Tibet altogether The 1954 Nehru-Zhou En-lai 
Accord committed India to accepting Chinese sover- 
eignty over Tibet only so long as Tibet was treated 
genuinely as an ‘autonomous region’ complete with 
self-rule, which has not been the case This treaty 1s a 
policy leverage India should use In fact, far from 
cutting any deal New Delhi should build up a thermo- 
nuclear force with reach as a strategic deterrent, con- 
test every inch of ground tactically in the high plateau, 
fund, train and launch Tibetan freedom fighters and 
work 1n international human rights and other fora, 
along with other states mindful of the genocide 
underway ın that godforsaken country, to liberate 
Tibet from China's clutches This will take longer, 
exact more costs, but 1t will minimize the Chinese 
threat and, who knows, gain India China's respect — 
the prime ingredient for stabilising bilateral relations 


that 1s now conspicuously missing It 1s an angle the 
author has overlooked 

Indeed, Sawhney overlooks the strategic aspect 
so often in this book that one 1s at a loss to explain it 
What 1s one to make of his contentions that the ballis- 
tic missile strength of India and Pakistan has to be con- 
tained as a means of retaining “operational parity’ ın 
the conventional military sphere which he obviously 
believes makes for military stability ın the subconti- 
nent, and that ballistic missiles are ‘frightfully expen- 
sive' as compared to tanks and guns? Except that this 
15 to equate India with Pakistan — which has been the 
bane of Indian foreign and military policies, to swal- 
low the near-nonsensical official propaganda that 
such missiles will come equipped with conventional 
warheads, and to grossly underestimate the value of 
nuclear warheaded long range ballistic missile against 
which there 15, so far, noreal defence Itis another way 
of plugging the traditional belief of militarymen that a 
strategic deterrent will obtain at the expense of con- 
ventional military capability, leading to the conclusion 
that Sawhney 1s more a run-of-the-mill analyst with a 
military background than an iconoclast It 15, moreo- 
ver, not so subtly to hew to the western line that India 
and Pakistan would be better off not having ballistic 
missiles at all 

Further, to argue, as Sawhney does, that nuclear 
weapons have not facilitated ‘confidence-burlding 
measures' 1s to set up a strawman before mowing it 
down CBMsquaCBMsare something of a joke in the 
South Asian setting This has been a well-known fact 
of Ше and no great revelation except to those Indians 
(and Pakistanis) stricken by terminal conference-itis 
and hopeful and gullible western institutions who host 
talk-shops on ways to broker peace But equally, there 
1s little doubt that nuclear weapons have ın a very 
elemental sort of way tempered Pakistan’s fear of a 
rampaging India threatening to ‘undo Partition’, which 
1s every red-blooded Pakistani's nightmare, and that 
1s what matters This may be a faz more meaningful 
contributor to politico-military stability in the region 
and in Indo-Pak relations than any other development 
of the last 50 years and, therefore, not at all a bad thing 
to happen 

Sawhney’s views on missiles 1s of a piece with 


the author’s somewhat confused analysis concluding à 


that the 1998 nuclear tests did not ‘enhance’ the coun- 
try’s security He seems more anxious about ‘interna- 
tional ostracism’ than whether or not the country has 
a practical deterrent His case that post-Shakti tests 
the $ has managed ‘to halt’ India's nuclear weaponi- 
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zation, speeded up Chinese missile help and assistance 
to Pakistan, introduced ‘nuclear and missiles instabi- 
lity’ in South Asia, and ‘dramatically’ increased its role 
in the Kashmir issue, mistakes the absence of the will 
to pay China back 1n kind by transferring strategic 
armaments and missile technologies to Vietnam ın the 
former’s backyard and, generally. of conviction about 
India's larger strategic role ın the world of the Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee-led government for the lack of tech- 
nical benefits from testing 1f only a regular series of 
tests had been carried out, instead of stopping at just 
one — and that too a failed — fusion test for instance 

Sawhney, fortunately, does not reflect the sentiments 
of the new military or the new awakening in the armed 
forces to the strategic-nuclear facets of military power 


Bharat Karnad 


PAKISTAN: Nationalism Without a Nation? edited 
by Christophe Jaffrelot Manohar, Delhi, 2002 


IN a post-modernist world the relevance of national- 
1sm is not only questioned but also ridiculed Yet, dıs- 
sent against a western conception of nationalism had 
stemmed long ago outside the western world even 
when the nation state held legitimate primacy in poli- 
tical discourse Tagore and Gandhi viewed national- 
ism as a byproduct of the western nation state 
According toAshis Nandy (The Illegitumacy of Nation- 
alism, OUP, Delhi, 1994) they were a minority of dis- 
senters who did not want the ‘national’ ideology of the 
Indian civilisation to be measured merely in terms of 
an imagined or constructed entity, the nation state 
Indian civilisational identities and heritage was con- 
sidered by them to be both prior and superior to the lim- 
ited nationalism that adherents of the European 
Westphalian system propounded However, in the tur- 
bulent interwar years their universalistic worldviews 
found little favour in a subcontinent charged by the 
zeal for independence, again measured as territorial 
or political rather than social, economic or religious 
freedom 

In the book under review, Christophe Jaffrelot 
and the other contributors have described, explained, 
analysed, and understood the political development of 
Pakistan through the same criteria that Tagore and 
Gandhi remained wary of Thus, the title, Pakistan 
Nationalism without a Nation? asks only a partial ques- 
tion — whether Pakistani nationalism 1s sustainable in 
an otherwise artificially created nation state It fails to 
ask why Pakistanis, or for that matter all post-colonial 
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states (including India), adhered to an imported 
western conceptualisation of nationalism 

In his introductory paragraphs, Jaffrelot alludes 
to Anthony Smith's distinction between civic and 
ethnic nationalism However, both these conceptuali- 
sations limit themselves to the ideology that informs a 
territorial nation state rather than any other political or 
social collectivity Further, Jaffrelot favours Ernest 
Gellner’s theory that men become nationalists not 
through myth-based sentimentality, but because of 
practical necessity and rational reasoning In Gellner's 
view, discrimination of one ethnic group against 
another results in cultural or racial inferiority for the 
victimised group which, in turn, revolts to challenge 
the attempted monopolisation of privileged positions 
by the dominant majority It must be noted that while 
Gellner focuses on basic changes in the shared social 
condition (an approach Jaffrelot prefers), in later writ- 
ing he has argued that the precise doctrines of nation- 
alist thinkers are not worth analysing (Nations and 
Nationalism, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1983) 
This agam reveals the limited approach adopted to 
explain and understand nationalism without reference 
to the competing conceptualisations that have informed 
the political philosophies of the leaders of the post- 
colonial world 

Despite these initial reservations, the content of 
the book 1s appealing in its freshness of perspective 
Rather than focusing on Kashmir or Indo-Pak relations, 
the editor has deftly chosen a structure that builds up 
the story more analytically as opposed to it being a 
chronological account In the overview introduction, 
Jaffrelot highlights the absence of a Muslim League 
power-base 1n the Muslim majority regions of undi- 
vided India and shows how Jinnah co-opted other lead- 
ers whose nationalism was more regionally specific 
(Sikander Hayat in Punjab or С М Syed in Sindh) 
rather than religiously inclined 

In analysing the post-independence period, 
Jaffrelotargues that despite the creation of Bangladesh 
and secessionist stirrings 1n the North West Frontier 
Province or Baluchistan, Sindh's political trajectory 
shows that once the Sindhis were convinced that they 
too could partake of political power at the federal level 
(as symbolised by the Bhuttos) their secessionist na- 
tionalism declined He takes this as proof of Pakistan's 
ability to manage divergent political interests without 
threatening the integrity of the state Thus the ‘politi- 
cal economy of separatism’ explains both the partition 
of India (because of the unwillingness to share politi- 
cal power) and subsequent secessionist challenges 


within Pakistan and the degree to which they were 
(un)successfully managed 

This *management', however, has been central 
to Pakistan's failed tryst with nationalism. Instead of 
building a nation state based on territory, institutions 
(political and civil) and citizenship, Pakistan expended 
its energies on an ideological and transnational claim 
to represent all Muslims ofthe greater South and Cen- 
tral Asian region. But in the absence of a positive 
national identity, nationalism in Pakistan has been 
directed 1n a negative role towards the Indian Other, 
creating little genuine political space for democratic 
politics to exercise any perceptible influence on the 
polity in general, and the authorities ın particular 

Beginning with the political evolution of the 
Pakistani state and its constituents, Ian Talbot's chap- 
teris illuminating in attempting to dispel the myth of a 
monolithic Punjab, the single mostinfluential province 
of the country Intra-Punjab regional and class differ- 
ences are often overlooked by commentators, argues 
Talbot Yet Talbot fails to prove why this should be of 
any solace to the other provinces, which have to bear 
the burden of Punjab's overwhelming dominance in 
the military and the bureaucracy 

The nature of dissentagainst Punjabi domination 
has been articulated most cogently by Yunus Samad 
as the "Punjabisation of Pakistan’ One major source 
of discontent, dissent, and disorder has been the rise 
of the Mohayir Qaumi Mahaz (later to be named the 
Muttahida Qaumi Mahaz), primarily in the province 
of Sindh Samad's narration of the construction of a 
Mohajir identity exposes the parallel processes of 
national and ethnic identity formation that internally 
weakened the project of a homogenous nationalism 
Uniquely interesting 15 how even Gujarati-speaking 
business communities in Sindh began to shift towards 
an (Urdu-based) Mohayir identification as the Punjabis 
and Pakhtuns became more prosperous in business 
The inability of the МОМ to restrain its militant fac- 
tions, on the one hand, and the absence of trust between 
its political wing and the army on the other, has per- 
petuated the violence that afflicts Karachi today 

More sinister has been the rise of Islamic radical- 
ismin Pakistan, as analysed inthechapterby S VR Nasr 
State sponsorship of militant Sunni factions, the fund- 
ing of madrasas, Saudi and Iraqi influence to create a 
‘Sunni wall’ around Iran, the support to Shiite groups 
by Iran, were all factors that have created acomplex web 
of sectarian violence, the drug trade, the destabilisation 
of Afghanistan and terrorism in Jammu and Kashmir 
The Sipah-e-Sahaba, the Taliban, the Harkat-ul 


Muyaheddin were all trained under the military’s supei- 
vision butnow have become forces unto themselves 

Democracy 1s not an easy solution Democrati- 
cally elected governments in Pakistan have been just 
asresponsible for fostering these religious groups, for 
several reasons — party political strategies, compul- 
sions of coalitions in the National Assembly, and the 
overwhelming influence of the army Thus, Benazir 
Bhutto's Interior Minister Naseerullah Babar orga- 
nisedthe Taliban and the H-u-M The same government 
also ended up supporting the most extremist of Sunni 
and Shute groups Thetrend towards populist Islamism 
continued under Nawaz Sharif as well The experience 
of Pakistan hints at the danger of limited notions of 
nationalism Nasr does not provide any analysis of the 
proportion of Pakistani society directly influenced or 
affected by these religious groups Butto be fairto him, 
in the absence of democratic elections, mere shows 
of strength at annual rallies can only serve as an 
1mperfect indicator 

More troubling 1s the apprehension that one has 
about the proportion of the population which has 
begun to regard the already weak institutions of the 
state as defunct and irrelevant In that eventuality, 
Pakistani nationalism not only suffers the lack of 
‘national identity’ and 1s subjected to transnational 
influences and contingencies, as the book argues, itnow 
remains vulnerable to attacks on the legitimacy of the 
state itself (irrespective of the regime) None of the 
authors have addressed the weakening of institutions, 
which 1s odd given that the book 1s premised on the 
notion of a constructed nation state and nationalist 
ideology The ideological vacuum has engendered a 
radical Islamism whose target 1s not just India or Afgha- 
nistan but the entire South-Cenizal Asian land mass 
Mariam Zahab’s short piece on the regional dimensions 
of sectarian conflicts provides an overview of the 
issues To whatextent Pakistani institutions themselves 
have become a target is unclear and understudied 

Part II delves deeper into the newer construction 
of anationalist-cum-Islamic ideology and its articula- 
tion through socio-religious organisations Saeed 
Shafqat's essay on the Dawat-ul-Irshad and its mili- 
tant wing Lashkar-e-Taiba 1s a much needed explana- 
tion of the psychology of one of the most powerful 
Islamic groups in Pakistan Along the lines of Ahmed 
Rashid's chapter (1n his now famous Taliban, Pan 
Macmillan, London, 2001) on new-style fundamen- 
talism, Shafqat gives an insight into the philosophies, 
the objectives, and more interestingly, the contradic- 
tionsin the Islamic movementin Pakistan Thus, 'edu- 
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cation and jihad’ form the Dawat/Lashkar's philo- 
sophical edifice Again, while the 58 Islamic parties 
in Pakistan consider the state as only atransitory agent 
in the larger project of the Islamic transformation of 
society, the Dawat also believes that jihad 1s essential 
for acquiring political power 

The absence of anattonal identity, which has been 
the book's focus, has acquired anew dimension in the 
last two decades with the contradiction between the 
Pakistani nation state and pan-Islamism coming to the 
fore Two chapters by Olivier Roy and Gilles 
Dorronsoro are devoted to the Taliban The first takes 
a longer historical sweep to write about Z A Bhutto's 
Islamic populism, Z1a’s Islamisation, and the impera- 
tives of strategic security ın helping the Taliban The 
latter alludes to the multiple levels of interaction that 
existed between Pakistan and the Taliban — the 
madrasas, the religious parties, and the state Sumit 
Ganguly’s lucid coverage of the Kashmir conflict 
provides another dimension to the articulation of the 
nationalist-Islamic ideology One wishes that repeti- 
tive sections had been deleted, leaving the reader with 
abetter grasp of the analytical content 

But the chapters by Jean-Luc Racine and Frédéric 
Grare are must reads Racine clearly brings out Paki- 
stan's dilemma in being obsessed by the ‘India syn- 
drome’ He also argues that Kashmir feeds on the 
anti-western feelings 1n Pakistan So, not only 1s the 
festering conflict partly the result of Islamic radical- 
ism but the radicalism itself ıs encouraged by an 
imperfect rhetoric of western bias against Islam, Kash- 
mir being the prime example 

Pakistan's critical position 1n the New Great 
Game for Central Asian oil 1s brought out in a well- 
researched article by Frédéric Grare He argues that 
Pakistan seeks to be the preferred route for Central 
Asian hydrocarbons, thus, the control and stability of 
Afghanistan became crucial Its tactics, however, back- 
fired as support for the Taliban alienated all Central 
Asian republics, except Turkmenistan Further, it 
mistook American interest in Central Asian oil for a 
guarantee of support for the Taliban Pakistan has 
many geographical and monetary advantages 1n the 
proposed pipeline projects but has failed to appreciate 
them within the geopolitical situation in the region 

It 1s in the last section that the book's analytical 
structure pays dividends through the chapters on 
foreign policy Mohammad Waseem's excellentanaly- 
sis of the dialectics between domestic politics and for- 
e1gn policy 1s crisp and structured In early 2001, ata 
seminar on Kashmur at Oxford, this reviewer ques- 
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tioned him about the influence of public opinion and 
civil society on Pakistan’s foreign policy Waseemheld 
the view that 1t remained the government's preroga- 
tive to provide access to dissenting voices or those pre- 
senting alternative solutions to the crisis Thus, even 
progress in Track II diplomacy is ultimately predicated 
upon the government's willingness to extend its 
blessings to unofficial dialogue In his chapter, he elu- 
cidates these points The lack of public participation, 
the tradition of secrecy inherited from the British, and 
most unfortunately a ‘passive consensus’ on Kashmrr, 
nuclear weapons and Afghanistan have made these 
most important issues the least debatable ın public 
However, as 1s the experience of Pakistan, contradic- 
tions plague foreign policymaking as well 

Amélie Blom tries to recreate Graham Allison’s 
seminal Essence of Decision (Little Brown, Boston, 
1971) 1n the context of the ‘multi-vocal’ Pakistani state 
Thus, broad consensus 1s undermined by inconsisten- 
cies at the micro strategic level, the Kargil episode 
being the most recent example Blom identifies 
institutional and non-state actors influencing policy 
— the army and the ISI (the latter often seen as a 
‘conceptualiser’ because of its virtual command over 
information), the government, the Kashmuris (further 
divided by cultural differences across the LoC), the 
һай: organisations, and ‘public opinion’ Interest- 
ingly, Blom argues that the Kashmirissue does not top 
the agenda for the people of Sindh and Baluchistan, 
another example of how the Punjabisation of the 
Pakistani state has dominated the agendas in foreign 
policy as well 

There are some factual inaccuracies though Con- 
trary to Blom’s view that India ‘snatched’ Siachen from 
Pakistan, the area was never demarcated and the legal- 
ity of the issue cannot be settled so easily Also, during 
the Kargil crisis, she narrates that Nawaz Sharif was 
calledto Washington Special Assistant Bruce Riedel’s 
recently published account suggests that Sharif him- 
self soughtan appointment for4 July 1999, only to have 
his hopes for a face-saving withdrawal plan dashed 
by President Clinton 

In an otherwise well structured volume, with 
some highly analytical and perceptive essays that must 
be read by anyone interested 1n understanding Paki- 
stan from multiple perspectives, two 1nadequacies 
leave the reader unsatisfied First, there 1s no attempt 
to speculate on the future development of nationalism 
ш Pakistan In the post-September 11 scenario there 
1s little analysis of what to expect from the Islamic 
parties Few studies have been done on the rising or 


diminishing influence of these organisations and one 
hoped that the book made an attempt to answer the 
very question It poses оп 115 cover 

Second, theconcluding chapterby Pierre Lafrance 
isnot only disconnected from the arguments made in the 
book but forces upon the reader a shaky argument about 
the historical civilizational continuity ın Pakistan, which 
should ensure that 1t survives as a state Lafrance uses 
sound archaeological evidence to show how the Indus 
Valley civilization was distinct from the Vedic civiliza- 
tions that developed in the Gangetic beltand the Deccan 
According to Lafrance, ‘fate willed — Pakistan's des- 
tiny be distinct from today’s India ° He does give the 
standard political explanation of partition based on the 
two-nation theory Buthis attempts to link the entity that 
was created in August 1947 to some classical 
civilizational heritage distinct from the rest of the sub- 
continent is difficult to digest 

As Tariq Rahman who has studied the politics of 
language in Pakistan puts it so aptly in Language, Edu- 
cation, and Culture (OUP, Karachi, 1999), ‘linguisti- 
cally Pakistan faces two directions India (because 
the roots of its languages are Dravidian as well as Indo- 
Aryan) and the Middle East (because its scripts and 
vocabulary owe much to Arabic and Persian) ' 
Lafrance overlooks the fact that the Muslims of what 
became Pakistan did not support the Muslim League 
Jinnah's shrewd political deals were not struck by 
reference to some Alexandrian Greek or Persian 
Achaemenid civilizational origin of the people living 
inthose provinces Further, Lafrance’s post hocanaly- 
515 does not account for East Pakistan having been part 
of the country for 24 years The Bengalis would have 
found this thesis to be a mockery of their heritage 
derived froma fusion of Hindu and Islamic traditions 

If civilizational destiny is all that matters, then it 
is implicitly a pathetic apology for the crimes commit- 
ted in 1971 The real strength of Pakistan lies in its 
dormant but certainly not extinct civil society Its des- 
tiny lies in the choices it makes and the manner in which 
it counters the seemingly insoluble contradictions of 
a sinister nationalism, which 1s destabilising for the 
entire region Nationalism need not adhere to rigid 
territorial or forced ethno-religious identities That 
has been Pakistan's failing 1n the past half century 
Acknowledging the subcontinent's shared past would 
only be the first step towards creating a more pluralist 
identity Sadly, all countries in the region are moving 
in the opposite direction 


Arunabha Ghosh 
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Comment 


One week in Aman Chowk 


HOW do you make sense of Gujarat? How do you tell 
other people about 1t? Їп all probability you would try 
and evoke the grotesquerie of it by concentrating on a 
definite period or a set of acts of violence as singular 
events of terror But how do you possibly convey the 
everydayness of it? The continuity of terror — as it 1s 
renewed in smaller ways, as ıt changes in character, as 
it spills into the present and the future and has long since 
become mundane tn public consciousness I fear that 
the former is easter because it grabs our attention 

Since returning to Delhi from Ahmedabad, I must 
have narrated ‘my experiences of Gujarat’ on numer- 
ous different occasions to people with vastly varying 
degrees of political engagement and beliefs What has 
remained the same 1s that each time I have felt a bur- 
den akin to that of Sheherazade — what 1f my listeners 
are not shocked, horrified and fascinated by what I have 
to say? What if they don’t understand the spectacular 
nature of the tragedy? Another thing — the people who 
organised themselves as perpetrators of the acts and 
events that occurred m recent months 1n Gujarat, at 
some level also intended it to act as a medieval (and 
increasingly modern) reactionary form of punishment 
as public spectacle 

The brutality of recent events in Gujarat are now 
apart of public memory and will circulate as narratives 
locally, and otherwise, т various forms whether or not 
we write, act ordo anything ага! Unfortunately, if the 
bloody past of South Asiais anything to go by, itis very 
possible that the spectacular element of these narratives 


* The writer, a research associate at Sarai, CSDS, was part of a 
group which visited relief camps 1n Gujarat under a programme 
coordinated by the Citizens’ Initiative, Gujarat and Jagon, Ankur 
and Aman Ekta Manch, New Delhi 
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will resurface with frightening regularity ın the future 
with all kinds of consequences Is there any way to write 
against such terror? There 1s the danger that if our 
images and words are shocking enough, they might 
provoke an equally horrifying reaction Adifferent but 
equally frightening possibility —1t might gradually fur- 
ther what has been called a ‘dismay of images’ 
Potential consumers of such images will then 
increasingly require ever more detail in words and 
images of hurt and suffering to authenticate reality It 
1s best then to proceed with some degree of caution As 
easy as it 1s to produce an eminently readable account 
full of killings, beheadings, arson, and rape, it 1s that 
much more difficultto narrate ariveting account of the 
difficulties encountered in running а camp, 1n design- 
ing an adequately broad compensation form or say, the 
processes by which people are resettled (or prevented 
from leading а stable life) overa longer period of time 
Thus, in what follows J will try and spend some energy 
on the mundane, as I do on the grotesque, 1n the hope 
that wecantry andconvey the horror, not just of a speci- 
fied ‘official’ period of violence but of all that which 
continues in the lives ofthe people that we met 


A few weeks back, in mid-June 2002, I was sitting with 
Taufiqkhan Pathan, the main camp organiser of the 
Aman Chowk relief camp in Bapunagar, Ahmedabad 
Taufiqkhan 15 an elected municipal official, the Char- 
man of the Hospital Committee of the Ahmedabad 
Municipal Corporation In early March, the Aman 
Chowk camp had about 6000 people By the time we 
visited ıt ın June, there were about 2500 people still 
there Most people at the Aman Chowk camp came 
from directly adjacent or neighbouring areas — 


Chunnilal Devshankar Chawl, Manilal Chawl, 
Shantiniketan, Sone ki Chawl, Akbar Nagar, Arban 
Nagar, and fromyAugg: clusters surrounding the nearby 
telephone exchange Others came from further off — 
Haldervas 1n Khera district about 35km away, Kuha 
village in the rural district just off Ahmedabad city, 
Chamanpura, Naroda-Patiya and Meghaninagar 

In calm and measured tones, Taufiqkhan des- 
cribed to me the logistics of setting up a camp, a pro- 
cess he had previously undertaken in 1985 and 1992 
at exactly the same spot 1n Aman Chowk, following 
outbreaks of what he describedas toofan It wasa long, 
disjointed interview 1n the course of which we dis- 
cussed, among otherthings, how people were brought 
to Aman Chowk, the surrounding Bapunagar area, the 
difference between previous instances of violence and 
the presentone, and changes in the character of the city 
of Ahmedabad 

Ahmedabad, once known as the ‘Manchester of 
the East’ had a total of 73 large-scale mills Of these 
only 13 orsonowremain Bapunagar 1sa mill district, 
well-known for its fragility and tendency towards com- 
munal clashes over the last many decades However, 
Taufiqkhan spoke with nostalgia of the time before the 
closure of various textile-mills across the city, when a 
large diaspora of migrant labour helped Ahmedabad 
become one ofthe most prosperous cities 1n the coun- 
try Hedescribes that period as one of tolerance, a time 
when the area was known as *mini-India' because of 
the diversity of its inhabitants 

Once the mills began to shut down in the 1980s, 
many people moved out of Bapunagar In the 19705, 
Bapunagar was a Muslim majority area but gradually 
as migrant Muslim mill-workers moved out, the area 
changed in character and became segregated into 
distinct Muslim and Hindu neighbourhoods As far 
back as most people can remember the road separat- 
ing the Hindu from the Muslim residential areas has 
been called the ‘border’ Most present residents аге 
ex-millworkers who shifted to smaller scale factories 
and cottage industries or opened small businesses 
andshopsto makealiving February 28 and the weeks 
thatfollowed, quite drastically altered the look of most 
businesses, shops, restaurants and homes on the Mus- 
lim side ofthe border 

The pattern 15 similar across long rows of shops, 
or the remains of what used to be houses The closer 
youaretothe border, the greater the annihilation Doors 
blasted open with bottles of kerosene and petrol bombs, 
black, singed walls, piles of rubble in various corners, 
the occasional smal! household-based karkhana with 


broken, blackened machines The Hindu side of the 
border looks quite pleasant, houses of various differ- 
ent hues and colours, Ganesha or an occasional Durga 
adorning the front door If you have a suitably wide- 
angle lens, there 1s even a spot near the border froni 
where you can take a photograph — an endless row of 
colour-coordinated black on one side and an equally 
long row of neat, unharmed, multicoloured houses on 
the other 

Throughout the interview Taufiqkhan's tone was 
energetic and businesslike and his words were guarded 
When he spoke of the riot-affected, they were people 
very different from him, bechare Jhuggi-]hopri dwell- 
ers Only once in the entire conversation, did his voice 
drop ‘I have lived here in Bapunagar for the past 41 
years During this time there have been many ups 
and downs but J have never seen anything like this ’ 
Before the interview I had planned to ask him about 
the circulation of a set of stories about municipal hos- 
pitals in Ahmedabad, some of them possibly under 
his direct Jurisdiction, where 1t was rumoured that 1n 
early March, during the worst period of violence, Mus- 
lim patients arriving for treatment were poisoned or 
otherwise brutalized by Hindu hospital workers, nurses 
and doctors 

Ihad planned to ask him other things too How 
did he react to the murder of Ehsan Jafri, an ex-M P 
and a fellow Congress party member of even bigger 
political stature than him? It is said that while a scream- 
ing mob stood outside Ehsan Jafri's house, he made 
frantic telephone calls to the Director General of 
Police, the Police Commissioner, the Chief Secretary, 
the Additional Chief Secretary (Home) and others 
There was no response A group of people walked into 
Ehsan Jafrt’s house and burnt him alive 

I wanted to ask him, Taufiqbhai — Do you trust 
yourcolleagues in the Municipal Corporation? Whom 
all do you meet at work every morning? What 15 the 
chain of command above you? Are you ableto do your 
work these days? Sitting barely 10 meters away from 
the camp, in an interview conducted with a number of 
people from the camp and nearby areas sitting around 
us, many of whom had presumably voted for him, I 
couldn’t bring myselfto ask him any of this 

Shortly after I returned to Delhi, two news items 
on www ahmedabad com, a local website I have been 
following quite closely since early March, caught my 
eye 
* Indicating that early polls are likely ın Gujarat, the 
BJP intends to organise a gaurav yatra (pride march) 
to propagate the ‘achievements’ of the Modi govein- 
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ment Pushing forward its Hindutva plank in the state, 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad also plans to hold a ‘rath 
yatra’ ın ıts full grandeuronJuly 12 — Thoughtheelec- 
tions are slated for February next year, strategists m the 
Modi government are in favour of an early poll They 
feelthat Chief Minister Narendra Mod: has become the 
‘most popular leader among the Hindu community in 
the state and no time should be lost to take advantage 
ofhis popularity' (26 June 2002) 

* Having feared opposition from their neighbours ear- 
ler, riot victims staying 1n camps across the city are 
now refusing to return to the homes, apprehending 
violence during the rathyatra on July 12, which also 
happens to be a Friday The victims, especially in 
Behrampura, Naroda and Chamanpura fear that v:o- 
lence might erupt again and are refusing to even start 
rebuilding their shops and houses, organiser of Aman 
Chowk relief camp in Bapunagar, Taufiqkhan Pathan 
said ‘We һауе closed down our camp but people from 
these areas refuse to go We have about 400 persons 
who are still staying with us, he said About 20 families 
from Naroda-Patryaand 60 families from Meghaninagar, 
Roshanbhai Chawl, Chiloda and Chamanpura do not 
wish to go back till the rathyatra 1s over, Mr Pathan 
said ‘We do not get anything from the collector's 
office and as per the records, the camp is closed How- 
ever, since people continue to stay here we have to 
continue the camp unofficially' (24 June 2002) 

400 persons who are stil staying with us, some 
of whom were still 1n the process of recovering from 
the earthquake 1n Gujarat the year before, others who 
had told us about their fear of the rath yatraeven while 
we were there, and a handful of whom I have kept in 
touch with since returning to Delhi As I write this ın 
early July, it has started raining in Ahmedabad Aman 
Chowk has flooded, so the remaining people have 
collected 1n a smaller part of what used to be the camp 
A few days back there was a massive short circuit so 
the bulbs that used to light up the camp and the sur- 
rounding areaat night aren’t working anymore, and of 
course, the government has stopped ration and water 
supplies because the camp is now ‘shut’ 


Our daily routine at the camp The first part of the day 
with the children, playing games, singing, painting etc 

The second part of the day would be spent ın and around 
the camp, talking to people, sitting in the camp office, 
trying to figure out other ways in which help from out- 
stders could be given, such that it would not be in con- 
flict with the (largely local) networks of people already 
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at work Onour second day there, we met Mushtaqbhai 
during his shiftin the camp office He took the three of 
us under his wing from then on Surrounding Aman 
Chowk on three sides are houses of various sizes, 
and bylanes which lead out onto the main road These 
houses have a wholly Muslim population, which 
makes Aman Chowk a natural place of refuge at the 
time of adhamaal (the word most often used to describe 
aperiod of violence) 

Mushtaqbhai lives ın one of the houses situated 
in a bylane on the edge of an opening that leads to 
Rakhtyalroad Heisinhis early 30s and works ina fac- 
tory that produces plastic folders He worked ina tea 
shop through his years 1n school and at the time of the 
dhamaal, apart from working ın the factory, he was 
beginning an MA ın Urdu He has not been able to go 
back to the factory ‘Ihave been working there for the 
Jast 15 years and many ofus who work there have been 
together since we were in our late teens I went back 
to work a couple of weeks ago after two months If 
you go back somewhere after a long time, especially 
when you have gone through a period of difficulty, you 
expect some sort of welcome Instead many people!’ ve 
knownforyearstaunted me Kahaan tha itne din? Phat 
rahi thi teri? Some of the others looked quite threat- 
ening.Ihaven'tbeen back since "Instead, he has com- 
mitted himself full-time to the camp office 

He explained the division of labour at the camp 
officetous That bearded man there, sitting behind the 
table, is Mujıbbhaı He 1s ın the dargah committee 
and ts incharge of compensation and the day-to-day 
finances of the camp Aslambhai 1s also in the dargah 
committee He ıs very knowledgeable about the peo- 
ple who live around here When the local police have 
to arrest someone from the area, they first come to 
Aslambhai The portly man with the moustache 1s 
Rasoolbhai He takes care of sanitation and the other 
administrative tasks If you ever want to make an 
announcement on the camp loudspeaker, he 1s the 
man you need to ask 

Mushtaqbhai 1s a bit wary of the elders and 
spends most of his time these days with Maksood, also 
in his early 30s, a second cousin of his, whom he has 
become close to in the days following the dhamaal 
Maksoodbhat and his father are well-known members 
of the Ahmedabad Auto-Rickshaw Driver's Union 
Both Mushtaq and Maksood have been travelling 
through various places in the vicinity, conducting their 
own informal surveys, estimating the extent of dam- 
age and locating smaller camps, where help hasn't 
reached from other quarters 


One evening in the camp we asked them if they 
would come with us for dinner In fact, wouldn't it be 
great if they came to St Xavier's College where we 
were staying and attended ourevening meeting They 
could then meet other volunteers like us from various 
parts ofthe country andtell them what kind of help was 
needed in their own area and other places they had 
visited We could gooutfordinnerafterthat The three 
of us left in an auto-rickshaw Mushtaq said that they 
would wind up their work at the office and follow an 
hour or so later on Maksood’s motorbike 

The ride back from the camp to Xavier’s always 
fascinated me You would get out of the walled city, 
cross either Ellis or Nehru Bridge and enter a new 
country (The Gujarat Pradesh of the Hindu Rashtra, as 
the VHP board informed you) The walled city of 
Ahmedabad 15 ‘chaotic’, ‘violence-prone’, ‘riot- 
affected’ New Ahmedabad on the other hand 1s pros- 
perous, well-planned and modern Yet, it 1s here that 
you get a sense of the pathology of planned and effi- 
ciently executed violence This s where you can smell 
the neurosis ofthe people, the city and the state 

What happened across the bridge, on the ‘other’ 
side, cannot be explained away with reductively 
rational economic logic - unemployed, illiterate, back- 
ward people ateach other'sthroats And this time it isn't 
the ‘cultural’ explanationeither- communities with long 
histories of conflict colliding on the occasion of a fes- 
tivaloraprocession, overthe sacrifice ofacow orover 
the use of some common space for a mutually incom- 
mensurable religious practice Nor was it — and this 1s 
important to state again and again no matter how many 
people have said 1t before — a ‘spontaneous’ reaction 
to Godhra A ‘reaction’ it may well have been but there 
was nothing in the least ‘spontaneous’ about it 

Despite decades of violence, South Asia 15 still 
relatively unfamiliar with the nature and scope of 
recent events 1n Gujarat This was carefully planned 
genocide requiring the expertise of politicians at varı- 
ous levels, municipal officials, administrative officers, 
both high and low-ranking police officers and consta- 
bles in large numbers, accountants, managers, people 
with an in-depth knowledge of chemicals and explo- 
sives, people with legal expertise, capital from upper- 
class businessmen and manpower numbering in 
thousands АП of this was planned here, on this, the 
happy, shiny, rich side ofthe city 

It happened here first ın 1ts minute bloodthirsty 
detail in the imagination ofthe planners and their peo- 
ple Ithappened with the collaboration of the prosper- 
ous Hindu middle class that lives on this side of the 


city, who carry on with their lives, business as usual, 
who through their actions or conversely, their inaction, 
endorsed and even celebrated the events of the past few 
months The wide streets, the big buildings, the baroque 
temples, the fancy cars booming with loud music, 
the posh marketplaces teeming with people are all 
bathed ın blood, and anyone can see it pouring out of 
the cracks 

Mushtaq and Maksood crossed Ellis Bridge, 
entered the new city and came to Xavier’s They 
attended our meeting and met other members of our 
group, stationed in different camps across the city 
Maksood’s mobile phone rang It was Mushtaq’s 
mother There had been police firing that evening at 
Juhapura and she wanted to know how long they would 
take to get home 

We went for dinner to anearby restaurant There 
was a group of men sitting on the table behind us anda 
couple on the table to our left There was Ganesha just 
above us on the wall and a photograph of Durga witha 
trishulabove the entrance Jokingly we told them how 
a strictly subzi diet had been imposed on us because 
this side of the city had only vegetarian restaurants 
Mushtaq promised us lunch at his house the next day 
There was another group of younger men, laughing 
loudly, just outside the restaurant at the STD booth who 
watched us while we ate paan after dinner 

We walked back to Xavier’s After the first turn- 
ing we saw a group of people, mostly men Probably 
taking a late evening walk We crossed the road At 
Xavier’s Maksood started his bike I wanted to ask 
Mushtaq 1f I could call him in an hour to check if he 
had reached but I didn’t, because I knew he wouldn’t 
like ıt l'd been ın this city fora week He’d lived here 
all his life 


The one thing that took up most of our time and atten- 
tion at Aman Chowk were the children The first day 
we ati1ived, we went to the camp of^^^ and made an 
announcement Jo bachhe drama aur painting karna 
chahein, khelna chahein, voh manch par aa jayein 

This was a large, elevated platform right next to the 
camp A wave of about 200 children arri ed from varı- 
ous partsofthe camp We played simple games involv- 
ingclapping, sound and movement Many ofthe adults 
from the camp gathered around to watch and smiled 
and laughed with us I think there may have been a note 
of relief Here was someone who did not want to take 
any photographs, was not officiously noting down 
things 1n a pad and did not want them to tell their 
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stories for the hundredth time (Outsiders making 
quick, short visits, or ‘tragic tourists’ as they have come 
to be called, will often come back and say, ‘People are 
dying to tell their stories ’ This need not always be the 
case at all Quite often people from the camps are fed 
up, having narrated incidents over and over again) 
Afterwards, many of the children wanted to sit with 
us, talk, hold our hands and show us around the camp 

Gradually we learnt their names Firoz was the 
boy who would catch hold of my finger as soon as I 
arrived and not let go until I left His younger sister 
Ruksaar and their baby brother Taufiq respectively 
adopted the other two from our group of three visitors 
to their camp Niloufer was the girl who always had a 
baby onherarm Sabeer wastheboy who would ask me, 
at least five times, at the end of each day — Kal Aaoge? 
and then add Roz Aana, again five times, extending the 
‘oeach time, till he was tired with the effort 

Fatima was the girl with the angelic smile who 
would wreak havoc in the singing sessions by singing 
loudly and outoftune Rahim, Munin and Hassan were 
the bigger boys, who would often help us out during 
our sessions with the younger kids A couple of them 
worked at nearby char shops Two days before we left, 
they bought each of us a small gift from money they 
had savedup andcollected overthe pastfew days 

Many of the Kids lived 1n the houses in the sur- 
rounding area, but spent the day playing 1n and around 
thecamp Someofthe houses, such as Hasan's, had bul- 
let holes and marks on the walls from the police firing 
For the first couple of days no one brought up the 
dhamaal Perhaps they were protected, thought They 
lived far away and their parents brought them here 
under the cover of the night This turned out to be fur- 
ther from the truth than Icould have possibly imagined 

After a couple of days, Firoz, though he didn’t 
talk about the dhamaal was quite insistent that we come 
to visit ‘his’ dargah He also wanted to show us where 
heused to live I presumed that 1t would be at some dıs- 
tance, which would mean going with him in an auto- 
rickshaw or a bus This worried me a bit because I 
wasn’t sure 1f his mother would approve of our taking 
him away like that In this I was wrong again, his house 
was afew minutes walk from the camp Barely a kılo- 
metre away, left from Aman Chowk 1s a row of erst- 
while kuchha and pakka houses that used to comprise 
Manilal ki Спам] What remains now 1s only piles of 
black soot, some bricks and an occasional remnant of 
awall One of these spaces used to belong to Firoz and 
hecomes to look atiteveryday 

Further down the road 1s the dargah, one of the 
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many that was ravaged in this part of the city The front 
entrance 1s still standing, which 1s surprising given the 
ferocity of the attack with which the rest of 1t1s marked 
Further inside 1sacanopy withoutahead Whatremoved 
the head was an LPG gas cylinder, the top half of which 
1s still inserted firmly into the base of the structure, so 
firmly that they haven’tbeen able totake tout Its sturdy 
red frame still retains some of the apocalyptic energy 
from the days it first found its place there — 1t jumps up 
and attacks you as you enter the dargah 

Just beyond the area that used to be Manilal ki 
Chawl 1s a line of trees on a small, shady patch at the 
top of a hillock If you climb the hillock you can look 
down into the Lal Bahadur Shastri Stadium, the larg- 
est public space ın this part of Ahmedabad Several 
important political leaders have addressed rallies in 
this stadium The hillock continues onto a plateau 
where there 1s a small park for children with swings 
and afew slides Further down 1s another green patch, 
another dargah (also in ruins) and then finally the main 
road This area, prior to the dhamaal, used to belong to 
the children 

On another evening, Mushtaq recounts his own 
childhood, now almost two decades back, based in this 
same space The early part of the evening would be 
neeche in the stadium, playing cricket Late evenings, 
he would climb the hill, come to the small park and sit 
in relative privacy further away from the swings where 
other children were playing, and study because there 
were too many disturbances at home On Sundays the 
stadium would be full, like a mela Five ог six cricket 
matches on simultaneously, 1ce-cream, cold drinks, 
chaat and other snack vendors, toys, some clothes and 
other knickknacks for sale 

In late February, many of the children spotted 
the stadium filling up with a different kind of crowd 
Numbers vary depending on how intensely the story 
1s being told, buta reasonable guess would be between 
three or four thousand people, armedtotheteeth Mus- 
lim residents from the area gathered on the road above 
the hill to try and create a line of defence Police vans 
arrived in large numbers and began firing at this line 
ofdefence Their subsequent retreat behind the first row 
of houses to take shelter from the police firing opened 
up the space for the first wave of two thousand to enter 
from the stadium and begin some preliminary arson 
Some of the children hid and watched their houses 
being burnt 

Here we are two and a half months later, stand- 
ing at exactly the same spot, surrounded by soot and 
rubble The remaining crowd in the stadium waits in 


anticipation for the first wave to return This crowd 1s 
well looked after Water tankers, food stalls, sweets and 
other goodies dot various parts of the stadium In one 
corner alcohol is served, further off a puja 1s held We 
walk up the hillock to take a bird's eye view of the 
stadium On the road behind us, a police jeep passes 
and for a moment, no one speaks Rahim points to a 
gateinthedistance Vahaan se Hindu log aaye the 

On the last day before leaving, I tell hum, Main 
Hindu hoon He thinks for a bit, looks a bit shocked, 
then tells me, Shayad sabh Hindu log ek se nahin hote, 
kuch achhe bhi ho sakte hain Munin remembers а 
number of trucks with loudspeakers, repeatedly mak- 
ing announcements, occasionally throwing taunts at 
the retreating line of defence Kaccha chawal kaccha 
paan, mullah bhago Pakistan Firoz remembers other 
sounds, helicopter blades, bulldozers banging against 
walls, blasts and screams More announcements, 
Yahaan dhamaal hone vali hain, Yahaan se bhaag jao, 
Rehna hat to Hindu ban ke raho 

Videos are circulated among the people of 
Bapunagar, gifted to them by the attacking tolas These 
contain footage from the previous few days of violence 
at Naroda-Patiya, one of the worst hit areas any where 
in Gujarat One night, back at Xavier’s, police footage 
from Naroda-Patiya was screened in the common room 
Ihave been to the archaeological site at Pompen in Italy 
Inone of the houses there, just next to an ornately deco- 
rated wall, you are startled by the presence of a con- 
{опей body, as if it were sculpted with coal black putty 
An artwork of horror, perfectly preserved over centu- 
ries by a sudden burst of lava from Mt Vesuvius, the 
shock still registered on its face by a mouth wide open, 
screaming The body ıs almost 2000 years old, but if 
you look atit, you can still hear the scream 

The Naroda-Patrya video had many such bodies 
and let it suffice to say that Mt Vesuvius was much, 
much kinder I could spend the next two paragraphs 
describing what I saw in the five minutes that I could 
bear to watch the video Worse, I could describe what 
Isaw on the faces of those left to salvage the remains 
of bodies andentrails, faces covered with hankies, tears 
streaming downtheireyes ButIsetoutto write against 
terror, not to describe it in its grisly, corporeal detail 
The morning after they screened the video at Xavier's, 
I woke up bathed in sweat, got out of the room and 
brushed my teeth, crying 

After roughly fouror five hours the first wave of 
attackers returns, the second wave, waiting ın the sta- 
dium takes over This passing of the baton, wave to 
wave, continues for 36 hours and the tola spreads to 


various parts of Bapunagar In this tıme every Muslim 
of any social standing in the area ıs calling every influ- 
ential person they know but phone after phone 1s off 
the hook When they do get through, they are told, 36 
ghanton tak hamare haath bandhey hue hain In areas 
of recurring communal violence, communities have 
theirown networks of ‘protection’ Inthiscasethatnet- 
work had been systematically and successfully disa- 
bled How did these waves finally stop? Perhaps the 
attackers got tired, or they thought their work was done 
Perhaps they moved on to other areas, to join their col- 
leagues elsewhere According to Rahim, military ne 
aake hamein bacha liya, nahin to voh andar Aman 
Chowk tak bhi pahunch gaye hote, sab kuch khatam 
hojaata 

Another evening we were walking down the 
same road, past the same hillock with Mushtaq Fur- 
ther down the road was a small, blackened shop with- 
outadoor Aman came out of it Namaste, mera naam 
Radheshyam Mushtaq gave him a friendly pat on his 
back, his grim expression unchanged /s bechare kı 
dukaan galti se jal вау: Unhone socha yeh mussalman 
hai 

We walked on ahead and visited other shops and 
houses It was getting late and we needed to be back in 
time for our evening meeting at Xavier's We cut 
through the park and another wooded patch and 
emerged on the left side ofthe stadium to be confronted 
by a small mud hut with saffron coloured walls This 
was a street corner mandir, like many others on street 
comers all over India On the wall of the mandir was a 
hand-painted local hybrid version of Durga with a 
trishul A middle-aged woman came out with a thaalt 
and a diya, she had just finished performing artı We 
kept walking 

Mushtaq spoke ‘Champabhen, bade din ho gaye 
mile hue" He went up to her and she smiled ‘Arre 
Mushtaq! Kaise ho? Following him, we walked up to 
the temple as well ‘Arre, yao jao, andar yao Арт 
prasad chadha hat,’ Mushtaq told us I walked in and 
almost automatically, I bent down, touched the base of 
the statue and folded my hands Champabhen gave me 
some prasad, a fraction of a laddoo Mushtaq and 
Maksood took some as well, with their right hand, left 
hand cupping ıt from below 

Later, as we waited for a bus, Mushtaq told us, 
‘Yahaan ke Hindu logon se hamarı koi ladayınahın hai 
Vohto police aay, bahaar ke log aaye, tabahtmachaa 
ke chale gaye ' During a previous period of violence 
1n 1992, following the demolition of the Babri Masjid, 
Mushtaq had hidden Hindu families from Bapunagar 
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inhis house forovera week Backat Xavier’s we heard 
stories, very different ones Neighbours, close friends, 
long-term area residents participating in the murders 
of people they had known for years, celebrating the 
destruction of houses they had visited, bloodying 
spaces they had inhabited together 


In liberal, secular or humanist narrations of violence 
it is customary to end on a note of hope To find some 
story, however small, which stops us at least some 
length short of dystopia There are things I can say 
about Aman Chowk, which would be suitable for such 
an ending There ıs the owner of Mushtaq's factory, 
Jayantibha: Patel, whom he calls ‘kaka’, who sent hum 
a machine, so that he might continue to make plastic 
folders from his own home Champabehn, a taluka 
panchayat delegate and Lalsingh Thakur, a landowner, 
both from Haldervas, hid a large number of Muslim 
families 1n their fields and houses and called up 
Taufiqkhan, who went with trucks to fetch the fami- 
liestoAman Chowk 

Ihope there are more such stories I do want to 
be able to speak of hope — to write about the NGOs, 
the volunteers coming in from all over the country, the 
local people, both Muslim and Hindu, working tire- 
lessly to restore some sense of stability — and say that 
things will improve But hope, these days, 1s increas- 
ingly scarce 

What continues to frighten me about Gujarat, 1s 
not so much the violence that has occurred but things 
as they presently stand Newspapers regularly inform 
us that Chief Minister Narendra Modi has become ‘the 
most popular leader among the Hindu community in 
the state ' Forget the actually existing ‘truth’ behind 
suchastatement Justfor someone to be able to say such 
athing without being called ridiculous, without being 
labeled a reprobate har, ts in itself a shocking commen- 
tary on the state of affairs in Gujarat Having said that, 
let us also be clear about one thing —1t 1s not that were 
it not for the BJP or the Sangh Parivar, ‘ordinary’ peo- 
ple in Gujarat would live 1n a static and blissful state 
of ‘communal harmony’ А condition somewhat 
endemic to ordinary lives 1n South Asia is mutual sus- 
picion over various kinds of difference — class, caste, 
religion, region, language In Gujaratand other places 
all over India, there are areas and times when lives 
become particularly polarised 

Despite this, the traces that party politics has left 
on everyday lives over the previous decade have been 
different, new and extremely frightening We know 
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quite well that the BJP and the Sangh Parivar entered 
mainstream politics by zoning in on what has possibly 
been our weakest and most fatal vector of difference — 
religious identity, the dependable divisiveness of which 
has facilitated centuries of domination of various kinds 

In many parts of India, we have watched the BJP and 
the Sangh Parivar tap, harness and mobilize histories 
of hatred and successfully create fresher, more pain- 
ful wounds In Guyarat, this experiment has come to 
fruition They have transformed an existing mytho- 
logy of suspicion into systematic and efficient machin- 
ery of destruction In the process of creating a set of 
enemies, they have helped large populations discover 
the evil they have imputed to these ‘aliens’, and una- 
bashedly mimic the savagery they have imputed The 
violence 1s ‘bottom-up’, like a mass movement 

What sort of understanding — what sort of speech, 
writing and construction of meaning by any mode—can 
deal with and subvert that? Whatever 1t 1s, we need to 
find it fast 

What terrifies me even more 1s this — what next? 
What are the other places where simular processes are 
being put 1n place? Where else are ordinary people 
gradually moving towards a state of communalization, 
the real extent of which we will only realize after the 
next apocalypse? 

Over the past few months I have listened to dis- 
cussions of politics on the streets and 1n the drawing 
rooms of Delhi with increasing concern. The story goes 
that India and its Hindus have been passivefortoo long, 
beitagainstexternalorinternalenemies It would seem 
that the tide hasturned They are now baying for blood, 
with a government creating, fuelling, renewing this 
hatred, slowly installing machinery whose existence 
we аге а yetunaware of Agovernment that has shown 
that it is willing to pave the way for this aggression to 
turn into organised action We are steadily heading for 
the kind of violence that will make the partition of 1947 
look like a minor blemish in the history of South Asia 
That followed by daily lives of constant terror, sudden 
suicide bombings and a culture of suspicion and sur- 
veillance What shames me at this moment 15 my fail- 
ure to find any way to write against this impending 
terror, my inability to speak of healing and hope 


When the muezzin died, the city was robbed of every 
call 

The houses were swept about like leaves 

for burning Now every night we bury 

our houses — and theirs, the ones leftempty 


We are faithful On their doors we hang wreaths 
O pardon me thou bleeding piece of earth — 
The sky 1s stunned, its become aceiling of stone 
Itell you 1t must weep 
After such knowledge what forgiveness? What 
defence? 
(Lines from the poetry of Agha Shahid Аһ) 


Bhrigupati Singh 


Our indecent society 


A civilized society 1s one whose members do not humiliate one 
another, while a decent society 1s one 1n which the institutions do 
not humiliate people 


Avishai Margalit, The Decent Society 
(Harvard University Press, 1996) 


GETTING into Ahmedabad station early ın the morn- 
ing, there 1s the same bustle as 1n any other city Auto 
rickshaw drivers corner you into accepting what seems 
to be a high charge A new city, the sluggishness of 
sleep youaccept Driving through the waking roads, 
it strikes you that the shops are still shut and it 1s close 
toeight There are people about but not as many as one 
would expect in acapital city Then likeatooth knocked 
out, a gap in the buildings, a shop blackened by fire 
No more signs and we reach a part of the city that is 
residential and green No indication of either bustle or 
violence Two worlds, one insulated from the horrors 
and humiliation of the other 

As we drive to Shah Alam camp later in the day, 
we seem to have veered off into another part of the city 
another time and anotherspace There are magnificent 
dargahs and mosques of forgotten dynasties and in 
their shadows, gutted shops of forgotten people Peo- 
ple forgotten by a government which remembered 
them only tocommit violence against them Where we 
saw order and civility coming into the city, now there 
was rubble, burnt buildings and charred walls And at 
the end of ita mosque which had become the refuge of 
over 10000 people from Naroda-Patia whose homes 
had been systematically blown up with gas cylinders 
inthe early days of March Inthe 1 8th century, atatime 
of warfare, temples and mosques had become either 
redoubts of beleagured soldiers or a refuge for a flee- 
ing populace Now Gujarat was at war араш a civil 
waror wasitapogrom? 

In Shah Alam's mosque, every inch of space was 
covered with people and possessions What one's eye 
took in initially as a jumble resolves into tiny squares 
of occupation Every family creating a habitation by 


fencing its space with rusted boxes and mattresses. 
Neat squares creating a sense of order After all they 
had been there three months already under canvas and 
bamboo n the intense summer heat It was lunch time 
People were eating hungrily plastic water jugs slop- 
ping over with oily gravy (no vegetables) and piles of 
chapatis kept on newspapers serving as acarpet ‘Yeh 
khaake thodi majoor: kar sakte hain Achha hua 
bazaar mein manda hau,’ Mushtaq observed wryly He 
had been going out regularly in search of a job — any 
Job-forthe past month The Hindu businessmen (there 
weren’t any Muslim shops left in the vicinity) blamed 
the riots for the slump There was an effective boycott 
of Muslim labour 

Mushtaq had passed his Board exam from the 
camp, earning a visit from local journalists and a story 
inthenewspapers His brothers, two of them, had failed 
inclassTX One brother, Ishaque, who had passed Class 
X had become an auto rickshaw driver When the auto 
was burnt by rioters, he had rediscovered education 
He was helping to run a school in the camp and was 
modest about what he knew *Whenthey aren'tgetting 
any education, evenatenth pass has something to teach 
the children,' he said grinning Mushtaq was more 
bitter ‘Idon’t have the patience to teach children ' He 
had always felt that he was bright and good at his 
studies and couldn't understand why all the Muslim 
boys failed once they reached Class IX He thought it 
had something to do with the fact that the thakurs 1n 
Naroda-Patia did not want Muslims to pass 

He smiled crookedly and said, ‘It1s a good thing 
thatthe riots happened and we had to flee under police 
escorttothecity Herethe thakurs cannot control who 
passes orfails ' Healready hadthe impatience of some- 
one with an education who knew that it would lead him 
nowhere Unlike Ishaque he could not reconcile him- 
selftothe 'time pass' ofteaching children, nor indeed 
drive an auto for a living He said that he had hardly 
studied before the exam and had still got 66 percent A 
Job, money and self-respect were what he wanted The 
azaaan sounded while we were talking Mushtaq 
looked at me wryly, ‘Iam nota good Muslim you know 
No prayers five times a day. But I will be killed as a 
Muslim one way or the other ’ 

Suleiman was welcoming and sat back easily 
against his rolled-up mattress as 1f he were welcom- 
ingus into his livingroom ‘Khaana kha liye,’ he asked 
Suleiman had three autos, well, three charred and 
twisted autos lying in the debris of his house ın Naroda 
Patia His foot rested on the Gujarati newspaper that 
he had been reading Suleiman had passed his 
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B A examalongtimeago ‘It was a stunt he said The 
BJP needed a stunt, they had been losing all the elec- 
tions in Gujarat If not Godhra then some other stunt ' 
He used the English word ‘stunt’ with relish He had 
anexplanation forthe Naroda-Patia massacres *Have 
you been there,’ he asked I had not as yet ‘Well, if 
you go there ıt 1s obvious, you will see immediately 
that the Muslim shops and houses are beside the 
Ahmedabad-Bombay highway It 1s all a matter of 
property speculation Burn the houses and build com- 
mercial spaces ' 

Heunderplayed the role of religion in the killings 
‘Ifıt had been religion then in the neighbouring village 
toothere should have beenkillings However, there the 
sarpanch was influential Unhoney rok liya, strong 
ааат tha Vahaan sab khet hai, shop thodi bana sakte 
hain’ Suleiman was quite clear about the fact that the 
entire issue was an economic one, to break the Mus- 
limcommercial community asked him why there had 
been so many killings and so much gratuitous humili- 
ation of Muslims ‘No one died in my family,’ he said 
He gestured towards the silent man occupying the 
adjoining square of cloth ‘He lost his brother ' But his 
enthusiasm for rational explanation had dimmed ‘The 
Punjabi (Gill) has made a difference ButI suppose he 
has a reputation to maintain, uski apni izzat ka savaal 
haw’ He had become gloomy 

But Shah Alam was not where we were going to 
be We were told that the camp at Khutb-1-Alam dargah 
at Vatva needed volunteers since it was outside the city 
and therefore outside the purview ofthe press and pub- 
licity The coordinator at Ahmedabad said that it did 
noteven have basic toilet facilities one toilet for 2000 
odd people Vatva is an industrial area on the outskirts 
of the city Some of the factories now have tridents fixed 
on their smokestacks and have stopped employing 
Muslims 

The Khutb-1-Alam dargah another magnificent 
monument housing 1300 families 1n their despair 
Behind the dargah white cloth propped up on bamboos 
and the same disorderly order of meagre belongings 
It was deceptive As one enters through the arched gate 
there 15 no indication ofthe camp Just an air of gentle 
ruin that a lot of medieval buildings wear despite the 
presence of worshippers and the azaaan marking the 
hours of prayer A few men going to pray in the after- 
noon heat, walking hurriedly on the burning flagstones 
and trying to step on the lime painted strip so as not to 
burn the soles of their feet 

Most of the men in the camp had gone to their 
village — Nawapura - to repair what was left of their 
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homes Some sat around in the tea shops opposite 
the main gate, others lay ın the shade of the arches of 
the dargah The women were busy rolling agarbattis 
their hands stained black with the resinous gum Aashiq 
offered to take us tothe village He was ofthe Bukhari 
family, the descendants of the pır who had founded the 
dargah Nawapura was on their land and over twenty 
odd years the village had come up as Muslims moved 
out from the city towards the industrial suburbs 
However, a lot of the men were still casual labourers, 
cart pullers, paan shop owners living on the verge of 
respectability 

Aashiq had had a chemical factory and some 
houses which he had rented out Not much remained 
ofthe buildings He was away 1n Bombay at the time 
ofthe attack on February 28 and fearing for his safety 
had returned only after a month While Nawapura lay 
behind the dargah, by road one had to drive around 
the fields to get to it Later we discovered that it took 
Just ten minutes through the back of the dargah That 
was the reason why when the villagers were attacked 
by mobs they could rush to the safety of the walled 
compound 

Three to four rows of houses, some of brick and 
mortar others bricks held together with mud The 
houses were hollow shells now They looked like they 
had exploded from within walls had fallen outwards, 
and the roofs of asbestos sheets were shattered ‘Gas 
cylinders AagJalaakar, cylinder phenkte the,’ Aashiq 
told us Later, speaking to friends in the city, we were 
told thatthere had been a shortage of LPG for a month 
orsoaftertheriotsbegan Estimates varied, some said 
6000 cylinders had been commandeered from depots, 
others said 10000 Looking at the houses, I was 
reminded of photographs of Lebanon from my child- 
hood years of artillery and bombing had produced the 
same devastation The mobs had taken only a day in 
Nawapura, they had other Muslim sites to demolish 
as well 

А curious detail caught our eyes The cement 
appeared to have melted down the walls of a few 
houses, giving the appearance of wax running down 
the sides of a candle Aashiq was emphatic ın his 
reply ‘When the earthquake happened last year, the 
government has received chemicals to melt cement and 
concrete to rescue people trapped under debris They 
usedthe same chemicalhere It was brought in pouches 
and thrown against the wall ’ Aashiq knew a bit about 
chemicals and said that he thought it had been imported 
fromIsrael Israel came up again ın conversations with 
ourauto rickshaw drivers Imran asked me, ‘Don’t you 
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see a similarity between what Israel 1s doing to the 
Palestinians and what Mod11s doing to Gujarat’ s Mus- 
lims? He has received a lot of help from Israel ' 

The few people who were there in the heat were 
clearing up the debris 1n their homes levelling the 
floors, knocking out the crumbling plaster, collecting 
the charred remains of doors and melted plastic and pil- 
ing them up neatly 1n corners of what once used to be 
rooms Іп опе of the houses the asbestos roof had been 
blown away with the force of the explosion and the 
plaster had come off the walls Subsequent cleaning 
had given the walls a scrofulous look In whathad been 
the living room, someone had arranged a pile of bricks 
under the window and set up a large shard of a broken 
murror There were a comb and ribbon lying next to it 
The mirror reflected the melted blades of the ceiling 
fan, ıt looked like an octopus with limbs missing 

Again, acurious detail In many houses, the metal 
safes and cupboards were grotesque shapes of melted 
metal whilethe wooden doors were intact The attacks 
were for looting and the mobs knew where to go 
Aashiq pointed to a house and said, “They had put aside 
the dowry for their daughters’ wedding Everything 
was at home when the mobs came ’Three months down 
the line the villagers were more resigned and distanced 
as well from the tragedy of February Some of them 
pointed to fans with blades ripped off, sewing machines 
with the machine and treadle removed and said, ‘Kuch 
to chhod gaye hamaare Пуе ' In each house the water 
and electricity connections had been systematically 
destroyed 

We wondered whether we could photograph the 
ruins around us, one part of our minds militating against 
voyeurism while the other wished just to document 
‘No,’ said Aashiq ‘Some people came and took pho- 
tographs and they came back to complete the job , We 
wondered who they were He pointed overthe low wall 
which marked a kind of border of the village On the 
bare dusty field on the other side, a makeshift com- 
pound had been made with bricks The walls were no 
more than two feet high and the bricks had been hast- 
ily and shoddily laid one on top of the other Beside the 
wall, there was a large board surmounted by a trident 
and a tattered saffron flag, triangular in shape The 
board said vyayamshala, prarthana gruh and held the 
promise of many more institutions It also mentioned 
the names of the Vishva Hindu Parishad and the 
Bajrang Dal I later discovered in conversation with 
one of the Bukharis that a Hindu contractor had pur- 
chased the land from them and sold it to the VHP 
There had been two earlier attacks on the village try- 


ing to encroach beyond the boundary wall which had 
been beaten off The assault 1n the last days of Feb- 
ruary had been stronger 

In the camp office at Vatva, I sat with Arifbhai 
andreadthrough some ofthe Govergment Regulations 
Arif worked for SEED, an NGO active with the Mus- 
lim community He was a Commerce graduate and 
wanted to do his bit for helping out with the displaced 
peopleinthecamps There was acluster of GR's num- 
bered 232002 and dated between the 28th of February 
and the first week of March They dealt with the issue 
of compensation and relief camps but all of them began 
with an invocatory phrase the kaumı hullad (commu- 
naldisturbances) that followed the attack 1n Godhra 

Godhra was the watershed event the day from 
which the reckoning began Forthose who were killed 
in riots upto Rs 2 lakh could be paid ın a neat diaboli 
cal package (GR 232002/513/S 4 dated 28 February 
2002) Rs 60000 was to be paid as ‘immediate’ com- 
pensation The resttotalling Rs 140000 Rs30000from 
the government fund, Rs 30000 from the Chief Minis- 
ter’s fund, 80000 from the Chief Minister's Relief Fund 
was to be invested in Sardar Sarovar Nigam bonds for 
three years Even in death, or probably only in death, 
the Muslims had an investment in the state 

Filling 1n a compensation form a few days later 
one of the meninthe camp told me that he had received 
alakh as compensation for his land flooded by the SSN 
project He had come to Vatva with a xerox of the court 
order (just ın case anyone asked how he had managed 
to get such a lot of money) and set up home Now his 
home had succumbed to arson thefirethistime ‘Agar 
main marta to meri bii ko jyaada paise milte magar 
teen saalbaad Zinda hoon, paise jaldi miley aur ghar 
bhi ab jala diya gaya Sab jaldi hua’ There was a lot 
of black humour in the camp 

Another GR dated the 11th of March said that 
only those would get compensation that had not par- 
ticipated in the nots and did not have a police record 
So if one had lost a limb in the riot was ıt because one 
had been rioting or because one had been attacked? 
How could one prove that one had passively stood by 
despite provocation and allowed the cutting off of a 
limb since this was the only instance in which compen- 
sation would be paid? As Arif read the GR’s and trans- 
lated them into English for me, the camp office was 
suddenly filled with the smell of ethyl alcohol Iturned 
around and one of our colleagues was filling out the 
compensation form for a man whose right hand was 
missing the stump was bandaged He wore dark 
glasses Later I learnt that he had picked up a home 
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made bomb to fling it away It had exploded in his 
hand and the flash had damaged his retina as well 

When I spoke with him a few days later he was 
cynical aboutthe prospectof compensation ‘They will 
say that I was participating in the riot How can I prove 
otherwise?’ Aashiq grinned, ‘Mussalmanon par hamla 
hua, Mussalman maarey gaye aur ab Mussalman 
arrest ауе jaayenge ` He did not know then how pre- 
scient his words were A few days before we left Aashiq 
was to appear in court to face charges of rioting and 
murder He had not been in Vatvaat the time of the mas- 
sacre He had stayed on in Bombay for a month at a 
business associate's till the situation became calmer 

There was a casual brutality about government 
officers who came to the camp They would arrive 
when the sun was at its height, and most of the men had 
left the camp either in their futile forays to find work 
or to repair their homes There was something 
Sisyphean about their labours three months gone and 
the homes seemed always only this far from completion 
Maybe they knew that repairing the home meant that 
they would never get the compensation they hoped for 

One afternoon the government officials came and 
the camp organizers got into a heated debate with them 
The main organizer was refusing to sign on adocument 
The Land and Settlement Officer had come and like 
Caesar surveying his men run an eye over the camp 
‘200 people,’ he said “Toofew Yourcamp records are 
false We have orders to close these camps, no one 
wants to stay here any more "The organizers were pro- 
testing both at the random count as well as the fact that 
the officers coming when they knew only less than half 
the members would be present 

Akbarbhai expostulated with the LSO, ‘Subah 
aayrye naa ya raatko Is tume kotnahin rehta "TheLSO 
sat back in the folding chair and looked disbelieving 
and smug [asked him, 'Nawapura gayen hain аар? 
He turned to me, ‘Nawapura, kahan kt baat kar rahen 
ho” As we talked I realized he had never been to any 
of the villages from which the refugees had come to 
thedargah ‘Voh mera kaamnahun hau, he said empha- 
tically After the camp organizers had refused to sign 
the head count he went away Three days later they 
were back This time they had twenty carbine beating 
policemen with them None of them took off their 
shoes I asked one policeman, ‘Agar yeh mandir hota 
to aap apne jootey utaartey, hain na?' He said, 
"Hamaare liye mandir masjid ek samaan hain ’ Impec- 
cably secular words 

I met Feroze at Nawapura picking through the 
remains of what had been a plastics factory There was 
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amusshapen lump n the centre of the courtyard where 
plastic goods had melted in the fire and then cooled 
down The right side of his face was pitted it looked 
like someone had flung a pot of ink at him The acid 
had burned his arm as well making it difficult for him 
to bend his arm or lift anything His brother had taken 
him to the hospital so he had survived While Feroze 
lay in a delirium in the ward his brother left to get 
medicines and never returned Feroze was not sure 
what he would do now, it was his brother who had the 
expertise 

While we were having tea in the stall outside the 
dargah gate, we were joined by an old man Hesaid that 
he had seen all the riots since 1969 and been affected 
by all of them as well I asked him whether there had 
been any difference this time in the violence ‘Well, 
riots happen when people live together They used to 
come and burn our shops, throw stones and then after 
a day or two we would go back to living next to each 
other again We thought this time too the same thing 
would happen That was our mistake This time they 
wanted to kill us and humiliate our women and we were 
completely unprepared We were taken by surprise ' 

Later Imran and Mahboob, our auto drivers said 
the same thing but differently ‘We Muslims are not all 
good people, there are antakvaadis as well But we 
don’t kill children, humiliate women ’ Imran said qui- 
etly, “Agar hamne kuch karna shuru kiya, to tod-fod 
nahin karenge Uda denge sabko ’ It was the first time 
that he had said something so bitter Maybe he felt 
after ten days that we would understand his anger 

Mahboob wanted us to see the tod-fod On the 
Ishanpur-Vatva road, the Ishanpur mosque had been 
clawed from the road by a bulldozer The walls had 
fallen but the inside domes were intact The crowd had 
moved on Further down the road he stopped the auto 
at a turning and pointed at the triangular patch beside 
the road It had been strewn with broken rocks and 
levelled There had been a mazhar there Later in the 
evening, passing that way, we noticed that several 
cycle rickshaws were standing over the spot Life 
moved on 

Further down the road, another mazhar broken 
and leveled but this time a small makeshift brick shrine 
flying a sun-bleached saffron flag It did not look like 
anyone would ever worship there A dog lifted its leg 
and urinated on the wall of the shrine Elsewhere in the 
city, Ustad Faryaz Khan’s tomb had been desecrated 
as well I was reminded of Walter Benjamin, writing 
at another time, poised on the abyss of what was once 
calledcivilization Only that historian will have the gift 


of fanning the spark of hope in the past who is firmly 
convinced that even the dead will not be safe from the 
enemy if he wins 

A week into working at Vatva, it seemed the right 
time to goand look atthe adjoining village It was popu- 
lated by lower caste Hindus The Vagris (as they were 
presently called, Chunars as some knew them) were 
largely illicit distillers though they had school educated 
men and even a few graduates among them Their vil- 
lage had been attacked by the Muslims after Nawapura 
had been assaulted by the Bajrang Dal Pradeep who 
was a Congress volunteer said that the Bajrang Dal had 
bought their neutrality and then not warned them about 
the possible retaliation However, he was very clear 
that the Muslim counter attack had been calculated at 
inflicting as little damage as possible While anumber 
of the houses and some of their makeshift dev: temples 
had been broken, no one had been hurt 

The attack had been at three in the afternoon when 
the men were away and there was sufficient time for 
the women and children to get away ‘We have no 
enmity with the Muslims,’ he said ‘We have lived 
together for 300 years ' I was to hear this again from 
one of the Bukharis while sitting 1n Vatva camp 
'Paanch sau saalon se ek saath reh rahen һап? He 
continued, "We sat together after Godhra and discussed 
the possibility of attacks and violence There was no 
one who wanted violence Only onelame man (Idon’t 
know who he was) was sitting on a charpai away from 
us and he sad “Тит log kya ho? Ham phoo karke uda 
denge” “Yeh to ladne vaali baat thi, magar baaki sab 
chhup rahe” ’ The camp that had been organized for 
the Vagris wound down quickly with the organizers fac- 
ing charges of embezzlement of funds Pradeep was 
particularly upset by this ‘Yeh Muslim log apnon ka 
khyal rakhte hain’ When the Vagri village was 
attacked, the thakurs living nearby had driven them 
away, not wanting their space to be polluted by lower 
castes And the Hindu organizers saw no particular 
merit in running camps for lower caste refugees either 

We wentto Naroda-Patia towards the end of our 
stay 1n Gujarat The usual gap-toothed shop fronts 
along the highway, the Muslim shops picked out 
and gutted We turned off the highway into a scene of 
devastation, a scene made more poignant by the fact 
that adjoining the ruins were the freshly blue-washed 
houses of the thakurs Here too the houses had been 
exploded with cylinders and then it seemed like 
earthmovers had come and clawed the rubble to com- 
plete the Job There were the burnt out shells of auto- 
rickshaws lying upended in the sun 


Some of the hollowed houses had a tick mark in 
red on the walls and the word O K GR 232002/513/ 
S 4 dated 5 March 2002 stated that Rs 1250 would be 
paid for loss of house and furniture, ‘Only for those 
whose houses are burnt more than 50 percent 'SoO К 
in the brutal telegraphese of the government surveyor 
meant less than 50 per cent burnt not entitled to 
compensation 

As yet no one had dared to return to live in or 
rebuild the village at Naroda-Patia We met a group of 
Muslims who were loading random objects that they 
had saved from the debris into a tempo, including the 
skeleton of an auto rickshaw Ahmad offered to show 
methe mosque or whatremained of 1t He had come back 
forthe first tıme after the riots had happened The mina- 
ret had been demolished and had fallen into the mid- 
dle of the road Life went on around it. two scooters 
were parked oneither side. Since the shopkeepers were 
Hindus they were not particularly concerned either 

We entered the mosque through a hole in the wall 
The rusted iron gates had scrawled on them, ‘Jai Shree 
Ram Yahan Ram Mandir banega’ Inside the mosque 
the walls had been defaced and Jai Shree Ram inscribed 
in chalk randomly We went up the stairs avoiding the 
limply drooping blades of the ceiling fans There was 
a pile of ash on the floor where the lovers of Ram had 
burnt Korans, covering them up with curtains so that 
they would burn well The Korans had been taken out 
of their cases and one half burnt wooden case lay ina 
shaft of light A few pages of the Koran lay near the 
windows covered with shattered glass 

Ahmad turned to me and said as 1f he were giv- 
ing me some useful information, ‘Koran kablu farsh 
par nahin rehne ka ' He picked up the pages kissed 
them and put them on a shelf His back was towards 
me and he was shaking with sobs I laid a hand on his 
shoulder and we stood there for a moment Hindu 
and Muslim overwhelmed by a barbarity beyond our 
comprehension 

In Vatva, they have a tabarruk, a block of what 
appeared to be petrified stone or wood People come 
from far away to see it, make a wish and then try and lift 
the object It is said that 1f one’s heart ıs pure and one's 
wish were to be fulfilled, then the stone is no longer 
heavy Even a child can lift it We took turns with our 
several wishes One of us lifted the stone with some 
effortaftera few attempts Theold keeperofthetabaruk 
asked what she had wished for ‘Shanti,’ she said ‘Han 
han shanti hogi maga: der se, the old man said 
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IT comes as no surprise that our political class — across 
all divides — continues to be held ın such low esteem 
Barely had we recovered from the unusual show of 
unanimity by our Parliamentarians — whittling down 
the recommendations of the Supreme Court and the 
Election Commission regarding the disclosures relat- 
ing to income/assets and criminal records of those 
seeking electoral office — that the country was rocked 
by the petrol pump allotment scam 

Inapraiseworthy feat of investigative reporting, 
The Indian Express revealed that in the last couple of 
years, despite reforms ın the petroleum sector, indi- 
viduals enjoying proximity to ruling party politicians 
managed to corner a bulk of the dealerships to run 
petrol pumps, sell kerosene and LPG This, when the 
system had been ostensibly reformed to cut out the 
‘earlier practice’ of discretionary quotas in the hands 
of the Minister/Ministry Disingenuously, it was 
claimed that the final selections are made by Dealer 
Selection Boards headed by retired judges and with 
membership restricted to representatives of petroleum 
companies 

True, that the prime minister, once the scandal 
surfaced and rocked the Parliament, immediately 
ordered cancellation of all dealerships awarded in 
the last couple of years But, and this 1s important, all 
demands to properly investigate the matter and go into 
each individual case were stonewalled Clearly, the 
fact that the ‘tainted’ list might include a number of 
genuine cases, and that the courts would ‘stay’ any 
executive order which violates previous contractual 
understanding, was seen as irrelevant 

Even more distressing was the ‘war of words’ 
exchanged between the politicians The ruling party, 
while ineffectually trying to insist that there had been 
no wrongdoing and that the cancellations had been 
ordered only because the ‘opposition’ was trying to 
‘make an issue’, gleefully pointed to the beneficiaries 
from the other side Also stressed was the fact that such 
patronage was an integral element of our political cul- 
ture and tradition, ipso facto admitting that the BJP was 
only following in the footsteps of the Congress 

The principal opposition party, while sidestep- 
ping the question of the many beneficiaries from its 
own ranks, tried to draw a fine distinction between 
patronage and making money in the awarding of con- 
tracts But nothing was more disgusting than the erst- 
while petroleum minister, Satish Sharma, taking the 
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moral high ground That this worthy had been repri- 
manded by the Supreme Court and even ordered to pay 
anexemplary fine of Rs 60 lakh was conveniently for- 
gotten as the attack was mounted on the ruling party 

One suspects thatthe subsequent scam awarding 
prized land in central Delhi to institutions enjoying 
proximity to the ruling party, even more the Sangh 
Parivar, will go the same way As always, we will be 
informed that all procedures were scrupulously fol- 
lowed and, if that does not wash, that the Congress did 
the same thing when it was in power Like in the petrol 
pump case, or any other that we might think of, there 
15no serious attempt to reform the system, both by mak- 
ing 1t more transparent and by minimising the role of 
the executive ın arenas where it should not be 

We have just completed 55 years as an independ- 
ent nation, 52 of them as a constitutional, democratic 
republic But more than the satisfaction and pride we 
as citizens should be experiencing in having weathered 
many storms and still retaining our democracy, the 
mood 1s turning increasingly black as each day greets 
us with anew scandal 

Fortunately, the actions of our President, both in 
his various addresses to the nation and the visit to 
Gujarat, have struck a welcome note Many, including 
the present commentator, had expressed concern about 
the manner in which the run-up to the election to the 
highest constitutional position had been conducted 
But President Kalam has, without sacrificing pro- 
priety, gently pulled up our political class for being 
uncaring and self-centred His message to the children, 
to be unrelenting in their pursuit of larger goals with- 
out undermining the values marking our civilizational 
ethos is timely One only hopes that the elders among 
us, particularly those 1n positions of power, take note 
and act 

Equally, 1t 1s crucial that larger civil society 
activates itself and engages in the political process 
For a start we must push for a speedy approval to the 
Freedom of Information Bill and lobby fora scrapping 
of the Official Secrets Act to increase the informa- 
tion available in the public domain Only through 
increased transparency can we hope to institute a mea- 
sure of accountability on our rulers Otherwise, there 
is no escape from the continuing politics of loot and 
patronage 


Harsh Sethi 
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CARING TODAY 


FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 





Ou, children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. For you, 
your family and the environment 
Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it one of 


India’s most environment-friendly motorcycles 


%2/9/6ёл+нлшеАцретү 


Little wonder, then, that today over three million proud Hero Honda owners are meoking 
an трасі on our environment across the country. Ensuring a brighter and a pollution-free 
tomorrow for the future generation 


Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care 
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Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 
What do you see fifteen years 
{тот now ? The caring eyes 


This is 9 year old Julie. of a field nurse or the blank eyes 


h : | ; of a prostitute The truth is, 
S es Boing to grow up to either be it could be either, and it depends 

А on you. Through Nanhi Kali, 
a social-worker or a sex worker. 


you can become the foster parent 


And you're going to decide which. of a little girl like Julie. By giving 


Rs. 100 a month towards her 
тл тт кзы == education. Your 'daughter' will be 
put into school and in fact, you 
will receive regular reports about 
her progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of the most reputed industrial 
families in India. A trust that's 
been working since 1953 to 
promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with the help of 
people like you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 
thousands of such underprivileged 
little girls. So please, 
look into Julie's eyes and 


make up your mind, now. 


Nan kalè? 


A project of К. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavt Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Created by Contract for a cause Phone : 2021031. Fax · 2852441 








Yes. | would like to adopt a 'Nanhi Kali like Julie. €. Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of К.С. Mahindra Education Trust for 


one year’s education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. & Instead of one Nanhi Kali. 1 would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for 


years. Thank you 








€ Anonymity of donor is assured @ All donations are exempted under section RO G of the Income Tax Act 


Ad sponsored by Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 
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The Beginning to End 


Inequality and 
Injustice 


The centuries old social inequality does 
not only mean the difference between 
haves and have nots. This inequality 
also breeds injustice. 


Depriving a whole large section of 
people of equal rights, equal 
opportunities and equal freedom is 
gross injustice. 


To eliminate this injustice and to 
transform inequality into equality - a new 
beginning has been made by the recent 
Dalit Sammelan in Bhopal. The 
commitment to change is manifest in the 
Bhopal Declaration. 


The Dalit intellectuals presented before 
the nation a 21 point agenda and it led 
to a meaningful social dialogue across 
the country. 


The Dalit intellectuals from various parts 
of the country were pleasantly surprised 
by the fact that several issues that 
formed the new agenda had already 
been addressed in Madhya Pradesh 
and decisions concerning these issues 
had been implemented in the past eight 
years. 


One important decision was 
distribution of over 3 lakh acres of land 
to about 1 lakh handless families of 
the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. 


A number of decisions were also 
implemented to bring the Dalits to the 
forefront of the education scenario — 
new residential schools, substantial 
increase in scholarships and a host 
of other new facilities. 


The Government of Madhya Pradesh 
has constituted a task force which will 
make recommendations about 
implementation of the 21 point Dalit 
agenda within six months. 


The Dalit intellectuals have praised the 
Madhya Pradesh Моде! о! 
Development because this model 
ensures equality of opportunity for the 
deprived. 


Madhya Pradesh is committed to 
ensure social equality and justice for 
the exploited and the deprived and to 
provide them means to make a better 
future for themselves. 


Madhya Pradesh 
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TEP Bo WATER BY Gap. 


Kumarakom, the heart of backwater country. 


In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters 
meander. Lilies bloom. Lotuses smile. Children play. 
Coir-women sing. Butterflies dance. Fishes plop. 


Birds dive. Elephants bathe. The wind whispers. 


Paddy fields prance. Bullock carts jingle. Ducks glide. emn BM — — kera Kerala — 
Boats sail. Life flows. And suddenly, you're a poet. God's Own Country 


To holiday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one о! the ten paradises of the world, write to Kerala Tourism, Park View, Trivandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, India. Email: deptour@vsni.com Toll free infoline: 1-600-444-747 Fax: ++91-471-322279 www.keralatourism.org 
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FOR YOUR TOMORROW. | 











o children, our future, need the utmost care. And ot Hero Honda we care. For you, 
your family and the environment 


Hero Hondo's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it one of 





India’s most environment-friendly motorcycles 
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Little wonder, then, that today over three million proud Hero Honda owners are making 
an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a brighter and a pollution-free 
tomorrow for the future generation. 


Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world thot you core 
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Our greatest rewards lie in the lives we touch. 





With a large range of hair dyes 
to keep him looking young. 










By helping him 
enjoy a smooth 
shaving experience. 


With soft, fluffy woollens for : 
a huggable experience. 


At Godrej Consumer Products 
Limited, we build brands that touch 
a special chord with those who use 
our products. Each brand is geared 
to flourish in the toughest markets, 
and also reflect the focus of our 
primary commitment - you. Giving 
individual attention to every brand 
has helped us uphold the superior 


Py 
CINTHOL 


A. 
FairGlow 


quality of our products. Enabling us 
to create niche markets in the 
respective product categories - 
whether they be skin care, hair care 
or fabric care. Ensuring that our 
shareholders are well rewarded for 
their faith in us. Because we too 
feel rewarded when you welcome 
us into your lives. 
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With specially formulated hair colours 
to suit Indian skin tones. 


By giving her 
blemish-free fairness. 


By giving her attractive skin 
for that extra confidence. 





Godrej Consumer Products Limited 


Visit us at: www.godrejcp.com 
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Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 
What do you see fifteen years 
from now ? The caring eyes 

This is 9 year old Julie А of a field nurse or the blank eyes 
; ; f of a prostitute The truth is, 
She S going to grow up to either be it could be either, and it depends 
$ on you. Through Nanhi Kali, 
a social worker or a sex worker. 


you can become the foster parent 


And you're going to decide which. of a little girl like Julie. By giving 


Rs. 100 а month towards her 





















_————+-—————©Є<_—-———- 
education. Your 'daughter' will be 


put into school and in fact, you 
will receive regular reports about 
her progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of the most reputed industrial 
families in India. A trust that's 
been working since 1953 to 
promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with the help of 
people like you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 
thousands of such underprivileged 
little girls. So please, 
look into Julie's eyes and 


make up your mind, now. 


Nan kalt? 


A project of К. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
1 Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Created by Contract for à cause Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 


Yes. |. would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Julie. @ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mabindra Education Trust for 
Nanhi Kalis for 










one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and 2 photograph. & Instead of one Nanhi Kali. | would like to adopt years. Thank you 








€ Anonymity of donor is assured. ө All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act 


Ad sponsored by Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 
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ARE we witnessing the birth of a new empire, one led 
by the United States? Ever since four hyacked aircraft 
crashed, firstinto the World Trade Towers in New York 
and then the Pentagon building near Washington, leav- 
ing in their wake a stunned nation mourning its few 
thousand dead, the world seems to have moved into a 
new phase September 11 1s now'etched in global con- 
sciousness, not merely as a date when the sole super 
power was attacked оп its own homeland, the first time 
after Pearl Harbour, shattering forever its feeling of in- 
vulnerability, 1t inaugurated a new global war against 
terror, one in which the terms of engagement are being 
defined more or less exclusively by the United States 

Whatever the debate on the significance of Sep- 
tember 11, there 1s little doubt that the processes 
underway since 1989 —the collapse of the Berlin Wall, 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union, the Gulf War of 
1992, and others —all reflective of the ascendancy ofa 
western capitalist vision and military dominance, have 
received a fillip in recent years Seen in conjunction 
with the growing stranglehold of the US over multi- 
lateral institutions — both economic and political, the 
coming into being of the WTO, the falling in line of 
the United Nations and the post-Bretton Woods insti- 
tutions, ıt does appear that the countervailing power 
of various regional arrangements as also of nation states 
have suffered a deathly blow 

True, many of these tendencies have long been 
1D evidence, with some analystseven tracing them back 


The Aftermath of 9/11 


The problem 


to 1945, theend ofthe Second World War But most of 
the last five decades reflected a serious struggle not just 
between two competing ideologies espoused by the 
two super powers — the US and the USSR — but a varı- 
ety ofexperiments in state and nation building by both 
older and new states Each of the debates and efforts 
toconstructsupranational, regional and global arrange- 
ments reflected a contestation — of ideologies, values, 
cultures, preferred lifestyles and futures And while no 
one would painta picture of vibrant pluralism (unequal 
powerrelations being an ever grim reality), both hope 
and faith ın a people's ability to build an autonomous 
future never quite died out 

Is all this now a matter of history? Are we 
foredoomed to live in a world both dominated and 
defined by the US, able and willing to exercise its 
undoubted clout, military and economic, to force dis- 
senting Imaginations and actors to toe the line? Much 
astheextantreality might appear grim, this might rep- 
resentan over-reading ofthe global situation Notonly 
because history has a way of springing surprises but 
because the vision and the structures sought to be put 
into place face formidable challenges, both from the 
periphery and fromthe centre 

But first the not so good news If the post-War, 
Cold Warera had the West characterizing socialism as 
anevilideology, attention 15 now soughtto be focused 
on Islam, more correctly radical Islam, as a new enemy, 
with Huntingtonian formulations such as the ‘clash of 


civilizations’ finding renewed resonance in popular 
discourse That the world of Islams ın turbulence can 
hardly be denied Norcan the fact thatin a vast major- 
ity of Muslim countries, there are substantial group- 
ings seeking to organise on the basis of favoured 
religious interpretations, sometimes harking back to 
an imaginary past, both willing and able to use force 
toalter power and social relations, within and without 
Ever since the formation of OPEC, the Iranian 
revolution of 1979, the never ending battles between 
the beleaguered Palestinians and the Israeli state in the 
Middle East, we are being led to believe that global 
democracy and civilization are being held hostage by 
fanatical Muslimterrorists, sometimes aided and abet- 
ted by phantstates (Of course, what ıs far less stressed 
1s the central role of the US, its intelligence agencies 
and corporations, in propping up these groups and 
states, as part of its global strategy ) 
Suchacharacterization has gained strength since 
9/11, permitting the US to launch a global war against 
terror, targeting first the Al Qaeda and associated net- 
works seen as responsible forthe bombings at the WTC 
and the Pentagon Since the fateful day last year, we 
have witnessed not only aruthless bombing of Afghani- 
stan, generating many more innocent victims, there 
is real apprehension that this new war will soon be 
extended —to Iraq or other countries named asthe ‘Axis 
of Evil’ Surprisingly, or not so, this global effort has 
managed support from a wide range of countries — 


NATO states, Russia, China, Japan as also middling 
powers such as India, the Philippines and so on 

The use of an ambiguous and overarching cate- 
gory such.as terrorism has enabled both the US and 
different nation states to rework their laws, rules 
and procedures to classify all dissenters as terrorists 
and deal with them in ways outside the normal consi- 
derations of international law It 1s no mere coincidence 
that country after country has strengthened its anti- 
terrorist legislations and placed new restrictions on 
fundamental rights and freedoms 

Where does this leave the different dissenting 
imaginations, the progressive individuals, groups and 
movements which all through the last five decades, 
more specifically since the decade of the '90s, have 
struggled for values like equity, social justice, cultural 
pluralism, accountability of regimes, transparency in 
functioning and participation 1n decision-making? 
Has the tilt of history turned against such forces? 

No matter how pregnant the possibilities of dis- 
aster, and how bleak the present appears, one must 
never lose sight of the severe contradictions, local and 
global, that leave space for creative interpretation 
and struggle Fromstruggles like the National Alliance 
of People’s Movements, the Right to Information 
Campaign against destructive development and the 
nucleartsation of the subcontinent, to regional coali- 
tions against rampant liberalisation and globalisation 
or for peace viz the Asian Peace Assembly, protest and 
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struggle against homogenising the globe in a new 
neo-liberal frame ıs far from lost 

Not only 1s it both incorrect and inefficacious 
to over-read (and thus be stultified by) the perceived 
power of the ‘hegemon’, we must simultaneously be 
appreciative of how individual nation states (like 
China, Malaysia) ortheir regional groupings are repo- 
sitioning themselves to extend space for manoeuvre 
What, however, 1s clear, both in the peripheries and the 
centres of global capital, 1s that older concepts and 
categories have substantially lost their explanatory 
power and are no longer able to serve mobilisational 
ends inthe way they were perceived to earlier 

In many places, older emancipatory slogans and 
ideologies have yielded place to cultural constructs 
based on ethnicity and religion which may turn out to 
be retrogressive Thus, even as we work through the 
underside of modernity and the Enlightenment pro- 
Ject, with its valorisation of science, technology and 
rationality, or of the unfettered and unmarked indi- 
vidual as citizen, we need equally to critically engage 
with the categories of tradition and communitarian 
solidarities 

Ina more proximate sense, there 1s need to think 
through notions such as nationalism and the nation 
state, at least partly because they have been hijacked 
by dominantelites to suppress struggles for autonomy, 
identity and dignity Atone level, the rampaging of glo- 
bal capital and American unilateralism have made a 
mockery of the notion of national sovereignty, be tt in 
the context of ethnic cleansing or genocide, denial of 
human rights, or even when considering issues such 
as global warming 

The issue 1s not one of a binary or even a fixed 
ordinal ranking which privileges one principle over 
another, but being able to evolve structures, forums and 
modalities of debate and intervention that permit us, 
1n good time, to respond to specific contexts Even as 
there 1s need to construct new regional and global allı- 
ances ofnation states, 1115 imperative notto be trapped 
within these frames Even more, withdrawal and 
delinking from the global order 15 no longer a viable 
option 

Take the other concept security There 1s litile 
doubt that globalisation and modern technology has 
imbued terrorist projects with anew potency Septem- 
ber 11 may have targeted the US, but no country, any- 
where, can assume that 1t ıs immune from the insecurity 
generated by the fear of random action What does 
moving into a new ‘risk’ society imply? Are we ina 
new phase of war where conventional military strength 
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provides little deterrence or security? Can we give into 
the demands of a more intrusive state seeking to gather 
the intelligence to prevent such actions? 

And, can we uncritically accept or reject the 
popular definitions of terrorism, whethe: as a freedom 
struggle of the oppressed or as a creative use of vio- 
lence to overthrow an established order? Above all, 
how are we to look at the anti-terrorist actions — be they 
of the US in Afghanistan, Israel in Palestine, or of our 
different natronal regimes? Do they too not destabilise 
and destroy people, communities and livelihoods, all 
to establish ‘order’ 

One can add to the list of questions, both empiri- 
cal and normative September 11 has, 1f nothing else, 
added to the ambiguity of the terrain on which we think 
and operate Be it the calls for justice or revenge, or 
selecting friends or enemies, the bottom line of inter- 
vention remains caught in an ends-means controversy 
‘If we will the ends, we better will the right means 
For the means we select may betray our ends ' Or is it 
as the philosopher Isaiah Berlin often pointed out 
Choosing is hard Itisnotjusta simple matter of plump- 
ing for good against evil, but sustaining acommitment 
to good ends even when the means adopted may be 
questionable Are we surprised that it 1s so difficult 
to generate public passion against the proposed US 
bombing of Iraq, given that Saddam Hussein1s hardly 
the most appropriate candidate as victim/martyr Ot 
that a country like the Philippines, after decades of 
struggle to close down US bases on its soil, now has 
toreconcile to the vast public support behind the deci- 
sion to invite US special forces in to combat purported 
terrorists 

Anniversaries have a peculiar way of bringing 
debates to the surface In a recent essay in the London 
Review of Books (11 July 2002), Christopher Hitchens 
reminds us of another September 11, this time in 1973, 
the day Salvador Allende, then President of Chile, was 
assassinated by the generals, with generous help from 
theUS The imposition of Prnochet's dictatorship may 
have brought to an end the glorious experiment of *а 
peaceful transition to socialism’, and re-established 
Latin America as a US bailiwick It also, as Hitchens 
reminds us, contributed immensely to the last great 
spurt of progressive, socialist upsurges in Europe 
before the Reagan-Thatcher era and the collapse of 
the Berlin Wall set back European efforts at socialist 
democracy It remains to be seen what 11 September 
2001 hasın store for us 
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WEshould not be too surprised by the 
growing unilateralism of America 
The United States 1s simply following 
a natural course — a path that reflects 
its worldview, has deep roots 10 115 
myths and history and 1s an outcome 
of 1tseconomicand political structure 
Things could not be otherwise 
America was heading towards 
unilateralism long before Nine Eleven 
This process was accelerated first by 
the fall of the Berlin Wali and then by 
the collapse of the Twin Towers These 
twoevents—one external, other inter- 
nal — brought America’s own percep- 
tion of itself, and hence tts outlook on 
the world, into sharper focus The cor- 
porate security state’s foreign policy, 
its behaviour towards the rest of the 
world, its Jingoism and wrapping 
itself in Stars and Stripes, and, to use 
the words of Zbigmew Brzezinski, 
its persistent ‘semi-religious’! app- 
roach to terrorism, are based on four 
fundamental reasons To understand 
Americana post-Nine Eleven world, 
we need to appreciate these reasons ? 
The firstreason 1s cosmological 
In the conventional cosmological 
argument for God, derived originally 
from Anstotle, God 15 described as the 
cause of everything, this ıs why some 
versions of this argument are called 
the first cause argument In today’s 
globalised world, America has become 
the prime cause of everything Noth- 
ing seems to move without America’s 
consent, nothing can be solved with- 


| Zbigniew Brzezinski, “Confronting Anti- 
American Grievances’, The New York Tunes, 
op-ed, 1 September 2002 


2 Foramoredetailed exploration of these rea- 
sons, see Ziauddin Sardar and Merry! Wyn 
Davies, Why Do People Hate America? \con, 
London, 2002 
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out America’s involvement Only 
America can resolve the conflict 
between Palestine and Israel, only 
America’s intervention can lead to 
some sort of resolution between India 
and Pakistan over Kashmir, and it was 
America’s involvement ın Northern 
Ireland that brokered a political settle- 
ment Without American ratification 
the Kyoto Treaty on carbon dioxide 
emission 15 not worth the paper it 1s 
written on, without an American nod 
nothing moves at WTO or World 
Bank, and without America the UN 
ceases to be the United Nations At 
the global level, America 1s both the 
first cause and the sustaining cause 

Whatthis means 1s that America 
1s no longer a conventional super- 
power It1s the first hyperpower in his- 
tory tts military might 1s now greater 
than all the empires of history put 
together,’ its reach ıs not only global, 
but has firm control of all global insti- 
tutions such as the IMF and WTO, its 
culture has penetrated every minute 
segmentofthe globe Western empires 
—Roman, British, Spanish—did not set 
limits to their physical reach but their 
ideology of empire concerned sustain- 
ing and enhancing their control of sub- 
ject populations America has taken 
this dictum to anew quantum level in 
avery real sense, America has not only 
colonised the present, it has also colo- 
nised the future 

The cosmological dominance of 
America extends to a total consump- 
tion of all space andtime—so America 
1s now engaged in rewriting history, 
changing the very stuff of life, our 
genetic structure, shifting weather pat- 


3 Paul Kennedy, ‘The Eagle has Landed’, 
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terns, colonizing outer space, 1ndeed, 
transforming evolution itself beyond 
recognition. Given its cosmological 
status, it1s not surprising that its arro- 
gance has a cosmological dimension 
too 


Ts hubris 1s demonstrated by the 
fact that while the rest of the world was 
attending the recent Earth Summit in 
Johannesburg, President George Bush 
was on holiday, playing golf, in Texas 
Yet, even from there, he was able to 
veto one ofthe least contentious issues 
in the Summit that safe drinking 
water and sanitation should be avail- 
able to poor people of the world by 
2015 The rest of the world, including 
all the European states, realised that 
dirty water and poor sanitation are the 
biggest killers in the world and were 
all too willing to sign the agreement 
But America’s belligerence led to its 
collapse 

The second reason 15 ontologi- 
cal which, once again, takes us back 
to standard arguments for God The 
ontological argument for God’s exist- 
ence, attributed to St Anselm, goes 
something like this God is the most 
perfect being, it 1s more perfect to 
exist than not exist, therefore, God 
exists 115, of course, a circular argu- 
ment Ontological arguments infer 
that something exists because certain 
concepts are related in certain ways 
Good and evil are related as opposite 
So if evil exists there must also be 
good 

America relates to the world 
through such circular, ontological 
logic because ‘terrorists’ are evil, 
America 1s good and virtuous The 
‘Axis of Evil’ out there implicitly 
positions the US and its allies as the 
‘Axis of Good’ Butthisis notsimply 
à binary opposition. the ontological 
element, the nature of American being, 
makes America only Good and virtu- 
ous It is a small step then to assume 
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that you are chosen both by God and 
History How often have we heard 
American leaders proclaim that God 
is with them, or that History has called 
on America to act? 

The ontological goodness of 
Americas acornerstone of its found- 
ing myths America 1s a society of 
1immigrants what immigrants know 
1s that the country they left behind, for 
economic, social or political reasons, 
1sabad place They escaped anunwor- 
thy place to start afresh and create a 
new society 1n a barren frontier, ‘the 
last best hope of mankind’ in Lincoln’s 
famous phrase, and succeeded They 
succeeded because right, virtue, God 
and History were on their side The 
Founding Fathers incorporated the 
new state’s right to possession and 
appropriation of ‘vu gin land’, its clams 
to righteousness, its self-image of 
total innocence and its use of violence 
as aredemptive act of justice through 
whichAmerican civilization is secured 
and advanced, as integral parts of the 
very idea of America 


As rhetoric and the Ameri- 
can narrative has been shaped by this 
mythic vision which 1s diligently 
taught to all new citizens who would 
be Americans At a crucial period in 
the making of American society, this 
mythic vision and the ethos 1t contains 
found expression inthe cinema Inthe 
early 20th century, when the largest 
influx of immigrants were 1n the pro- 
cess of becoming Americans, silent 
movies provided acommon language 
for this myth to be enshrined into 
American consciousness Later, the 
western became a key genre through 
which the history, idea and themes of 
America are explored and propagated 

Films like Shane, a nostalgic 
elegy on how the nation, America, 
came to be, often described as a ‘com- 
ing-of-age' myth, advanced the myth 
that evil is intractable and can only be 


eradicated, that justice eventually 
comes down tothe willingness to spil! 
blood, that liberty resides in the righ» 
to make armed response, that the use 
of violence 15 the legitimate and only 
secure way to resolve a conflict, tham 
innocence and righteousness 1s pre- 
served by violence 


T. American film theorist Richardi 
Slotkin, Professor of English at Wesle- 
yan University, has examined the way 
in which the western genre has been 
used ın succeeding phases of Ameri- 
can history as a powerful metaphor for 
the nation’s political communication 
and policy This metaphor developed 
through three phases, and Slotkin 
examines them 1n considerable detail, 
each one clearly reflected ın the titles 
of his books Regeneration Through 
Violence The Mythology ofthe Ame- 
rican Frontier 1600-1860, The Fatal 
Envuonment The Myth of Frontier in 
the Age of Industrialisation 1800- 
1890, and Gunfighter Nation The 
Myth of Frontier in Twentieth Century 
America * In each phase, he argues, 
violence 1s central to appropriation, 
legitimation and the self-identity of 
America 

Ontologically good folks need 
constant reaffirmation of their good- 
ness This 1s why America always 
needs a demon Other, indeed it 1s 
incomplete without 1ts constructed 
Other The current demon is, of course, 
Islam But as Johan Galtung and his 
colleagues show Searching for Peace 
America has constantly generated evil 


4 Richard Slotkin, Gunfighter Nation The 
Myth of Frontier in Twentieth Century 
America, University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, 1998, Richard Slotkin, Regeneration 
Through Violence The Mythology of the 
American Frontier 1600-1860, Wesleyan 
University Press, Middletown, Conn , 1973, 
Richard Slotkin, The Fatal Environment The 
Myth of Frontier in the Age of Industrialisa- 
tion 1800-1890, University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, 1998 


Others to justify its military interven- 
tions ? The first focus of US interven- 
tion was on East Asia (Korea, Vietnam, 
Indonesia, but also Iran), and was 
extremely violent The second was on 
Eastern Europe (including the Soviet 
Union) but, due to the presence of a 
countersuperpower, the interventions 
were not overtly violent The third 
phase was in Latin America, starting 
in Cuba and reaching most ofthe con- 
tinent The violence this time was both 
micro and macro but did not reach the 
extent of the violence inEastAsia The 
fourth phase focused on West Asia, 
starting with Palestine and Iran, then 
Libyaand Lebanon/Syria, and moved 
on in the 1990s to Iraq and, in the 
beginning of the new century, to 
Afghanistan So the interventions 
move from Confucian-Buddhist soci- 
eties to Orthodox Christian and Ca- 
tholic Christian cultures and finally to 
Islamic civilisation Where can they 
gonext? To South Asia? To Europe? 


А... the political and corpo- 
rate entity, and Americans in general 
are so deeply entrenched in their 
mythic vision thatthey can neither see 
nor hear the outside world America 
may be an open society but it 1s an 
ontologically closed circle Outside 
concerns and voices cannot penetrate 
the impregnable ontological walls of 
America what could others, ontologi- 
cally removed from being good, pos- 
sibly have to tell good, innocent and 
viituous people chosen by God and 
History? And it is only natural for the 
good and vrituous Americans to pre- 
serve their innocence, and their inter- 
ests, by theuseof violence Everyone 
that 1s against America, for whatever 
reason, 15 by definition bad and thus 
deserves, like the baddies in western 


3 Johan Galtung Carl G Jacobsen and Kai 
Frithjof. Brand-Jacobsen, Searching for 
Peace The Road to Transcend, Pluto Press, 
London 2002 


movies, to be gunned down by a faste1, 
righteous nation 


i. you think of yourself as #1 then 
everyone else must be lower or invis- 
ible And if America does think of 
others at all, what other formula can 
there be than the self-evident dictum 
that what’s good for America must 
necessarily be good foreveryone Itis 
not surprising that Americans are per- 
petually wrapping themselves їп the 
flag, the symbol of their ontological 
goodness Since the flag represents 
everything that is Good it must, ın 
American eyes, attractreverence from 
alleyes The fact that it 15 Just a piece 
of cloth, wrapped around the self- 
illusionary ideas of innocence and 
goodness, and shrink-wrapped 1n the 
cling-film of violence and American 
corporate capitalism, does not enter 
the equation 

The third reason is existential 
Like God Americaexists for, in and by 
itself. АП global life must, willingly 
or unwillingly, pay total homage to 
the de facto existence of the US For 
America, nothing matters except its 
own interests, the interests, needs, 
concerns and desires of all nations, all 
people, indeed the planet itself, must 
be subservient to the interests of the 
US andthe comfort and consumption 
of American lifestyle This 1s why 
Americans are happy to consume 
most of the resources of the world, 
insist on exceptionally cheap petrol, 
and expect to be provided with an end- 
less variety and diversity of cheap, 
processed food, because for them only 
their existence matters 

Ifthe Kyoto Treaty imposes too 
many constraints on US business, it 
mustbeditched Ifthe nuclearnonpro- 
liferation treaty interferes with the US 
strategic defence initiative, 1t must be 
ignored If an international court 
might take action against US citizens, 
it must be subverted If US farmers 


need subsidies then who cares about 
WTO 1ules and regulations that the 
US itself imposed on the world! 

Because America 15 the world 
and the world is America, the US has 
been able to structure the global 
economy to perpetually enrich itself 
and reduce non-western societies to 
abject poverty ‘Free market’ 1s sim- 
ply a euphemism for free mobility 
of American capital, unrestrained 
expansion of American corporations 
and free (unidirectional) movement of 
goods and services from America to 
the rest of the world Since the US 
dollaris the world's main reserve cur- 
rency, the medium everyone needs to 
finance tts trade, there 1s no restraint 
onthe US'sability to printits own cur- 
rency to finance its own trade deficits, 
which currently stands at $1 5 billion 
aday, with the rest ofthe world 


S. international lending is car- 
ried out in dollars, crisis-ridden bor- 
rowing countries saddled with trade 
deficits always have to take on a dol- 
lar debt burden greater than their 
capacity to repay Couple this to the 
US control of international financial 
institutions such as the IMF, the World 
Bank and WTO and we see how the 
world economy functions to margi- 
nalise the rest of the world We are 
moving towards a world where glo- 
bal markets 1n such basic things as 
healthcare, welfare, pensions, educa- 
tion as well as food and water are sup- 
plied and controlled by American 
corporations The ability of develop- 
ıng countries to provide universal 
access to basic social services has 
been systematically and ruthlessly 
eroded This 15 why absolute poverty 
has increased over the past decades, 
and the gulf between the rich and poor 
has now reached unimagined depths 
In a very real sense, America is taking 
bread out of the mouths of the people 
of the developing world 
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Politically, two simultaneous 
processes are enhancing the existence 
of America and reducing the existence 
oftherestofthe world to abjectecono- 
mic and cultural poverty The process 
of enlargement, the expansion, reach 
and influence of America, through 
transnational economic regimes and 
multinational capital as well as aggre- 
gation ofpowerfrom supposedly mul- 
tilateral institutions such as the World 
Bank, IMF and WTO to the United 
States, 1s simultaneously, ш effect a 
process of hierarchical integration 
of the rest of the world The world 1s 
being integrated ın the shape of arigid, 
iron fisted, pyramid Those at the bot- 
tom of the pyramid are not just eco- 
nomically excluded, they are also 
politically contained So their politi- 
cal existence 1s as perilous as their 
economic reality 


M...... American led globali- 
sation 1s shrinking the cultural space 
of non-American societies, including 
those of Europe Even the most eco- 
nomically and politically disadvan- 
taged people seek cultural expression 
andfulfilment Butthe pyramid shaped 
globe allows little room for other cul- 
turestoexistas othercultures, let alone 
permit the full expression and flower- 
ing of non-westerncultures Quite sim- 
ply, the space left fordifference to exist 
on its own terms and within its catego- 
ries is rapidly shrinking 

The fourth reason ıs definitional 
American 15 not just the lone hyper- 
power, 1t has become the defining 
power ofthe world During the last few 
centuries 1t was the West that defined 
democracy, justice, freedom, human 
rights, reason and all those things that 
makes us human and shape a society 
The rest of the world had little choice 
but to accept and follow these defini- 
tions Atthe beginning of the 21 stcen- 
tury, America has become the sole 
repository of definitional power Now 
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America defines whats ‘international 
law’, ‘free market’ and ‘multicultural- 
ism’, whoisa ‘fundamentalist’, ‘terror- 
ist’, or simply ‘evil’ The rest of the 
world, including Europe, must simply 
accept these definitions and follow 
the American lead 


W... western definitions were 


attached to some notions of liberal 
absolutes, Americadefines everything 
in a uniquely self-interested way 
Moreover, the definitions depend on 
context and change when expediency 
demands So the Shariah (the so- 
called ‘Islamic law’) 1s barbaric and 
inhuman 1n the Sudan which has 
a clear anti-American policy but 
humane and acceptable in Saudi 
Arabia which 1s fanatically pro- 
America Notall ‘terrorists’ are terror- 
ists American ones, like Timothy 
McVeigh, the Atlanta bomber, can be 
tried 1n American courts, but non- 
American terrorists have to be tried in 
specially established military courts 

Similarly, the struggle of the 
Muslims in East Turkestan against 
China 1s a ‘human rights issue’, but 
the struggle of Chechen Muslims 
against Russia has nothing to do 
with human rights Muslims happen 
to be 1n majority 1n both Chechnya 
and East Turkestan and are fighting 
for independence in both places On 
the whole, the US has 1gnored human 
rights violation 1n China because 
China ts a trading partner of increas- 
ingimportance But when US intellec- 
tual property rights were at risk, 
humanrights came quickly to the fore, 
and even a trade war was threatened 
to induce Chinese cooperation The 
US defines human nights as it wishes 
and then uses the emotive language of 
human rights as a stick to beat any 
country that does not fall in line with 
its economic policies 

The much-vaunted universal 
precept of ‘freedom of press’ gets a 


similar treatment When 1 comes 
other countries, it 15 defined as a ui 
versal imperative When freedom 
the press ends up as criticism of An 
rica, it becomes a dangerous valt 
So the US went out of its way to st 
Qatar based Al-Jazeerah, the or 
independent satellite television sı 
tion in the Arab world, broadcast 
from Afghanistan It placed enc 
mous pressure on Qatar to ‘rein | 
Al-Jazeerah and eventually bomb 
its office in Kabul 


The definitional power of Amer! 
has two other vital componen 
Americais the storyteller to the wor 
through Hollywood films and tele: 
sion shows, America presents a sp 
cific self-definition of itself as well 
represents the rest of the world tot 
rest of the world Forthe most partt 
stories it tells are either based on 
own experiences or, 1f appropriat 
from other cultures, are given a st 
cific American context. So the rest 
the world also sees itself ın Americ 
films and television as America se 
them or the way 1t wants to proje 
them Thus the foreigner in glot 
American media, news as well 
popular entertainment, 15 alway: 
pastiche of hackneyed stereotyp 
because that’s the way Americathin 
about the rest of the world 

But, the stereotypical represe 
tation 1s not limited to Hollywood 
the media, it 1s also an integral p: 
of the knowledge industry Otherpe 
ples and cultures are thus constant 
pigeonholed — in newspapers, mag 
zines, television, films, textbook 
learned journals and ‘expert opinio 
~and their identity and humanity a 
regularly compromised This power 
define others 1n terms of Americ: 
perceptions and interests throu 
representation often leads to tl 
demonisation of entire groups of pe: 
ple Consider how all Arabs are sec 


as ‘fundamentalists’, all those who 
question the control of science by 
American corporations are projected 
as anti-science, or those who question 
American foreign policy are dismissed 
as ‘morally bankrupt’ or ‘nihilist’ or 
‘idiots’ б 


jm reasons why 
America 15 increasingly becoming 
unilateralist provide a conceptual 
framework that serves as the basic 
structure of the American worldview 
They have become axiomatic for 
America they areas integral to Ameri- 
can self-identity as the ‘self-evident 
truths’, such as ‘all men are créated 
equal’, that the founding fathers spoke 
about, but also provided Constitutional 
warrant to deny in practice America 
is the cosmos, everything originates 
from America, everyone looks up to 
America, the world outside America 
does not exist and therefore does not 
matter 

The function of History itself 15 
to lead to the apex of human existence 
the ontologically Good American who 
deserves simply to be loved Indeed, 
who defines love às self-love Just as 
all stories, all human experiences, аге 
the precursor to the establishment of 
the US, so all futures are essentially 
the future of the United States Itis on 
the basis of this rationality that newer 
“immigrants to America are made, and 
have conventionally been made, into 
US citizens So, it 1s hardly surpris- 
ingly that America wants to use the 
same model for how the rest of the 
world should be inducted into the 
world order run by the fone hyper- 
power In the final analysis, America 
regards the rest of the world as it 
perceived the Red Indians — natural 
children that can be taught and 
brought to civilization їп the Ameri- 
can way 


6 The Guardian, G2, 17 January 2002, pl 


So, what we are actually deal- 
ing with 1s a corporate, security state 
gone pathological Just consider what 
has happened in the year since Nine 
Eleven America has dumped the 
Kyoto Treaty, subverted the Nuclear 
Proliferation Treaty, dismissed the 
chemical and biological protocols, 
activated the Strategic Defence Initia- 
tive (the so-called *Star Wars' pro- 
gramme that builds weapons in space) 
and introduced a host of draconiaht 
homeland security laws The ‘USA 
Patriot Act’ now defines ‘terrorism’ in 
such broad terms that an American 
citizen who, for example, made a 
donation to a foreign anti-abortion 
group could be found guilty of aiding 
terrorism 


D sweeping authority to police 
and security agencies to search the 
homes of citizens, tap their phones, 
check their bank accounts and even 
examine public library records to see 
what they were reading It deprived 
some 20 million non-citizens of all 
their rights, and many found them- 
selves indefinitely detained on a mere 
hint of suspicion Operation TIPS, the 
terrorism information and prevention 
service, encourages Janitors, construc- 
tion workers, delivery personnel and 
individuals to spy ontheir neighbours 
andreporttheiractions Notto mention 
astring of corporate scandals — World- 
com, Enron, Xerox, Qwest — involv- 
ing astronomical sums of money 

All this, of course, has a pro- 
found impact on Americans them- 
selves For example, when Enron 
collapsed, its workers and average 
stockholders lost an estimated $25 to 
$50 billion worth of pension funds — 
meaning their futures were brought 
downtoableakhonzon America тау 
think of itself as a land of equal oppor- 
tunity and plenty for all, but one in 
three Americans earn $8 or less an 
hour, some 40% of American children 


live below or near poverty level 
While half of all Americans invest in 
the stock market, around 90% stock 1s 
actually owned by the richest 10% of 
American households By 1999, Bill 
Gates alone owned as much wealth 
as the bottom 40% of Americans ? 


D. have an uncanny habit 
of destroying their hosts Americans 
are widely considered to be deeply 
1gnorant Butthere1s little justification 
for their 1gnorance in a country with 
the world's most advance education 
system and institutions of learning 
The pathological condition of America 
has been frequently and recurrently 
highlighted by increasing numbers of 
American writers WilliamJ Lederer 
and Eugene Burdick’s novel The Ugly 
American, aslashing expose of Ame- 
rican foreign policy, was published in 
1958 and became a best seller? 
Michael Moore's Stupid White Mer? 
exposing corporate greed and the 
racist nature of American society, 
topped the bestseller lists 1n America 
this summer The real question 15 
why abundant evidence fails to stir 
American public consciousness 
Why despite all the evidence Ameri- 
cans refuse to question their lifestyle 
and refuse to accept responsibility 
for how then corporations behave 
and their government operates in their 
name Why does criticism fails to dent 
American policy, shape its public 
discussion, let alone prompt change 
This 1s the real enigma Americans 
need to ponder — for their own, and 
everyone else's sake 


7 Mark Hertsgaard, The Eagle s Shadow Why 
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A challenge to whom? 


HUANG PING 


The Aftermath of 9/11 


SEPTEMBER 11 was more than a 
simple attack on a specific country 
Butdiditknock on the gates ofthe new 
century oreven the new millennium? 
Wasita signal for more significant and 
complicated changes at global and 
regional levels? No doubt the attack 
was a tragic event, however, despite 
the many victims and damage, and 
so much focus on them by the media, 
does not its primary significance lie ın 
the challenge it presents to the world's 
most powerful country, which was 
severely and directly attacked on its 
mainland for the first tıme? 

Or does September 11 also ill- 
ustrate that, afterthe end of Cold War, 
the increasingly globalizing world 15 
not, as many optimistic observers 
predicted, oriented toward ‘peace and 
development’ and ‘the end ofhistory', 
where ideologically motivated con- 
flict abates? Does September 11 actu- 
ally demonstrate how complex the 
international system can be? More- 
over, does it represent a failure of 
modern politics, and therefore a chal- 
lengetoasystem deeply rooted in the 
nation state framework? 

These questions have been dis- 

cussed and debated by critical intellec- 
tuals in China This short essay will 
not fully demonstrate how the discus- 
sions have proceeded, but instead 
looks briefly at the comments and dis- 
agreements on September 11 among 
the younger generation, mainly inte1- 
net users, and then summarizes dis- 
cussions by Chinese intellectuals 
that have appeared in Dushu, or The 
Monthly Reader, a leading intellectual 
Journal 1n China ! Finally the paper 
concludes with some observations 
about the challenges September 11 
presents for China 


Itis necessary to go back a litt 
to see what has been discussed, shar 
and argued among Chinese schola 
and students since the late 1970s, ti 
period when China began its ‘ope 
door’ and ‘reform’ policies as a go 
ernmental initiative, as well as . 
overarching social agenda 

After nearly three decades 
‘socialist construction’, when M. 
passed away in the late 1970s Chr 
realized that 1t had been left behu 
compared not only to the West b 
even its Asian neighbours, includu 
Japan and the Asian Tigers, ın terms 
per capita grain, income or GDP Oi 
of Deng Xiaoping's major concer! 
was to ‘catch up’ in order to increa 
both per capita grain and ахега; 
income—akey reason why the refor 
started from rural China and why tl 
economy took precedence over po: 
tics as the first priority for the cou 
try'sdevelopment ? 

Throughoutthe 1980s, Chine 
scholars, artists, literary writers a1 
young students shared a certain co 
sensus with reform-oriented decisio 
makers that China must get rid : 
poverty under the planning syste 
and escape the isolation of the Co 
War days One precondition for th 
was that China should introduce : 
economic system with a competitic 
mechanism and thus high efficiency 
In general, the 1980s was the decac 
of ‘New Enlightenment’ ın China, ar 


1 In both cases, responses to, or the analy: 
of September 11 took place mostly during t 
first two months, 1 e , from 12 September 
November 2001 

2 In Deng's words, ‘Economy is the numbe 
one politics ' (Selected Papers of Dei 
Xiaoping, Beijing, 1984, People's Press ) 

3 This has actually changed gradually in of! 
cial language from 'socialist commodit 


th intellectuals and officials shared 
"reat deal in terms of a sharp turning 
vay from Maoto Deng, from ‘politics 
st’ to ‘economy first’, from ‘working 
ard’ to ‘beingrich’ 4 


2 РВ commonly shared com- 
itment was that China must end its 
olation from the outside world 

Wiough some argue that Mao had 
ready tried to establish normal rela- 
ons with the West in the early 1970s, 
е ‘integration into the world system’ 
. Deng's era was markedly different 
om Mao's diplomacy and strategy 

-or both intellectuals and officials, 
ntegration into the world system’ 

«eanta ‘systemreform’ in terms of ins- 

tutional arrangements and organı- 

ational structures ? For instance, а 
‘placement of the entire management 
1economic enterprises, a restructur- 
ig of governmental administration 

«xd a new social security and welfare 

ystem based on the principle of com- 

etition and efficiency This became 

n open programme instead ofa secret 
ne which the ruling elite and the 

ounger generation took for granted 

Certainly there was much debate 
n how to integrate into the world 
ystem and how to marketize the 
conomy during and after the 1980s 
me insisted that China should 
hange laws governing property own- 
rship before anything else was listed 
n the agenda, others argued that an 


19805), 'socialist market economy’, or ‘mar- 
et economy with Chinese characteristics’ 
загіу 1990s) to it not finally, ‘modern 
zonomy' and ‘integration with the global 
zonomic system’ (late 1990s to now) 

Deng's well-known slogan is Let a few 
eoplebe rich first!" The quesuon unanswered 
^, Who are the first some? Deng’s original 
‘ords are “Working hard, then being rich’ 
Deng, 1984 ) But still, who has the access to 
ich “Working towards rich’ paths? 

One of the most powerful, newly estab- 
shed, state committees 1n the early 1980s 
irectly under the top leadership was called 
ie ‘State Committee of System Reform’ 


introduction of competition mecha- 
nism and starting from price reform 
based on the market system would be 
safer and more realistic 6 


T. late 1980s was the period to 
observe the divergences and diver- 
sities which resulted in, and from, the 
Tiananmen event But it was the col- 
lapse of the Soviet system, including 
Eastern Europe, that further legiti- 
mized marketization and privatization 
in China As a matter of fact the year 
1992 will most likely turn out to be far 
more significant for ‘China’s transi- 
tion from socialism’ as far as marketi- 
zation or privatization 1s concerned ? 
For Chinese scholars and young stu- 
dents, and many officials too, the end 
of the Cold War was a remarkable 
landmark, signifying that the revolu- 


6 The actual debates were, of course, more 
complicated In the beginning there were 
doubts and discussion whether the system 
established since the 1950s was indeed social- 
1st or Just state-capitalist Some hoped that by 
abandoning the old a new but ‘socialist sys- 
tem with humanist and democratic features’ 
could be reached, while others went to the 
West, plus Japan and the East Asian Tigers, to 
explore the alternative ways 

7 Once again, it 1s interesting to note the 
change in official language Before 1992, 
“commodity economy’ was more common, 
since 1992 ‘individual ownership’ became 
popular, when commercialization of social 
service, health and education, was 1n fact mor- 
allyjustified And now moreoften it is referred 
toas ‘marketization’, and already wntteninthe 
Constitution CCP Charter There has been 
much discussion and pressure, among and 
from academics, especially neo-liberal econo- 
musts, that China needs to modify its Consti- 
tution by the year 2003 in order to legalize 
‘privatization’ Itis worth noting that in 2001 
when the Chinese Premier held his annual 
press conference, he told foreign correspond- 
ents that he once met with George Bush, former 
US President, ın Europe and Bush asked him 
‘Hı, how 1s your privatization going?" The Pre- 
mier answered, “Ours 15 not privatization, but 
marketization’ He then continued, ‘I think the 
tormer President 1s correct, it 15 one consen- 
sus but two wordings’ (‘China’s transition 
from socialism’ 1s borrowed from Dorothy 
Solinger’ book, Chinas Transition from 
Socialism, 1993,M E Sharpe) 


tion since Dr Sun Yet-san and the 
trend of Chinese history since the late 
Qing dynasty in the 1830s had gone 
wrong, or in other words was against 
the *universal direction of the past 
300-yearhuman history’ ? 

The 1990s was not merely a dec- 
ade ın which Chinaquickened its tran- 
sition toa market system, butalso one 
when China became more integrated 
with world trade, technology and cul- 
ture ? Moreover, this was the phase 
when intellectuals, scholars, literary 
writers and artists showed their diver- 
gences, multiplicities and disagree- 
ments in the understanding of and 
approaches to modernity or moder- 
nities, including the processes of 
urbanization, marketization and glo- 
balization !? 


В... this divergence and differ- 
entiation lie facts of rapid economic 
growth and a hurried embrace of the 
world resulting in new challenges and 
problems for society, especially for 
the mass of ordinary people and the 


8 This can be seen from a widely circulated 


book Good-bye, Revolution! published in 
Chinain the 1990s by Li Zehou and Liu Zaifu, 
two leading intellectuals of the 1980s More 
recent claims are from various writings by 
LiShenzhi, an old intellectual-official 


9 In this paper, as in my other writings, I dıs- 
tinguish the term transition from transforma- 
tion, referring to the former as the specific 
process from planning to market economy and 
society, whereas the latter 1s borrowed from 
Karl Polanyi, referring to social change in a 
broader historical perspective, which China 
has been experiencing Both terms are used 
in Chinese so often that they are often ambigu- 
ous and confusing, as are the terms socialism 
and capitalism ın perhaps both Chinese and 
English Currently it seems to us that 
marketization equals capitalism, ignoring the 
great studies by Fernand Braudel and others 

Thustransition means exclusively the process 
from socialism’ to ‘capitalism’ 

10 This change to a more differentiated 
approach to the problem of modernity in China 
can be seen in a short, but excellent paper by 
Wang Hu: (an English version appeared later 
in Social Text, 55, Duke University Press, 
1998). which resulted 1n so much debate and 
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poor !! In particular, high unemploy- 
ment ın cities, massive rural-urban 
migration all over the country, regional 
disparities and a widening rich-poor 
gap are increasingly becoming public 
concerns Along with mushrooming 
department stores and five-star hotels 
in big cities, there 1s a sharp decline of 
rural society in terms of income as 
well as a worsening of infrastructure 
and socialservices These changes аге 
more profound than the troubling case 
of the bombing of the Chineseembassy 
in Yugoslavia or the downing of the 
American spy aircraft in the South 
ChinaSea Unfortunately or otherwise, 
inthis media-driven age, people within 
or outside of China tend to pay more 
attention to the latter 


R esponses to September 11 
Contrary to some reports їп the west- 
ern media, the immediate general feel- 
ings rn China were sympathetic to the 
victims Ordinary people, as well as 
the social elite, were shocked by the 
attack on the United States This was 
mainly because of the processes of 
pro-Americanization and pro-globali- 
zation 1n terms of an intellectual and 
political atmosphere cultivated in 
China, both by the official programme 
for reform and the intellectual New 
Enlightenment since the 1980s !? 


criticism that it seems there was obviously 
some misreading and misunderstanding It 
also shows that intellectuals in the 1980s used 
to reach a consensus to such ap extent that any 
different but deeper interpretation could cause 
immense ambiguity and difficulty The same 
author, 1n more recent times, has further ana- 
lysed structural change after 1989 (Wang Hui, 
Chinese version in Tarwan. A Radical Quar- 
terlyin Social Studies, No 42,June2001 The 
English version will soon appear in Position, 
2002 ) My background analysis in this paper 
owes much to these two papers, whose author 
1s perhaps one of the most original and contro- 
versial intellectuals of my generation in con- 
temporary China 


11 Official data for absolute poverty in rural 
Chinaexceeded 30,000,000 by the year 2000, 
my estimate, based on field studies during the 


The Aftermath of 9/11 


Q. the responses concerning the 
US losses, perhaps the best known 
1s the ‘Open Letter to the President of 
the United States and the People of 
America,’ signed by 86 liberal schol- 
ars and writers on the day following 
the attack Itexpressed both sympathy 
to the American President and the US 
people (it did not mention that the vic- 
tims actually included people from 
other parts of the world!) and animo- 
sity towards the possible terrorists 
‘Being in such infinite grief and indig- 
nation, we from another part of the 
ocean realize that the universal 
anger quickly expressed by peoples 
all over the world is the very base for 
the new globalrules 
Now, when we have lost our brothers, 
human civilizations in crisis, and the 
American people are experiencing the 
mosttragic momentever In such days 
we believe both the American people 
and the government will be able to bear 
the brutal tribulation, and the Statue of 
Liberty will stand forever 
Tonight we all are Americans!’ ? 
This piece1s well-known mainly 
because of its wording as well as for 
the strong posifionittakes ' 


last 10 years, 1s three times higher than the 
official estimates This excludes those unem- 
ployed or under-employed, and those with low 
income or on pension, in urban areas 

12 Itmay also havesomethingto do with Chi- 
nese culture itsel? which, at least since Confu- 
cius, almost never favouis any kind of terrorist 
action Even official spokesmen have clearly 
indicated, when asked 1f China would take 
this ‘opportunity’ to set specific conditions in 
exchange for support, that 'the fight against 
terrorism ts a different issue, and China 1s not 
making bargains’ (International Herald Tri- 
bune, 19 September 2001) Additionally, the 
very moral base of the Confucian tradition 15, 
as a Chinese saying signifies, to never take 
ad antage of another when he 1s ın danger It 
would be immoral forus to ‘hita person when 
ће1ѕ down ’ Those who keep inquiring as to the 
possible pragmatic reasons behind China’s 
sympathetic and cooperative policies and atti- 
tudes toward the US after September 11 should 
understand this basic, butdeep, cultural root 

13 Theletter was signed thatevening and later 
circulated to a wide readership via the internet 


Given the huge population of 
China and its political and social ori- 
entation since the 1980s, feelings aie 
more complex than can be expressed 
inasingle letter or ınternet message It 
can be easily 1magined that 1n a coun- 
try which had strained relations with 
the United States for a long time, there 
are people who feel that the attacks 
were asortofretribution for American 
hegemony, or ‘at last, misfortune for 
the greatest winner ’ One heard these 
sentiments on the internet, ın tea houses 
or cafes However, in public nobody 
really dared to support the terrorists 
The most common message would 
start with ‘Damn the terrorists! But why 
are there suchattacks? Anything wrong 
with the US too?” This became a typi- 
cal response on the internet 


A. times when someone did articu- 
late ‘the rich deserve it" stance, there 
was immediate criticism from others 
who found such a response inhuman 
andfeltashamed 'Impossiblethatmy 
fellow citizens could have such dis- 
graceful thoughts!’ !5 

But beyond the various emo- 
tional expressions and responses there 
have been a few attempts to under- 
stand what has been going on and, 
what has been going wrong Forsome 
intellectuals in China, September 11 
was more asymbolic than areal attack, 
despite the enormous loss of thousands 


14 Inthe intervening months, more emotional 
messages appeared, especially on the internet 

A recent piece claims that 1t 1s extremely 
important to have a ‘global policeman’ in 
order to maintain world order, and the United 
States 15 the only one that can be relied on to 
do the job ın terms of power and legitimacy 

This piece justifies not only US military 
actions in Afghanistan, Kuwait-Iraq, and 
Yugoslavia, but also in Korea ‘the honor of 
global policeman belongs to the great United 
States and the most heroic American people’ 
(Century Forum, web site, 09 28 30, 14 Feb- 
ruary 2002) 


15 Mainly from www sina com, between 
I2and 20September 2001 


«ivilian lives and millions of dollars 
moroperty Nodoubtthe attacks were 
«efully plotted, and had deliberate 

amatic effects for the world media, 

order to both manifest what Holly- 
vod images often show and to let 

e rest of the world see how weak 

y Superpower might be - not justthe 
uted States It was more symbolic, 
me argue, because it did not destroy 
shake the foundation of the United 
ates or the fundamental structure of 
e present world system 


heproblem of Middle East policies 
‘rrorism 1s not a new phenomenon, 
«hough it appears more frightening 
«ace the end ofthe Cold Wai, its roots 
ave been present in the modern world 
stem for quite some time For more 
anhalfacentury, peoples ofthe Mid- 
e East in general, and the Palestin- 
ns in particular, have occupied an 
nbiguous position This situation 
is to be understood by examining the 
ill set of western policies towards 
ет, especially those of the United 
tates Some scholars claim thatithas 
ss to do with religious differences 
«an with socioeconomics and geo- 
olitics Itshould be remembered that 
fuslims coexisted with Christians for 
any centuries, and that fundamental- 
m was not necessarily the cause of 
‘rrorism There are fundamentalist 
»untries that have no difficulties with 
ie West, or that, some western coun- 
ies, for example the United States, 
ontain strong fundamentalist move- 
ents which affect national policies 
here are unbalanced policies and 
olitics towards the entire Middle 
ast Even some pro-American Arab 
rofessionals working 1n the West 
ave felt very unhappy with them 
Without such a historical per- 
pective itis hard to understand ‘Why 
1ey hate us/US so much ’ If itis easy 
› see why there are such strong feel- 
igs of patriotism and calls for coun- 


terattack among ordinary people in the 
United States, ıt ıs perhaps not too late 
to rethink the entire US foreign policy 
framework, and to scrutinize the poli- 
tics that have to a great extent failed 
to maintain peace 1n the Middle East, 
Central and South Asia Rashly mobi- 
lizing all possible financial and mili- 
tary resources to hunt down, or bomb, 
a group of terrorists led by, say Bin 
Laden, without asking questions about 
overall US politics and policies, 1s 
rather shortsighted !6 

The questions, are we at the his- 
torical juncture to celebrate the ‘End 
of History’ or atthe crucial crossroads 
to extricate ourselves from the trap of 
the political and ideological stereo- 
types of the ‘Clash of Civilizations’? 


Mi cerry and the problem of the 
nation state !7 Some arguments go 
beyond policies and politics to claim 
that the problem is modernity itself 
and its major institutional outcome — 
the framework of the nation state The 
September 11 attacks were not plotted 
by poor fundamentalist evildoers 1n 
some 1emote mountains who were 
involved in ‘jihad’ or irrational self- 
sacrifice They were, more profoundly, 
a consequence of modernity itself 
which, even as it creates great oppor- 
tunities for some pushes others, not 
necessarily only the poor, into margi- 
nalization 

It was thus not war 1n any con- 
ventional sense, for instance no one, 
either before or after the attacks, 
directly took credit for them, nor were 
the attacks actually launched by a 


16 See Shu Chi, ‘International Terrorism and 
International Politics’, Wang Xiaoming, “The 
Failure of Politics’, Chen Kuan-Hsing, “Turn- 
ing Point of American Image’, and Wang Hui, 
‘The Failure of Politics and Global Demo- 
cracy’,allin Dushu, November 2001 

17 See Wang Xiaoming (ibid ), Wang Hui 
(ibid ), Zhang Киип, ‘The Sources of Terror- 
ism’, and Huang Ping, ‘Another Dimension of 
Modernity’, allan Dushu, November 2001 


nation state or grounof states Although 
itdoes not really matter whether or not 
the attacks were launched by a hand- 
ful of extremists from acertain region, 
with some specific religious or ethnic 
background, ıt would be mistaken to 
simplistically attribute September 11 
to the suicide mission of some poor, 
hopeless people Rather, they included 
people who were rich, with advanced 
degrees and technology, who had been 
located in the midst of worldly activi- 
ties for a decade or so Indeed, they 
were armed and supported by various 
superpowers in the West! 


T. pieces published in Dushu (The 
Monthly Reader) 1n November and 
December 2001 offer some interest- 
ing interpretations that need to be 
taken into account More than explor- 
ing who the specific ‘evildoers’ were, 
the authors try to understand the con- 
tradictory and problematic nature of 
modernity and the nation state They 
argue that terrorism ın today's world 
1s an internal and institutionalized 
aspect of modernity Only when we 
bind ourselves to the stereotypes 
of modern vs traditional, civilized vs 
barbarian, the West vs the Rest, can we 
view the September 11 attacks as plot- 
ted by some pre-modern barbarians 
Violence has been industrialized 
andinstitutionalized within the mod- 
ern system, which 1s one of the keys 
to understanding the dilemma of 
modernity Itis modernity that, on the 
one hand, promotes and legitimizes 
democracy, liberty, freedom, the rule of 
law for domestic politics and ensures 
and secures civil rights and, on the 
other, mobilizes, institutionalizes and 
industrializes violence as the basis for 
protecting territory, sovereignty and 
national interest Never have there 
been such wars as those 1n the 20th 
century, all launched and systema- 
tized by and within the nation state 
system The nation state as the essen- 
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tial framework of modernity 15 funda- 
mentally the organized and industri- 
alized repository of violence The 
difference and challenge this time 15 
that the *war' was not declared by 
another nation state, nor by a specific 
axis of ‘evil nations’ — at least no evi- 
dence of that exists as yet The terror- 
ists could be individually scattered 
organizations from anywhere and 
every where 


Å РЕ the central issue 1s 
not whether it was indeed Bin Laden 
or the Taliban who launched the 
attacks, nor how to catch them with 
the least casualties, nor 1f 1t 1s neces- 
sary to use a canon to kill mice, but to 
review and rethink the system itself, 
to see how global flows of capital, 
technology, information and, above 
all, people, as aconsequence ofthe na- 
tion state system, are paradoxically 
challenging the system itself ! 

High modernity has not deve- 
loped any mechanism to keep human 
beings safe from organized violence, 
or protect people from being attacked 
by armed nobodies This challenge 
1s especially marked when we are 
caught up in the nation state perspec- 
tive Everything can be legitimized 
when it 1s tied to a particular nation 
state, from economy to identity, all 
become national belongings and natio- 
nal properties Inthe age of globaliza- 
tion, or that of the global flows of 
capital, technology, information and 
people, however, this perspective be- 
comes increasingly problematic 

Everything today 1s becoming 
transnational For more than a decade 
we have seen reactions and coun- 
teractions to such ‘globalization’ 
Examples can be drawn from the ‘rise 
of nationalism in some parts of the 
world, fascism in some others, and 
from the presence of regional and 


18 Huang Ping (ibid ) 


The Attermath ot 9/11 


transnational terrorism '! The Sep- 
tember 11 terrorists weie not solely 
targeting the United States asanation, 
the World Trade Center was more a 
multi or transnational site than a US 
property 

Today, because of September 
11, everyone 1s worried about terror- 
ism and terrorists What 1s terrorism? 
Whoaretheterrorists? Where do they 
come from?Ttisclearthatthey did not 
attack the World Trade Center in the 
name of any particular nation state or 
government, nor was ita war 1n a con- 
ventional sense — a war of one nation 
state against another This 1s more a 
global challenge to the nation state 
system per se, a challenge from 
groups or individuals who do not have 
to organize themselves as a nation 
state 20 


W. has changed ın today’s 


world? September 11 has caused 
many to ask whether any fundamen- 
talchanges have occurred ın the world 
because of it Authors who contributed 
essays to Dushu have been involved 
inthisconversation The following are 
some of the questions that have been 
posed ?! 

1 Almost immediately after the 
attacks there was mobilization and 
condemnation from all parts of the 
world, mostly because of the tragic 
loss of civilians and the total destruc- 


19 Huang Ping ‘Cultural and Community 
Securities’, UNDP Workshop paper, Beijing, 
November 2000 1t was reprinted as APMRN 
Working Paper Мо 10, MOST, UNESCO, 
University of Wollongong, Australia, 2002, 
pp 66-73 

20 Huang Ping, ‘Beyond Boundaries Imag- 
ining Impossibilities’, public lecture at Inter- 
national House of Japan, Tokyo, 28 October 
2001 in Rethinking Existing Paradigms Pub- 
lic Intellectuals in Action, Asian Leader ship 
Fellow Programme, 2001 (Tokyo Interna- 
tional House of Japan, The Japan Foundation, 
2002, pp 9-14) 

21 See in particular, Wang Hui, Chen Kuan- 
Hsing Wang Xiaoming, and Huang Ping all 


tion of the world s best known trade 
centre It was also partly because of 
global media and the fact that a super- 
power was involved Despite world- 
wide consensus on the threat of global 
terrorism, had there been no mass 
mediaand, more importantly, no super- 
power — the most authoritative and 
influential of which was this time 
shockingly attacked —itis unthinkable 
thatany nation state, or at least its gov- 
ernment, could have responded in 
such a concerted manner This leads 
toanotherissue hadtheattacks taken 
place elsewhere, especially in a poor, 
remote area of some small country 
where there may have been a greater 
number of victims, what would have 
been the international response? We 
have to ask ourselves what are the 
sociopolitical sources ofthis response 
to terrorism? 
2 Because of the terrorist attacks, we 
have begun to 1ethink/redefine our 
conceptions of ‘war’, ‘civilization’, 
and ‘international order’ As a matter 
of fact, along with the new alliance 
formed against terrorism, a new inter- 
national order isalso in the making All 
nation states or governments, barring 
a few, have been united oveinight It 
1s the first time since the end of World 
War II that countries such as Japan are 
Joining others 1n military action — for 
Japan, it is ‘logistical support’ of mili- 
tary action, for China, 1t 1s the first time 
since World War II for such an alliance 
with the United States, and for some 
others, itis the first tıme they are uncon- 
ditionally opening up their air space 
to US armed forces 

Such a powerful alliance has 
never been seen before, more mean- 
ingful, however, 1s that such an alli- 
ance has been established to fight 
against a non-nation state organiza- 
tion of organized terrorists like the 


in Dushu November 2001 Wang Лы "Shocks 
of the Terrorist Attacks in the US’, and Zhang 
Lun, ‘Can We Live Together” Dushu, Decem- 
ber 2001 


Taliban or Bin Laden War was dec- 
lared, but not against a nation state 

Such achange in terms of war (unlike 
the wars of the 19th and 20th centu- 
ries) 1s something we need to examine 
seriously This change at the interna- 
tional level goes far beyond an emo- 
tional or moral response, reasonable 
counterattack, or revenge, it 1s not 
justa matter of how the United States 
reacts However, one mustask whether 
these apparent changes will endure 

will they last beyond this histori- 
cal moment and do they signify a fun- 
damental restructuring of the world 
order?” 

3 The issue 1s not only of how to 
define war and civilization, but to 
examine our deep rooted political 
unconscious Itis notonly politicians, 
but also journalists, academics and 
ordinary citizens who have some 
very biased notions of 'the Other' We 
fiequently refer to the attacks as proof 
of the ‘Clash of Civilizations’, to the 
counterattacks as ‘crusades’ and, 
worse, reduce the problem to a battle 
between Good and Evil! Are these 
constructs deeply but unconsciously 
cultivated in our thinking? Someeven 
feel there is a need to restore old fash- 
1oned colonialism їп order to maintain 
the global order Patriotic, nationalist 
and racist newspapers seem over- 
lappingly and paradoxically to be 
back on our breakfast table Political 
and moral correctness cannot deny 
such unconscious feelings, which 
might be more difficult to deal with 
than a group of terrorists or extremists 
ın some caves in Afghanistan If we 
cannot overcome such created fis- 
sures between cultures and peoples, 
any peace and order aftera war against 
terrorism will, at best, be 1mperma- 
nent Is there something more urgent 
forus to consıder than where to stand, 
with whom, for whom and against 
whom??? 


22 WangHui ‘The failure of politics’ 


4 Last, but not least, 1s the problem of 
the binary approach We have been 
used to thinking and acting within an 
either/or framework Once again, it 15 
more than Just whether China and 
other countries should be with us/US 
this time, ıt 1s a question of possibili- 
ties If the world were indeed divided 
by the criterion of either black or 
white, and by black vs white only, the 
answers would be much clearer 


& ince the Enlightenment, we have 
been used toa way of thinking and ask- 
ing What do we really want? Either 
the modern or the traditional, the rich 
orthe poor, the us/US or the Other, the 
West or the Rest, and soon We have 
to make a choice In most cases we 
would prefer the former to the latter 
When we make the choice, we ignore 
the enormous diversities that exist in- 
between Given such an either/or para- 
digm, we rarely notice, for instance, 
the enormous number of refugees, the 
increasing number of overstay tour- 
ists, the millions of cheap labour 
migrants, who are indeed some-where 
in-between, what to speak of those 
cultures and peoples who are oblivi- 
ous about what 1s going on, or going 
wrong, between the Good and the 
Evil Are we keen to prove an old 
Chinese saying ‘Where there 1s a war 
between Good and Evil, there 1s dis- 
aster for the ordinary masses’ 74 
Some challenges facing China 
Back to the question of China If glo- 
balization 1s not really new since there 
has been an expansion of the market 
for some centuries, the problem 1s 
for the nation state system, which 1s 
both an outcome of modernity and the 
very container of modernity with a 
transnational or transregional flow 
of capital, technology, information 
and people Transnational phenomena 


23 Wang Hui, ibid 
24 Huang Ping, ‘Beyond boundaries’ 


includes some negative aspects that 
were not seen by the end-of-history 
optimists ın the early 1990s, but which 
seem more obvious since September 
11 trafficking and smuggling, drug 
dealing, various kind of fundamenta- 
lisms and terrorism 


CHAM today poses а seri- 
ous challenge to the nation state sys- 
temin general under which everything 
15 organized by, or ıs ın the name of, a 
nation Therefore, ıt 1s taken for 
granted that whenever we talk about 
the economy we mean national eco- 
поту Moreover, we consider politics, 
culture, identity and even sciences as 
national, including ın developing 
countries such as China (and India”), 
which have yet to finish their nation 
building even as the nation state as a 
system 1s itself ın question Take for 
example the tensions created by the 
rise of the ‘new rich’ in these coun- 
tries, not necessarily the middleclass, 
who often constitute the base for sup- 
port and taxes even though they are 
more transnational agents 

Under such circumstances issues 
internal to China become global ones 
For instance, along with the massive 
rural-urban migration, the question of 
‘who would feed China?’ becomes a 
hottopic 2 One of the most significant 
constraints for China has been the 
unbalanced ratio of a fast growing 
population and increasingly limited 
arableland since the Qing Dynasty in 
the 18th century, most conflicts, rebel- 
lions, revolutions and reforms have 
partly resulted from this Modern 
Chinese history shows that no matter 
in whose name, those who have re- 
solved, or 1f not necessarily resolved, 
lightened, reduced, oreven postponed 
this constraint, win From Dr Sun Yet- 
san, Jiang Ke-Shek, to Mao and Deng, 


25 Lester Brown, ‘Who would feed China?’ 
World Watch Institute, Washington DC, 1994 
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none could have won or survived 
withoutaddressingthe problem 


D... Mao’s period China tried to 
increase its agricultural production, 
especially food production through 
land reforms, collectivization, com- 
munes and so on When Deng came 
to power 1n the late 1970s, both the 
authorities and intellectuals believed 
that China had finally found the key 
a peaceful transition from commune 
to household responsibility, and later 
from collectivized rural economy to 
reallocation of arable land equally to 
individuals and therefore back to the 
household based peasanteconomy 

The problem became serious 
after the mid-1980s From 1985 on- 
wards there were difficulties such as 
insufficient capital investment, lower 
price for agricultural products and, 
perhaps more important but less 
obvious, alack of input in the manage- 
ment of irrigation and other basic ser- 
vices and protection for the rural 
economy, rural community and rural 
people The 1980s were crucial for 
China, not merely because it was the 
time when authorities launched urban 
reforms that were sharply different 
from rural reform ın terms of their 
top-down approach, but also because 
the government opened up three mar- 
kets — real estate, stock and foreign 
direct investment — for the first time. 
Since 1t was widely believed that the 
rural problem was no longer a trou- 
bling issue, more attention was paid 
to, and budget concentrated on, urban 
concems 

From the mid-1980s farmers in 
the central parts of China have tried 
hard to understand and follow the mar- 
ket system, but without any subsidies 
and the necessary information ser- 
vices Almost each time they planted 
а Crop, it was imported from outside, 
there were some years when farmers 
were trapped in an endless cycle of 
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planting and cutting, planting some- 
thing else and then cutting 1t again! 
This trap was a key reason why they 
finally decided to give up farming 
altogetherresulung ina massiverural- 
urban migration The migrants were 
not just ‘surplus labour’, but some eld- 
erly persons and children as well This 
was also the time when China experi- 
enced both high unemployment and 
inflation in urban areas, making ordi- 
nary Chinese people feel uncertain 
and uneasy Never before had they 
faced such overlapping difficulties 


| rural and urban problems 
(1986-1988) were the main social 
causes of the 1989 chaos which have 
not been sufficiently realized and 
analysed by China watchers During 
the 1993 Spring Festival, the big cit- 
ies were full of young people from 
rural China This was the background 
in which Lester Brown wrote his 
paper ‘Who would feed China?’ For 
me the key question 1s Should coun- 
tries like China and India simply 
accept that the ‘winner wins’ asarule? 
Does Chinaneed to follow other Third 
World countries and repeat the route 
and fate of hundreds of millions of 
the rural population, going from land- 
lessness to joblessness, and finally to 
homelessness, forming a new urban 
underclass? 

Why then does globalization 
seem so attractive to China, especially 
forthe elite? 

After some decades of experi- 
menting with alternatives, socialist or 
not, with Chinese characteristics or 
not, ever since the end of the Cold War 
China has faced a difficult dilemma 
Does it want to join the global club or 
not? For the ruling elite it seems that 
there 1s only one way, the universal 
path towards development That 15 
the base for the discourse on globa- 
lisation, as also the rationale behind 
the attraction for the WTO and the 


Olympics These have become the 
symbols of modernization and inte- 
gration into the world 

Within such an imagination of 
globalization, the entire process 1s 
considered a win-win game The nega- 
tive consequences of development 
are either considered as the price one 
has to pay, or a necessary stage one 
needs to gothrough Unemployment, 
the poor-rich divide, regional dispari- 
ties, even corruption and pollution 
are, to a certain extent, justified If 
there are losers it 1s simply because 
they are unable to cope with and do 
not have the capacity to win this com- 
petition Such1s the rule of the jungle 


T. real challenge and dilemma for 
the globalization discourse is How 
to deal with a mobile population all 
over the world? Should rural people 
from China, India, and other develop- 
ing countries enjoy an equal opportu- 
nity for free-floating? These are not 
a few thousands, nor a few millions, 
but at least several hundred million 
Should they also be able to enjoy the 
free-floating opportunity provided by 
the global market^ Where can they go 
and how? If just one out of a million 
feels despair or hopelessness how 
can we ensure that he or she will not 
be pushed to anextreme? 

Among China’s intellectuals, 
the younger generation and the pub- 
lic there 1s constant discussion and 
debate on both the events of Septem- 
ber 11 and their impact If it was not 
only a strike at the US, but a threat to 
the system — from early capitalist 
expansion to the establishment of the 
modern nation state — 1t would be a 
real shock and an unintended conse- 
quence of modernity 

When we realize the difficulties 
facing us only then 1s there a possibi- 
lity that we will think of alternatives 
It 1s too early to say now, only time 
will tell 


Growing closures? 


MANNEKE BUDIMAN 


WATCHING the twin towers crumble 
to the ground on CNN was like view- 
ing a Hollywood action movie CNN 
gave usaspectacle buildings collaps- 
ing, people running and screaming, 
firefighters and police officers work- 
ing hard to rescue victims and clear- 
ing up the disaster area, thick dust and 
debris looming high ın the arr, a total 
chaos It was all so incredible and 
spectacular at the same time that ıt 
became easy to suspend ones dis- 
belief, such as when reading fiction 
or watching a motion picture 

Yet, when full realization of the 
tragedy became inevitable — that such 
an atrocity was real, presented live, 
right before our eyes — what initially 
was taken to be entertaining 1mmedi- 
ately turned into horror Those images 
on CNN did notquickly disappear like 
thetears we shed when watching a sad 
movie, but will probably linger 1n our 
minds forever, like a phantom that 
willnotrest1n peace unless the perpe- 


* Initially presented at the pre-conference sym- 
postum of the International Communication 
Association (ICA), “War, Media, Globaliza- 
tion, Cultural Studies’ at the Institute of Socio- 
Information and Communication Studies, 
University of Tokyo, Japan, 11-12 July 2002 
The paper has undergone substantial revision 
for publication 


trators of the evil act are brought to 
justice . 

What naturally followed, then, 
was anger rather than anguish, spur- 
ring more a cry for retaliation than 
guef for the deceased Anditisunder- 
standable that as a result, not too long 
after the ıncıdent, Amerıca geared 
up for war The whole nation stood 
behind its President, and ıt was ‘an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth’ that 
ruled The world, too, once again saw 
another great divide after the Cold 
War those who were with the United 
States and those who were against 
it And it was none other than George 
W Bush who drew such a line on the 
world map 

Indonesian media responses, to 
a large extent, took their course along 
this line as well, resulting 1n a down- 
play of the tragedy and the blow-up 
of the war efforts and their conse- 
quences In addition, the debates sur- 
rounding the issue 1n the Indonesian 
media were also heavily influenced by 
local political, economic and religious 
factors, and the struggle for power 
over national leadership 

The two streams merged in such 
away that the resulting discourse was 
difficult to clearly define Rage and 
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fear, more than sympathy for the vic- 
tims, predominated, rage against an 
American invasion of Afghanistan, 
and fear of ‘sweeping’ by Islamic 
hardliners of US nationals in Indone- 
sia, as well as for a second wave of 
economic/monetary crisis in the coun- 
try Simultaneously, the loud res- 
ponses also seemed to be specifically 
orchestrated in a well calculated move 
by some groups to subserve their 
domestic political agenda and power 
struggle the revival of Islamic funda- 
mentalist power in an effort to gain 
greater control over Megawati Sukar- 
noputrr's national-secular adminis- 
tration 


Q. the other hand, the discourse 
orchestrated by the local media at 
the same time strongly demonstrated 
another Islamic manoeuvre that tried 
to distance Islam from fundamental- 
ism and its traditionally given violent 
images The result was a multifaceted 
picture of Islam in Indonesia, and of 
Indonesia in general, in the context of 
the post-11 September attack, which 
defied the bleak, monolithic image of 
the country constructed by most inter- 
national media 

The 11 September attack on the 
World Trade Center and the Pentagon 
was definitely responded to with 
ambiguity in Indonesia Many viewed 
the two targets as symbolizing Amer- 
can economic and military superior- 
ity two major areas of modern life in 
which the United States plays a domi- 
nant role However, even those who 
shared that opinion also condemned 
the attack and sympathised with the 
victims and theirfamilies The picture 
of a bunch of Palestinian youth por- 
trayed as having the time oftheir lives, 
celebrating the success of the attack 1s 
still fresh in our mind, but equally 
strong was the image of another group 
of Palestinian kids holding candles, 
grieving for those killed Though the 
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attack occurred on US soil, atthe same 
time another type of war was being 
fought in another battlefield 1n the 
Middle East, and in Indonesia too, as 
this essay tries to show 


L 1t or not, the close political 
proximity of the attack with the Mid- 
dle East context had brought the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict into play 
Republika, a leading Indonesian daily 
newspaper affiliated with the Isla- 
mic ideology, in its 17 October 2001 
edition, cited Major General Yassin 
Sweid, an Arab strategic observer, 
who, in an interview with Abu Dhabi 
satellite television (UAE), equated 
Bush with Hitler as a bloodthirsty 
warmonger He said it was strange that 
Islam was made the culprit in every 
terrorist act 

While Article 7 ofthe UN Char- 
ter that allows a military attack on 
countries which do not adhere to inter- 
national resolutions had been gene- 
rously used in the case of Iraq and 
Afghanistan, the same law was not 
appliedto Israel, which has repeatedly 
violated international resolutions on 
Palestine He added that this became 
possible in the first place due to west- 
ern intervention, since they possess 
advancetechnology and dominate the 
world economy 

Inits October 1 edition, Repub- 
lika also raised suspicions about the 
role played by Israel ın the attack It 
was rumoured that moments before 
the attack 4,000 Jews working ın the 
WTC quietly left the buildings It was 
believed that the attack was part of a 
dirty scheme designed by Mossad, the 
Israeli intelligence agency, to turn 
Moslems against each other Tempo 
weekly magazine published an arti- 
cle written by Donald K Emerson, a 
Berkeley-based Indonesianist profes- 
sor, which strongly countered the idea 
that Israel masterminded the attack 
He said that such an 1dea was not only 


misleading but heinous All evidence 
gathered so farhad pointed to Al Qaeda 
as the soleculprit, and not Zionists dis- 
guised as Moslems 1n order to start a 
crusade against Islam, as rumours had 
it(Tempo, 15-21 October 2001) 

Don Emerson’s article was 
republished in the US State Depart- 
ment's special publication. titled 
Jaringan Terrorist (Terrorist Net- 
work) and distributed to both institu- 
tions and individuals 1n Indonesia 
soon after 1t appeared 1n Tempo Or 
this occasion, Emerson also criticizec 
Edward Said forroutinely blaming the 
‘demonization of Islam’ solely or 
western Orientalism, underplaying 
the fact that the same process was 
adopted by Islamic extremists among 
the Moslems themselves 


i nIndonesia, however, the theory o: 
an Israeli conspiracy was shared by : 
few Moslem leaders, mainly those 
belonging to fundamental groups suct 
as Lasykar Jihad (Jihad Fighters) 
Majelis Mujahidin (Mujahidin Coun 
cil), and the FPI – Front Pembel: 
Islam (Defender of Islam Front De 
fender of Islam Front) Others were 
more moderate 1n their opinions bu 
most uniformly viewed America a: 
unjust and arrogant Among thos 
centrist figures was А Mustofa Bisri 
a highly respected ulama, who wrot 
in Tempo, 29 October-4 Novembe 
2001, that the world had been witness 
ing how the United States had alway 
wanted to impose its will throug] 
either economic or military means, о 
by using the United Nations agains 
small countries whose political stanc 
was different from that taken by th 
US 

Its attack on Afghanistan wa 
as evil as the attacks on the WTC an 
the Pentagon Bisri stressed that vic 
lence —be itinthe name of truth or jus 
tice — could not be justified by Islar 
(p 104) This statement was clearly ir 


tended not only as a response to both 
the 11 September attack and the US 
attack on Afghanistan but also as a 
critique ofthe Islamic hardliners who 
threatened to conducta ‘sweeping’ on 
Americans in Indonesia and send 
mujahidin fighters to Afghanistan to 
helpthe Taliban 

Sukidi, another Moslem scholar 
who 15 considered moderate and pro- 
gressive, also made a similar double- 
edged statement in an interview when 
he said that both ‘crusade’ and ‘jihad’ 
were attempts at commodification 
of religious symbols for short-term, 
cheap political agendas He referred 
to an earlier statement by Bush in 
which he used the term ‘crusade’ in his 
oath to fight terrorism all over the 
world, as well as to the discourse of 
‘rhad’ brought up by radical Islamic 
organizations 1n the country For 
Sukidi the issue was one of political 
crime plain and simple, but 1f blown 
up into a Christian-Moslem polariza- 
tion could result in a global religious 
war As a consequence of his state- 
ment, a member of Majelis Mujahidin 
filed a lawsuit against Sukidi on the 
pretext of blasphemy against Islam 
(Syir'ah, 2(4), 25 February-25 March 
2002) 


A clarification of these terms was 
also provided by Nurul Agustina, a 
woman activist and Journalist for 
Republika She pointed out that ‘jihad’ 
1s a serious effort made to achieve a 
noble cause, which may include a 
fight to control oneself from tempta- 
tion or a struggle to spread Islam and 
fight those who are hostile to Islam or 
do not recognize Islam Normally, 
jihad ıs commonly used to refer to 
efforts made by adherents of Islam to 
improve their condition 
Nevertheless, she also pointed 
out that history has shown how diffi- 
cult ıt 15 to draw a clear-cut line bet- 
ween those who conduct Jihad for 


Allah and those who do ıt for other 
interests (Swara Rahima, 4(2) Febru- 
ary 2002) Agustina, Sukidi and Bisri 
were part of a concerted effort by 
moderate Moslems to counter the 
campaigns for jihad and ‘sweeping’ 
launched by the hardliners, even as 
they remained critical of the way the 
United States and the western world 
perceive Islam in the context of con- 
flict between the Arab/Islamic world 
andthe West 

Their approach 1s fundamen- 
tally different from that of Don Emer- 
son, who refused to see that the blind 
spot of US foreign policy lies in the 
double standards it practices as far 
as the Middle East 1s concerned 
Emerson's position, 1n many ways, 
shares some similarities with those 
of Samuel Huntington and Francis 
Fukuyama In the Newsweek special 
issue (December 2001-February 
2002), both firmly continued to base 
their theses on the polarization bet- 
ween the West and Islam (Huntington 
‘The Age of Muslim Wars’) or bet- 
ween the modein world and radical 
Islamists (Fukuyama "Their Target 
The Modern World’), failing to recog- 
nize that globalization, while creating 
a borderless world for the benefit of 
western powers has, at the same time, 
also facilitated unrestricted contact 
and unlimited networking between 
Islamic groups all over the world 1n 
ways hitherto unthinkable 


Ta is why the real motive behind 
the invasion of Afghanistan was criti- 
cally questioned by most Indonesian 
media A headline ın Kompas (a lead- 
ing national newspaper owned by a 
Catholic publishing group), for ins- 
tance, said ‘Menggusur Terorisme, 
Taliban, atau Islam? (Getting Rid of 
Terrorism, the Taliban, or Islam?) The 
article argued that the underlying 
motive was economy more than 1de- 
ology Quoting Muhammad Niam, 


Director of the Islamabad based Cen- 
tre for Islamic Research and Studies, 
it stated that Bin Ladin was only a 
passing target ın US efforts to domi- 
nate the Central and South Asian 
economies by toppling the Taliban 
regime in Afghanistan The establish- 
ment of a new regime would surely 
help achieve this ultimate target 
(Kompas, 26 October 2001) 

Republika also voiced а simi- 
larsuspicion Its headline on 12 Octo- 
ber 2001 read, ‘Menebar Tuduhan, 
Menebar Racun’ (Spreading Accusa- 
tion, Spreading Poison), referring to 
alist of suspects issued by the US gov- 
ernment despite inadequate evidence 
It also criticized a statement made by 
a high ranking US official published 
in The New York T.mes, which claimed 
that Al Qaeda existed ın Indonesia, 
Malaysia, andthe Philippmes Moreo- 
ver, it said that the Defender of Islam 
Front (FPI) and Lasykar Jihad in 
Indonesia were associated with Al 
Qaeda, while in the Philippines it 
was Abu Sayaf 


A. for terrorism, the way the term 
was used by various parties involved 
was also exposed in Indonesian 
media Syir'ah, specifically provided 
considerable space for the topic 1n its 
May 2002 edition. Similar to Swara 
Rahimah, this magazine 1s published 
by an Islamic NGO attempting to pro- 
mote a more progressive and friendly 
face of Islam in Indonesia amidst the 
heated campaign for a return to fun- 
damentalism and the emergence of 
an exclusivist Islamic movement in 
the country There were three arti- 
cles discussing terrorism in that par- 
ticularedition "Teroris Katamu atau 
Kataku?' (Terrorist Say You or Say 
Me?), ‘Terorisme Berbasis Agama?’ 
(Terrorism based on Religion?), and 
‘Ada Udang di Balik RUU Terorisme’ 
(What's Behind the Bill on Terror- 
ism) 
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All the three articles saw terror- 
ismas highly problematic and stressed 
the need to avoid binary opposition, 
suchasinthe discourse constructed by 
the Bush administration or the radical 
Islamic groups 1n Indonesia Citing 
Trisno Sutanto, an activist associated 
with the Society for Interfaith Dialogs 
(MADIA), the first article pointed out 
the multiplicity of meaning the term 
generates, which caused a ‘war of 
words’ among countries or groups 
involved in the conflict, centering 
around the unstable meaning of the 
term ‘terrorism’ (p 9) The fluidity of 
the meaning of ‘terrorism’ had also 
affected the formulation of the Terror- 
ism Bill by the government, and the 
questionremained Whatisterrorism 
anyway? (рр 10-11) 

The second article, which 
focused on the relationship between 
religion and terrorism revealed that 
notwithstanding the backlash suffered 
by Moslem people living in the US in 
the aftermath of the attack, interest in 
studying Islam and gaining better 
knowledge of ıt among American peo- 
ple had considerably increased One 
reason was that some Americans did 
not believe that religion could become 
an inspiration for terrorist acts(p 13) 
However, the call for jthad that had 


*been aggressively made by many 


Istamic groups and organizations, 
such as the FPI and MUI (the Indone- 
sian Ulama Council), showed that 
religion could easily beusedto justify 
violence SutantofromMADIA wrote 
that should this trend continue, not 
only would it reinforce the image that 
religion related to terrorism but also 
create mutual hatred among adherents 
of different religions 1n Indonesia 
(p 14) 


T. Terrorism Bill, the topic of the 
third article, had generated strong 
reactions from various NGOs and 
Islamic groups, both moderaté апа 
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radical The Islamic hardliners argued 
that the Bill was merely an order 
under US pressure, totally against 
human rights and whose objective 
was to open up ways to repress anti- 
American sentiments and Moslem 
peopleın general (p 15) Democratic 
NGOs, suchas Indonesia’s Institute of 
Law Advocacy Foundation (YLBHI) 
and the Institute for the Studies of Peo- 
ple’s Advocacy (ELSAM), two fore- 
most civil society organizations, 
declared that the Bill was not only 
against human rights but could also be 
abused to repress groups that have 
dissenting political views from those 
of the government(p 15) The article 
was sceptical about the efficacy of the 
Bill ın combatting terrorism, espe- 
cially whenthe term *terrorism' itself 
was highly problematic (p 16) 


T. issue of ‘sweeping’ generated by 
radical Islamic groups was taken 
seriously by both the government of 
Indonesia and the people, but 1n dif- 
ferent ways Although the Head of the 
National Police, Inspector General 
Sofjan Jacoeb, had sworn to firmly 
deal with any groups conducting 
sweeping, the FPI and the other radi- 
cal groups challenged the determina- 
tion of the police and declared that 
they would continue with their plan to 
‘sweep’ American nationals in Indo- 
nesia 1f the US attacked Afghanistan 
(Suara Karya, 22 September 2001) 
Forthe government tt was all a matter 
of maintaining economic and political 
stability 

The loudest cry against sweep- 
ing naturally emanated from the 
hotel and tourism industry The Min- 
ister of Culture and Tourism, I Gede 
Ardika, in his opening speech at a dıs- 
cussion on tourism and world peace 
held by the Tourism Dialogue Forum 
and the Indonesia's Society of Tour- 
ism (MPI), stated that sweeping was 
destructive to tourism since tourism 


relied heavily on security Pontjo 
Sutowo, Chair of MPI, shared the 
same opinion He warned that if the 
sweeping action had made it to 
CNN, even $10 million would have 
not been enough to restore the image 
of Indonesian tourism Similarly, 
Үапї S Hardjoprakoso, Chair of the 
Indonesian Hotel and Restaurant 
Association (PHRI), complained that 
several hotels in Bali had suffered a 
dramatic fall in occupancy due to the 
sweeping issue (Bisnis Indonesia, 27 
September 2001) 


M ostrespondents interviewed by 
newspapers and magazines voiced 
their disapproval ofthe sweeping act 
One said that 1t too would amount to 
an act of terrorism, another said that 
it would bring shame to the Moslems 
in Indonesia One particularrespond- 
ent expressed that Indonesia should 
not waste 115 energy 1n meddling with 
other people's business since it still 
had a lot of internal problems to deal 
with He further said that though there 
were Indonesian workers murdered or 
raped in Saudi Arabia, nobody said 
anything (Suara Pembaruan, 26 Sep- 
tember 2001) In addition, while the 
US double standard policy was con- 
sidered appalling and the underlying 
economic motive behind its foreign 
policy no longer a secret, the US 
invasion of Afghanistan could be seen 
as a pretext for gaining control over 
the world's oil reserves in the Caspian 
Valley Bin Ladin was also harshly 
criticized by at least one writer 
Bambang Noorsena, Founder of 
the Institute for Syriac Christian Stu- 
dies and Member of the Consultative 
Group for Indonesian Conference on 
Religion and Peace, questioned the 
motive of the 11 September attack 
‘Usamah may deny that he was the 
mastermind behind the 11 September 
incident, but the “logic of the civilized 
people” cannot understand why he 


repeatedly thanked God forthe sense- 
less humantragedy Conversely, only 
a fanatic regime which ordered the 
destruction of the biggest Buddha 
statues in Bamiyan last February can 
possibly understand such “logic” ' 
(my translation Tempo, 29 October- 
4November2001,p 141) 

In addition to the threat of 
sweeping there was a call to boycott 
all US products 1n Indonesia, mainly 
from various youth organizations 
affiliated to Islamic groups (Repub- 
lika, 27 September 2002) MUI, the 
Indonesian Ulama Council went fur- 
ther, demanding that the government 
freeze its diplomatic ties with the US 
(Kompas, 17 October 2001) Never- 
theless, the strong reactions ın res- 
ponse to the US decision to attack 
Afghanistan 1f Usamah Bin Ladin was 
not handed over to the US were hard 
to comprehend, especially given the 
fact that a search for the victims was 
still going on and their families were 
in mourning 


T. issue of invasion almostentirely 
overtook the tragedy and, to a large 
extent, itself became so highly politi- 
cized that the woe was overshadowed 
by the preparation for war and the re- 
sulting opposition to ıt On the other 
hand, the US too was held responsi- 
ble for such a bizarre switch, as 1t had 
initiated ıt by fanning people's rage 
too quickly and embellishing the hu- 
man tragedy with a language imbued 
with war jargon The world split the 
moment Bush declared that those 
who were not with the US were against 
it The victims of the attack, conse- 
quently, were once again ‘victimized’ 
and became double losers since they 
were forgotten in the media, and the 
war with Afghanistan dominated the 
headlines 

In Indonesia, even those who 
opposed the anti-American senti- 
ments did so more for economic rea- 


sons than out of sympathy for the 
victims of the 11 September attack 
A headline 1n Kompas, on 7 October 
2001 put ıt bluntly ‘Pilih Sweeping 
atau Pemulihan Ekonomi?’ (Choos- 
ing Sweeping or Economic Reco- 
very?) It highlighted the dilemma 
faced by Indonesia Opposing the 
American invasion of Afghanistan 
could mean losing a chance to restore 
the economy of the country, which for 
along time had suffered froma severe 
and prolonged economic crisis 


Tis was proved by a considerable 
fall of the Rupiah against the US dol- 
lar immediately after anti-American 
sentiments appeared Onthecontrary, 
supporting the US invasion could 
have been interpreted as offensive 
by many Indonesian Moslems, and 
might have easily been used as evi- 
dence of President Megawatr's aloof- 
ness towards Islam Suspicion about 
her secular tendency, considered 
un-Islamic, has long been kept alive 
by heropponents 

The Indonesian Chamber of 
Commerce warned that export of 
Indonesian commodities to the US, 
such as textiles and shoes, would 
decline by 30% 1f the situation went 
on as it had at the time (Kompas, 7 
October 2001) The Head of the 
National Intelligence Agency (BIN), 
A M Hendropriyono added fuel by 
stating that sweeping 15 a terrorist 
act (Suara Karya, 3 October 2001) 
Sweeping, he said, had to be ended 
since 1t was against the law and obs- 
tructed all efforts to fight terrorism 
Even the Minister of Religious 
Affairs, Said Agil al Munawar, com- 
plained that the улад declaration 
issued by the MUI a few days earlier 
had caused the Rupiah to dip vis-a-vis 
the US dollar 

He went further, threatening to 
cancel the citizenship of those who 
went to Afghanistan for jihad Only 


Amien Rais, Speaker of the People’s 
Consultative Assembly, of all state 
dignitaries, openly expressed his 
support for jihad Rais has long been 
known for his close relationship to 
radical Islamic organizations and 
knows how to play his cards wellina 
slippery political situation He ıs also 
seen by many as Megawati's most 
potential competitor for presidency 
1n 2004 

Rais said that in principle he 
agreed with the MUT's j1had declara- 
tion The US invasion of Afghanistan 
would not matter 1f 1t was based on 
solid evidence, but if the target of the 
attack 15 Kabul, and thousands of peo- 
ple fall victims to1t, Moslems all over 
the world would have to gear them- 
selves up to fight the US (Republika, 
2 October 2001) President Megawati 
eventually bad to compromise Indo- 
nesia’s support for the US, acommit- 
ment she had made to Bush on her visit 
to America a week after the incident 
In a speech delivered in the Istiglal 
Mosque, she stated that nobody, no 
group, not even a government, could 
be allowed to attack another country 
or people in the name of capturing an 
actor of violence (Kompas, 16 Octo- 
ber 2001) Many saw this as an indi- 
cation that the President had given into 
fundamentalist groups’ demands, 
which could seriously jeopardize 
US-Indonesia relations 


T. MUI naturally appreciated 
Megawati's critical stance vis-a-vis 
US policy in Afghanistan, and 15 
Executive Secretary, Din Syamsuddin, 
told the press that both the MUI and 
Megawati shared the same vision, 1 e , 
Indonesia should become an inde- 
pendent nation (notrelying on the US 
— my addition) (Kompas, 17 October 
2001) For Megawati, this seemed 
the best way available to escape a 
slippery and delicate situation She 
had to pacify the hardliners, and 
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explicitly, while atthe same time con- 
tinue working with the United States 
and the ASEAN neighbours to fight 
terrorism, albeit covertly and cau- 
tiously 


S. far, the House of Representa- 
tives has shownaconsiderable degree 
of reluctance 1n initiating an official 
debate on the proposed Bill on Terror- 
ism given the sensitive nature of the 
issue, as well as the strong resistance 
shown by pro-democratic groups 
These, strangely enough — as far as 
the Billis concerned —are in an uneasy 
‘alliance’ with fundamentalist groups 
who perceive the Bill asa direct threat 
to their activities and future existence 
Activists of both persuasions strongly 
suspect that the Bills proposed by the 
government as a substitute for the Ш- 
fated Bill on the State of Emergency, 
previously proposed but indefinitely 
suspended, again because of staunch 
resistance from many democratic 
elements in Indonesia 

The Billis also viewed as an out- 
come of US pressure on Indonesia to 
be more firm in fighting terrorism, 1n 
particular the local radical Islamic 
groups and movements that cannot 
be effectively shackled by the current 
penal code For Lasykar Jihad, Majelis 
Mujahidin, and the FPI, the passing of 
the Bill as a law would mean an end 
tothetrfree-ride on democracy's back 
andthebeginning ofthe government's 
heavy-handed clampdown on their 
activities, 

For many pro-democratic and 
civil society groups, 1f the Bill 1s app- 
roved by the House, it will be a night- 
mare come true since they have 
consistently beenagainst all repressive 
attempts by the government to silence 
the people, even if the voice silenced 
is that of the fundamentalists Even 
before the Bill has been approved, the 
government has already applied the 
term ‘terrorists’ to the Aceh Freedom 
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Movement (GAM - Gerakan Aceh 
Merdeka), which has been struggling 
to free Aceh, a province in north Suma- 
tra, fromthe republic 

Recently, two Indonesian natio- 
nals were arrested and imprisoned in 
the Philippines They were charged 
with smuggling dangerous arms and 
explosives to the Philippines with the 
intention of destroying some US tar- 
gets ın that country This added to the 
list of Indonesian nationals being tried 
1n foreign courts after Agus Budiman, 
who was earlier put on trial 1n the 
United States for providing one ofthe 


11 September hyackers with false . 


documents 


Te Indonesian nationals detained 
in the Philippines, Fathu: Rohman 
al-Gozhy and Agus Dwikarna, were 
proven guilty and severely punished 
Meanwhile, Agus Budiman was ac- 
quitted due to insufficient evidence, 
but still deported to Indonesia At the 
moment the Indonesian government 
and its Filipino counterpart are work- 
ing on a scheme to transfer inmates 
from the Philippines to Indonesia, as 
far as Indonesian nationals are con- 
cerned, without changing the verdict 
as well as the sentence issued by the 
Filipino court of law 

The impact of the series of arrests 
and trial of Indonesian nationals, 
both nationwide and internationally, 
should not be underestimated The 
US Embassy 1n Jakarta recently 
announced that the process of getting 
avisatoenterthe United States would 
require six to eight weeks, and there 
are stories of Indonesians with non- 
Christian names 1n their passports 
being deniedentry tothe US Accord- 
ing to some, it 15 difficult to even 
enter Singapore, though Indonesian 
nationals do not need visas to travel 
toany ASEAN country 

One must also think twice 
before travelling to Malaysia or the 


Philippines, since it 15 rumoured that 
both Fathur Rohman and Agus Dwi- 
karna wete victims of a secret frame- 
up by Indonesian Intelligence and 
Malaysian/Fuilipino police They be- 
came pawns to catch bigger fish — the 
key figures behind all the radical 
groups ın Indonesia who cannot be 
touched by the law until the Terrorism 
Billis passed The Bill would enable 
the security forces to bypass the law 
in order to clamp down on all sus- 
pected fundamentalist and terrorist- 
related groups and individuals 

The situation with regard to the 
United Statesremains ambiguous On 
the one hand, many people feel that the 
11 September attack has further dis- 
tanced Indonesia from the US since 
Indonesia has not taken any signifi- 
cantand concrete steps in battling ter- 
rorism within its own territory in 
comparison to what Malaysia, S1n- 
gapore, and the Philippines have 
demonstrated so far On the other 
hand, Colin Powell's recent visit to 
Indonesia, and his explicit commit- 
mentto the lifting ofthe US arms sales 
embargo 15 read by others as a strong 
indication of closer ties between the 
United States and Indonesia ın com- 
batting local terrorist groups 

The passing ofthe Terrorism Bill, 
viewed as one of the most undemo- 
cratic legislations by Indonesian civil 
society, maybe a desired outcome for 
both the Indonesian government, 
which is trying to restore its authority 
and power after a long crisis of legiti- 
macy, and the United States, which is 
more than eager to see that all ele- 
ments related to the international ter- 
rorist network useimg Indonesia as 
their safe haven are uprooted and 
eliminated 


i 11 September tragedy/attack 15 
apolysemic signifier whose meaning 
in the Indonesian context has become 
asite of struggle for different interests 


and groups For the Islamic hardlin- 
ers, itcame as a golden opportunity for 
demanding more power for Moslems, 
as well as pressing the Megawati 
Sukarnoputri administration to con- 
form to the Islamic agenda It was the 
post 11 September war preparations 
that provided the opportunity and the 
power to the hardliners, ironically at 
the expense of the lives of Moslem 
people of Afghanistan 


F. politicians, such as Amien Rais, 
the incident opened the door for gain- 
ing amore solid footing in the race for 
the presidency 1n 2004 by siding with 
the hardliners and openly undermin- 
ing Megawati, who represented the 
state's official position regarding the 
matter For economic players and the 
tourism industry, what mattered was 
notthe huge numbers who died in the 
11 September attack, nor the equally 
huge number of Afghan people who 
would become the casualties of US 
attack It was more profit and econo- 
mic gain that was at stake Any threat 
to US citizens living and working in 
Indonesia and any sign of weakness 
shown by Megawati in her position 
concerning the demand of the funda- 
mentalist groups would mean eco- 
nomic catastrophe and loss of profit 
On the other hand, a more com- 
plex signifying process can be dis- 
cerned in the media representation of 
the 11 September attack and its after- 
math Newspapers and magazines 
with an Islamic background demon- 
strated a highly critical but balanced 
view onthe many issues related to the 
attack (both on the WTC/Pentagon 
and on Afghanistan) Some even 
effectively managed to construct 
another face of Islam, one which was 
more understanding and compassion- 
ate than the negative one created by 
the hardliners This makes it difficult, 
1 not impossible, to accurately map 
the ideological stances of the Moslem 


press and distinguish them from the 
non-Moslem, although there are, of 
course, openly extreme Islamic pub- 
lications such as Sabilu, which never 
stop fuelling antagonism between 
Islam and anything considered un- 
Islamic 

It can be further argued that the 
Moslem press ш general made a Joint 
effort with the secular p.^ss in coun- 
tering the fundamentalist drive in 
Indonesia 1n the event of an attack 
by America When the US did attack 
Afghanistan, this could have fuelled 
real, violent internal conflict in Indo- 
nesia The press 1n general strongly 
questioned the wisdom of US policy 
concerning the matter, but also re- 
jected any attempt by hardline Islamic 
groups to manipulate the media to 
mobilize anger and hatred among 
Indonesian Moslems 


Loa media portrayal ofthe attack, 
however, was also successful in gene- 
rating a critical discourse against the 
United States with its unilateral ten- 
dency bordering on arrogance This 
was strengthened by the almostclose- 
door policy of the United States in 
terms of Indonesian nationals travel- 
ling to that country, which seems to be 
based on the conflation of Indonesia 
as the country with the largest Moslem 
population and as a fertile ground for 
terroristactivities Atthe moment, an- 
tagonism or at least scepticism to- 
wards the United States 1s quite strong, 
although it 1s not expressed 1n an 
overtly hostile demonstration, such as 
what happened right before the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan In the ASEAN 
context, the commotion has resulted 
ın some ill-feeling among many Indo- 
nesians towards their neighbours, 
even as official contact and coopera- 
tion has been intensified to optimize 
efforts to fight terrorism ın the region 

Finally, ıt can be said that thanks 
to the odd, uneasy, but effective ‘alli- 


ance’ between radical groups and p10- 
democratic elements, the Terrorism 
Billhassofarfailed to materialize, and 
this can be perceived as a victory for 
fundamentalistforces Lasykar Jihad, 
Majelis Mujahidin, the FPI, and other 
radical organizations are free to con- 
tinue their operations in the country, 
while the security forces remain pas- 
sive since there 1s not much they can 
do until they are able to convincingly 
prove that these groups are connected 
with or participating ın terrorism 
Various elements 1n Indonesia are 
apparently willing to unite, notwith- 
standing the fundamental differences 
that exist among them, 1n order to 
resist US efforts to mobilize against 
the waronterrorism through undemo- 
cratic means and thereby intervene in 
Indonesia's domestic affairs This 1s 
the least Indonesians can do after 
their total failure to stop the economic 
intervention and domination of US- 
affiliated world monetary bodies, 
such as the IMF and the World Bank 
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The Aftermath of 9/11 


In the 1990s, it became fashionable to think 
and talk about ‘exit strategies’ There can be 
no exi strategy in the war against terrorism 
Itis awar that will persist There is unlikely to 
be adecisiwe battle in this war An exit stra- 
tegy, therefore, will do us no good What we 
need san endurance strategy 


Richard Haass, 
Director, Policy Planning Staff, 
US Department of State, 13 September 2002 ! 


SOMETIMES, the humblest of press 
releases can tellus more about the true 
nature of the world we live ın than 
learned disquisitions on international 
politics On 21 August 2002, some 
three weeks before the firstanniversary 
of 9/11, the United States Embassy in 
New Delhi issued a ‘backgrounder’ 
titled "White House Criticizes Attack 


1 Richard N Haass, ‘Reflections a Year After 
September 11’ Reproduced in 'State's Hadss 
says none should be complacent about terror- 
ist threat’, U S Embassy press release, New 
Delhi, 16 September 2002 


A ‘regime change’ in 
international affairs 


SIDDHARTH VARADARAJAN 


on Iraqi Embassy ш Berlin’ An armed 
group of Iraqis in the German capital 
claiming to represent a hitherto un- 
known group, the Democratic Iraqi 
Opposition of Germany, had attempted 
to take control of the Iraqi embassy 
there ‘Actions like this takeover are 
unacceptable,’ White House press 
secretary Ari Fleischer was quoted as 
saying His concern was that ‘legiti- 
mate efforts’ to bring ‘regime change 
to Iraq’ were being ‘undermined’ by 
actions like these ‘At all times the 
American position is to support the 
rule of law, the rule of international 
law  Itis not acceptable to have 
takeovers of other nations’ embassies’ 
(emphasis added) 

Unmundful of the irony, Fleischer 
was asserting one of the defining prin- 
ciples of global order the way Wash- 
ington sees ıt That ın the post 9/11 
world, the US intends to establish a 
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monopoly over the use of force inter- 
nationally and that all other violence 
perpetrated by states or individuals 
1$ illegitimate so long as 1t does not 
fit in with US interests Hence, the 
attempted takeover of one Iraqi em- 
bassy 1s not acceptable but the take- 
over of the whole of Iraq (under the 
euphemism of ‘regime change’) by 
the Bush administration 1s considered 
consistent with the rule of interna- 
tional law 


T. catastrophe that occurred on 
9/11 has accentuated certain features 
of US policy already in evidence in the 
past decade and has also given rise to 
new and disturbing military doctrines 
which pose a great threat to 1nterna- 
tional peace and security However, 
the underlying thrust of US strategy 
remains that which was articulated 
in the early years of the first Clinton 
administration, namely to preventthe 
rise of global rivals 

The doctrine of *humanitarian 
intervention’, the eastward expansion 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
sation under a new strategic concept 
envisaging ‘out of area’ operations, 
the idea of ‘full spectrum dominance’, 
including the development of new 
and more lethal weapons of mass des- 
truction and missile defence, the 
aggressive promotion of US business 
interests abroad, the insertion of 
Washington as a ‘balancer’ in newer 
areas such as South Asiaeven as auto- 
nomous efforts at peacebuilding 
elsewhere (such as in the Koreas) are 
undermined by it — have all served to 
strengthen the projection of political, 
economie and military power by the 
US around the world 

With the collapse ofthe *border- 
less’ new economy bubble 1n the last 
years of the second Clinton adminis- 
tration bringing latent contradictions 
between the ‘old economy’ industries 
in the advanced capitalist countries to 
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the fore, American big business — 
especially in the energy and weapons 
sector—put ts money behind the '1s0- 
lationist' approach of George W 
Bush What 9/11 did was to resolve 
the tension between the ‘isolationism’ 
of the Bush administration and the 
economic and strategic need of the 
US to project power globally The cir- 
cle was squared by aggressive unila- 
teralism on every front — from the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, the 
Biological Weapons Convention and 
Missile Defence, to the Kyoto Proto- 
colonclimate change, steel tariffs and 
the International Criminal Court 9/11 
created the political space for Bush to 
declare that the US would do exactly 
as it pleased 


S. overwhelming 1s the strength 
and influence of the US today that 
other big countries find their ability to 
exert countervailing power severely 
curtailed Russia was forced to acqui- 
esce to Nato’s aggression against 
Yugoslaviain 1999, Russiaand China 
are helpless spectators of the expand- 
ing US presence in Central Asia, and 
the entire world 1s being corralled into 
supporting US aggression against 
Iraq despite knowing that the reason- 
ing put forward by the Bush admunis- 
tration 1s fraudulent, mendacious and 
self-serving Multilateral bodies like 
the United Nations are today at best 
able temporarily to stay the hand of the 
US, only to end up providing a ‘mul- 
tilateral’ cover to the unilateral exer- 
cise of US power 

It 1s against this backdrop that 
President Bush and his advisors 
have unveiled their doctrine of ‘pre- 
emptive war’ It 1s instructive to see 
how the arguments 1n favour of the 
use of force have evolved since 9/11, 
with the standard claim of the right to 
1ndividual and collective self-defence 
(invoked to justify the bombing of 
Afghanistan) giving way to a more 


expansive concept based on futu» 
threats arising from terrorism ar 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD 
In a speech delivered to the Intern. 
tional Institute for Strategic Studi 
1n London on 13 September 200 
Richard Haass elaborated on this ne 
doctrine 

“9/11 andits aftermath accelerated ne 
thinking that had already begun abo 
the limits of sovereignty Today w 
are on the cusp of a third adjustment» 
our thinking about sovereignty (aft: 
Rwandaand Kosovo) Classical notiot 
of deterrence have little relevance fi 
groups like Al Qaida, which have m 
constituencies to defend, no borde 
to protect, and no traditional nation. 
assets to preserve We need to a 
against these threats 

Similarly, deterrence and containme» 
may well prove inadequate for dea 
ing with Saddam Hussein, someon 
who has repeatedly violated his inte: 
national obligations and who 1s doin 
everything in his power to develop an 
conceal weapons of mass destructio! 
In this new international environmer 
where terrorism and WMD are inte: 
secting, we cannot allow aregime lik 
Saddam’ s to flout the demands of tk 
international community (T)h 
dangers of inaction outweigh the cos 
of action In these extreme circun 
stances, a strong case can be made fc 
preventive military action Z 


А... senior State Departme: 
official, Assistant Secretary of Sta 
for Political-Mihtary Affairs Linco. 
P Bloomfield, Jr ,toldaconferencec 
the "War on Terrorism' in Panis on 
September 2002, that European mi) 
tary institutions had to join the US 
being ‘more focused on a new kir 
of role, further from home and mo 
expeditionary 1n nature We could cc 


this concept 'projecting security 


2 Ibid 


ncethe key to reducing the threat of 

rror attacks on our homeland is to 

ippress the sources ofthe threatin the 
maces far from home where terrorists 
man and train '? 

This doctrine 1s sought to be 
-gitimised by references to the dan- 
er posed by terrorists acquiring or 
sing WMD, but the main targets are 
10se states outside the US sphere of 
ifluence which have — or are alleged 
have — weapons capabilities in 
xcess of what Washington believes 

«ey should possess President Bush 
lentified these countries in his State 
fthe Union speech in January 2002 
Леп he referred to Iraq, Iran and 

Worth Koreaas the ‘axis of evil’ 


$... Iraq presents the easiest tar- 
et ofthe three — both in political and 
ailitary terms — the Bush administra- 
«on and his apologists have begun a 
arefully orchestrated campaign to go 
o war against Baghdad Though the 
aternational community remains 
irmly opposed to any attack on Iraq, 
he US 1s likely eventually to have its 
vay, with, of course, disastrous con- 
equences for Asia and the world 

The one region where US policy 
5 in deep crisis 1s West Asia The 
letermination of the Palestinians to 
ша a genuinely independent state 
ias held firm despite all attempts by 
srael and the US to force a dishonour- 
ble compromise And in the Persian 
3ulf, the policy of ‘dual containment’ 
- which the US hoped would under- 
nine Iran and Iraq and help it to reas- 
ert full control overthe oil resources 
if the region — has been a signal fail- 
re Inaremarkably frank and incisive 
ssessment of ‘dual containment’, 
itephenC Pelletiere of the US Army 


Lincoln P Bloomfield, Jr , ‘Challenges in the 
'ost-9/11 World’ Reproduced 1n ‘State’s 
iloomfield says terror attacks changed secu- 
ty focus’, U S Embassy press release, New 
delhi, 16 September 2002 


WarCollege has arguedthatthe policy 
failed because ‘it does not respect 
the principle of power balancing "The 
idea of balance was intrinsic to George 
Kennan's notion of containment 
Pelletiere writes ‘Kennan ar- 
gued that the Soviet Union and the 


United States, inasmuchas both were : 


superpowers, had everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by going to war 
with each other What Kennan was 
expressing was the concept of balanc- 
ing — the idea that, in the world of 
international politics, a proper balance 
could be struck between potential 
adversaries and this would produce a 
stable situation which could be pro- 
longed foran indefinite period ' Inthe 
case of the Gulf, however, the US 
*confronted hostile states Iran and 
Iraq with what amounted to a diktat — 
the two either give 1n completely to 
America's desires, remaking them- 
selves as the United States required, 
or Washington would simply keep up 
the sanctions until they did '^ 


D... ensuring the continuance 
of crippling economic sanctions on 
Iraq for more than a decade and try- 
ing its best to weaken Iran's oil indus- 
try, the US has not managed to have 
its way with either country Instead of 
abandoning the failed policy of con- 
tainment, the US administration 1s 
using the opportunity provided to it by 
9/11 to up the ante Where Bush Sr 
cavilled at marching on to Baghdad, 
‘regime change’ 15 now part of the 
explicit military goal of his son’s 
presidency 

It 1s clear that the Persian Gulf 
will soon be home to an enormous, 
permanent garrison and there 1s 
even talk of shifting the US military’s 
Central Command (Centcom) from 


4 StephenC Pelletiere, ‘Landpowerand Dual 


Containment Rethinking America’s Policy in 
the Gulf’ US Army War College, Carlisle 
Barracks, November 1999 


Florida to its ‘natural home’ on the 
Arabian peninsula If Washington 
has its way ın Iraq, Iran will be the next 
target for ‘regime change’ Other 
countries which either seek to develop 
better weapons to defend themselves 
or are accused by the US of trying to 
do so could come into firing range In 
the event of political instability in 
Saudi Arabia, that country too could 
become a frontline state 1n the shift- 
ing ‘war onterror’ 


A. the same time, the doctrine of 
preventive war need not be applicable 
only to situations created by terrorism 
and weapons of mass destruction 
Anything, anywhere 1n the world 
which has a potential to 1mpact nega- 
tively on US national security, can see 
diktats and ultimatums being issued 
‘In the wake of 9/11,’ says Haass, 
‘Americans recognise that what hap- 
pens "out there" can have a major 
effect on their lives A failed state in 
Central Asia, the curriculum 1n reli- 
gious schools ın Pakistan, lawlessness 
1n the Andes, drug trafficking in Cen- 
tral Asia, instability in Africa—all have 
the potential to affect US national 
security We now understand that 
even ІЁ we choose not to engage with 
the world, 1t will engage with us, and 
not always in welcome ways Asa 
result, thereis much greater American 
willingness to commit resources to 
national security and to use them ' 

Armed with a greater ‘willing- 
ness to commit resources to national 
security’ and ‘full spectrum domi- 
nance’ 1n military technology, the US 
1s now giving itself a full spectrum of 
potential situations ш which it can use 
its enormous power This 15, after all, 
going to be a war that Haass assures 
us will persist forever, and from which 
the US intends to have no exit strategy 
Unless, of course, the American peo- 
ple succeed 1n bringing about regime 
change 
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The real threat 


ROLAND G SIMBULAN 


The Aftermath of 9/11 


STATE terror in Asia has long been 
used to fightterror War has long been 
pursued as a strategy against terror in 
Asia, and the war against ‘terrorism’ 
has always been made an excuse to 
promote militarist and authoritarian 
dictatorships,supporting western 
expansionist, strategic andeconomic 
objectives 

Inthe Philippines today after 11 
September 2001, there are indications 
that in the name of a ‘war on terror’, 
we are again lapsing into authoritari- 
anism and becoming a police state 
The government of President Gloria 
Macapagal-Arroyo 15 riding on the 
coat tails of the United States, which 
in its declaration of war against 
international terrorism, has launched 
repressive acts at home and abroad 
against its perceived enemies The 
consequences are grim and chilling 
forcountries like the Philippines 

The government of the United 
States 1s rounding up and detaining 


thousands of immigrants, identified 
through racial profiling, without due 
process and detaining them for secret 
trials The USA Patriot Act (Uniting 
and Strengthening America by Pro- 
moting Appropriate Tools Required to 
Intercept and Obstrüct Terrorism), 1s 
waging war without limits of time and 
space and has introduced new police 
state restrictions threatening the very 
right of Americans to dissent The 350 
page USA Patriot Act was signed into 
law on 26 October 2001, perhaps the 
fastest piece of American legislation 
ever to be passed into law! 

On 13 November 2001, Presi- 
dent Bush issued a ‘Military Order, 
Detention, Treatment and Trial of Cer- 
tain non-Citizens in the War Against 
Terrorism’ authorizing the indefinite 
detention and trial of non-US citizens, 
‘whose identities shall be determined 
by the President from time to time 1n 
writing, before secret military tribu- 
nals where the principles of law and 


the rules of evidence generally reco g- 
nized in the trial of criminal cases in 
US district courts do not apply '! As 
early as 1996, the United States had 
already enacted the Anti-Terrorism 
and Effective Death Penalty Act 
(AEDPA)andthe Illegal Immigration 
Reform and Immigrant Responsibi- 
lity Act (ITRIRA), though the perpe- 
trator of the Oklahoma bombing, the 
ostensible proximate reason for the 
legislations, was ahomegrown mem- 
ber of a local racist militia 


T. hollow promise of safety and 
security has stifled the right to ques- 
поп апа агпсшаїе The very freedoms 
and liberties that democratic govern- 
ments clam to be fighting for are today 
being eroded Pre-criminals and pre- 
terrorists 1n the United States and 
overseas can now be arrested and 
imprisoned by President Bush's bor- 
derless armed forces (a development 
foreseen perhaps by the Spielberg 
film “Minority Report’ where persons 
who have yet to commit a crime are 
promptly rounded up) on mere suspi- 
zion that they are about to commit acts 
of terrorism 

The Philippines 1s one of the 
nany countries around the world suf- 
‘ering from similar policies that are 
he consequence of the September 11 
vents The New York Times observed 
hat the Philippines recently hosted 
the largest single deployment of US 
пагу might outside Afghanistan ?? 
tıs being made to violate 1ts own 
-onstitution to make way for Philip- 
1ne-US ‘“Balikatan’ military exer- 
ases which are ın fact field operations 
ncombat zones 


Laura W Murphy, Director of ACLU Wash- 
agton National Office, cited in "USA Patriot 
ict Boosts Government Powers while Cutting 
sack on Traditional Checks and Balances’, 
IN ACLU Legislative Analysis 

Enc Scmutt, ‘US-Philippine Command May 
ignal War’s Nex Phase’, The New York Times, 
6 January 2002 


Now, Filipinos are being decei- 
ved with an unconstitutional military- 
to-military ‘accounting agreement’ 
(or arrangement) like the Mutual 
Logistics Support Agreement (MLSA) 
that will allow the setting up of US 
military facilities and infrastructure to 
house US military supplies, logistical 
depots and refuelling installations, 
armaments and other weapons of 
mass destruction These logistics and 
supplies will be meant for US military 
operations in the Philippines as also to 
use the Philippines as a staging area 
against countries like Iraq, Iran, North 
Korea, and other enemies of the 
United States in the predominantly 
Muslim countries of Southeast Asia 
like Indonesia and Malaysia ? 


T. "waronterrorism' has intensified 
the deception of our people in secret 
‘accounting’ agreements like the 
MLSA in consonance with so-called 
Joint military exercises The Mutual 
Logistics and Support Agreement 
(MLSA) which 1s currently being 
rushed for formal signing, 1s the Pen- 
tagon's logical follow-up to the 1999 
Visiting Forces Agreement or VFA 
The MLSA 15 not just about logistics 
and other military hardware that the 
US wants to stockpile 1n the Philip- 
pines foruse by American forces Itis 
equally about the setting up of facili- 
ties, structures and infrastructure to 
*house' US war material needed for 
frontline operations 1n Asia and the 
Middle East 

Forthe Philippine government, 
this 1s a necessary document to allow 
the US to re-establish foreign military 
facilities, even though these are 
banned under the Philippine Consti- 


3 Roland G Simbulan, ‘US Policy inAsia and 
the State of Philippine-US Security Relations ° 
Paper presented before the Inaugural Assem- 
bly of the Asian Peace Alliance, University 
of the Philippines, Quezon City, 29 August- 
1 September 2002 


tution The VFA had already given 
the go-signal for the entry of ‘foreign 
military troops’ under the guise of joint 
military exercises All these point to 
the reversal of the Philippines’ deci- 
sion to dismantle all US military bases 
onits territory 1n 1991, and the full res- 
toration of US military presence in 
the Philippines, but this time using 
the entire country as one big military 
base! 

Although Balikatan military 
exercises have been resumed after the 
ratification of the 1999 Visiting Forces 
Agreement, a shift ın the orientation 
and implementation of Balikatan 
exercises has occurred after 11 Sep- 
tember2001 Balikatan, with US Spe- 
cial Operations Forces deploying 660 
men, conducted their military exer- 
cises in the Basilan and Zamboanga 
war zones last February-July 2002, 
this time with live targets in actual 
military operations using as pretext 
the Abu Sayyaf, a kidnap-for-ransom 
band with no current established 
links with the Al Qaeda or Osama Bin 
Laden 


A... during the course of these 
operations, Muslims and so-called 
Arab looking persons are being picked 
up and interrogated 1n warrantless 
arrests, oreven threatened with Davao 
City Mayor Duterte's ‘final solution’ 
ofextra-legal killings of suspected ter- 
rorists and criminals Duterte was 
recently appointed by Arroyoas Presi- 
dential Adviser on Peace and Order 
Soon, critical thought, resistance to 
injustice and speaking out against the 
machinery of war and repression 
could well be defined as ‘terrorism’ 
or 'association with terrorism', as 1s 
already happening ın many parts of 
the United States, especially against 
Arab, Muslim and South Asian immi- 
grants 

Does the era of witetapping and 
e-mail tapping for purposes of politi- 
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cal control mean that we are develop- 
ing into a full-fledged ‘strong state’, 
or ‘strong Republic’? And for whom? 
Forthe US corporate elite (e g , oil and 
gas industry and weapons manufac- 
turers) and their Filipino counterparts 
in power at times of economic, social 
and political crisis? 


There are strong indications that the 
Philippines 1s now becoming a labo- 
ratory foranew type of militarization 
being directed and advised by a bor- 
derless US military Recent events 
in Southern Luzon, especially in the 
island of Mindoro, could show thatan 
Operation Phoenix-type of operation 
may be taking place Within a span of 
one year, mostly after 11 September 
2001, 20 local coordinators of the pro- 
gressive political party of the Philip- 
pine left, the Bayan Muna, including 
its provincial coordinator, were assas- 
sinated The US-trained and armed 
Philippine military has intensified its 
counterinsurgency campaign against 
New People's Army guerrillas and 
against the political infrastructure of 
the National Democratic Front (NDF) 
which operates in 60 of the country's 
79 provinces 

This 1s reminiscent of the most 
secret and deadly US covertoperation 
in Vietnam where the US launched a 
massive assassination campaign 
against what ıt believed was the *poli- 
tical infrastructure’ of the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam as 
well as local leaders and local officials 
known to sympathize with the Viet- 
namese resistance Between 25,000 
and 30,000 civilians in South Viet- 
nam, mostly non-combatants, were 
lateracknowledged by the CIA to have 
been liquidated in the US-directed 
Operation Phoenix which had the 
objective to ‘disrupt and destroy 
enemy assets ' 

More and more, the Bush admı- 
nistration will increase its support of 
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military technology to the Armed 
Forces of the Philippines (АЕР), lay- 
ing the groundwork forthe expansion 
of US-Philippine military coopera- 
tion This 1s all designed to prepare 
more US-created Philippine army 
counterinsurgency units directed by 
US SEALS and Ranger advisers and 
trainers to operate all over the coun- 
try against homegrown ‘terrorists’ 
We can expect more US special forces 
to be directly involved 1n counter- 
insurgency missions, including moni- 
toring and intelligence missions, most 
ofthem secret 

The MLSA willallow the US to 
set up radar facilities on Philippine 
soil to detect ‘terrorist’ and ‘insurgent’ 
activity, both armed and unarmed 
Some ofthese sites may be located on 
Philippine army installations, but will 
be manned by US military personnel 
and US ‘civilian technicians’ as they 
are allowed under the Visiting Forces 
Agreement * 


О. country 1s facing a serious 
dilemma In the US preparations to 
strike at Iraq, the pro-US stance ofthe 
Philippine government has placed it 
in aserious quandary Ithas good dip- 
lomatic ties with Iraq as well as with 
the two other nations demonized by 
Bush'sreferenceto the ‘axis of evil’— 
Iran and North Korea If the Philip- 
pines allows the active use of its terri- 
tory by US military forces against Iraq 
for instance, can we ask the country in 
question not to enter into this war 
against us or target the Filipino con- 
tract workers on its soil? Further, US 
planes striking or bombing civilian 
targets in Iraq may also cause casual- 
ties among Filipino contract workers, 
major contributors to the neat US$ 7 
billion annual remittances by overseas 
Filipinos Locally, the Philippine gov- 
4 Department of Foreign Affairs (Philip- 


pines), Visiting Forces Agreement (1999), 
GPO, 2001 


ernment is faced with the prospect of 
a complete scuttling of the ongoing 
peace talks with the National Demo- 
cratic Front after the US included this 
organization, as well as the Commu- 
nist Party of the Philippines and the 
New People's Army, 1n its list of “For- 
eign Terrorist Organizations’ (FTOs) 


W. must expect that as political 


and civil dissent increases in the light 
of our economic crisis, given the con- 
tinuing neglect of rural areas by the 
state, a non-existent rule of law, anda 
lack of economic infrastructure and 
opportunity, the army and police will 
undertake a more active role in deal- 
ing with civil unrest which will be 
treated as ‘terrorist inspired’ or ‘terror- 
ist infiltrated’ The military will be 
more concerned with defending the 
state from within than from outside 
We will witness changes 1n our laws 
and legislation in the form of anti- 
terrorism acts and resurrected or 
rehashed anti-subversion laws will 
serve as the legal basis for the ‘strong 
republic’ or ‘strong state’ based on 
legalized repression 

Already, a total of eight pro- 
posed anti-terrorist bills have been 
filed ın the Philippine Congress two 
bills 1n the Senate (Senators Lacson 
and Barbers) and six ın the House of 
Representatives (Congresswoman 
Imee Marcos, et al) The proposed 
bills are either using the USA Patriot 
Act as their model or Singapore's 
Internal Security Act (ISA), and as 
such, are highly objectionable because 
of their serious implications for fun- 
damental civil and political rights 
These proposed anti-terrorist bills in 
the Philippines are still at the congres- 
sional committee level, but we can 
already predict the kind of repressive 
provisions they will contain, consi- 
dering that they emulate the most 
repressive aspects of recent legisla- 
tion in the United States and the long- 


notorious Internal Security Act (ISA) 
of Singapore 

Since US assistance will be over- 
whelmingly military 1n nature, it will 
only extend a failed strategy against 
insurgency and rebellion US military 
trainers believe that their offer, in the 
formof warfighting skills and sophis- 
ticated technology, to their Philip- 
pine counterparts can defeat the less 
sophisticated guerrilla army of the 
poorinthecountryside Morethan any 
military solution — whether foreign or 
local— we must find solutions to mass 
poverty and social injustice through a 
healthy and pluralistic political pro- 
cess and an empowered citizenry, 
rather than rely on military force and 
authoritarianism We cannot have res- 
urrected Hitlers or Marcoses crying 
wolfandeating the flock themselves 

Inall likelihood state barbarism 
will be answered by the people’s con- 
certed and united action The victory 
of people’s revolutions and uprisings 
shows that when the state becomes ty- 
rannical, even the most vicious repres- 
sion using the most advanced 
technology cannot safeguard it Soon, 
all the propaganda about the threat 
of terrorism will fade out as people 
realize that the wolf who cries wolf is 
their true enemy, and what will be left 
will be an authoritarian instrument, 
the military and police forces, whose 
basic function 1s really to protect the 
existing social order for the well- 
entrenched economic and political 
elite 

Ironically free market globaliza- 
tion will soon see the rise of what the 
Russian philosopher Nikolai Bukharin 
predicted forcapitalism ‘Thus arises 
the final type of contemporary robber 
state, an iron organization which enve- 
lopes the living body of society ın its 
grasping paws It is a new Leviathan 
before which the fantasy of Thomas 
Hobbes seems child's play ' 

The threat of a police state ts 
now with us 
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Towards post-hegemony 


JOHAN SARAVANAMUTTU 


The Aftermath of 9/11 


THERE are usually two perspectives 
on the terror attacks on New York's 
World Trade Centre, now commonly 
referred to as ‘9/11’ The first holds 
that 9/11 was a transformative event 
of egregious proportions and that 
international relations and politics 
will never remain the same hence- 
forth The second accepts that while 
9/11 was a major political event, it did 
not alter world politics ın any signifi- 
cant way and indeed merely symbol- 
ised what was already an anarchic 
global system 

The essay by Robert Cooper on 
‘the postmodern state’ (2002) is one 
that tries to profile the first kind of per- 
spective and unabashedly argues for 
a ‘new imperialism’ as a prerogative 
of western foreign policy post-9/11 
Cooper argues that the ‘postmodern’ 
European interstate system 1s a crea- 
ture of modern civilization and, in some 
sense, represents a post-hegemonic 
break with the balance of power and 
Cold War politics of the past However, 
he fails (nor does he want) to suggest 
any truly universal and non-ethnocen- 
tric approach to post-hegemony 

In my view, not much has really 
changedsince9/1] Thiseraisnomore 
‘postmodern’ than that of the Cold War 
when US hegemony dominated world 


politics and economy but saw resist- 
ance in the form of the communist bloc 
and a bloc of Third World nonaligned 
countries Today, with the collapse of 
communism and the nonaligned 
movement, globalisation has ushered 
in, as Cooper rightly posits, a ‘volun- 
tary’ economic imperialism under the 
aegis of the developed zone of North 
America and Europe and a security 
order dominated almost exclusively 
by the US, especially post 9/11 

My interest, therefore, 1s how 
the project of ‘post-hegemony’ can be 
further advanced, given the current 
constellation of global political forces 
This essay, however, will not deal with 
economics Rather, I want to borrow 
from Robert Cox his notion of post- 
hegemony and see how we may be 
able to move in such a trajectory To 
quote Cox ‘Can there be distinct, thriv- 
Ing macro-societies, each with its 
own solidarity, each pursuing a dis- 
tinct telos, which could coexist 
through a Supra-1ntersubjectivity? 
This supra-intersubyectivity would 
haveto embody principles of coexist- 
ence without necessarily reconcil- 
ing differences in goals’ (Cox, 1996, 
p 168) 

Following Cox, I believe that the 
project of post-hegemony in contem- 


porary terms involves more than 
unseating the United States, the puta- 
tive hegemon of global relations today, 
from its perch of supreme power 
While the 9/11 eventitself was clearly 
aimed at denting the power of the 
hegemon, most would agree that its 
immediate impact has been to arrogate 
even more global unilateral power to 
the US in its so-called war against ter- 
rorism However, the event has also 
unleashed a series of ramifications at 
various regional and national levels 
which has made the project of post- 
hegemony rather more complex and 
the programmes of counter-hegemony 
even more tortuous 

This essay tries to reflect on 
recent events from the perspective of 
Southeast Asia to see how political 
developments may or may not be 
contributing to the project of post- 
hegemony It then tries to identify the 
imperatives for putting us back on 
the trajectory of post-hegemony 


P... developments and events 
in Southeast Asia preceding 9/11 1ndi- 
cated that much seemed to be hap- 
pening by way of counter-hegemonic 
developments, especially after the 
financial crisis of 1997/98 Tumultu- 
ous events 1n Indonesia had brought 
about the end to one of the longest dic- 
tatorships of modern history and the 
Reformasi movementalso ultimately 
propelled the independence of East 
Timor, an event long-awaited by glo- 
bal civil society Such were the trans- 
formative impulses generated by the 
post-Cold War environment in the 
region that constructivism of the Asso- 
ciation of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) also seemed to be at an 
optimal degree by the early 2000s 
Not only had the ASEAN bro- 
ught about a rapprochement of capi- 
talist and cómmunist states within 
its fold, and thus puta seal onthe Cold 
War, the regional body was now famo- 


usly in a ‘constructive engagement’ 
with the rogue regime of Myanmar, its 
tenth and last member Furthermore, 
ASEAN’s sponsorship of the 23- 
member ASEAN Regional Forum on 
Security seemed just like the right sort 
of open instrumentality to deal with 
the post-Cold War environment in 
Asia-Pacific 


Б 1$ notto say thatthe region 
was without its festering insurgencies 
of political Islam, economic problems 
and persistent underdevelopment, all 
exacerbated by the financial crisis and 
meltdown of 1977-98 But here again 
the financial crisis, 1n a sense, also 
helped to dismantle certain sorts of 
political-economic hegemonies The 
so-called East Asian ‘miracle’ econo- 
mies were struck a mortal blow and the 
highly touted formula of success of the 
authoritarian (Asian values) develop- 
mental state was severely punctured 
Along with this came a debunking 
of the notion that ‘performance legi- 
timacy’ could be a real substitute for 
political legitimacy The Suharto 
regime was a classic instance of this 
shift where the *KKN' (corruption, 
cronyism, nepotism) regime, spawned 
by Suharto’s developmental state, 
faced a monumental collapse 

In Malaysia, the Reformasi 
movement was unable to immediately 
unseat the powers-that-be and the 
somewhat effective leadership of 
Mahathrr, but it nonetheless led to the 
emergence of a much stronger oppo- 
sition against his rule Some would 
now argue that Mahathir’s highly 
unconscionable and unpopular mea- 
sure of vilifying and subsequently 
causing the incarceration of his deputy, 
Anwar Ibrahim, was ultimately res- 
ponsible forthe premier’s recent deci- 
sion to leave the political stage by 
October 2003 It seems to me that the 
general lesson of the episode of eco- 
nomic and financial volatility of the 


late '90s 1s that economic success 
or performance can never be a pana- 
cea or substitute for the absence of 
accountability and genuine political 
legitimacy 

Then came 9/11 The event has 
unleashed yet another set of political 
legitimacy questions for Southeast 
Asia Secular political regimes have 
always been the order of the day for 
most of Southeast Asia and while 
democratisation may have been given 
a fillip by the 1mpact of the economic 
crisis, anew challenge has also reared 
its head since 9/11 that of political 
Islam 


F. decades now political Islam 
has been simmering in the cauldron 
of Southeast Asian politics Paradoxi- 
cally, the global counter-hegemonic 
event of 9/11 has brought the struggles 
of political Islam to the fore and into 
clearer relief than ever before Let me 
take just two striking examples from 
the region — the perennial struggle of 
the Moros and Acehnese for inde- 
pendence and an Islamic state 

The Bangsa Moro struggle for 
statehood 1n the southern islands of 
the Philippines dates back more than 
300 years to the 16th century when 
they first resisted Spanish colonisa- 
tion and then American imperialism 
for almost half a century In the con- 
temporary period resistance to the 
Philippine government has persisted 
right through the 1950s till today The 
initial struggle was foran Islamic state 
but developments, especially since 
the 1970s, have seen the Moro Natio- 
nal Liberation Movement led by 
Nur Misuan, settle for Bangsa Moro 
autonomy inside the Republic of the 
Philippines 

However, the other significant 
player, the Moro Islamic Liberation 
Front (MILF) persists in its quest for 
an independent Islamic state, even 1Ё 
outside of the Philippines Although 
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other groups have also been active in 
the past, political Islam has been 
pushed to the brink by the militant Abu 
Sayyaf group which has carried out 
dramatic kidnappings and killings in 
recent years 

While the Fidel Ramos govern- 
ment went some distance in peace 
negotiations with the MNLF and suc- 
ceeded in setting up an Autonomous 
Region of Muslim Mindanao(ARMM) 
anda Regional Consultative Commis- 
sion (RRC) to draft the legislation for 
the ARMM, the process was deeply 
flawed not only because the MILF 
did not participate 1n ıt, but when the 
required plebiscite was held in 1989, 
only four of the 13 provinces and none 
of the nine cities proposed by the 
ARRM, were involved 


A new process was set 1n motion 
by the Fidel Ramos administration 
since 1992 culminating in the Peace 
Agreement of September 1996 bet- 
ween the Philippine government and 
the MNLF Unfortunately, the Peace 
Agreement involved no other Moro 
liberation groups, 1n particular, the 
MILF Meanwhile, Nur Misuari and 
the MNLF have been sidelined in the 
new efforts by the Gloria Macapagal- 
Arroyo administration entering into 
a peace accord and negotiations with 
the MILF The situation is further com- 
plicated by the presence of American 
troops in Southern Philippines since 
9/1] ın the hunt-down for Abu Sayyaf 
militants 

The Aceh struggle for an Isla- 
mic state seems even more intract- 
able since no peace process has been 
put on track Situated at the north- 
western most part of the island of 
Sumatra in Indonesia, Aceh was a 
veritable centre of Islamic civilisation 
from the early 17th century onwards 
until Dutch subjugation was more 
or less imposed by the turn of the 20th 
century 
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Continued resistance to Dutch 
rule was manifested ın outbreaks 
of violence throughout Aceh in the 
1910s, 1920s and 1930s However, 
during the Dutch period, Islamic edu- 
cation through madrasahs flourished 
and during the Second World War the 
Persatuan Ulama Seleruh Aceh (All- 
Aceh Scholars’ Association) consi- 
derably expanded its activities and 
influence By the time the Dutch and 
leaders of the new Indonesian Repub- 
lic were ready to negotiate independ- 
ence in 1949, Aceh was virtually an 
autonomous region 

Though the sympathetic interim 
government of Sumatra established 
a new province of Aceh in place of 
the military region of the war, the new 
Indonesian Republic refused to recog- 
nise this arrangement and ended 
Aceh’s autonomy 1n 1950 Subse- 
quently, the ‘Darul Islam’ (house of 
Islam) challenge to Indonesian panca- 
sila secularism by Javanese Muslims 
provided a good basis for Aceh to join 
inthe failed Sumatran-based rebellion 
against the Indonesian Republic in 
1953 


l, the aftermath of Reforması poli- 
tics and Suharto's ouster, the Aceh 
struggle for independence has perhaps 
been given a new lease of life GAM, 
headed by Hassan Tiro, who lives in 
exile in Sweden, 1s said to now com- 
mand a force of several hundred thou- 
sand soldiers AGAM splinter faction, 
called MP-GAM (Majelis Pemerin- 
tahan Gerakan Aceh Merdeka), 1s led 
by Don Zulfahri aka Don Malindo, 
reportedly based 1n Thailand MP- 
GAM favours Islamic Democracy 
rather than an Islamic Sultanate pre- 
sumably favoured by Hassan Tiro, a 
direct descendant ofthe Aceh royalty 
A new group called Referendum 
Information Centre (SIRA) has also 
been formed under the leadership of 
the students Its demands that Jakarta 


permit a referendum on Aceh’s inde- 
pendence 

Former PresidentAbdurrahman 
Wahid’s conciliatory, though ineffec- 
tive, approach towards Aceh 15 likely 
to be replaced by a more hardline 
stance by the new President, Mega- 
май Sukarnoputri It1s unlikely that 
any new policies will assuage the 
angst created by the mounting levels 
of violence and death oraccommodate 
any demand for an Acehnese future 
that 1s not locked into the Indonesian 
Republic It 1s patently clear that the 
national policy and strategy of Indo- 
nes.an ‘unity in diversity! , whether of 
the New Order or present order, has 
comprehensively failed ın Aceh 


bou political Islam also got 
a boost from 9/11 1n the sense that 
Islamic contenders for national power 
are now better poised for political suc- 
cess Let me take the case of Malay- 
sia To be sure, the immediate impact 
of 9/11 was to allow the Malaysian 
government to instantly crack down 
on so-called extremist Islamic ele- 
ments, thereby enhancing and refur- 
bishing a ‘national security’ state One 
of the first acts by the government 
after 9/11 was to arrest 14 KMM 
(Malaysian Mujahidin Group) mem- 
bers under the repugnant Internal 
Security Act (ISA) in April 2002 No 
evidence was given for the existence 
of such an organisation nor had it ever 
been mentioned 1n the past by govern- 
ment or police spokespersons 
Despite this open admission of 
the presence of a militant Islamic 
group, the government was at great 
pains to deny that Malaysia was ever 
used as an important site for meetings 
by Islamic terrorist cells In point of 
fact, at least one of those involved in 
9/11 had been seen in the country 
some time before the incident The 
government arrests may have gone 
down well with the general public but 


cut little 1ce with the Islamic oppo- 
sition 

More importantthan the strenu- 
ous efforts of the Mahathir govern- 
ment to distance itself from any hint 
of supporting terrorism! has been its 
contest with the Islamic party, PAS, 
forsupporters and votes In hiseager- 
nessto *uptheante' vis-a-visthe oppo- 
sition, Mahathir made the stunning 
annojyncement on 29 September 2001 
that Malaysia was ‘already an Islamic 
state’ thereby suggesting that ıt was 
unnecessary for PAS to ask for such 
astate In fact, the Malaysian Consti- 
tution merely states that Islam 1s the 
‘official’ religion and freedom of 
worship and religion 1s guaranteed 
Indeed, the first head ofthe Malaysian 
Judiciary, the late Tun Mohamed Suf- 
fian, in a judgement had already ruled 
that Malaysia was a ‘secular state’ 


A recent test of Muslim support for 
UMNO came on 18 July 2002, after 
the passing away of PAS’s President 
Fadzil Noor, when both the Malay rul- 
ing party (UMNO) and PAS had to 
contest two by-elections, fora federal 
anda state seat, previously held by the 
PAS president PAS won the state seat 
by 508 votes and UMNO the federal 
seat by a mere 283 votes 1n two pre- 
dominant Malay constituencies The 
writing on the wall for UMNO was 
clear, that the Islamic party continues 
to command at least half of the Mus- 
lim support in the country 

The challenge becomes even 
more serious when one considers that 
PAS, which now controls two state 
legislatures, has introduced an enact- 
ment of criminal Syariah (Islamic) 





1 Theefforts included the meeting of Mahathir 
with George W Bush in Washington, D C in 
June 2002 and Mahathir's hosting of the 52- 
member Organisation of Islamic Countries 
meeting in Kuala Lumpur ın early April where 
the attempt to get agreement on the definition 
of ‘terrorism’ met with no success 


law 1n both these states, 1n one case 
just priortothetwo by-elections The 
passing of the Hudud and Qisas Bill 
1n Terengganu has been the subject 
of heated debate by women's groups 
and other civil forces and UMNO 
has indirectly encouraged criticism 
of the Terengganu action However, 
the by-election results show that PAS 
has not suffered any major loss of 
support for its policy 


| t would seem that in the struggle for 
post-hegemony one must confront 
hegemonies of various kinds The post 
9/11 world, all would agree, has once 
again brought to the fore the military 
and political might of the foremost 
hegemon with the prospect of more 
US unilateralism in world politics 1n 
the years to come However, whether 
we have arrived at a unipolar era 
remains highly contestable Ibelieve 
thereare sufficient putative hegemons 
and would-be hegemons in various 
regional situations — 1n Europe, in the 
Indian subcontinent and in the Asia 
Pacific — to counter purported US uni- 
polarity today and in the future 

More important 1s that the post 
9/11 world will witnesses the chal- 
lenge of political Islam 1n various 
regional and national contexts We 
have seen that national states which 
are unreflexive, unresponsive and 
msensitive to minority Muslim popu- 
lations do so only at their peril and face 
the perpetual prospect of instability 
Conversely, Muslim majority states 
that are insensitive to the presence 
of non-Muslim minorities are also 
doomed to step into an untenable 
political future, given the presence 
of non-Muslims in their midst 

А post-hegemonic trajectory for 
the post 9/11 world cries out for the 
recognition of certain global realities 
of the changing world, which at the 
same time must place enough faith in 
human agency to institute appropriate 


post-hegemonic programmes on varı- 
ous fronts of multicultural struggles 

Let me end this essay with three broad 
propositions forchange 

* That the so-called war against terror- 
ism, which essentially targets politi- 
cal Islam, rides roughshod over the 
injustices perpetrated by the current 
globalised world order ın which a 
hegemonic ‘West’ still dictates the 
terms of social, political and econo- 
mic engagement 1n most societies 

The underlying problems of econo- 
mic, Social and political 1njustice 
across the globe cannot be ‘fixed’ by 
anew imperialism 

* That virtually all territorial states (or 
so-called nation states) are multi- 
ethnic, multi-religious and multi- 
cultural in composition and differ on 
these ontological dimensions only by 
degrees and thus the imperative for 
multicultural political practices 1s 
self-evident and axiomatic Models of 
multicultural practices in liberal 
states, while addressing the problem, 
are flawed on ethnocentric grounds, 
as exhibited in intellectual positions 
such as Cooper's 

* That the imperative for majority and 
minority ethnic, religious and cultural 
communities to negotiate democratic 
and inter-communal political frame- 
works of coexistence 1s ever more 
urgent Such negotiations have to be 
accomplished without the interven- 
tion, imposition or the political manı- 
pulation of hegemonic global forces 
and powers 
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In opposition to war against iraq 


RICHARD FALK 


The Aftermath of 9/11 


NOW thatPresident Bush has put the 
argument for preemptive war against 
Iraq before the United Nations as the 
centerpiece of the war against terror- 
ism, 1t becomes a matter of national 
urgency to consider the merits and 
drawbacks of tbis position. I believe 
that threatening a preemptive war 
against Iraq represents a momentous 
failure of American foreign policy, 
whetherconsidered from the perspec- 
tive of international law, international 
morality, or naüonal interest, and so 
does the rest of the world, including 
many of America's closest allies 
Theevidentinsistence on 1nitiat- 
ing such a war in the face of this inter- 
national opposition would likely lead 
to further anti-Americanism overseas 
and might even ignite a grassroots 
revolt against US unilateralism It 
may still not be too late, but if this slide 
toward adisastrous war is to be averted, 
the American people must become 
quickly aroused and vocal in their 
opposition before it gets underway 


* This article first appeared in the 13 Septem- 
ber edition of LA Weekly Reprinted with the 
author's permission 


So far, the domestic debate on 
the war has barely touched on the core 
issues In June, after months of passi- 
vity, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, despite a Democratic 
chair, Senator Joe Biden, finally orga- 
nized hearings deferential to the presi- 
dent that accepted as a premise the 
desirability of regime change for 
Iraq, and confined inquiry to matters 
of feasibility and costs No genuine 
critics of the war policy were invited 
to participate in these hearings that 
were falsely advertised as a ‘national 
debate’ This cost/benefit appraisal 
made no dent on the public mood 

Scepticism toward the war was 
then lifted to a higher level of public 
awareness when such national security 
stalwarts as Brent Scowcroft, Henry 
Kissinger, Lawrence Eagleburger and 
James Baker voiced some pragmatic 
doubts about the approach to Iraq be- 
ing taken by the Bush White House In 
response, the Bush pro-war, leader- 
ship, with Dick Cheney and Donald 
Rumsfeld out in front, suavely sec- 
onded by Colin Powell, outlined as 
forcefully as possible the administra- 


tionargumentforunleashing a preemp- 
tive war against Iraq 

And then on September 12, inthe 
immediate aftermath of the Ground 
Zero anniversary observances, Presi- 
dent Bush articulated a modified app- 
roach toward Iraq in a major speech to 
the UN General Assembly Its essence 
was to insist that Iraq be made by the 
Security Council to obey resolutions 
calling forthe destruction of all facili- 
ties relating to weapons of mass des- 
truction via the renewal of unrestricted 
inspection In the likely event that 
Iraq resists or the UN fails to act, then 
the US would seize the option to 
wage war 


There are several glaring weak- 
nesses 1n this presentation of the Iraq 
policy, both by the Bush administra- 
tion and its mainstream critics First, 
it has excluded consideration of the 
relevance of international law, as well 
as the exclusive authority of the United 
Nations when it comes to waging a 
non-defensive war Second, it avoids 
altogetherthe manifestly unconstitu- 
tional claim that the president has the 
legal power to initiate such a war with- 
out formal Congressional authoriza- 
tron Third, ıt puts forward a series of 
‘facts’ about Iraq's behaviour that 
magnifies any threat it poses out of all 
proportion to the realities, while call- 
ing for a preemptive war that could 
have dire regional and global conse- 
quences 

Throughout the prior century 
there was a concerted effort by the 
major countries of the world to put 
legal limits on the discretion of states 
to wage war The United States parti- 
cipated fully 1n these efforts, which 
reached their climax ın relation to the 
establishment of the United Nations 
The key commitment of the UN Char- 
ter, as expressed ın Article 2(4) ıs the 
obligation to ‘refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or 


use of force against the territorial integ- 
rity or political independence of any 
state ’ 

There are two lines of exception 
to this blanket prohibition, the most 
important being the nght of a state to 
act in self-defence But the Charter 
restricts this right carefully by affirm- 
ing їп Article 51 that action ш self- 
defence 15 only permissible in res- 
ponseto a prior armedattack, and even 
then only provisionally, with final 
authority to use defensive force vested 
inthe UN Security Council 

But ıt ıs admittedly important 
notto betrapped by legalism through 
adopting an overly rigid reading of 
international law that imposes on a 
state unreasonable degrees of vulner- 
ability affecting its basic security For 
instance, I believe that international 
law was properly stretched to view 
Afghanistan as subject to an American 
claim of self-defence despite indica- 
tions that September 11 was the work 
of Al Qaeda, and that the link between 
thetwo was notconvincingly set forth 


NL. as и would have been 
unreasonable, given the nature of the 
Taliban regime and the continuing 
megaterrorist threat directed at the 
United States, to refrain from acting in 
self-defence Law growsinresponseto 
necessity, as confirmed by public opin- 
ion Inmy view, what waslegally, mor- 
ally, and politically justifiable with 
respect to Afghanistan 1s completely 
unacceptable in relation to Iraq 

Itis here that the factual conten- 
tions of the US government must be 
considered alongside the legal rules 
governing recourse to war The essen- 
tial Bush argumentis that Iraq ıs acquir- 
ing weaponry of mass destruction 
including nuclear weaponry, that its 
past behaviour suggests that 1t 1s likely 
to use such weaponry against Ameri- 
cantargets ortransferthe weaponry to 
terrorist groups that will strike, and 


that therefore to avoid such cata- 
strophic harm it 15 necessary to act in 
anticipation 

The evidence as to acquisition 1s 
skimpy and speculative at best, with 
most assessments suggesting that 
Iraq would lack any capacity to pro- 
duce nuclear weapons for five years 
or more, and would then possess only 
anomuinal capability Furthermore, the 
contention that Iraq would threaten or 
use such weapons, and especially 
against the United States, completely 
fails any test of credibility 


A dmunistration officials brand 
Iraq as an aggressor state on the basis 
of 115 two wars with neighbours, Iran 
1n 1980, and Kuwaitin 1990 It should 
berecalled thatrevolutionary Iran was 
acting very provocatively toward 
secular Iraq, and that Baghdad’s 
recourse to war was tactically and dip- 
lomatically encouraged by the United 
States, which helps explains why the 
UN failed to condemn Iraq’s aggres- 
sive moves at the time It should also 
be remembered that the first President 
Bush supported military assistance 
to Iraq long after 1t used chemical 
weapons in the late 1980s against the 
Kurdish village of Halabja and in the 
lastbloody stages ofthe war with Iran 

Itis also important to recall that 
the American ambassador to Iraq in 
1990 sentextremely mixed signals to 
Saddam Hussein just priorto the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait, seeming to sug- 
gest that the future of Kuwait was a 
regional matterofno strategic concern 
to Washington None of this ıs meant 
to excuse Iraq or Saddam Hussein, 
but to demonstrate that there 1s no 
basis ın Iraq's past behaviour to brand 
it as a reckless aggressor state, much 
less driven by a visionary terrorist 
worldview, and thus no reason to 
lose confidence in the capacity to 
contain and deter Saddam Hussein in 
the future 
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More important than this back- 
ground on the American relationship 
with Iraq up to the Gulf War, 1s a look 
atIraq’s behaviour Its dictatortal lead- 
ership 1s brutal and unprincipled, 
without question, but ın its inter- 
national relations it acts as a secular 
state, calculating its actions against 
probable costs, adjusting to miscalcu- 
lations in arational, self-serving man- 
ner It accepted a stalemate with Iran 
after nine years of warfare without 
fighting on, 1t withdrew from Kuwait 
in the face of the US-led coalition’s 
military superiority, and faced with 
defeat, ıt accepted the terms of a humi- 
liating ceasefire, the most punitive 
peace arrangement since the burdens 
imposed on Germany after World 
Warl, which were later widely blamed 
for fuelling the nse of political extrem- 
ism under the ultra-nationalist leader- 
ship of Hitler 


| raq has been careful for more than a 
decade notto be linked to international 
terrorist activities, and notto give the 
US grounds for attacking In fact, so 
far as Al Qaeda 1s concerned, the 
indications to date are that there has 
been enmity rather than solidarity, as 
Iraq’s regime has arecord of suppress- 
ing Islamic activities, and 15 1ronically 
regarded by Islamic forces as an exam- 
ple of a decadent secular state 1n the 
western style 

Letus also consider Iraq's capa- 
bilities Contrary to strategic expecta- 
tions at the time, Iraq 1n 1980 was 
unable to defeat Iran ın their long war 
despite the fact that Iran was in the 
midst of revolutionary turmoil that 
was thought to have dramatically 
degraded its military capabilities In 
the Gulf War Iraq putup noresistance, 
and sustained severe damage to its 
overall industrial infrastructure from 
which it has never recovered 

These military encounters sug- 
gest the impotence of Iraq as aregional 
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offensive threat This impotence has 
been reinforced since 1991 by the 
most punishing sanctions in history, 
by extensive destruction of Iraqi 
stocks of chemical and biological 
weapons under UN supervision, and 
by American threats of a devastating 
reaction in the face of any Iraqi provo- 
cation Such a containment strategy 
has enjoyed great success throughout 
the past decade, and there 1s every rea- 
son to suppose that ıt would work even 
in the unlikely event that Iraq should 
acquire over the next several years 
some minimal nuclear weapons capa- 
bility 


I. 1s ridiculous to treat that possibi- 
lity as posing any sort of threat to the 
United States, oreven to Iraq’s neigh- 
bours Nothing would more quickly 
bring about the utter destruction of 
Iraq than its threat or use of such weap- 
onry, and it 1s obvious that even its 
clear acquisition would in all like- 
lihood prompta devastating American 
mulitary reaction 

For Iraq, however imprudently, 
1t ıs probably the case that such weap- 
ons are viewed as potentially valuable, 
but only for defetisive purposes to 
stave off anattack Afterall, Washing- 
ton has given Iraq few options Iraq 
has been under a constant threat of 
invasion, its territorial sovereignty 
repeatedly violated by US/UK air 
attacks in the so-called no-fly zones, 
and the United States, the most power- 
ful country in the world, has made ita 
major tenet of its foreign policy to 
push for a regime change in Baghdad 
by every means available, whether 
legalornot 

These include financing and 
arming exile groups, covert opera- 
tions, rallying support at the UN and 
around the world for an invasion, 
sustaining cruel sanctions for over a 
decade, and periodic bombardment 
of Iraqi territory In such circum- 


stances, 1n a self-help internationa 
system, 1015 hardly surprising that Irac 
would seek the only means availabli 
toitto deter an attack upon itself Sucl 
efforts would seem consistent with tht 
accepted idea that the prime obliga 
tion of a sovereign state, and its pre 
vailing government, 15 to defend itsel 
againstforeign enemies 

Also, for Washington to 1nsis 
on aregime change in Baghdad 1s no 
an acceptable demand Such an inter 
ventionary demand denies the peopli 
of Iraq their right of self-determina 
tion, which has become recognized 11 
international law as the most funda 
mental of all human rights 

Waging apreemptive waragains 
Iraq 1s extremely unwise It wouk 
likely unleash all sorts of dangerou: 
forces ın the region and the world I 
would, to begin with, create the ont 
set of conditions ın which Iraq unde: 
attack would be inclined to use tht 
most destructive weaponry at its dis- 
posal or to allow the main enemie: 
of the United States to gain access tc 
such weaponry 


A. governments, including ou 
own, believe that in a war 1nvolvin; 
survival there are few restraints, 1 
any, and that whatever can be done tc 
hurt the enemy should be done Cer 
tainly World War II was fought 11 
this way by the Allied side, and ye 
because its outcome defeated fascism 
it is generally viewed as the prime 
example of “а just war’ 

But there are other dangerou: 
side-effects that should give pause tc 
the war-makers in Washington ar 
Islamic coup 1n Pakistan leading to г 
regional war with India in which Бой 
sides have nuclear weapons, escalat- 
ing oil prices triggering a world de- 
pression, civil strife ın the Middle 
East, with anti- West regime changes 
in Saudi Arabia and Egypt, an inter- 
civilizational holy war between Islam 


and the West (which would amount to 
an unintended endorsementof Osama 
bin Laden’s approach to world his- 
tory!), and possibly most serious of 
all, a loss of international support tor 
the struggle against the persisting 
Al Qaeda threat, which should remain 
the overriding security concern of 
the White House 

The Bush leadership has so far 
failed to convince even sympathetic 
European leaders, with the partial 
exception of its British junior partner, 
that a war against Iraq 1s justifiable by 
reference to law or necessary 1n rela- 
поп tothe threat posed Itis important 
to contrast the American success 1n 
building support around the world 
for the Gulf War, and more recently, 
in relation to the war against Afghanı- 
stan, with its pronounced failure to 
gain international backing for a war 
against Iraq 


Т, disrupt the Al Qaeda network 
seems justifiable and necessary, given 
its visionary worldview and its geno- 
cidal tactics, such an adversary, fully 
prepared to pursue suicidal missions, 
cannot be deterred since Afghanis- 
tan there 1s no longer any real target 
area, the struggle against terrorism 15 
defined irrationally, and there is no 
way of discouraging further attacks 
except by destroying the capability to 
engage in terrorism 

But to transpose such reasoning 
to Iraq 1s to confuse the issue Unlike 
Al Qaeda, Iraq can be deterred, and if 
not, 1s acutely vulnerable to retaliatory 
violence, and will remain so for as far 
ahead as it ıs possible to see The case 
for preemptive war 1s without sub- 
stance and should be abandoned 

Inview ofthese considerations, 
an American recourse to war against 
Iraq would involve/amount to under- 
taking an aggressive war It would be 
an outlaw action likely to kill thou- 
sands of civilians, as well as risk the 


lives and jeopardize economic well- 
being of Americans and others It 1s 
conceivable that under some set of 
future circumstances a convincing 
case for preemptive war could be 
made, but this 1s not it 


T. so rupture the Charter framework 
of legal constraints would amount 
to a great setback for world order in 
the 21st century It would also be an 
affront to the United Nations pledge 
‘to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war ’If the White House 
defiantly goes ahead with its war 
plans, the United States would find 
itself cast in the role of being a menace 
to world order, an enemy of human- 
ity, as well as being guilty of Crimes 
Against Peace in a Nuremberg sense 

We are left with the question as 
to what should be done There 1s the 
call by President Bush for full Iraqi 
compliance with UN resolutions relat- 
ing to weapons of mass destruction 
and delivery vehicles, as verified by 
unrestricted inspection There 1s the 
Iraqi demand, with wide regional and 
global support, foran end to sanctions 
From Iraq's perspective, it 15 self- 
destructive to pursue a nuclear wea- 
pons option, just as from the US 
perspective it 1s self-destructive to 
pursue a preemptive war option 

Both sides would serve their 
national interest, as well as the global 
interest, by backing off, allowing a 
revival of inspection under responsible 
UN auspices that generated inter- 
national confidence without encroach- 
ing excessively on Iraqi sovereignty 
Such a win/win solution would be a 
great victory for peace, for construc- 
tive diplomacy and a multilateral 
approach, and for the United Nations 
It would also allow the United States 
to refocus on the real threat to secu- 
rity arising from Al Qaeda's continu- 
1ng dedication to its anti-American 
jthad 
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Operation ‘enduring freedom’ 


UPENDRA BAXI 


The Aftermath of 9/11 


THERE 15 no manner of doubt that 
visions of world orderings and the role 
of international law, stand unalterably 
transformed by the catastrophic events 
of 11 September 2001 and the current 
response of the ‘international com- 
munity’ Perhaps, this period will be 
recalled and recounted as marking a 
turning point of post-modern inter- 
national law 

We can only speak to these criti- 
cal events (in the sense that Lyotard 
endows) as they unfold before our 
own eyes, from our own unhappy 
situatedness, the Clio's couch, the dis- 
engagement that only distance may 
bring, 15 not forus the gift of ttme We 


* Modified version The original article 
appears 1n 1 Third World International Law 
Journal,2002 


** This essay has been long 1n the making 
Initially presented to the University of Goa 
Political Science Department Seminar (12 
September 2001) and at a seminar at Delhi 
School of Economics, Department of Sociol- 
ogy (14 September 2001), itnow stands based 
on a Keynote cae Osgoode Hall Law 


\ 
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have to struggle as best we can to make 
sense of current developments, amidst 
ever menacing forms of infliction of 
traumatic human suffering This strug- 
gle 1s necessary, especially in an emer- 
gent global milieu rife with what early 
Habermas was to name as ‘systemati- 
cally distorted communication ' 

The grave narrative risks that 
one runs 1n writing about September 
11 and its aftermath may not be mini- 
mized The massive inhibitory 1njunc- 
tions arising froma ‘either you are with 
us or with them’ syndrome produce a 
real enough chilling effect on critical 
discourse Further, to render 9/11 
within a wider history of global vio- 


School Conference on Third World and Inter- 
national Order Law, Politics and Globaliza- 
tion (13 October 2001) I acknowledge the 
gracious invitations by Peter de Souza (Goa), 
Deepak Mehta (Delhi), and Obiora Okafor and 
Karin Mickelson (Osgoode Conference ) The 
present version further develops the keynote 
address, and my contribution to Warwick Elec- 
tronic Journal on Globalization, Develop- 
ment, and Justice, 2002 


lence (and this forms a very large 
contemporary narrative) 1s said to 
devaluethe real sufferings of9/11 peo- 
ple The peoples of Chernobyl, Bhopal, 
Ogoniland and beyond may well, but 
*inconsequentially',think otherwise 
What *they' do to us 1s always differ- 
ent from what we may do to ‘them’ 15 
a mindset that further aggravates 
narrative risks 

9/11, as we see later, enacts a 
very distinctive politics of memory in 
which stands inscribed what Nietzsche 
called ‘the principle of value estima- 
tion’, accompanied by 'ecstatic nihil- 
ism’ That principle covertly guides 
differential estimation of the value 
of human life and social suffering 
according to their location 1n global 
spaces Ecstatic nihilism manifests 
‘the ideal of the supreme degree of 
powerfulness of spirit’ 1n which nihil- 
ism 'couldbeadtvine way of thinking °! 
Much of the public policy rhetoric, 
especially in the United States, con- 
cerning the preservation of ‘freedom 
and civilization’, indeed, reflects the 
new theology of the Will to Power As 
we approach the first anniversary of 
9/11 a sacred iconography 1s already 
1n place to which all narratives must 
render ‘due’ obeisance 


i, the context of here and now suf- 
fering and the paranoia of the sole 
surviving superpower, public intellec- 
tuals, international lawpersons among 
them, by andlarge need to hedge their 
bets as it were On the one hand they 
respond to the felt necessity of con- 
demning acts of mass international 
terrorism, on the other, they also feel 
constrained to sustain the logics, 
paralogics, and languages of human 
rights amidst the emerging imperial 
conception of state and global secu- 
rity Although international lawpersons 
are by now accustomed to the agonies 
involved in confronting politics of 
human rights with politics for human 


rights,” 9/11 presents many poignant 
demands on their epistemic capabi- 
lity and competence 

First, international lawper- 
sons feel summoned to develop non- 
adversarial forms of ethical discourse 
that speak to the tasks of human jus- 
tice under conditions and contexts of 
terror By no means unique because 
Sisyphean labours remain necessary 
1n every generation to preserve the 
fragile and hard won ‘enclaves of jus- 
tice’ amidst the real and virtual des- 
truction of ‘justice constituencies’ ,? 
the tasks of conversion of the texts of 
power into texts for justice in the post 
9/11 contexts remains awesome, espe- 
cially given the ever proliferating 
Justificatory strategies and strata- 
gems, on all sides, for the practices of 
politics of mass cruelty 


The relation of violence to justice 
poses the crucial question here And 
neither term in this relation carries 
the weight of self-evident meanings 
International lawpersons and theolo- 
gians have debated for many millen- 
nia (especially if we were to cognize 
specific pre-Christian traditions of 
discourse) the issues of ethical and 
legal controls over international con- 
flicts 1n the 1d10m of just war and just 
means ın conduct of a just war And 
modern international humanitarian 
law has valiantly struggled to invent 
and to implement norms enacting the 
Grotian temperamenta belli that seek 
to inhibit ‘unnecessary suffering’ 
This discursive tradition 1s not easily 
foregrounded in histories of terrorism 
and creates a special difficulty in the 
posing of the question of the relation 
between violence and justice, even to 
a pointthat some may regard this line 
ofenquiry as diversionary 
Butacloserlook suggests other- 
wise Both insurgent actors/commu- 
nities and dominant powerformations 
claim that the recourse to extravagant 


violent means (imposition of extraor- 
dinary violence affecting innocent 
human beings not directly involved in 
the contest of the Will to Power) 15 jus- 
tifiable under the banner of ‘justice’ 
For the ‘terrorist’, practices that result 
1n injury or death of innocent persons 
are integral to tasks of ‘justice’, ‘libe- 
ration’, and ‘emancipation’ The pro- 
ponents of ‘war against terrorism’ also 
justify the destruction of the enemy 
and ‘collateral damage’ by recourse to 
the values of ‘freedom’, ‘democracy’ 
and ‘global security’, within which the 
tasks of justice may seem to make 
sense Each of course seeks to justify 
its violent and cruel politics as ethi- 
cally superior 

One has just to revisit the histo- 
ries of the Cold War to fully grasp this 
Warlike acts that constitute practices 
of politics of cruelty remain as ethi- 
cally problematic as those entailed 
1n practices of terrorism For, 1f war 
remains the practice of politics by other 
means, terrorism also expresses v10- 
lent political engagement The expe- 
rience of 9/11 and its aftermath would 
be divested all historic pertinence 
were it not to invite some anxious 
consideration of the relationship bet- 
ween violence and justice Icannot (for 
reasons of space) explore this theme 
fully here save saying that contem- 
porary meta- moral/political theory 
addresses, 1n effect, mainly the ‘jus- 
tice’ of counter terrorism * 


©. 9/11 as an inaugural 
demonstration ofafierce ability of non- 
state actorstorendereven the solitary 
Superpower eminently vulnerable, 
marks the beginning of the end, in 
more decisive ways than ever before, 
of hegemonic patterns of force mono- 
poly on which much of modern/con- 
temporary international law 'rests' 
This generates a precipitate quest for 
Jura] and juridical renovation of inter- 
national and national, law even if only 
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on behalf and at the behest of the 
Euroamerican world 

Pre 9/11 this world remained 
indifferent to, indeed 1t was complicit 
with acts, events and performances of 
‘insurgent’ and regime sponsored ter- 
ror 1n many a postcolonial killing 
field Post 9/11 hegemonic politics 
creates a consciousness that North/ 
South dichotomies 111-ѕегуе the new 
security needs ofthe one-third world 
Itisstilltooearly to forecast where this 
quest may lead us, the available por- 
tents, as we see later in this essay, bear 
currently the visage of evil omens 


с. forms of global political dis- 
course since 9/11 mark the acute cri- 
ses of hegemonic nervous rationality 
On the one hand it understandably 
excites mass politics of justice, hyste- 
ria and revenge On the other it also 
invites the translation of indignation 
into aradical renovation of the received 
international law languages of self- 
defence, collective security and world 
peace The former ıs scarcely con- 
duciveto ‘reflexive equilibrium’ that 
oughtto situate any meaningful moral 
global response, the latter, as aconse- 
quence, conflates translation and 
transgression, the work of instant 
political time that invites acceleration 
of the future history of humankind 
regardless of costs of human rights 
values, standards and norms 

Fourth, and related, the doctrine 
of sovereign equality of all states, 
including the strong states, now also 
signifies equality in state vulnerabi- 
lity, that vulnerability also begins to 
operate as asource of strength Already 
new forms of articulation of legiti- 
mation of global power are in place 
*North' global patriotism, aspecies of 
globalizing neo-Kantian version of 
*cosmopolitanism', now 1n the mak- 
ing, entails citizen allegiance to ‘war 
against terror’, the ever escalating 
sharp division between ‘global’ citi- 
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zens and violent ‘outlaw’ human be- 
ings A New Cold War seems now in 
the making 1n which ‘constitutional 
patriotism’ (to evoke the phrase regime 
of Jurgen Habermas) will, yet again, 
strive to justify global reproduction 
of rightless peoplesin service of ‘our’ 
common future 

Fifth, 9/11 invites yet again the 
performance of negotiation between 
the powerof suffering and suffering of 
power Jean Francois Lyotard reminds 
us concerning the constitution of the 
‘realm of the political’ ‘Ethics,’ he 
says, ‘1s born of natural suffering, the 
political 1s born from the supplement 
that history adds to suffering ’ This 
history stands now singularly appro- 
priated in ways that already forbid the 
labours of excavation ‘into the subs- 
trata of necessity,’ to seek ‘out there 
the meaning of the most irrational of 
historical effects’ beyond the felt, and 
false, necessity of the construction of 
‘the comprehensible and complete 
tableauofreality 9/11 onthis pers- 
pective invites attention to ‘the obscure 
passions, the arrogance of leaders, the 
sadness of workers, the humiliation 
of peasants and of the colonized, the 
anger and bewilderment of revolt, the 
bewilderment, too, of thought ' 9/11 
invites us all, further, to ‘find again the 
thiead of class [and one may add “race” 
and “patriarchy” ın the imbroglio of 
events '? 


о oss of International 
Legality The critical events disrupt 
the extant Westphalian notions of inter- 
national legality and visions of world 
order ın many precipitate modes 

First, performative feats of glo- 
bal diplomacy now aim to produce a 
resilient consensus, far from ephem- 
eral, providing ‘justifications’ for a 
global ‘war’ against ‘terrorism’ For 
well over quarter century (since 1972, 
when the General Assembly placed 
‘terrorism’ as a major concern for the 


United Nations system) the North 
states have, while rhetorically con- 
demning terrorism failed to produce 
an operative consensus on its defini- 
tion Now, almost overnight consci- 
entious obJections to cooperative 
production of definition of interna- 
tional terrorism ¥~nish before our 
own eyes, what we witness today 15 
the emergence of a regime of instant 
customary law constructing the notion 
of *mass international terrorism' and 
arepertoire of ‘appropriate’ global res- 
ponsiveness 7 


S econd, unsurprisingly, a ‘network’ 
global society now generates ‘net- 
work’ international law The ‘war’ 1s 
against networks ofterror, comprising 
actors from many different nationali- 
ties, dispersed across many state ter- 
ritories and the ‘space of flows'? that 
constitute a defining feature of glo- 
balization The global ‘war’ against 
terror 1s a war against deterritonalized 
agents and agencies, scarcely recog- 
nized as subjects, or even obyects, of 
international law It 1s also an emerg- 
ing necrophilic network of ‘anthraxic’ 
terrorism, no matter how variously 
described as being ‘endogenous’ ог 
‘exogenous’, a truly catastrophic 
1ncarnation of a ‘world without bor- 
ders’ 

Third, all this entails anew kind 
of networking of orders of state sove- 
reignties where a large number of 
national, regional, and global agencies 
crisscross to fashion unusual, even 
extraordinarily shifting, yet ‘vital’ stra- 
tegic alliances If we were to under- 
stand future histories of terrorism 1n 
relation to globalization (especially in 
terms of accessibility of technologies 
of mass violence and ‘militarization of 
ethnicity'?) and to the structural ine- 
quities of global trade and production, 
this ıs a ‘war’ that will most likely con- 
tinue across generations, raising a 
whole menu of intractable interna- 


tional Jaw and policy questions/issues 

I randomly name these here, fully 
aware that they invite ceaseless doc- 
trinal/normative reformulation 

* How, and through what processes of 
production of legitimate international 
law normativity 1s the notion of ‘mass 
international terrorism’ to be cons- 
tructed? Is cross-border terrorism 
affecting two states an aspect of ‘mass 
international terrorism’? If so, what 
regimes of general and specific duties 
arise for the community of states and 
for the solitary superpower prone to 
pursue unilateral police action? What 
duties ensue for the United Nations 
system? 

* How may we rework/recontex- 
tualize the requirements of reasona- 
bleness and proportionality in respect 
to use of such force? Is ‘collateral 
damage’ 1n presumptive acts of ‘self- 
defence’ an international tort, attract- 
ing duties of restitution, reparation 
and rehabilitation? In what ways 
may we refashion the current regime 
of silences ın the ongoing work of 
the International Law Commission, 
directed to progressively recode the 
international law of principles gov- 
erning state responsibility? 

* When these networks of terror are 
concentrated within sovereign state 
territories, does the use of force against 
them make the affected state in turna 
‘victim’ state? Does then the ‘victim’ 
state, configured here as recipient of 
unilateral or collective military action, 
have (at least a notional) right to self- 
defence against ‘police’ action net- 
works of global terrorism? What may 
be said to be the scope and nature of 
this right? 

* When sites of terrorist acts are 
authoritatively located (1n terms of 
direction and control, or siege social) 
in specified sovereign territory of a 
state, does the right of self-defence 
extend to selective military operation 
against specified ‘targets’ without 
involving consent ofthat state? 


* What peaceful means and due pro- 
cess, by way of exhaustion of local 
remedies in combatting acts of mass 
terrorism are owed to a state/peoples 
subjected to 'collective', whether so 
‘thinly’ or ‘thickly’ disguised, acts of 
self-defensive threat or use of force? 
* Do ‘thinly’ or ‘thickly’ disguised 
acts of collective self-defence extend 
to restructuring governance ın states 
that may be said to help/harbour ter- 
ror networks? If so, what principles of 
international law and jurisprudence of 
human rights may be said to arise? 

* What duties under international 
humanitarian law arise for relief and 
rehabilitation for collective/mass exo- 
dus caused by hot pursuit of terrorist 
agents and networks? May neighbour- 
ing states justly ‘seal’ their borders 
during the exercise of individual/ 
collective self-defence? 

* How may we develop non-discre- 
tionary norms in this respect that 
compel tasks of international develop- 
ment/rehabilitation assistance to 
human populations actually exposed 
to destruction of individual and collec- 
tive orders of hurt/injury/mayhem to 
their actual/potential life projects? 

* Is there a collective right of self- 
defence for a ‘victim’ state when ter- 
rorist attacks produce preponderant 
harm to a single state? 

* How may weconstructthe categories 
of ‘helping’ and ‘harbouring’ inegali- 
tarian, non-discriminatory modes? 

* In what ways may we extend the law 
of war (norms addressing legal regu- 
lation of armed conflicts) to ‘war’ 
against terrorism? In particular, how 
may we refashion the recently adopted 
Statute of International Criminal 
Court categories of international 
criminality to acts, events, perform- 
ances of ‘war against terrorism?’ 

* How may we constuct an inter- 
national legal order that disengages 
reprisal against acts of ‘mass inter- 
national terrorism’ from the potential 
for their redescripticn as constitu- 


tive of hegemonic, individual orcollec- 
tive, even United Nations platforms 
against ‘terrorism?’ This, to my mind, 
isanissueofsingularimportance in any 
so-called, or ‘real’ combat againstacts 
of ‘mass international terrorism’ !0 

These questions need, of course, 
to be strategically silenced, as 1s the 
case now, in the wake of actual epi- 
sodes of ‘mass international terror- 
ism’ Yet any meaningful approach to 
renovation of the patterns of inter- 
national legality, even of a global ‘rule 
of law'!! summons close advertence 
to these, and related, issues Even 
though not constituting any estate of 
their acts of normative free choice, 
lawpersons of еапу 21st Christian 
century thus stand endowed/burdened 
with a wholly new programschrift 
Much of what is left of the future of 
human rights? will depend on the 
‘daring’ with which they address this 
agendum 


Ca The emergent new 
network of international legality re- 
mains based on ontology of the vio- 
lated Self and the violating Other This 
initial dichotomy, however, turns 
out to be unseemly problematic The 
problematic here stands furnished 
by the choice of ways (the privileging) 
of collective representations of the 
violating and the violated Self 

The World Trade Centre victims 
(though not the Pentagon ones) com- 
prised diverse nationalities, including 
persons from the South, co-equally 
confronted with tragic mayhem If we 
were to construct the violated self as 
a multifarious, multitudinous collec- 
tive site of hurt, then no one state may 
non-dialogically collectively per- 
sonify the violated self There 1s room 
for deep contestation concerning the 
‘dialogical’ processes that invested the 
nature and scope of military action 
against the Taliban regime in Afghani- 
stan I do not, for reasons of space, 
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address this here Were one, however, 
to adoptafully Habermasian position 
(orevensomehow extendthe Rawlsian 
notion of ‘overlapping consensus’ to 
inter-state spheres), there 1s, one needs 
to concede, space for discomforting 
argumentation 

If, however, we were to cons- 
truct the violated self of 9/11 as mark- 
ing instant global birthing of a deeply 
entrenched localized/glocal commu- 
nity, itemerges as distinctively Ameri- 
can, territoriality here constituting 
the ‘essence’ of representation This 
remains deeply problematic Nothing 
in principles attaching to territoriality, 
as we all (or should) know by now, 
manifestly authorizes authentic col- 
lective self-representation, despite 
the surfeit of conceptual ‘collective’ 
conceits that mark the birth of the 
practices ofthe *we-ness' ofthe global 
coalition against terror 


T. violating Other turns out to be 
a veritable cornucopia! Both state 
and non-state agents of terror prefer to 
unleash violence under auspices of 
amorphous anonymity And as recent 
history has shown, much of the expe- 
rience of terror 1s produced by forms 
of ‘structural coupling’ (to evoke a 
term integral to autopoesis theory) 
between state and non-state actors 
All to often it turns out that today’s ter- 
rorist leaders are yesterday’s trained 
and privileged protégés of the North 
state security establishments 
Relatively autonomous agents 
of terror yield to no easy ideal type 
construction Unfortunately, there 1s 
no known genre that essays this form 
ofunderstanding Fragments of under- 
standing remain occasionally pro- 
vided, as for example by Margaret 
Thatcher’s notorious denunciation 
(which even till today she refuses to 
acknowledge as morally perverse) 
of Nelson Mandelaasa ‘terrorist’? On 
such register, the violating self ıs one 
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that takes the logics and languages of 
human rights values, standards, and 
norms seriously (the Original Sin that 
renders Euroamerican domination 
unstable at its very core) 

The distinction between terror- 
ism as a form of violent political 
engagement and as a criminal act 
defies sensible narrative enterprise 
One has just to read the accounts of 
various debates concerning the defi- 
nition of terrorism 1n the United 
Nations archive to get a sense of this 
enormous difficulty South national 
governments, immensely repressive 
of authentic insurgency at home, are 
quick to denounce abroad the points 
of discursive closure by Euroameri- 
can constructions of 'terrorism' 


T.. moral schizophrenia 15 ethi- 
cally understandable at one moment 
(for example in the context of Pales- 
tine) and incomprehensible at others 
(forexample, in relation to autonomy 
movements such as in Spain, North- 
ern Ireland, Sri Lanka, Nepal and 
Kashmir) And the most recent ten- 
dency to label, for example, certain 
NGO patterns of global citizen action 
as terrorist (for example, the Green- 
peace and a motley of violent protests 
againstcontemporary forms of global 
capitalism from Seattle onwards) 
enormously complicates any form of 
rational and reasonable understand- 
ing ofthe violent Other 

Global (read Euroamerican in 
the main) social construction of the 
moral authenticity of the violating 
‘Other’ network self ıs rendered legi- 
bleby the play or dramaturgy of hege- 
monic global power This turns outan 
extremely complex and contradictory 
realm ın situations that overwrite 
explicit denial by ‘named’ violating 
Other into acts of affirmation/ascrip- 
tion of collective authorship of mass 
international terrorism The issue 
here, beyond the play of power, stands 


defined as a Derridean undecidable 
aporia,'? or a Lyotardian differend 
speaking to us of the incommensura- 
bility of discourses!“ as between ‘ ter- 
rorism' and its Other — the defence of 
well ordered societies but at its very 
deepening, by way ofthe very failure 
inthinking !° 

The non-post/pre-post modern- 
Ist state or (global middle class cons- 
tituted) civil society actors may think 
that the issue of identification is really 
not at all undecidable or not that 
undecidable They think typically in 
the language of causation, put another 
way, the issue relates to ways of iden- 
tification of agency for acts of ‘mass 
international terrorism’, even 1n face 
of overt denial/contestation by the 
named agents Often enough, it 1s the 
power of labelling (as criminologist 
theory folk know well enough) that 
determines crime and punishment, 
ways that Michel Foucault memora- 
bly archives for us now as modes of 
production of juridical truth !6 


І. responding to the actual events of 
terrorism, strategic decision-makers 
need, of course, to respond to what 
(in an Aristotelian sense) constitute 
‘immediate’ rather than the ‘efficient’ 
cause, whereas ‘justifications’ for 
terrorist performances highlight the 
‘efficient’ or the ‘root’ cause Global 
rhetoric in the ‘war’ against mass inter- 
national terrorism needs to straddle 
this dialectic of causation, ‘walking 
withtwo legs’ 1s, of course, the current 
rhetorical answer 

That is, this ‘war’ 1s both imme- 
diately and futuristically both a ‘war’ 
against the immediate and structural 
causation of mass international terror- 
ism, as revealed/exposed by the recent 
Davos/New York Global Forum dis- 
course and the British Prime Minis- 
ter's Tony Blair's current intrepid 
excursus ın terms of acts of reading 
mass impoverishment in sub-Saharan 


Africa, and elsewhere ın this un- 
named/unnameable wide world, as a 
permanent invitation to the North to 
do at least some indeterminate some- 
thing that prevents the translation/ 
spillover of acts of contemporary glo- 
bal justice into acts of mass terror- 
ism directed against the North This 
sort of discourse, however instrumen- 
tal, has the merit of foregrounding the 
hitherto ineffectively recognised tasks 
of global justice, at the very least of 
the removal of the North hegemonic 
causes of structural global inequity 


A. all this, we need to con- 
front the rather obstinate problem of 
moral mistake/error Logically, we 
must concede that those who some- 
how ‘justify’ mass international terro- 
rism and those who inveigh and act 
against 1t may also, perhaps equally, 
be variously morally mistaken im their 
grasp Thecontemporary networks of 
terror urging jihad against the United 
States, no matter how described, may 
(as much of the ‘enlightened’ global 
opinion thinks it 1s) be morally mis- 
taken, atleast on the ground that peo- 
ples' sufferings are not wholly or 
exhaustively caused by ‘imperialism’, 
and that on a deeper analysis may as 
well be, immediately and efficiently, 
caused by their own various orders 
of the Corrupt Sovereign, no matter 
how aided and abetted by global impe- 
rialism !? 

By the same token, we ought to 
concede that the extraordinary mobi- 
lization of the globalizing middle 
classes throughout the world follow- 
ing 9/11 currently constructs mass 
international terrorism as essentially: 
monocausal Everyone has to pursue 
one embodiment (Bin Laden) and one 
‘network’ (Al Qaeda) as the single 
cause Of necessity, post 9/11 diplo- 
matic and strategic thinking tends, by 
variation ofthe theme, to pluralize the 
embodiment (now ıt ıs also Saddam 


Hussein) and the ‘network’ (con- 
stantly identifying/inventing associ- 
ated groups ) This pluralization 1s an 
invention whose mother 1s the White 
House and whose midwife the Penta- 
gon (Toname the exigent Fox Televi- 
sion dedicated channel ‘War Against 
Terror’ as the Godmother would indeed 
be an act of descriptive desecration) 

It is a fake pluralism that may only 
transiently cobble togethera ‘global’ 
coalition against terror 


A genuinely pluralistic account, 
now in emergence, is at last leading 
towards a grudging, though incipient, 
recognition that imposed mass impov- 
erishment and underdevelopment 
ought to qualify as the structural 
causes of mass international terror- 
ism We need todiscountat the thresh- 
old the opportunistic rhetoric!® that 
obstructs serious minded analysis of 
terrorism as a ‘violent form of politi- 
cal engagement ’ A recent empirical 
study maintains that there 1s little rea- 
son to be optimistic that a reduction in 
poverty or increase 1n educational 
attainment will lead to a meaningful 
reduction in the amount of terrorism, 
without other changes based on data 
that suggests that 'terrorists who 
threaten economically developed 
countries will disproportionately be 
drawn from the relatively well-off and 
highly educated '!? 

From this it does not follow, at 
leaston my reading, thatcombined and 
uneven development does not have a 
causalrole Rather, the weightofanaly- 
sis de-privileges market and culture 
based?” superficial understandings, 
fully suggesting an alternative that ter- 
rorism 1s better viewed as ‘ a response 
to political conditions and long stand- 
ing feelings (either perceived or real) 
of indignity and frustration that have 
little todo witheconomics ' 

The Harbouring Self 9/11 has 
produced a new form of state hitherto 


a stranger to international law an 
entity that may be declared when 
possible by unison of Euroamerican 
society of states, or otherwise unilat- 
erally designated by the sole super- 
power, as a ‘harbouring’ state Once 
so declared, it ceases to have attri- 
butes defining the equality of states 
doctrine under positive international 
law It becomes liable to description 
as a ‘rouge’ or ‘outlaw’ state A state 
suspected of ‘harbouring’ agents and 
forces/networks of mass international 
terrorism, then exists ın the ‘state of 
nature’, liable to the solitary super- 
power sponsored violent rebirthing 
as a member of the community of 
‘well-ordered’ state/society/peoples 
(one owes these multiple ambiguities 
to John Rawls’ conceptualization of 
the law of the peoples ) 


G iven the fact, and the potential of 
‘networks’ of terror that decentralize 
and disengage hierarchies ın execu- 
tion, even planning, of such acts, the 
possibilities, even probabilities, that 
one may be mistaken even in the iden- 
tification of immediate agents/execu- 
tors of mass international terrorism 
obstinately re-emerge The question 
has arisen, even within the epistemic 
communities of strategic decision- 
makers, as to how may bright lines in 
‘hot pursuit’ be drawn in the identifi- 
cation of networks of terror 

Having named the Taliban ruled 
Afghanistan a site of mass interna- 
tional terrorism, are they after months 
of massive and rather ferocious air 
strikes against its territory and peo- 
ples, entitled (and tf so with what jus- 
tifications) then to name territories of 
states B, C, D, (an the current situation, 
the Philippines, Malaysia, the Sudan, 
Iraq and now even Iran) and other 
States as zones of hostile ‘counter ter- 
rorist' operations requiring massive, 
and when 'necessary' unilateral Ame- 
rican military action? If the insignia/ 
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marker of source of ‘terrorism’ remains 
constituted by the manufacture, and 
potentiality of use of weapons of 
mass destruction, where, indeed, may 
one ethically device the North/South 
‘bright lines’ in this sphere? Surely, 
contemporary Iraq stands fully desig- 
nated as having the potential of under- 
mining the ‘free and civilized world’ 


Fre dominant discourse under- 
standably, but not justifiably, does 
not permit even a threshold inter- 
locution of a thousand times more 
powerful arsenal of weapons of mass 
destruction commanded by the Per- 
manent Members of the Security 
Council! Not wholly incidentally, we 
may ask whether these practices of 
*naming /attributing the domicile, 
whether of choice or necessity, to the 
South nations mask the emergence 
of new forms of neo-colonization in 
aso-called globalizing world 

This current discourse of state 
epistemic communities unfortunately 
amounts to a revival of the highly, and 
rightly, discredited ‘domino theory’ 
used to justify the American interven- 
tion in the Vietnam War, with equally, 
perhaps more, disastrous impacts 
on the conduct of world politics Put 
another way, 1s the whole South world, 
all over again, to be made into a bat- 
tleground against mass terrorism, on 
a notion of causation that declines to 
draw sensible limits and boundaries 
in the ‘war’ against terrorism? 

This newly-emergent global, 
network international law, at the end 
of the cruel current day, essentialises 
the identities of the violating and 
violated Self in a neo-Rawlsian dis- 
course, in which societies of well- 
ordered peoples remain declared to 
be ın permanent hostility against the 
‘outlaw’ peoples 2! To belong to the 
global society of well-ordered peo- 
ples, states have now a duty to 'stand 
up and be counted ' States that fail to 
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do so remain inevitably designated 
as ‘helping’ and ‘harbouring’ terror- 
1sm and in turn thus invite redescrip- 
tion as being ‘outlaw societies’ 

However, ‘helping’ and 'hai- 
bouring’ regimes stand in the contem- 
porary discourse as ineluctably 
Eurocentrically demarcated, geo- 
physically concentrated bases of 
international mass terrorism warrant 
full-scale acts of war, dispersed net- 
works of support for terror (1л the 
international finance and banking 
markets, for example) need to be 
handled with gentle, even gracious, 
persuasion South state failures їп 
‘curbing’ terrorism invite belliger- 
ency, North state failures necessi- 
tate merely reflexive state policy, the 
former constitutes the realm of pun- 
ishment, the latter, at best or worst, the 
realm of covert discipline ?? 

This 1naugural 9/11 discourse 
marks the production of new contexts 
for construction of politics of inter- 
national cruelty, directed against 
‘causally’/casually identified agents/ 
agencies of terror, and concerted re- 
gimes of ‘global’ response Non-state 
epistemic communities (global soli- 
dary networks of human rights and 
new social movement communities) 
need to recover their initial innocence/ 
incoherence in the wake of 9/11, and 
its aftermath, if they are to remain ın 
the ‘business’ (for, against all nostal- 
gia, everything 15 now captured in 
the 1mages of market/business!) of 
speaking to the possibilities of just 
human futures 


dass a New Order of Inter-state 
Consensual Obligations This ‘net- 
work’ conception of the new law of 
nations in the making incarnates a 
new version of sovereign equality of 
states, that value 15 posited as being 
under threat, anda common duty ofall 
states 1s now said to emerge, a terror- 
ist attack against a hegemonic super- 


power ıs represented as the very 
epitome of endangerment of the very 
basis of contemporary international 
law and even human ‘civilization’, 
most poignantly articulated by the 
rhetoric of Tony Blair New epistemo- 
logies, new ‘final vocabularies’, in the 
ironic Richard Rorty genre of prag- 
matic sense and sensibility,” faute de 
mieux, are now 1n the making, in ways 
that subserve as well as threaten the 
rolled-up values of the doctrine of 
sovereign equality of states, human 
rights and much else besides 

This new order of concrete 'con- 
sensual’ duties seems to make otiose 
distinctions between the First, Second 
(or what remains of it) and the Third 
World, the latter always up, as 1t were, 
for ‘grabs’ by the patterns of one super- 
power hegemony ?* The "Third World’ 
hermeneutic horizons of understand- 
ing of production of global terror need 
now tobe structurally adjusted 1n terms 
of the preferred hegemonic Euroame- 
rican construction 


T. ‘war against terror’ 1s based on 
carefully cultivated/manufactured 
genesisamnesia discourses concern- 
ing the 1mmediate/proximate, as well 
as final, causes of terrorism remain 
exposed to the instant indictment of 
being globally ‘politically incorrect’ 
Distinctions are being reworked 
(already before 9/11, at the dialogical 
site of the United Nations Durban Con- 
ference) between historic forms of 
‘mass international terrorism’ (slavery, 
apartheid, racism, colonization, and 
the Cold War) and its new forms 

The only history, on the pres- 
ently constituted hegemonic notions 
of terrorism, relevant for global action 
1s the history with a specific date 11 
September 2001 

Anew order of politics of global 
memory now stands swiftly inaugu- 
rated But struggles for visions of a 
more egalitarian and cosmopolitan 


world order tend to resist, for weal or 
woe, this ‘new historicism’ in the 
construction of international mass 
terrorism 

And this genesis amnesia marks 
an incipient distinction between per- 
formances of ‘mass international ter- 
rorism’ and geopolitically localized 
transborder terrorism, the latter, at 
least for the time being, remain sub- 
ject to differential constructions of 
international legality/llegality The 
ontological robustness of Realpolitik 
1s already mutating this distinction, for 
example, by the 'post'/Afghanistan 
extension of search and destroy mis- 
sions in the Philippines or Malaysia 28 

This celebration of war against 
terrorism must be read as directed to 
make the North less vulnerable than 
theSouth fromterrorism because his- 
tories and narratives ofterrorism have 
deepersocial and political origins than 
the scripts of 9/11, and its aftermath, 
may suggest The current ‘waragainst 
terrorism’ 1ll-serves its stated purposes 
and pursuits when it reads into the 
attack on the Wo1ld Trade Centre and 
the Pentagon the entire history of the 
origins ofthe post Second World War 
and post Cold War terrorism There 
are indeed other histories of ‘terror- 
ism’ and ‘counter terrorism’ 


Tus a New Global Multicul- 
turalism? Contemporary foims of 
mobilization of the newly installed 
discourse on international terrorism 
entails deference to forms of multi- 
culturalisms that serve, primarily, the 
free flow of global capital The first 1s 
symbolized in the archetypal figure 
of the British prime minister taking 
time off to read the Holy Koran, so 
as to authoritatively proclaim that an 
“Islamic terrorist’ constitutes an 1mpi- 
ous oxymoron! Few will disagree 
But the delinking of ethnicities 
and civilizations from constructions 
of ‘mass international terrorism’ simul- 


taneously adds value to logics and 
languages of multiculturalisms, plura- 
lisms, contemporary human rights as 
well as internal state security pro- 
grammes Thecollective, thoughcon- 
flicted, interests of global capital in the 
“war against global terrorism’ require 
no elaboration, given its manifest 
power to disrupt contemporary eco- 
nomic globalization processes 

This ‘war’ 1s then posited as his- 
torically necessary But it 1s difficult 
even in the moment of current vicis- 
situde to 1gnore the relation between 
forms of multiculturalism and global 
capitalism, Zizeck guides us to the ın- 
sight that ‘The relationship between 
traditionalist imperial colonialism and 
global capitalist self-colonization 1s 
exactly the same as the relationship 
between westein cultural imperialism 
and multiculturalism ' 


FF esos the multiculturalist 
respect for the Other's specificity 1s 
the very form of constructing one’s 
superiority such that practices of 
multiculturalism may signify ‘a disa- 
vowed, self-referential form of rac- 
ism,racismwithadistance 26 

For these reasons the diplomacy 
about this ‘war’ 1s indeed agonizing, 
and not just for its principal exponents 
multiculturalism is the civic religion 
of globalization and the war diplomacy 
(as the hapless Italian prime minister, 
vaunting Judeao-Christian traditions 
as more hospitable to ‘democracy’, 
‘rule of law’, and ‘good governance’ 
soon, unconvincingly, discovered) 
may notexplicitly breach the conduct 
of Euroamerican terms of ‘racism at 
distance’ 

Operation Infinite Justice/ 
Enduring Freedom is acomplex, even 
extraordinary, register of representa- 
tions Extraordinary because it stands 
represented not as a war against peo- 
ple, nor as a war against a community 
of faith, ıt 1s rather a ‘war’ of Refor- 


mation, one in which the world's lead- 
ing religious traditions have secularly 
to be interpreted as forbidding the use 
ofterrorto make a human rights or glo- 
bal justice statement How1s this to be 
rendered sensible to deeply pious 
peoples who represent postmodern 
‘secularists’ as ‘Satanic’ (as represent- 
ing “Westoxrfication’) poses profound 
problems for the construction of the 
preferred models of global multicul- 
turalisms 


T. Structural Adjustment of the 
Doctrines of Just War All this pre- 
pares the way for the enunciation of a 
new doctrine of ‘just war’ in the hal- 
cyon days of globalization Terrorist 
acts stand represented as a strike at 
the heart of globalization, conceived 
as the ‘free flow of space’, ‘terrorism’ 
disarrays the global civilization 
brought about by post-Fordist flexible 
accumulation, whereby global capital 
creates and sustains wholly new 
patterns of international division of 
labour,?’ and undermines the much 
vaunted relationship between deve- 
lopmentand freedom °$ People, rightly 
or wrongly, persuaded to think othe1- 
wise, remain denied of any authentic 
voice 

Butthe pre-modern (though for 
that reason no less crucial) discursive 
traditions of ‘just’ war, in its theolog!- 
cal and secular political incarnations, 
embrace not only the pursuit of just 
objectives but also of yust means to 
achieve these.?? On a ‘good faith’ 
reading of it, the current discourse 
of the politics of intergovernmental 
desires seems, however uneasily, to 
straddle both the dimensions Hitech 
depersonalization of the modes and 
means of delivery of mass violence/ 
violation enact a divorce between Just 
objectives and just means to pursue 
these And of necessity the narratives 
of just objectives and just means, in 
this radically postmodern world, pro- 
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vide the mood, method, and message 
of ecstatic nihilism ?! 


Gus and Terrorism 
9/11, andits unfolding aftermath, pro- 
vides a testing ground for the truths of 
new fangled conceptions of contem- 
porary globalization These must, at 
the one and same time, perpetuate war 
against terrorism and condone terror- 
ist-like predation of contemporary 
economic globalization predicated on 
an increasing movement of people, 
ideas, capital, and objects within and 
between places '?! 

Put another way, new forms of 
production of global social coopera- 
tion are now Іп ће making that differ- 
entiate acts, events, and performances 
of mass international terrorism from 
actions and consequences of beha- 
viour of global capital possessed of 
equivalent effects not, however, per- 
mitting description 1n terms of mass 
terrorism 

Itisonthis register that subaltern 
perspectives concerning the construc- 
tion ofthe notion ofterrorremain cru- 
cial By thisIdesignate the isomorphic 
impact in terms of the experience of 
trauma, humiliation, and suffering 
produced by globalization decisions 
and manifestly ‘terrorist’ ones 

Actually existing human begins 
who bear the full brunt of devastation, 
often intergenerational of their life- 
projects assimilate globalization deci- 
sions with the terrorist ones But this 
isa feat frowned upon by the dominant 
discourse, the hegemonic epistemic 
communities construct canons that 
forbid the subaltern articulation of the 
diaspora of terrorism This 1s a large 
narrative theme I can, in the follow- 
ing remarks, only silhouette it 

First, the anarchy of hyper- 
reality of international banking and 
financial markets, vigorously pro- 
pounded by the gurus of globalization 
as a necessary aspect of deregula- 


The Aftermath of 9/11 


tion, carries life, measured ın terms of 
contemporary human rights values, 
standards, and norms, threatening 
consequences and impacts forthe glo- 
balimpoverished, more pervasive and 
enduring than the deeply unfortunate 
mayhem now 1conized by 9/11 

Second, the current Enron/post- 
Enron corporate ‘creative accounting’/ 
corporate governance perfidies have 
assumed real life Bhopal/Ogoniland 
type impacts at least comparable, ın 
real human/social suffering terms, to 
the 9/11 tragedy 

Third, global cooperation direc- 
ted to combat global networks of 
criminality via the fiscal and monetary 
warfare against organized global 
criminality now assumes a welcome 
salience But this current program- 
schrift of global action stands structur- 
ally constrained by instant networks 
of international transactions, the Tom 
Wolfe Bonfire of Vanities genre, in 
stocks, bonds and currencies? that 
devastate national governance capa- 
bilities directed to a semblance of gov- 
ernance and accountability 


Eas prospects of effective regu- 
lation of world arms trade (nearly 
monopolized by the five permanent 
members ofthe Secunty Council) that 
eventually supply the most crucial 
hardware for ‘terrorism’ elude the cur- 
rent discourse concerning war against 
terror Attempts at regulation of bio 
warfare lie still congealed 1n the Juridi- 
cal life histories of war veterans of the 
Agent Orange and Operation Desert 
Storm generation Even today, North 
state constructed discourses concern- 
ing ‘mass international terrorism’ do 
not speak to the failed treaty regimes 
directed at prohibition of biological 
and chemical warfare 

The re-nuclearization of the 
world, signalled by the United States 
unilateral denunciation of the Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty speaks with 


different voices ın this ‘war’ against 
international terrorism, to the scary 
prospect of nuclear self-help by non- 
state groups/formations Understand- 
ing globalization ın the 21st century 
entails a grasp of the state as (1n terms 
of Deluze and Guttari) ‘the nomadic 
war machine °? It will then disserve 
its manifest intent Бу 1gnoring the 
linkages between organized and illicit 
arms traffic 


P u the dominant discourse con- 
cerning ‘war against terrorism’ does 
not confront world capitalist order- 
ings in terms of combatting corruption 
and bribery at home and abroad A 
world safe from ‘mass international 
terrorism’ will also signify a fashion- 
ing of world order that seriously at- 
tends to radical evil ın defence deals, 
armaments traffic, mobilization of 
narcotic drugs cartels, money laun- 
dering, dumping of toxic (including 
nuclear) products and wastes ın the 
South, regardless of security, foreign 
policy, ‘development’, and ‘good gov- 
ernance’ objectives, what Manuel 
Castells describes acutely, though not 
in these precise terms, as ‘the global 
criminal economy '?^ It is as yet not 
clear how all this, the other war (some 
may even name it as the ‘real’ war) 
against networks of global terror, may 
be accomplished within the com- 
manding heights of the theologies of 
neo-liberalism 

Sixth, a global coalition against 
‘mass international terrorism’ makes 
historic sense only in terms of redemo- 
cratization of Euroamerican ways of 
doing national politics Notions of ter- 
rorism invite de-/re-construction 1n 
terms of ‘organized irresponsibility’ 
and ‘organized impunity’ (to invoke 
Ulrich Beck’s favourite phrase re- 
gime*>) of the multifarious agents of 
contemporary globalization led pre- 
eminently by the transnational corpo- 
rations 


Although not congenial to cur- 
rentdiscourse, those traumatized vec- 
torsof violated humanity from Bhopal 
to Ogoniland and beyond construct 
structuration of ‘mass international 
terrorism’ in ways profoundly dif- 
ferent from significations currently 
under construction Should they be 
altogether morally mistaken ın this, 
the new pedagogies of freedom that 
this ‘war’ ushers 1n and symbolizes 
ought be directed at least to explain 
to them the ethical error of their ways 
of thought 


C uv of Global Justice The 
current carnivalistic production of 
the new, ‘network’ international law 
discursivity brings us to a new stage 
of ‘rhetoric and rage’ in the production 
of contemporary international law 36 

It 1s ‘new’ at least 1n the sense 
that ıt summons distinctive possibili- 
ties of nascent articulations of the pos- 
sibility of a theory of global justice 
Unsurprisingly, contemporary glo- 
balization has marginalized this dis- 
course Insofar as it has attended to it, 
the result (wholly unintended at least 
in the case of gentle, good and gene- 
rous persona of John Rawls) has been 
the distinction between ‘well-ordered 
societies’ and its Other, the ‘outlaw 
societies’ with its attendant ethical 
entailments*’ and the severely, and 
lean and mean, constructed Rawlsian 
‘duties of assistance’ owed by the 
well-ordered peoples to the ‘less’ 
well-ordered ones ?* 

This nascentdiscourse on global 
justice awaits Foucaldian labours of 
deconstruction Forexample, it is not 
clear at all whether 1n the Second 
Original Position (necessary to cons- 
truct a theory of justice for inter-state 
relations or more importantly a 
Rawlsian Law of Peoples) rational 
and reasonable contracting parties/ 
peoples may subscribe to the tenets of 
the current ^war' against *mass inter- 


national terrorism’ Itisalso notabun- 
dantly self-evident why co-nationals 
(ın the current scenaro Euroamerican 
peoples/individual persons) may be 
said to owe morally altruistic duties 
of comprehensive assistance to non- 
nationals ?? 

Butthe *war'againstterrorismis 
simply inconceivable, even ethically 
insensible, outside/without an articu- 
lation of approaches to global justice 
that impose, performances/performa- 
tives of morally altruistic duties flow- 
ing from co-nationals to non-national 
peoples This, in turn, invites a whole 
new difficult discourse concerning 
‘morals by agreement’ “ 

All this summons labours of re- 
flexivity by, atthe very least, the South 
human rights/social movements/com- 
munities, not as yet in sight even ina 
bare outline This, not the ontologi- 
cal presence of the expanding ‘war’ 
against terrorism, constitutes the cur- 
rent global misfortune 


E us urgent, and related, re- 
mains the task of revisiting the distinc- 
tion between misfortune and injustice, 
memorably enunciated by Judith 
Shklar ^! The events of September 11 
were not constrped as a ‘misfortune’ 
but as ‘injustice’ Proactive public 
policy is the response to situations of 
injustice, in contrast its translation into 
the languages of misfortune entails 
reactive public policy response The 
range of collective public and social 
action, and universes of empathy and 
solidarity, expand and shrink, as Shklar 
demonstrates, depending on the way 
bright lines are drawn between the 
two 

For example, the World Food 
Summit Declaration and Programme 
of Action, instituting a right to food 
security systems, promises concerted 
global action to halve starvation and 
malnutrition of 800 million people in 
the next fifteen years This discourse 


does not quite characterize the situa- 
tion of starving millions across the 
globeasone of injustice but perceives 
itasamisfortuneto be addressed with 
‘all deliberate speed’ 

Much the same may be said of 
the Istanbul Summit declaration on 
the human right to shelter and hous- 
ing The United Nations Millennium 
Declaration, 1n anot dissimilar rheto- 
ric, now proposes to reduce global 
human 1mmiseration by 2015, meas- 
ured by ‘the proportion of the world’s 
peoples whose income 1s less than a 
$1 aday, those who ‘suffer from hun- 
ger,’ and those ‘who are unable to 
reach, or afford, safe drinking water ’4 


Te ‘noble’ rhetoric of ‘progressive 
realization’ languages of the regimes 
of international economic, social and 
cultural rights harbour cognate trans- 
lations Bhopal and Ogoniland repre- 
sent, in the dominant discourse, 
situations of misfortune, not injustice 
Misfortunes (thus so far narrated) 
invite glacial pace of global diplo- 
macy, injustice summons the ‘war 
against terrorism’ 

The issue 1s not whether the dis- 
tinction we must draw between injus- 
tice and misfortune 1s unavoidable in 
a non-ideal world, the issue 1s one of 
acts and circumstances of justice of 
drawing the distinctions, the framing 
of the grammars of justice entailed in 
the allocation of critical events on to 
the one or the other register, the fram- 
ing of geographies of injustice and 
misfortune 

If there exists at all the possibi- 
lity ofa subaltern voice, it hes in enun- 
ciation of Third World perspective on 
global justice, that helps us adjudge 
the ethics of the new discursivity of a 
global waragainstterrorism, currently 
named ‘Operation Infinite Justice’/ 
‘Enduring Freedom’ 

The vision of a world emanci- 
pated from catastrophic practices of 
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politics ofcruelty, acts ofterror by state 
as well as non-state actors, indeed, 
symbolizes a resurgent space for the 
politics of human hope The task, 
however, lies in preventing it from 
becoming the Christian 21 st century's 
humankind’s early but perenduring 
worst hazard 
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Declaration 
The struggle for peace in Asia 


WE are individuals and representatives of organisa- 
tions from different parts of Asia Alarmed and angered 
by the *waragainst global terrorism’ engulfing the lives 
of hundreds of millions of Asian children, women and 
men, we have come together 1n Manila to found the 
Asian Peace Alliance to help reverse the ongoing 
tragedy and bring peaceto this troubled continent 

In the past year the peoples of Asia have expey- 
enced a significant rise 1n their already high levels of 
insecurity From Korea in the East to Palestine 1n the 
West, from Central Asia in the North to Indonesia in 
the South — wars, conflicts and rising tensions have 
been our shared reality The common source of our 
heightened insecurity 1s unmistakable the winds of 
war unleashed by the United States in its pursuit of the 
so-called campaign against terror This 1s based on a 
militarism that links physical coercion and patriarchy 
as the currency of power 

The waronAfghanistan mustbecondemned Fur- 
thermore, its very initiation/conduct represents a flagrant 
violation of political rights and defiance of the minimum 
standards of international law, as Washington has arro- 
gated to itself the role of judge, jury and executioner 

Let there be no mistake We ın the Asian Peace 
Alliance are against terrorism of all kinds, be it pur- 
sued by individuals, organisations or states But when 
state terror is used to fight terror, when war 1s pursued 
as the strategy against terror, when the ‘war against glo- 


* Declaration of the Founding Assembly of the Asian Peace 
Alliance, Quezon City, Philippines, 1 September 2002 
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bal terror’ 15 made the excuse to push US expansion- 
ist, strategic and economic objectives, then the peoples 
of Asia mustdenounce this deadly enterprise and speak 
forcefully for peace 


Conflict and War Across Asia 
War goes hand in hand with an assault on human rights 
and democratic freedoms throughout Asia 

The destruction of our rights 1s now béing 
systematised and institutionalised in so-called anti- 
terrorist legislation that has either been signed or 
awaits passage by governments Some of these regimes 
have given in to intimidation by Washington Others, 


. like Islamabad and Manila, have willingly betrayed 


their citizens in return for cold cash euphemustically 
labelled as ‘economicaid’ Still others, like New Delhi, 
have taken advantage of the war against terror to push 
through repressive legislation they had wanted to pass 
even before September 11 

Washington claimed that one of its war aims 
was to liberate Afghan women from the clutches of the 
oppressive Taliban regime In fact, Afghan women 
continue to experience great insecurity with the return 
to power of the vicious marauders of the Northern 
Alliance who have been known to routinely employ 
rape as an instrument of war 

Confident of Washington's backing, Pakistani 
dictator Musharraf flouts rising demands for demo- 
cracy, consolidates his repressive regime and massa- 
cres unarmed landless peasants and fisherfolk Taking 
advantage of Washington’s rhetonc, the Hindu chau- 


vinist government in New Delhi labels the Pakistani 
government ‘terrorist’ in order to close off any peace- 
ful resolution ofthe Kashmir issue and coverup its cul- 
pability in the barbaric pogroms that its own followers 
have carried out against Muslims 

This very gathering, in fact, has suffered the 
shameful denial by the Philippines government ofthe 
participation of invited Afghan delegates 


Washington's war negatively affects the security ofall 
countries in the region 

George W Bush’s naming of North Koreaas part 
of the ‘axis of evil’ has effectively scuttled the move 
towards rapprochement between the two Koreas and 
set back their eventual reunification 

The US push to enlist Japan in the anti-terror 
coalition has resulted in the Koizumi government 
compounding the violation by previous governments 
of the Japanese Constitution by sending Japanese Self 
Defence Forces to the Indian Ocean to support Wash- 
ington’s war on Afghanistan In addition, the emer- 
gency military bill has been promoted These moves 
have stoked legitimate fears of Japan's remilitarisation 

In the Philippines, President Gloria Macapagal- 
Arroyo has effectively overturned the Filipino people’s 
decision a decade ago to kick out the US military bases 
by allowing US troops to return in force via the Visit- 
ing Forces Agreement In the name of the war against 
terror the Pentagon has renewed its aid to the Indone- 
sian military, an institution notorious for its violation 
of human rights In Malaysia, Mahathir has been 
emboldened to carry out more repression under the 
draconian ISA (Internal Security Act) 

In the coming months our insecurity 1s likely to 
grow instead of diminish, for even as we meet in 
Manila in the last days of August and the first days of 
September, Washington 1s preparing to invade Iraq to 
oust Saddam Hussein Let there be по mistake We have 
no sympathy with Saddam Hussein, but his fate 1s for 
the people of Iraq to decide, not Washington 


The US war has made many domestic conflicts much 
less susceptible to peaceful resolutions 

Of course not all our problems and conflicts 
can be attributed to Washington’s policies Ourregion 
has had more than its share of civil wars, communal 
conflicts and ethnic tensions where, as in Burma, Sri 
Lanka, Nepal and Thailand, elites and majorities are 
ranged against oppressed classes and minorities 

Taking advantage of perceived US support, elites 
and governments have hardened their positions against 


the just struggles of the oppressed The anti-terror 
alliance with the US, for instance, has emboldened 
the Arroyo administration in Manila to drop all pretence 
of meeting the Moro people’s demands for the right to 
self-determination and economic justice 1n favour of 
a mailed fist policy that 1s converting the Southern 
Philippines into a zone of permanent war US backing 
has also enabled Jakarta to move away from a peace- 
ful and just resolution of conflicts in Aceh, the Malukus, 
and other parts of Indonesia 

Conflicts with an interstate dimension like Kash- 
mur also become more difficult to resolve, with each 
party assuming that the US is behind them 


War and Globalisation 
The wars breaking out in Asıa cannot be divorced from 
the larger processes unleashed in the region by eco- 
nomic globalisation The Afghanistan campaign 1s 
meant to crush opposition to a permanent US military 
presence in the Arabian peninsula to protect the inter- 
ests of Big Oil, one of the prime beneficiaries of eco- 
nomic globalisation It 1s part and parcel of the US 
effort to gain access to Central Asia —a strategic move 
dictated by two imperatives achieving control over 
the region's vastenergy reserves and allowing the US 
to gain an advantage over its geopolitical rivals — Iran, 
China and Russia September 11 was a gift to the oil 
andenergy lobby that now reigns in the White House 
The war is related to corporate-driven globa- 
lisationin another way Asia was, during the 1980s and 
1990s, subjected to structural adjustment programmes 
imposed by the IMF and the World Bank Designed to 
create a hospitable climate for transnational corpora- 
tions via liberalisation, deregulation and privatisation, 
these programmes increased poverty, widened inequa- 
lity, consolidated economic stagnation and worsened 
ecological degradation Fundamentalist and terrorist 
movements have, 1n many cases, stemmed from the 
widespread anger at the erosion of living standards 
and social injustices triggered by these programmes 
Like Dr Frankenstein, the US 15 now moving against 
the very monsters that its economic programmes have 
created and conveniently enough, Washington and its 
allied governments are using the campaign against 
terror notonly to go afterterrorists but also, to crush the 
justand legitimate struggles to overturn these structural 
adjustment programmes waged by farmers, workers, 
urban and rural poor, women, human rights organisa- 
tions, indigenous peoples and other marginalised 
groups In the name of fighting terror, we are seeing 
thecriminalisation of dissent 
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An important ally of this US-led globalisation 15 
the corporate-controlled media — newspapers, radio 
and television — which since September: | has been 
whipping up wat hysteria all over the world This 
mediahasemeirgedasa major weapon inthe US armoury 
to give legitimacy to its deployment of violence As ıt 
1s, elite-dominated media throughout Asia does not 
adequately 1eflect the needs of ordinary people 

Globalisation has marginalised and disintegrated 
the economic and sociocultural systems of less deve- 
loped countries The waron terror exacerbates this by 
providing a pretext for instituting more repressive and 
authoritarian forms of control over the movement of 
workers and further promoting the trafficking and 
smuggling of persons, especially women and children 
Refugees, migrant workers, internally displaced per- 
sons and asylum seekers already suffering from rac- 
ist, xenophobic and discriminatory policies and 
practices, are further subjected to inhumane deporta- 
tion, arbitrary crackdown and detention 


People's Security, Not War 
With our governments buckling under pressure, or hap- 
pily collaborating with Washington, ıt ıs up to citizens 
and peoples’ movements to reverse this process of 
militarization that 1s foreclosing the future of peace, 
security and justice that we commonly desire The 
Asian Peace Alliance 1s both a product and a promoter 
of this emerging region-wide movement against war 
Our perspective 1s shaped by the following con- 
cerns, values and goals 


Stop the Wars, End US Militarism Afghanistan's trag- 
edy must be ended and the Afghan people must be 
allowed to determine their own future This can only 
be achieved through the withdrawal of US and allied 
military and police forces We see this as an overrid- 
ing goal, in much the same way that we prioritise stand- 
ing on the frontlines of the growing global movement 
against a US invasion of Iraq In this connection, we 
condemn the so-called International Coalition against 
Terrorism that the US has formed to provide a figleaf 
for its unilateral moves 

Asia’s western end ts being convulsed by Israel's 
genocidal policies against the Palestinian people, an 
enterprise that 1s aided and abetted by Washington End- 
ing this crime against humanity must be on the top of 
ouragenda We are not free unless the people of Pales- 
tine are free 

The US involvement in South Asia has aggra- 
vated peoples’ efforts to secure a lasting peace We join 
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concerned groups in India and Pakistan in their efforts 
to end US diplomatic machinations, which are meant 
above all to promote its own strategic objectives and 
support their efforts to pressure their governments to 
end their dangerous posturing and move towards peace 

US military presence in South Asia and South- 
west Asia ts supported by the chain of US military bases 
that stretches from Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean 
to Korea and Japan in Northeast Asia We support the 
Korean and Japanese peoples' efforts to shut down 
these launching pads for intervention as well as the Fili- 
pino people’s drive to revoke the Visiting Forces Agree- 
ment and other agreements that permit the stationing 
of US troops in Philippine territory 

One of the most insidious aspects of militari- 
sation 1s the existence and spread of nuclear weapons 
There already exists, at least in name, the Southeast 
Asian Nuclear Weapons Free Zone declared by the 
ASEAN governments We support the people’s move- 
ments that seek to make this zone a reality We also 
back the drive of citizens’ groups in Korea and Japan 
to establish a Northeast Asian Nuclear Free Zone, and 
the efforts of peace movements in South Asia to create 
a South Asia Nuclea Free Zone to contain the reckless 
nuclear brinkmanship of New Delhi and Islamabad In 
addition, we Join the opposition to all forms of missile 
defence systems ın Asia and condemn the US Nuclear 
Posture Review, which ıs aimed at using nuclear weap- 
ons against non-nuclear weapons states and Justify- 
ing the development of new nuclear weapons We, of 
course, are unequivocally opposed to all the nuclear 
weapons states, led by the US, and demand the total 
and immediate global abolition of nuclear weapons 
Understanding that nuclear power installations can 
facilitate nuclear weapons development and are prime 
targets for military attacks, serious thought should be 
given to phasing them out 

The US Navy’s self-arrogated role as gendarme 
of the Asia Pacific region has been massively destabi- 
lising and has repeatedly brought East Asia to the brink 
ofnuclear war US military intervention throughout the 
region—and beyond is, toasignificant measure, made 
possible by the US-Japan Military Alliance which 
reinforces militarist moves within Japan at the expense 
of the Japanese people, and especially the Okinawans 
We strongly support the efforts of peace movements 
in this region and elsewhere in the Asia Pacific, to end 
US interventionist presence 

US unilateralism has sought to undermine vital 
multilateral institutions of law and order like the Inter- 
national Criminal Court This unilateralism has dis- 


placed and marginalised the UN system, itself in need 
of further democratisation Where useful, UN bodies 
and authorities have been converted into extensions 
of US policy, as in the case of Secretary General Kofi 
Annan, whose subservienceto Washington has signifi- 
cantly contributed to the UN's loss of credibility It is 
imperative that the UN and its agencies be allowed to 
play еп due role under the UN Charter 


Demilitartsation Freeing the region of the US mili- 
tary presence and de-nuclearising it are, however, only 
the first steps in our campaign to banish war from our 
region 

Other steps mustbe taken, such as reducing mili- 
tary budgets, shrinking armed forces and police forces, 
and ending the massive traffic in arms, that 1s making 
life precarious for millions of Asians even as itenriches 
merchants of death in the US, European Union, Israel, 
Russia, China andIndia 


Transformation of Patriarchal Relations in Asian 
Societies Peace will always be a fragile condition 
unless the patriarchal structures and relations that 
underlie overt violence in times of war, as well as deep- 
seated structural and gender violence in time of 
so-called peace, are repudiated decisively The trans- 
formation of patriarchal values and attitudes must 
notbe left to the end in our efforts in stopping the wars 
Unless ıt ıs launched at the very beginning of the pro- 
cess, our search for peace will lead nowhere 

We celebrate a large number of Asian women that 
suffered under war who have broken their silence 
and raised their voices against sexual violence and 
demanded the end of a culture of impunity for crimes 
committed during wartime and intrastate conflicts 


Promotion of Peace and Justice Peace and justice are 
intertwined, and the region will not know peace unless 
ethnic, religious and cultural discrimination against 
minorities 1s ended, and the right of self-determination 
can be exercised by oppressed peoples This means, 
among other things, taking a firm line against the rise 
and activities of racist, chauvinist and fascist groups 
that seek to incite the majority population to violence 
and repression It means supporting democratisation, 
secularism and pluralism In this context, we oppose 
the demonisation of Islam and the manipulation of 
religion fordestructiveends Peace and justice can only 
beensured through sustained political democratisation 

Anessential dimension of this process is rolling back 
the so-called anti-terrorist legislation being pushed 


everywhere Another 1s opposing attacks on refugees 
and workers and firm support for their free and secure 
movement within and across borders Still another 1s 
making the elite-controlled media accountable to pub- 
lic opinion and forcing them to acknowledge, if not 
express, the people's needs and aspirations for peace 
andjustice This process must include the real devolu- 
tion of power and the expansion and deepening of 
democratic freedoms and human rights 

War, poverty, inequality, unjust class systems and 
unjust power-sharing arrangements are often the root 
of internal wars, and internal wars can invite external 
military intervention. Thus peace in our region cannot 
be assured unless economic justice is institutionalised 
This agendacan only be realised by apeace movement 
that ıs integrally linked to the movement against cor- 
porate-driven globalisation 

A programme of peace that deserves our support 
must include, as its central components the end of IMF- 
World Bank-Asian Development Bank structural adjust- 
ment programmes (whichnow goundertheeuphemism 
of ‘Poverty Reduction Strategy Programmes’), the 
cancellation of the foreign debt of Asian countries, the 
suspension of commitments to the World Trade Organi- 
sation, restrictions on the operations of transnational 
corporations, land reform and significant asset and 
income distribution A sustainable peace depends on the 
end of corporate-driven globalisation A sustainable 
peace can only be built on the base of vibrant national 
economies structured along the following principles 
domestic-market oriented growth, relative equity, 
decentralised production and trade among countries 
that enhances the capacity of the trading partners instead 
of institutionalising unequal relations Also essential 
to asustainable peace 1s an ecologically friendly system 
of production, distribution and exchange 

The dominant militarist, statist and masculinist 
theory and regime of ‘national security’ and ‘interna- 
tional security’, in short, must be replaced by one that 
1s demilitarised, peace-loving, feminist, universal and 
people-centred 

In conclusion, we are aware of the vast mobili- 
sation of commitment, energy and resources that will 
be required to meet the challenges before us We are 
committed to reaching out to the countless other 1ndi- 
viduals, organisations and networks in other parts of 
the world, including the United States, that share our 
aspirations for peace We are confident that, collec- 
tively, our efforts will bring us closer to a peace built 
on Justice, equity, ecological harmony and a decisive 
repudiation of militarism and patriarchy 
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Books 


WARANDDIPLOMACYIN KASHMIR: 1947-48 
by C Dasgupta Sage Publications, New Delhi, 
2002 


WEnowknow!Whenleading Cold War historian John 
Lewis Gaddis wrote a book with this striking title (OUP, 
New York, 1997), the Cold War was already over but 
people were still seeking answers As the archives in 
Russia and the East European countries were opened 
to the public, Gaddis moved in to fill the gaps A more 
localised conflict began around the same time but con- 
tinues to fester even today C Dasgupta's first book 
seeks out new evidence that can help explain the 
genesis of the crisis 1n Jammu and Kashmir What we 
now know aboutthe role that third powers played can 
help to answer some critical questions that have 
plagued the analysis of the developments of 1947-48 
By citing archival sources only recently declas- 
sified 1n the United Kingdom, the author builds a nar- 
rative that 1s contextualised and cemented with 
evidence while also being succinct and precise This 
book is nota lengthy treatise on Indo-Pak relations Nor 
is it one more history of the Kashmir conflict Its pur- 
pose 15 limited, and that 15 where its strength lies, in 
highlighting the regional and global context that 
determined the interests of the countries involved 
and their strategies to control the outcome of thecrisis 
More recent theoretical work 1n international 
relations questions the positivist approach ofthe domi- 
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nant schools of thought, namely realism, liberalism, 
and institutionalism Such criticismcontends that there 
is no objective reality outside of our own social cons- 
tructions Hence, itis asked if truth has a history, then 
how can history have a truth? A simplistic yet plausi- 
blecounterto such a view does not challenge the hete- 
rodoxy of this new approach Rather 1t 15 contended 
that the reading of history brings us closer to the truth 
Dasgupta's book must be treated in this light With its 
preface conspicuously missing, the author's objective 
is well summarised on the back cover While he suc- 
ceeds in questioning many long-held perceptions about 
the alleged follies of India’s leaders during the critical 
first two years after independence, he does not attempt 
to provide any subjective judgments, leaving it to the 
reader to draw her/his own conclusions 

Dasgupta argues that the British officers serving 
in India and Pakistan owed their loyalty ultimately to 
the Crown British interests 1n the region had also 
altered from the days of India's strategic importance 
inthe “British Lake’ of the Indian Ocean India’s logis- 
tical and manpower resources that had fuelled the Bri- 
tish Empire were now considered secondary to 
Pakistan’s strategic location with the possibility of 
using its airfields ın any major war in future A second 
reason why Pakistan found favouramongst many plan- 
ners in London was the need to keep the Muslim world 
happy, especially with the seething resentment in the 
Middle East over the creation of Israel These two rea- 


sons contextualised the Kashmir crisis tn a largei 
'egional and even Cold War setting 
For instance, Dasgupta draws more than the usual 
«parallel between the Kashmir and Junagadh crises, both 
of which engendered hostilities in October 1947 Apart 
aatrom the discrepancy between the religious affiliations 
of the majority community in either state with that of 
“heir respective rulers, the manner in which Junagadh 
was handled was ominous for future developments in 
“Kashmir The reluctance of the three service chiefs 
(who continued to hold office post-independence) to 
engage in a possible inter-dominion war and the con- 
stitution of a Defence Committee of the Cabinet to be 
chaired by Mountbatten were two such crucial deve- 
wiopments These raise new questions that are yet to be 
answered Why were the constitutional positions of the 
service chiefs not clarified priorto mdependence? Were 
he Indian leaders guaranteed something other than 
what in retrospect can be clearly seen asa situation that 
would generate dual and conflicting loyalties? 

More unfortunate were the conflicting opintons 
and advice that British officers in the subcontinent 
2xtendedto London Field Marshal Auchinleck had vir- 
tually accepted the legality of Kashmir's accession to 

«he Indian Union by threatening to issue ‘Stand Down’ 
orders to British officers when Jinnah planned to send 
‘he army into Kashmir On the other hand, Prime Mın- 

aster Attlee sent secret telegrams to Liaquat Ali Khan 
indicating that withdrawal of the raiders should follow 
‘if satisfactory results are achieved’ 

Again, Dasgupta highlights the contradictions 
«nherent in Mountbatten assuming a mediator’s role in 
late 1947 even as he remained the Head of State of one 
of the disputants! Nehru and he diverged on the possi- 
le role of the UN as well While Nehru wanted the 
‘UN only to play a supervisory role 1n a plebiscite, 
Mountbatten 1n his bid to mediate suggested that the 
UN should come into Kashmirin an administrative role 
18 well, thus adhering to Pakistan's demands 

Even military planning was hostage to the con- 
"ict of interests In their zeal to prevent all-out war in 
which Pakistan would surely have suffered total defeat, 
Mountbatten and the service chiefs 1n India persisted 
intherr efforts to convince the cabinet against any large 
cale offensive, whether on the ground or in the air 
Even as Nehru reluctantly agreed to take the matter to 

he UN heinsisted on continuing preparations fora full 
cale attack But the service chiefs did not comply in 
сш еагпеѕі 

There 15 also some circumstantial evidence to 
show that some British officials and even military 


officers serving India had prior knowledge of Paki- 
stan'sdeploymentofregulartroops in Kashmir which 
thwarted India's offensive in the summer of 1948 And 
the Stand Down instructions were interpreted vastly 
differently 1n autumn 1948 when British officers 
helped to plan and participated 1n Operation Venus in 
the Naosheraarea And finally, strategic redeployment 
of Pakistani forces from West Punjab to the Kashmir 
theatre 1n October 1948 followed tip-offs from the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, General 
Roy Bucher, that India would not launch an all-out 
offensive 

Inabook on warand diplomacy, itis the evidence 
presented on the latter that leaves the reader more 
startled Conflicting interests 1s one thing, working 
against one’s own government's orders quite another 
The narrative of diplomacy m the United Nations 
during 1948 reveals discrepancies at several levels, 
which were glossed over in public First, Noel-Baker, 
Britain’s Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions who led the British delegation, consistently 
adopted a pro-Pakistan position despite orders from 
London for a neutral position While Attlee rebuked 
him for such indiscretions, tt was too late to change tack 
inthe UNSC 

Second, there were disagreements between the 
US and the UK as well with Secretary of State Marshall 
never doubting the legality of the accession and even 
questioning British attempts to colour the conflict in 
communal terms While Noel-Baker was able to win 
the day most of the time, it 1s not clear why the US gave 
Britain so much leeway on the issue Itcould be argued, 
as even the author has done, that the US might have 
considered the British specialists 1n the region and 
therefore, were willing to give Britain the lead 

Two points, however, temper this line of reason- 
ing First, as the author himself points out, Britain's 
absence from the UN Commission on India and Paka- 
stan enabled the US to develop its independent perspec- 
tive on the issue This was probably reflected 1n the 
August resolution of the Security Council, which con- 
trary to Noel-Baker’s position demanded the with- 
drawal of all Pakistan: forces prior to a referendum 
Second, the Americans had earlier in the 1940s shown 
greater resolution to reshape the world rather than con- 
tinue with the colonial interests of the European pow- 
ers This had been clearly enunciated in the Atlantic 
Charter of 1941, which hinted atAmerican demands for 
the British to leave India once the war was over Why 
then were the British negotiators permitted to deter- 
mine the course of events ın the UN to such an extent? 
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Another missing link which can shed more light 
on the reasons the different players had for adopting 
their respective positions 1s the role of India's Ambas- 
sadors and High Commissioners in the capitals of the 
great powers This is an area of research open to scho- 
lars who wantto take Dasgupta's work forward 

Ultimately, it was the combination of conflicting 
loyalties, back-channel communications between Bri- 
tish military officials, and the willingness to give 
Pakistan more than its due share of along leash (as John 
Dulles himself commented upon) that forced India's 
hand in accepting the UNCIP ceasefire proposal of 
December 1948 It 1s not ironical then that similar 
games continue to be played out even in the current 
version of the conflict Thus, just as in 1947-48, Paki- 
stan's ability to control the militants (read raiders) 1s 
atpresentquestioned Similarly, Pakistan's propensity 
to 1mplode has been one unfulfilled potential that has 
worked toits greatestadvantage Areading ofthe docu- 
ments from 55 years ago cannot but raise a doubt in the 
manner in which Pakistan has been branded — a coun- 
try that would collapseatthe slightest instance ofthings 
not working to its heart's content! Nevertheless, Paki- 
stanis could not find everything favourable to them ın 
the evidence that has been uncovered Auchinleck's 
refusal to Jinnah might be a sore point to many Paki- 
stanis who might hypothesise favourable eventualities 

It is imperative that the book's implicit message 
does not go unnoticed It seeks to remind us not of fol- 
lies of the past, but rather the nature of relations between 
states situated differently in the international system 
The oft-repeated cliché suggests that states have no per- 
manent friends or enemies, only permanent interests 
Not much purpose ıs served by petitioning other coun- 
tries to solve our problems and then complaining that 
they are biased against us Much of what happened in 
1947-48 1s recurring ın the present and those who 
argue that the issue is irresolvable without third-party 
support might need to rethink their strategies 


Arunabha Ghosh 


THE MUSLIMS OF THE INDIAN SUBCON- 


TINENT AFTER THE 11TH SEPTEMBER 
ATTACKS edited by Frédéric Grare Centre de 
Sciences Humaines, India Research Press, New 
Delhi, 2002 


THE slim volume under review 1s aimed at the post 11 


September 2001 scenario, mainly in the South Asian 
subcontinent and its Muslim population Unfortu- 
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nately, the region was already mired in religious, рой 
tical and ethnic strife much before the 9/11 disaster: 
the US Terrorism, including cross-border terrorism 
Kashmir, had already set new standards of depravir 
intheregion The storm troopers of so-called Islam hz 
communalized the polity and diplomacy through the 
various misadventures during the past decade The vo 
ume on 9/11 and tts impact оп Musli s of the India 
subcontinent ıs based on the research carried out soc 
after the tragedy in November 2001 

A large part of 1t appears to be so familiar to th 
reader that it ends up telling us nothing new The re. 
sons are obvious Most of it 15 based on press cove 
age, which was not only extensive but also widely rea 
by the educated urban elite Despite this limitation, tk 
four reports їп the volume on 9/11 manage to raise sorr 
pertinent questions 

While talking about Indian Muslims in th 
aftermath of the September 11 attacks and the war » 
Afghanistan, Adil Mehdi reminds us of the Khilaf. 
upsurge during the First World War The support an 
sympathy for the Taliban regime among the Muslirr 
in the subcontinent, particularly in Pakistan, shows pa 
allels to the Khilafat movement in support of the Su 
tan of Turkey, whoma section of Muslims considere 
to be the Khalifa of Islam Like Kemal Pasha in Tw 
key, the Northern Alliance and other anti-Taliban force 
with US support took control within Afghanistan Th 
pace of events was so fast that the mobilization c 
solidarity for the Taliban 1n Pakistan ran out of winc 
Notably, the Muslims in India were not as vocal 1 
their support, except for some isolated statements fror 
expected quarters, there was no mass mobilization 1 
any part of India 

However, the implication of September 11 wz 
crucial in other ways, particularly given the preser 
political dispensation and its communal agenda Th 
political partyin power found in this tragedy an oppo: 
tunity to teach its own ‘fifth columnists’ alesson Som 
of them have made statements like ‘all Muslims are nc 
terrorists but all terrorists are Muslims’ and the po: 
September 11 scenario easily adds credibility to suc 
devious thinking Mehdi is right in his assessment c 
the Shahi Imam and his influence among the Muslin 
of India His outburst at one of his Friday khutbas di 
not evoke any mass response beyond the confines « 
Delhi's Jama Masjid However, his strategic locatio 
and association with the medieval mosque attracts th 
national media, lending legitimacy to his utterance. 
There can be no doubt that the majority of Muslim. 
like any sensitive human being, felt outraged at th 


«acabre event of 9/11, yet they found serious flaws 
+ US foreign policy towards the Islamic world АП 
+15 has been extensively documented in the report on 
«dian Muslims and 9/11 
Frederic Grare deals in detail with the Pakistani 
Jamic outfits and their much too expected support for 
«e Al Qaeda and Taliban leadership Despite some vio- 
‘nt protests, it was clear that the majority of people 
"und it expedient to go along with the official posi- 
‘on Ironically, Pakistan was co-opted as an important 
IS ally in its fight against global terrorism, its dismal 
ack record on this issue notwithstanding One is sur- 
«ised and shocked to see that the war against global 
"rrorism has provided no respite to India from cross- 
‘order violence Some of the hypothetical possibili 
es raised by Grare have proved wrong, as General 
fusharraf continues with great impunity to project ter- 
orism in Kashmiras a freedom struggle 
In her report on the impact of September 11 on 
Auslims from the Indian subcontinent in New York, 
sminah Mohammad Arif traces the detailed back- 
round of the various migrant communities from the 
egion One 15 struck by the reaction of some Muslims 
«om the area who felt that they would have been biu- 
ally massacred in their country of origin had a trag- 
dy of this magnitude taken place there Such a 
'erception can be linked to declining levels of toler- 
nce and communalization of polity and hfe over the 
astfew years 
The 9/11 tragedy has undoubtedly added to the 
voes of the Muslims in the Indian subcontinent The 
ommunity's relationship with the state has become 
neasy as reflected in the degrading abuse of human 
'alues during the Gujarat riots The prime minister 
vould not have dared make a statement that ‘wherever 
Auslims live, they create disharmony,’ but for the 
omunant revulsion against so-called Islamic terro1ism 


S. Irfan Habib 


-OMMUNITY AND IDENTITIES: Contempo- 
rary Discourses on Culture and Politics in India 
edited by Surinder S Jodhka Sage Publications, 
New Delhi, 2001 


"HE enterprise 1s a worthy one The essays in this 
‘olume set themselves the task of interrogating the con- 
ept of community and situating 1t within contempo- 
ary political processes in India Truth ıs, the concept 
vas never fully rescued from those older, wearisome 
heorisations of the unchanging and autonomous 


Indian village Any attempt to weed out the concep- 
tual dead ends1s, therefore, welcome Especially given 
the fact that new social mobilizations and academic 
debates over the last decade and more have catapulted 
notions of community, culture and identity to the 
political centrestage 

But the volume doesn’t quite live up to 1ts own 
ambitions While it 1s fairly successful in the first part 
of the task — of outlining the career of the concept — 
there’s not much left for the reader once that 1s done 
The second and far more challenging part of engaging 
with the idea of community to make sense of contem- 
porary political reality ıs inadequately attempted and 
only partially realised 

In her survey of the concept of community in 
Indian social sciences, Carol Upadhya makes the 
most lucid presentation of the volume She pursues 
the notion through theoretical shifts and debates with 
analytical rigour and a keen sense of irony She shows 
how traditional sociological theories have romanti- 
cised the community as the authentic social unit and 
political agent, and how they have reproduced the older 
dichotomies community versus state and market, com- 
munity versus individual, East versus West, irrational 
versus rational, traditional versus modern, spiritual 
versus materialistic, culture versuseconomy Upadhya 
warns that these themes continue to recur in Indian 
sociological literature even today, although ın increas- 
ingly disguised forms It is true that most sociologists 
of recent vintage draw attention to the historicity of par- 
ticular identities and recognize that communities are 
not internally homogeneous and harmonious bodies 
but are characterized by conflict, oppression, exploi- 
tation and patriarchy 

Even so, Upadhya points out, the foundational 
concept of ‘community’ has not been adequately con- 
tested Instead, 1115 given a new lease of life 1n recent 
political and historical writings. Several scholars, 
especially those linked to the subaltern school, posit 
the existence ofa ‘real’ submerged community, denied 
andrepressed by anon-authentic and all powerful state, 
itself a product of an imported ‘modernity’ As scho- 
larly undertakings appear to end up invoking the very 
oppositions they problematise at the outset, Upadhya 
frames a niggling question Is there no way out of the 
dichotomy trap? 

The project flags afterthat, despite Javeed Alam 
who takes on a crucial political question upfront ‘Is 
caste appeal casteism?’ The way we answer that ques- 
tion, Alam argues, 1s crucial to understanding the poli- 
tics ot the oppressed in India today He 15 ready with 
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his own answer An appeal to caste for political mobi- 
lisation or for votes does not necessarily constitute 
casteism He admuts that the battle being fought by the 
underprivileged in the many sites of Indian democracy 
today 1s for ‘bourgeois equality’, a juristic not substan- 
tive equality For instance, Kanshi Ram does not ask 
for land reforms, he wants Dalits to have power in just 
the same way as the savarnas have always exercised it 
over others Yes, there 1s instability of alliances and 
opportunistic shifts of positions as well But, Alam 
says, the untidiness of the battle must not be allowed 
to take away from the fact that ıt ıs part of the process 
of extension of democracy, as we know it, 1n India 

Later in the volume, Anupama Roy also makes 
the effort to 1mbue her subject, ‘community, women 
citizens and a women's politics’, with acontemporary 
resonance She ruesthe implications ofthe anti-Mandal 
movement and the Hindutva upsurge for the articula- 
tion of a radical women's politics The dominant dis- 
course produces the citizen in a manner that marks ıt 
asuppercaste, Hindu and male Itreinforces truncated 
notions of *women', Roy argues, based on a series of 
marginalisations 

For the rest, the volume lacks lustre It also lacks 
rigorous editing — there are too many typographical 
errors and the chapter by Sasheey Hegde is likely to take 
the average reader unawares by its sheer opaqueness 
But what the book lacks most 1s a more direct engage- 
ment with ‘communalism’ The mobilization and cons- 
truction ofthe ‘Hindw’ identity in India figures only as 
abackdrop in some contributions in this volume Surely 
awork on the ‘contemporary discourses on culture and 
politics in India’ cannot skirta more direct involvement 
with the theoretical and political questions that the poli- 
tics of Hindutva has thrown atus in recenttimes None 
ofthecontributors really picks up that particular gaunt- 
let Needless to say, the book sorely misses that intel- 
lectual forthrightness 


Vandita Mishra 


COMPETING NATIONALISMS IN SOUTH 
ASIA: Essays for Asghar Ali Engineer edited by 
Paul R Brass and Achin Vanaik Orient Longman, 
New Delhi, 2002 


THIS book is divided into four parts dealing with 
nationalist thought and practice, secularism and 
Hindutva, commentaries on past and contemporary 
dilemmas of nationhood and, civil society 1n India 
Albeit varying in the tenor of their arguments, the 
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essays in this book arecommonly committed to the goa» 
of ‘democratic decency’ 

Sudhir Chandra concentrates on Govardhanran+ 
Madhavram Tripathr's ‘The classical poets of Gujara 
and their influence on modern society and morals 
Chandra suggests that even though the historiography 
of modern India has reduced the significance of thi: 
text by only giving 1t regional importance, he himseli 
has chosen to highlight the strengths and weaknesses 
and the insights and limits of Tripathi's endeavours 
Whereas Tripathi had sought to build a ‘transformative 
fiction’ to change popular consciousness, to establish 
an indigenous yet modern vision of egalitarianism andi 
political and social freedom, the discrepancy between 
his treatment of the Muslims апа the Marathas reflects 
his ‘cognitive blindness’ 

Arguing that political and social structures that 
make civic nationalism a possibility are much stronger 
than they are imagined to be, the next essay has a posi- 
tive undertone Sikata Banerjee suggests that it 1s ‘per- 
formance not ideology’ that matters She stresses that 
the failure to fulfil election promises can create an at- 
mosphere of resentment, evidenced by the verdict of the 
1996 polls, when the Congress-RPI-SP alliance was able 
to draw on the contradictions inherent in the BJP/Shiv 
Senacombine, and cause crucial swings in OBC, Dalit, 
Mushm and low and middle income non-Dalit votes 

Anwar Alam assesses the current discourse on 
secularism in India In his appreciation of the Ashis 
Nandy, TN Madan and M N Srinivas analysis of the 
‘official secularism’ of the Nehruvian state, he disa- 
grees with the proposition that the main culprit creat- 
ing dilemmas in the present world has been the 
‘westernness’ of Nehru's state secularism Instead, he 
argues that the weakness of the Nehruvian state lies 
in its Hindu bias and accommodation to Brahminical 
influences, which he holds responsible for promoting 
a Brahminical Hinduism, foremost in the area of ‘cul- 
tural policy His conclusive stance can be summed up 
in his own words ‘Only the ideal of building a secular 
democratic nation can stem the tide of communal fas- 
cisminthe country' (p 87) 

The organised persecution of Christians in 
Gujarat 1s dealt with in detail ın the article by 
Ghanshyam Shah in which he evaluates the events 1n 
the Dangs district of Gujarat where the Christians of 
Gujarat allegedly desire to create another Nagaland or 
Mizoram While exploring the turmoil created in the 
Dangs by the 'reconversion' attempts of the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad, Shah exposes the politics of reconver- 
sion as problematic and conflict generating 
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The essay by Virginia Van Dyke takes up the 
question of renunciation The notion of sadhus has 
assumed a contradictory character and the processes 
by which sadhus are redefining their identities and 
social functions are in accordance with their changing 
interests While the VHP and its associated allies 
argue that the sadhus have only reluctantly entered the 
political arena in order to purify politics and to reform 
acorrupt institution, the underlying reasons are often 
far morecomplex 

Interrogating Mahatma Gandh1’s attitude to 
the language question, David Lelyveld highlights 
Gandhr's sensitive affirmation of an Urdu influenced 
‘Hindustani’ as the potential unifier of India as a 
nation He depicts Gandhi as ultimately attempting 
to establish a new linguistic order to challenge the 
dominance of English 

Rajni Kothart’s optimism rises above, what he 
senses as, the bleakness rendered by a “деер vacuum 
in civil society ’ He asserts that India's complex diver- 
sity and pluralism will not let Hinduism overpower 
eitherits civil society or the state 

Outlining some of the complexities of conflict 
resolution and negotiations п Sri Lanka’s ethnic con- 
flict, Jayadeva Uyangoda's essay attempts to identify 
possible difficulties in a negotiated settlement that a 
productive conflict resolution process might address 
Civil violence in Sr1 Lanka has turned into a sustain- 
able way of lıfe and patterns of violence have become 
so institutionalized that a constructive process of con- 
flictresolution seems distant Nevertheless, Uyangoda 
firmly believes that an extension of the ceasefire agree- 
ment might generate processes that the warring parties 
will find difficult to counter 

An alternative suggested by some Pakistani 
scholars, of reconstructing Pakistani identity on the 
basis of territorial rather than religious nationalism, 
forms the theme of Mubarak Al's essay For him, the 
imagining of Pakistan as a nation can neither be done 
through the prism of the two-nation theory nor through 
an Islamised version ofa ‘Pakistans ideology’ 

Yoginder Sikand brings out the ideology of the 
Jama’ at-1-{slam1 Jammu Kashmir (JIJK) vis-a-vis the 
complexities involved with the accession of Jammu 
and Kashrnirto India following partition The writings 
of Sayyecl Ali Geelani, the founder of the JIJK, inatwo 
volume prison diary (1n Urdu) titled “Rudad-e-Khafas’ 
(Records of the Jail) emerge more as an inspiratory and 
instructive guide for the youth of Jammu and Kashmir 
rather than reflecting his literary prowess Yoginder 
Sikand, however, concurs with Geelani in advocating 


a political solution to the vexed issue rather than using 
violent means 

Authoritarian-exclusivist agendas, religious 
intolerance, obscurantism and fundamentalism are 
phenomena which have affected all parts of the globe, 
although to varying degrees This collection, where the 
range of attitudes displayed range from ‘optimism 
through stoicism to pessimism,” seeks to explicate 
the linkages between militant Hindu nationalism and 
fascism Though Paul R Brass and Achin Vanaik have 
played safe and consciously refrained from using the 
term fascism to describe the ideological and organisa- 
tional forms of militant Hindu nationalism, one won- 
ders why they could not have been as forthright as 
several of their authors who clearly acknowledge 
similarities between the two 


Bharati Puri 


FEDERALISM WITHOUT A CENTRE: The 
Impact of Political and Economic Reform on 
India's Federal System by Lawrence Saez Sage 
Publications, New Delhi, 2002 














OUR federal political structure comprising a range of 
formal institutions such as state and national legisla- 
tures, national finance commission, planning commis- 
sion, national development council, inter-state council 
and numerous other inter-state coordinating bodies 
remains the most distinctive feature of Indian demo- 
cratic politics It ıs also the subject of intense debate 
which the introduction of new economic policies in the 
last decade has given a whole new dimension to The 
book underreview takes up the debate besides provid- 
ing an overview of Indian federalism at work 

Federalism was adopted by the constituent 
assembly in recognition ofthe regional heterogeneity 
of India Its adherence to the concept of ‘cooperative 
federalism',1 e ,theallocation of constitutional power 
between the central governments and the states, 1s 
explained by theauthor in the form of then prevailing 
situation ın post-partition India There was an urgent 
need felt among the members of the constituent assem- 
bly to assuage communal sectarianism, deal effectively 
with acute food crisis, integrate the princely states 1n 
India, and undertake the task of initiating and 1mple- 
menting the policies for industrial and agricultural 
development 

The author notes, however, that there were some 
members, though in a minority, who did advocate 
greater decentralization Those belonging to the Con- 
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giess were Clearly inspired by the Gandhian notion of 
panchayat or village based federation as envisaged in 
Gandhi's 1946 memorandum to the constitution 
committee of the Congress The all India presence of 
Congress as the dominant party and the absence of 
strong regional or provincially-based political parties, 
especially afte: the departure of the Muslim League, 
has been advanced by Saez as the most plausible 
explanation as to why the constituent assembly finally 
adopted aconstitution which was ‘both unitary as well 
as fedeial according to the requirements of time and 
circumstances ' 

The above, Saez argues, explains why the term 
‘union’ substituted ‘federal’ ın the Indian Constitution, 
making it distinct from the ‘model’ federal constitu- 
tion of the USA or for that matter from those of Canada, 
Austialia and Switzerland A dual polity was adopted 
with a single citizenship The Constitution was to be 
much less rigid in nature Under Article 249, the Par- 
liament was empowered to legislate on state subjects 
in the ‘national interest’ even during ‘normal’ times if 
the Rajya Sabha passed a resolution to thateffect The 
constitutional provisions relating to the division of 
subjects (which privileged the Centre), imposition of 
emergency (national, state and financial), the appoint- 
ment and tenure of governor and the functionaries 
of the all India services, taxation and revenue distri- 
bution between the Centre and the states, also contri- 
buted to the difficulty in promoting the federal idea in 
the early years of Indian Independence in the classic 
institutional sense 

Saez 1s not surprised that as early as in the 1950s 
the first irritants erupted in the form of the popular 
demands for the reorganization of the states on a 
common linguistic basis, partially conceded by the 
state reorganization commission in 1955 Punjab was 
the last state to be divided in 1966 (Clearly this book 
was written before the recent bifurcations of U P,M P, 
and Bihar) The rise and growth of the Dravidian par- 
ties in Tamil Nadu greatly contributed to the movement 
against what was dubbed as imposition of Hindi 
from above by the Centre resulting ultimately in the 
adoption of the three language formula the Parliament 
in 1963 Subsequently in 1969, the ruling DMK 
lobbied for setting up by the Rajamannar Commission 
[RC] to examine the working of the Constitution and 
recommend changes in the allocation of powers 
between the Union government and the states The 
RC based its report on responses by the then chief 
ministers, different party leaders, and all representa- 
tives of Tamil Nadu in the Parliament and the state 
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legislature about the true nature of Indian federalism 
It observed that ‘ there are unitary trends and in the 
allocation of powers there 1s a strong bias and tilting 
of the scales in favour of the centre ’ It attributed the 
presence of the Congress as the ruling party both at 
the Centre and in most states as responsible for ‘the 
development of the unitary trends ’ 

The RC recommended reworking th- federal 
1elations by transferring some Union subjects to the 
state list in the seventh schedule of the Constitution 
Further it recommended the abolition of Articles 
249,356 and 357 of the Indian Constitution, the latter 
two providing for the extension of the executive power 
of the Union government to determine and act on a 
failure ofthe constitutional order in any state. Finally, 
the commission called for the vesting of the residuary 
power of legislation and taxation solely with the state 
legislatures 

Centre-state relations came under close scrutiny 
once again in 1977 in the form of a memorandum on 
centre-state relations submitted by the left fr ont gov- 
ernment in West Bengal Following in the footsteps of 
the RC, this memorandum too dubbed the Indian 
constitution as “essentially unitary in character’ as it 
empowered the federal government ‘with some pow- 
ers at the expense of the autonomy of the states ' Sig- 
nificantly, itargued that the decentralization of powers 
would pave the way for the outlet of the democratic 
urges at the regional level thus helping to ‘ward off 
fissiparous tendencies instead of encouraging them ’ 

The decline of the Congress both in 1deological 
and institutional terms in the late 1960s was evident ın 
its poor performance in the 1967 general elections 
India Gandhi in particular promoted acentralist lead- 
ership while resorting to the use of a plebiscitary mode 
of politics In the process she ‘systemically eliminated 
actual and potential party rivals ’ As this applied to 
the regional party leadership of Congress as well 
what eventually emerged, according to Saez, was an 
example of the *patrimonial federalism’ This ‘hyper- 
accentuation ofthe centralist character ofthe Congress' 
eroded the ability of the state-leve! leaders to ‘effec- 
uvely articulate regional sentiments and aspirations 
within the party ’ 

Moreover the breakdown of the social coalition 
so assiduously built up over the first three decades of 
Indian independence meantthat the Congress , despite 
remaining ın power both at the Centre and in most of 
the states, no longer remained the natural party of gov- 
ernance The increased level of the electoral partici- 
pation of the peripheral social groups in civil society 


long with theeconomicempowerment of the neo-rich 
intermediate peasant castes paved the way for the 

growth of regional parties as well as national parties 
with a concentrated regional base’ — a process aptly 
called ‘Indianization of India’ 

The rise and growth of the regional parties like 
DMK, AIDMK, SAD, NC, AGP, TDP in the decades 
of 1970s and ' 80s accentuated the demands for decen- 
tralization in the form of an increased sharing of sov- 
ereignty The author views the formation of the Sarkaria 
Commission (SC) 1n June 1983 to investigate the state 
of centre-state relations in this context besides noting 
Its coincidence with the passing of the Anandpur 
Sahib resolution by SAD as well as the March 1983 
conclave of opposition parties held in Bangalore 
(More recently the National Conference government 
adopted the State Autonomy Committee Report reite- 
rating the recommendations regarding the restriction 
of the jurisdiction of the Centre to defence, communi- 
cation and foreign affairs in the case of J&K) 

Like the RC, the SC also based its study on a 
detailed questionnaire to all the state governments, 
political parties and the community leaders on issues 
related toeconomic and social planning, industry, com- 
merce and inter-governmental relations Defining fed- 
eralism as a ‘dynamic process of cooperation and 
shared action between two or more levels of govern- 
ment with increasing inter-dependence and centrist 
trends,’ the SC undet lined the significance ofthe Con- 
gress in understanding the federal relations in the first 
two decades of independence by viewing them essen- 
tially as ‘an intra-party arrangement of the Congress ' 
The emergence of a new generation of career politi- 
cians or ‘vote contractors’ in the Congress radically 
transformed state level politics with the emergence of 
‘the shifting loyalties of factions owing allegiance to 
an individual and less to any ideal ° In the opinion of 
the SC, the stifling of state level politics led to the pro- 
motion of ‘sub-nationalism in a manner that tends to 
strengthen divisive forces and weaken the unity and 
integrity of the country ’ 

The report recognizes that ‘there 1s considerable 
truth in the saying that undue centralization leads to 
blood pressure at the Centre and anaemia at the periph- 
ery The inevitable result ıs morbidity and inefficiency E 
It proposed that an informal convention of consulting 
the state governments whenever the Union Parliament 
intends to enact on a subject in the concurrent list 
‘should be strictly adhered to, except in rare and 
exceptional cases of extreme urgency or emergency Е 
On the appointment of governors, the SC recom- 


mended that the appointees should be ‘eminent in 
some walk of life, should be a person from outside of 
the state, and should be detached and not too intimately 
connected with local politics of the state ’ It also held 
as desirable that ‘a politician from the ruling party at 
the Union is not appointed as governor ofa state which 
is being run by some other party or a combination of 
other parties ' 

More significantly, the SC sought to curb the 
political abuse of Article 356 by recommending its use 
only ‘inextreme cases, as a measure of last resort, when 
all available alternatives fail to prevent or rectify a 
breakdown of constitutional machinery in the state ' 
The SC categorically asked for an amendment to this 
Article, so that state assemblies cannot be dissolved 
either by the president or the governor ‘before the pro- 
clamation issued under Article 356(1) has been laid 
before Parliament and it has had an opportunity to con- 
sider it ' As institutional reform the SC recommended 
the constitution of the Inter-State Council (ISC), the 
reconstitution of the national development council and 
the revival of the regional councils to enable both cen- 
tre and states to work out consensus on federal issues 
Atthe grassroots level 1t recommended the restructur- 
ing of the local level, self-governing panchayati raj 
institutions to create a third tier of government 

Inthe aftermath of significant party realignments 
both at the federal and the state level heralding an era 
of coalition politics ın India, the ISC was finally cons- 
tituted by Janata Dal government in 1990 However, it 
can hardly be viewedas ‘an independent high-powered 
body, including professional representatives who 
would be able to provide academic inputs and a more 
objective view on Centre-state issues’ as recommended 
by the SC Itisno surprise then that in all its five meet- 
ings to date — it was to meet at least twice as per the 
prescription—the ISC has little to show Of the 130 rec- 
ommendations without change and 25 recommenda- 
tions with reservations suggested by SC, so far only 
two have been actually implemented One of these two 
being the constitution of ISC itself and the other being 
the introduction of local self governing bodies vide 
the 73rd and 74th constitutional amendments 

Saez holds that the failure of inter-governmen- 
tal bodies like ISC 1s best understood in terms of post- 
1991 policies of economic liberalization While 
effecting a series of incremental fiscal reforms, the 
emphasis has been on increasing foreign direct invest- 
ment (FDI) as well as portfolio equity investment (РЕТ) 
by resorting to the neo-liberal policies of privatization, 
deregulation and decontrol In the process as the dif- 
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ferent states vie against each other for FDI and PEI, 
the original model of cooperative federalism based 
on the idea of the intei-governmental cooperation 
has increasingly given way to inter-jurisdictional 
competition 

While states like Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh 
and Gujarat with developed infrastructure and better 
governance have become magnets for all forms of 
investment, the BIMARU states like Bihar and UP have 
lost out Not only they do not attract any investment 
but also suffer due to dwindling central grants In this 
changed fiscal environment with coalition politics 
firmly in place the author concludes that the ‘existing 
inter-governmental institutions 1n India have not been 
able to adapt to the emerging inter-Jurisdictional com- 
petition among the states ' What 1s needed 1s to consti- 
tute inter-Jurisdictional institutions ‘to attract foreign 
1nvestment into anumber of regions’ by promoting cer- 
tain sectors like telecommunications, oil production 
and consumer non-durables Moreover the states 
should be given greater financial power to collect the 
corporate, land use and salestax toenable themto grow 
on their own to achieve ‘the optimal level’ of centrali- 
zation and decentralization in a coalitional political 
system 

The book revolves around the perennial debate 
about ‘the optimal level’ of centralization and decen- 
tralization in Indian polity while adding new dimen- 
sions to it The study, however, suffers from certain 
limitations One, a major part of the book takes up the 
analysis of the nature of the recommendations of SC 
and the role of the ISC despite the insignificant part 
played by these bodies in shaping the emerging trends 
ofthecentre-staterelationships Two, the author seems 
to be shifting focus when he undertakes a comparative 
study of the political economy of China with that of 
India ostensibly to suggest the policy measures for the 
success of NEP which is an altogether different issue 
The chapters devoted to the study of the working of the 
energy, banking and telecommunications sectors 1n this 
regard hardly gel with either Һе content or form of the 
book Three, the book would have gained with some 
editing as the same theoretical contentions, viz, the shift 
of focus from ‘inter-governmental cooperation’ to 
^nter-jurisdictional competition’ among the states are 
repeated ad nauseum Then references, this reviewer 
found many errors with the volume number given of 
the journals Five, there 15 no reference either to the 
constitution review committee or the recent debate 
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Nationalism and patriotism 


NOT so long ago The Times of India carried а piece of 
mine 'Iamneither a Christian nor a patriot’, the artı- 
cle began The words were somehow relevant to the 
topic I wrote on The local padre expressed his appre- 
ciation of the article, ‘all except for the first sentence ’ 
He left me wondering Was it my doubtful loyalty to 
the country orto the church that had upset hım? He had 
long known of my alienation from the church, which 
may have been to hima matter of indifference (What’s 
one soul less here or there”) My public avowal of that 
alienation was what really disturbed him, I suspect Or, 
less probably, could 1t be his concern over my lack of 
patriotism? 

Surely, everyone has to be a patriot, or must at 
least profess patriotism Patriotism, nationalism if you 
prefer the word, is as sacrosanct as motherhood So we 
have our political masters asserting their nationalism 
with great ardour, vowing to fight to the last man to 
defend every inch of Indian territory — provided that 
last man 1s someone else’s son The other vocal pre- 
tenders to ardent patriotism are most of our NRIs, 
whose love for their motherland rises with their dis- 
tance from it The latest expression of that love has 
come from the patriot whom the Government of India 
has chosen as our NRI ambassador, with large funds 
(your money and mine) to spend lavishly However, 
he can’t bear to part with his green card, lest, after his 
dubious diplomatic assignments over, the US govern- 
ment eventually pack him off to the motherland of 
which he 1s so fond 

Whoare our leading nationalists, our prominent 
patriots, whose devotion to the nation should inspire 
us? Shortly before he died, Madhu Limaye published 
a glittering list of beneficiaries of the Jain philanthropy, 
patriots all, whose names came to light in what is called 
the СВГ Jain kawala investigation Rajiv Gandhi 
(Rs 200 lakh), the CBI's Vijay Karan (90 lakh), 
LK Advani (60 lakh), K Padmanabaiah, IAS (58 
lakh), R K Dhawan (50 lakh), N D Tiwart(25 8 lakh), 
Yashwant Sinha (21 lakh) and Kamal Nath (17 lakh) — 
these were some of the names that adorned the list 
I gather they all got away for lack of corroboration, 
although a CBI source tells me there was evidence to 
corroborate the Jain diaries Butthe police can manipu- 
late prosecutions to ensure that they fail More recently, 


the Tehelka tapes have added Jaya Jaitly and Bangaru 
Laxman to the patriots’ roll of honour And you will 
remember Laloo, Jayalalithaa and Narasimha Rao, 
all ardent patriots, all wondering when their misdeeds 
will catch up with them 

What about the party that promised us a govern- 
ment with a difference? Surely it 1s bursting with 
patriots Look at M G Vaidya, for instance, the RSS 
spokesman He piously told Tavleen Singh that *his son 
had chosen to live ina village, on a monthly income of 
Rs 2500 ’ ‘He could earn more,’ he added, ‘but he 15 
happy, and sois his family ’ ‘Imagine then my surprise,’ 
writes Singh, ‘when in the first list of names in the pet- 
rol pump scam, I should find the name of Vaidya’s 
son "That was Vaidya, of the Rashtriya Swayam 
Sevak Sangh Petrol pumps fetch an income of 
Rs 50000 per month Slightly more extravagant 
than Vaidya Jr 1s poor but Honourable(?) Minister 
Pramod Mahajan, who declared his monthly income 
as Rs 5000 

Add to all these the vast cohorts of large-scale 
tax dodgers, every one of whom would bristle if you 
attacked their evasions as unpatriotic Are these great 
people an inspiration to patriotism? 

Or would you hail as patriots the freedom fight- 
ers who, we are told, won our independence from alien 
rule? Our own Nelson Mandela, Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar, for instance, who wrote 1n 1913 to the Bri- 
tish government from prison ‘ ifthe governmentin 
their manifold beneficence and mercy release me, I for 
one cannot but be the staunchest advocate of constitu- 
tional progress and loyalty to the English Government 
whichis the foremostconditionofthatprogress Тһе 
Mighty alone can afford to be merciful and therefore 
where else can the prodigal son return but to the pa- 
rental doors of the government?’ Was Savarkar then a 
patriot, as we have been taught to believe? 

Today, patriotism seems to need an enemy In 
India it has come to be equated with aggressiveness, 
with hysterical hostility to Pakistan Areciprocal equa- 
tion animates public opinion across the border On 
both sides, you are not a patriot unless you are raring 
to send your armed forces to destroy the enemy In 
India at least, itis unpatriotic heresy to suggest that the 
chief cause of continuing friction, the Kashmir issue, 
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can be resolved by resort to our own plebiscite prom- 
ise, or, failing that, to international mediation It 15 
treason to shrink from claiming every inch of Kash- 
mirterritory for India 

Curiously enough, the glory of patriotism doesn't 
colour our relations with our neighbour to the North, 
which has swallowed not inches but hundreds of square 
miles of our land, about 20% of the area of Kashmir 
itself But China is too powerful, Pakistan 15 so much 
easier for our patı iots to bully 

Even if you were to divorce nationalism from its 
obsession with aterritory and attach itto the people who 
live there, how would you define that nation? Rather, 
what makes a nation? Simply a collection of human 
beings who think they are one people? Or, asH G Wells 
suggested, is nota nation * in effect any assembly, 
mixture or confusion of people which is either afflicted 
by or wishes to be afflicted by a foreign office of its 
own, 1n order that it should behave collectively as 1f 
its needs, desires and vanities were beyond compari- 
son more importantthan the general welfare of human- 
ity? Throughoutthe 19th century there has been 
a great working up of this nationalism in the world 
All men are by nature partisans and patriots, but the 
natural tribalism of men in the 19th century was 
unnaturally exaggerated, ıt was fretted and over- 
stimulated and inflamed and forced into the national- 
ist mould 
‘Nationalism was taught ın schools, emphasized by 
newspapers, preached and mocked and sung into men 
Itbecame a monstrous cant which darkened all human 
affairs Men were brought to feel that they were as 
improper without a nationality as without their clothes 
inacrowdedassembly — India, agalaxy of contrasted 
races, religions and cultures, Dravidian, Mongolian 
and Aryan, becamea"nation" The essential idea of 
19th century nationalism was the "legitimate claim” 
of every nation to complete sovereignty, the claim of 
every nation to manage all its affairs within its own 
territory, regardless of any other nation Aworldof 
independent sovereign nations means therefore a 
world of perpetual injuries, a world of states constantly 
preparing for or waging war ’ 

And that 1s exactly what patriotism has done to 
the world set one lot of people against another, both 
under a delusion that they are divinely inspired to outdo 
or dominate their neighbours So history is а chroni- 
cle of wars We ourselves have fought a series of wars 
with Pakistan, accomplishing nearly nothing for our- 
selves except perhaps the break-up of Pakistan in 1971, 
and requiring both countries to arm themselves at a cost 


The Aftermath of 9/11 


that neither can afford Who bears that cost? In India 
1s the hundreds of millions who huddle beneath tt 
poverty line, wondering from where their next me. 
will come, or whether there will be one at all, it 1s tl 
140 million people who have no potable water to drin! 
the 400 million who stay illiterate — these are the ont 
whose sacrifices support our massive, costly armou 
They are the true martyrs In this grand democracy ‹ 
which we are so proud, did anyone ask those miserab 
people about our aggressive patriotism? 

Before 1947, nationalism taught us to believe 
swadeshi, and in the boycott of British goods It was 
sensible way to counter an alien repression But м 
have let the swadeshi shibboleth survive for half 
century after 1947, to serve our patriotic industrialist 
Again at the cost of the ordinary Indian consumer, fi 
whom a dose of foreign competition would hav 
brought down the prices and improved the quality ‹ 
indigenous goods The survival in India of the Amba 
sadorcarthrough all these decades of protectionism 
aprimeexample of this 

So we let an unreasoning faith ın nationalis 
override our economic sense, and worse stil] our mor 
sense, specially in our relations with other nations ] 
war time this faith turns into fanatical Jingoism, acha 
lenge to it ıs persecuted as treasonous And yet the: 
have been laudable exceptions The British gover 
ment’s military misadventure in Suez in 1956 dre 
strong public protest in Great Britain itself It broug 
down Prime Minister Eden In the 1970s, America 
war in Vietnam aroused widespread criticism with 
the USA It eventually forced an 1gnominious wit 
drawal of US forces from Indo-China But these we 
very unusual rebuttals of patriotic chauvinism 

By and large, jingoism triumphs, as does mc 
hypocrisy, even when it produces disastrous resuli 
As I read in the Economic and Political Weekly le 
May, ‘the problem, as Rabindranath Tagore saw wi 
back in 1917, lies in nationalism and patriotism ther 
selves, with their built-in exclusivism and supremactsi 
“The nation with all its paraphernalia of power ai 
prosperity, its flags and pious hymns, its blasphemo 
prayers ın the churches and the literary mock thunde 
of its patriotic bragging, cannot hide the fact that [ 
has thriven long upon mutilated humanity” ’ 

Patriotism, then, 1s a wonderful, respectat 
coverforcant Inthe 18th century Samuel Johnson p 
it more succinctly "Patriotism 1 the last refuge oft 
scoundrel ' 


J.B. D’Sou: 





£ ac D d ge 
ARE foreign born, 
occupy the highest posts in the land — President, Vice- 
President, and Prime Minister — just to name the three 
most obvious and talked about? Constitutionally, the 
answer is clear. India, unlike some other countries, 
does not distinguish between native born and foreign 





Indian citizens entitled to 


born nationals; all citizens are entitled to the same 
consideration, and thus rights, underlaw. 

So why the episodic outcry about the Italian 
origins of Sonia Gandhi, the latest example of which 
is Jayalalithaa's outburst against the Congress Chief. 
It is unclear whether her ire is against a potentially 
resurgent Congress post merger with the TMC, now 
that the DMK is preoccupied with succession blues, 
or whether she is only jockeying for greater handouts 
from the Centre a la Chandrababu Naidu. 

Few, however, can convincingly claim to ‘read 
the mind’ of the lady from Chennai. But whatever her 
reasons for raising this issue at this time, there is little 
doubt that it has struck a sympathetic chord in the 
Indian mind. For even though India is extolled as 
vasudhaiv kutumbukam, a land which has through the 
ages welcomed all without discrimination or distinc- 
tion or whether, in more modern terms, we believe in 
< auniversal humanity and talk of a global village, it is 
ub difficult to deny an unconscious unease with leader- 

| ship positions being occupied by опе not perceived 
. as ‘one ofus’. 

In more ways than one, Sonia Gandhi, both epito- 
mizes and exacerbates this unease. Not just because 
of her obvious ‘foreigness’, but because the demands 
onand expectations of a political leader are vastly dif- 
ferent from those of a CEO of a corporation, a social 
worker or even a religious figure viz. Mother Teresa. 
This may be one reason why invoking Annie Besant, 
once head of the Congress, or Madeline Slade a.k.a. 
Mira Behn, does not quite convince. 

In terms of political culture, the Congress has 
never quite overcome the ‘stigma’ attached to its obses- 
sive reliance on the ‘dynasty’. True that Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Indira Gandhi, despite their ‘elite’ back- 
ground did manage to become popular leaders, not just 
of their party but the nation. Possibly, even Rajiv 
Gandhi, despite the derisive appellation of ‘baba log’, 
won acceptance, particularly in his earlier youthful 
exuberance and desire to look aheàd:rather than to the 
past. Yet, let us not forget that at the time when both 
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Indira Gandhi and Rajiv assumed leadership of th 
party and became prime ministers, there was wide- 
spread scepticism about their leadership | 
This unease continues to be more marked 

of Sonia Gandhi. | 

No опе can question the right ofa party to sele 
itsown leader; that is its democratic right. It, howe 
does not stop people from wondering why the 
despite a hoary legacy, has to continually fall back on- 
the dynasty, even when the individual in question 
constrained by obvious handicaps. The uneasethenis | 
both with the individual and her qualities as with the 
collectivity which has elected her. 

Sonia Gandhi may well surprise the sceptics and 
grow into a successful leader of her party, or indeed the 
country. That, however, is a matter for the future, and — 
one to be settled by the political process. It is thus a 
matter of some relief, and pride, that the Consti 
Review Committee, despite intense lobbying by the 
former Speaker, Р.А. Sangma, refused to place the 
issue of foreigners being barred from certain positi 
onits agenda. 

Yet, in a political culture so concerned abo 
both ascribed (caste, religion, ethnicity) and acquir 
(class, marital status) characteristics of those seeki 
political office, to argue that foreigness or membersh 
to a family are strictly internal or irrelevant issues. 
surely stretching the argument. If anything, such pri 
estations are more likely to be read as obsequious for- 
mulations of loyalty to the leader if not filibustering to _ 
forestall genuine debate. m 

By no means is this an easy dilemma to resolve. 
Allefforts (о draw boundary lines between acceptable 

‘insiders’ and ‘outsiders’ can spur xenophobia, as 
clear in the outpourings of Gujarat Chief Minister 
Narendra Modi and the spokespersons of the VHPand : 
the RSS. Evidently, they have a limited understanding . 
of India as a multicultural society. And yet, if we аге 
so sensitive to two Muslims simultaneously occupy- 
ing the two top constitutional positions (one argument 
advanced against the candidature of both ‘Najma 
Heptullah and Farooq Abdullah for Vice-Presidency 
once Abdul Kalam was elected President), then should 
we be surprised and horrified if Sonia Gandhi's E 
attributes form the agenda for political debate? D 79. 


Harsh Sethi 
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The Scholar of Peace Fellowships 


Women in Security, Conflict Management and 





Peace (WISCOMP) is an initiative committed to ; 
promoting an alternative, gender sensitive 
discourse on a range of issues related to peace 
and security in South Asia. WISCOMP invites 
applications from South Asian professionals and 
scholars under the age of 45 for its Scholar of 
Peace Fellowships. Awarded annually, the 
Fellowships cover a period ranging from three 
months to one year. The last date for receipt p 
of application is Monday, 21 October 2002. p 
Candidates who wish to undertake high quality p 
academic research, media projects or special,. 
innovative projects may apply. For further : ; 


details check our website www. furhhdl. о rg 










by clicking the WISCOMP link or write to: 









WISCOMP 
Foundation for Universal Responsibility 
Of His Holiness The Dalai Lama 

Core 4A, India Habitat Centre, Lodhi Road 
New Delhi | 10003, INDIA 

Tel: 011-4648450 Fax: 011-4648451 

Email: wiscomp@vsnl.com 
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Building Blocks of a New Madhya Pradesh 


* 3,44,424 elected representatives of Panchayats of whom 1,16,410 are 
women have taken charge of their villages. e 50,000 members of watershed 
samities, 15 Lakh members of Tendupatta plucker societies and more than 
48 Lakh members of joint forest management committies have taken charge 
of managing their natural resources. e 10,280 members of water user 
associations managing and allocating water in irrigation projects. e 31,000 
Gurujis teaching in community schools under Education Guarantee Scheme 
and 2,17,000 Gurujis Volunteering to teach adult non-literates in Padhna 
Badhna Andolan. e Rogi Kalyan Samitis manage 715 public hospitals of the 
state after mobilising Rs 500 million as community contribution. € In all 51,086 
villages a trained Dai and a Jan Swasthya Rakshak as community health 
activists by December 2002. 


Madhya Pradesh 
аана а 
Where People are the solution 
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Kumarakom, the heart of backwater country. 


In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters 
meander. Lilies bloom. Lotuses smile. Children play. 


Coir-women sing. Butterflies dance. Fishes plop. 





Birds dive. Elephants bathe. The wind whispers. E 
Paddy fields prance. Bullock carts jingle. Ducks glide. Ў ^ er а а 
[ ———M——— 





Boats sail. Life flows. And suddenly, you're a poet. 


To holiday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one of the ten paradises of the world, write to Kerala Tourism, Park View, Trivandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, India. Email: deptour@vsni.com Toll free infoline: 1-600-444-747 Fax: ++91-471-322279 www.keralatourism.org 
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Our greatest rewards lie in the lives we touch. 





With a large range of hair dyes 
to keep him looking young. 











By helping him 
enjoy a smooth 
shaving experience. -... 


With soft, fluffy woollens for į 
a huggable experience. 


At Godrej Consumer Products 


Limited, we build brands that touch 
a special chord with those who use 
our products. Each brand is geared 
to flourish in the toughest markets, 
and also reflect the focus of our 
primary commitment ~ you. Giving 
individual attention to every brand 
has helped us uphold the superior 


FairGlow | 


P. 
CINTHOL 


quality of our products. Enabling us 
to create niche markets in the 
respective product categories - 
whether they be skin care, hair care 
or fabric care. Ensuring that our 
shareholders are well rewarded for 
their faith in us. Because we too 
feel rewarded when you welcome 
us into your lives. 
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With specially formulated hair colours 
to suit Indian skin tones. 


By giving her 
blemish-free fairness 


By giving her attractive skin 
for that extra confidence. 
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Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 


What do you see fifteen years 


{тот now ? The caring eyes 


This is 9 year old Julie. of a field nurse or the blank eyes 


^ : . of a prostitute The truth is, 
She 5 going to grow up to either be it could be either, and it depends 

1 on you. Through Nanhi Kali, 
a social worker or a sex worker. 


you can become the foster parent 


And you're going to decide which. of a little girl like Julie. By giving 
Rs. 100 а month towards her 
pecore education. Your 'daughter' will be 
put into school and in fact, you 
will receive regular reports about 
her progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of the most reputed industrial 
families in India. A trust that's 
been working since 1953 to 
promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with the help of 
people like you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 
thousands of such underprivileged 
little girls. So please, 
look into Julie's eyes and 


make up your mind, now. 


Nant kali? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
ў Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1, 
Dni by EIEE A enue Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441 


Yes. І. — would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Julie. & Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of К.С. Mahindra Education Trust for 
опе vear's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, 1 would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for years. Thank you 


© Anonymity of donor is assured. @ All donations are exempted under section RO G of the Income Tax Act 





Ad sponsored by Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 
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Ideal for Farm Houses, Golf Courses, Factory 
Premises , Campuses & other Institutions. 
In fact for any good looking green. 


FONDA 


LAWN MOWER 


All the convenience. 


HONDA Mowers are sold and serviced in India. 


HONDA ~ 


POWER PRODUCTS C ee eee 


For any other information, contact : Marketing Department i Q.H.V. Fuel efficient 
HONDA Siel POWER PRODUCTS LTD. 
5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi - 110 008 
Phones : (011)- 5739103/04/05, 5723528, 5723718, | engine 
Fax: 91-11 - 5752218, 5753652 
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THE third anniversary of the third BJP led dispensa- 
tion at the Centre was marked by little cheer And des- 
pite Deputy Prime Minister and Home Minister Advani 
waxing eloquent about the many achievements of the 
regime few missed the significance of the absence of 
Prime Minister Vajpayee and other NDA allies Even 
the relatively successful conduct of the recently con- 
cluded elections to the Jammu and Kashmir Assem- 
bly, unlike a similar exercise held at the same time 1n 
neighbouring Pakistan, was unable to bolster the mood 
The BJP, after all, had just suffered a humiliating rout 
in its base area of Jammu setting the stage for its prin- 
cipal opposition party to assume power n the 15th state 
in the Union Brave talk that ‘we may have lost but 
democracy has won’ cuts little ice in the current politi- 
cal climate 

Evidently, despite having survived for three 
years, a sharp contrast to its earlier innings of 13 days 
and 13 months respectively, the ruling coalition con- 
tinues to be marked by tensions with episodic crises 
rocking its shaky foundations Recurrent stories of an 
apparent rift between the two top leaders, the increas- 
ingly assertive role of the sundry organisations of the 
Sangh Parivar and the need to turn a blind eye to the 


Uncertain Futures 


The problem 


perfidies of the allies have ensured a veritable collapse 
of even the common minimum agenda for governance, 
forget more complex policy initiatives towards restor- 
ing peace in insurgency affected areas or ensuring 
greater harmony intheregion Despite the recent moves 
at demobilisation, the fact that close to half a million 
troops are still amassed on our western borders at great 
social and economic cost, 1s proof enough that not all 
1s wellin Bharatvarsha 

True, not all our current ills can be laid at the door 
of the regime ruling the Centre Politics, particularly 
electoral politics, has long been ш astate of flux with no 
party being ina position on its own to constructa major- 
ity And while electoral verdicts at the state level do, in 
the main, result ın a stable regime, the same cannot be 
ensured at the level of the Union Unfortunately, given 
both our political system and culture, managing fractious 
coalitions becomes anear impossibletask What suffers, 
given the centrality of the state in our polity, 1s coherent 
policy formulation, and worse implementation 

The task of forging a consensus — on policies, 
institutions and mechanisms — has been made more 
difficult by the BJPs aggressive social agenda, its 
foregrounding of Hindutva and cultural nationalism 


has added to the insecurities of our many minorities, 
the mostrecentexample of whichisthe continuing mis- 
management of riot-affected Gujarat 

Earlier this year, we witnessed a horrifying break- 
down of all norms of civilized behaviour ina state that 
the BJP presents as its experiment ın social engineer- 
ing Thecarnage of March and April, even by conserva- 
tive official estimates, left over athousand dead, many 
more displaced and made internal refugees, and the 
strengthening of a mindset that affords little space for 
remorse, much less reconciliation 

Despite dozens of official and non-official 
reports on Gujarat 2002, few of those allegedly respon- 
sible have been charge-sheeted and convicted Chief 
Minister Modi's Gaurav Yatra, matched unfortunately 
oy the rhetoric of the opposition, has deepened the 
climate of insecurity More disturbing, however, 1s the 
clean chit provided to the state administration by the 
Central leadership, in effect signalling that aggressive, 
competitive politics will remain the norm till elections 
are held ın the state 

Not only has no attempt been made to resettle 
and rehabilitate the riot affected, barring by afew civil 
society organisations, there 1s little effort to improve 


the business climate The overtly anti-minortty, anti- 
Dalit sentiment ıs slowly, but steadily, acquiring anti- 
outsider undertones causing many professionals to 
relocate That this is happening inastate long perceived 
as well run, welcoming and investor friendly, all for 
ostensible short-run gains, remains a sad reflection on 
our democratic culture 

If Gujarat, or J&K, or the insurgency affected 
states ofthe North East represent one facet of our break- 
down, the current standoff over the sharing of the 
Cauvery waters reflects another And this time around 
neither party ш confrontation belongs to the ruling coa- 
lition in the Centre The problem 1s an old one But 
despite the existence of a Cauvery Rivers Authority, a 
dispute settlement mechanism involving not just the 
riparian states but the Centre, and clear interim direc- 
tions by the Supreme Court, the parties concerned 
refuse to budge from their respective positions and 
seem set for an ugly confrontation No better example 
can be cited about the contempt in which legal, cons- 
titutional 1nstitutions and mechanisms are held by 
the political class 

Examples likethe above can be cited ad nauseam 
Only last month, the country celebrated the birth 
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anniversary of Jayaprakash Narayan, hailed by 
many as the second Gandhi, the architect of the anti- 
Emergency movement, and an advocate for electoral 
reforms and clean politics The high regard ın which 
JP ıs held 1s brilliantly illustrated by the rare unanim- 
ity expressed by the political class in rejecting the 
Supreme Court and Election Commission directives 
toreducecriminalisation of politics Clearly, those who 
seek electoral office, across party lines, are unwilling 
that voters learn about their antecedents — criminal 
record, assets and outstandings to public financial 
institutions. An exercise of ‘informed choice’, evi- 
dently 1s too radical to contemplate Are we surprised 
that our political classis held in such low esteem? 

If politics 1s too troubling, the news from the 
economic front adds little cheer The recent downgrad- 
ing of the country’s credit rating by Standard and 
Poor, this despite healthy foreign exchange reserves, 
only highlights that after a few years of reasonable 
growth, the reform process seems stalled Numerous 
legislations, 1n particular those dealing with financial 
sector and labour reforms, lie undiscussed ın Parlia- 
ment The story about the disinvestment and privati- 
sation process 1s no different 

The acrimonious debate about state versus 
markets misses the point What 15 needed, 1f we want 
to achieve high growth rates, 1s to set up new institu- 
tional mechanisms that facilitate wealth creation, 
improve investor confidence and free the entrepre- 
neurial spirit without sacrificing the interests of labour 
or those in the informal sector Equally, to massively 
invest 1n infrastructure and skill upgradation such 
that our enterprises become technologically efficient 
and competitive An obsessive preoccupation with 
fiscal deficits, or protecting one’s own turf (evidenced 
in the disinvestment standoff), or overplaying the 
swadeshi card only results in a continuation of the 
status quo 

Few argue that this ıs easy, more so in an economy 
marked by recession and enmeshed in an uncertain 
global market There 15 also no denying the rigidities 
of initial conditions — poverty and inequality But if, 
despite overflowing stocks of foodgrains in our ware- 
houses, respective regimes are unable to run massive 
food for work programmes designed to create and 
upgrade rural assets, then the failure 1s only political 
The fact that millions continue to experience chronic 
malnutrition, five decades after independence, remains 
our greatest blot 

Another arena where the prognosis remains 
uncertain relates to security —internal and external For- 
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eign policy was long perceived as an arena of nation. 
consensus Nolonger The decisionto ally more сІоѕей 
withthe U S , in particularits questionable ‘war again 
terrorism’, may well have contributed to not Just alie: 
ating old allies but, more importantly, disregardim 
other arrangements Relations with our immediat 
neighbours are hardly warm, even though 1t can b- 
arguedthatthe tensions are notall ofour making Sim 
larly, m our obsession with cornering Pakistan, partl 
for internal political compulsions, not only did w 
go overtly nuclear thereby exacerbating fears 1n th 
neighbourhood, our arms buildup has created sever 
economic strain 

Our single greatest failure, however, has bee 
one of imagination and an inability to both reform olde 
institutions and create new ones – legal, educational 
health, economic and technological — such that they аг 
both inclusive and purposive In the early post inde 
pendence years, India, of all post-colonial Third Worl 
countries seemed best placed with respect to socia 
infrastructure Nolonger Unbridled populismand mis 
management has brought even the best of our institu 
tions toa sorry pass Are we surprised that so many o 
our young, resources and opportunity permitting, wan 
to migrate 

It ıs not difficult to add to the litany of ills, onl 
adding to collective depression What, however, 1: 
equally true 1s the amazing energy and vitality, particu 
larly among the youth It 1s insufficiently realised tha 
India 15 a young and increasingly urban society, witl 
new generations seeking to evolve new norms an 
values, express new desires, construct new lifestyles 
There is little patience with earlier shibboleths, socia 
restraints and taboos, the increasingly empty moralisn 
associated with invocations of the freedom struggle 

The varieties of new business and occupations 
the mushrooming of civil society organisations res 
ponding to both old and new problems, new leadershi] 
emerging from the panchayats, the assertion of loca 
control over local resources, movements for transpar 
ency and accountability — each of these and more rep 
resents a new Stirring, simultaneously exciting anc 
dangerous Exciting in the desire to look ahead rathe 
than to the past, dangerous because expectation 
fuelled but unrealised lead to anomie and violence 

Societies 1n transition experience great stress 
more so if the rate of change 1s greater than what ou 
institutions are designed for This 1ssue of Semina. 
explores some ofthe contingent and perennial concern: 
that an old civilization but young society 15 trying tc 
grapple with 


India first 


BHARAT KARNAD 


TYPICALLY, Indian historians are 
wont to argue that Jawaharlal Nehru 
worked his foreign policy to benefit 
the world, that nonalignment was 
a uniquely effective policy tool, and 
that large causes like disarmament 
1mprinted India in the 1nternational 
consciousness What they are una- 
ware of 1s the fact that, like the US 
President during that country's Civil 
War, Abraham Lincoln, who declared 
that he would happily countenance a 
nation 'half-free and half-slave’ as 
long as 1t remained united, Nehru 
would have been happy never to have 
championed disarmament if it fet- 
ched India the ultimate means of self- 
protection Nehru, moreover, practised 
hard realpolitik, had no truck with 
morality other than as instrument of 
state policy and had little compunction 
in saying one thing and doing another 
Thus, 1n the first decade and half 
after independence India was amem- 
ber, all but in name, of the western 
alliance system, relying on the United 
States and Britain to provide the coun- 
try nuclear and even conventional 
military security and, ironically, to 
make a success of his policy of non- 
alignment So much so that Nehru 
acquiesced ın secret Pentagon plans 
for the defence of India against the 
Chinese threat and also the danger of 
Communist subversion and revolu- 
tion masterminded by Moscow and 
Beijing using the Indian party cadres 
This was part of a larger western 
scheme to build up this country as a 
counterweight to a totalitarian China 
in Asia and as an alternative non- 
Communist model for development 
in the Third World But Nehru’s tilt 


towards the West was motivated by 
the considerations of India’s weak- 
ness and strategic purpose 

Considering that an impover- 
ished, illiterate and science and tech- 
nology-wise challenged India was in 
no fit state to defend itself unassisted, 
leave alone to assert its national inter- 
ests, he used the goodwill generated 
by these western linkages as a screen 
behind which to acquire, block by 
building block, the nuclear/thermonu- 
clear weapons wherewithal as expres- 
sion of inviolable sovereignty and as 
means of absolute security and strate- 
gic independence for India 

Despite very heavy odds, this 
double-faced policy succeeded India 
gained immensely as standard-bearer 
for moral causes, for supposedly for- 
saking military alliances and intimacy 
with either Bloc and, by the mid- 19605, 
had the capability to become a full- 
fledged nuclear weapons state It all 
amounted to a quite considerable 
achievement 1n the national security 
field (For details, refer my recently 
published book — Nuclear Weapons 
and Indian Security The Realist 
Foundations of Strategy, based on 
extensive interviews and hitherto 
unused declassified documents from 
the US and British archives ) 

Regrettably, the post-Nehru 
leadership 1n the country of whatever 
hue, lacking Jawaharlal’s strategic 
vision and self-confidence, has been 
impressed more by what he said than 
what he actually did — which was at 
great variance In the event, it has 
reduced policy to the level of rhetoric 
and routinely forsworn military options 
that would have served the national 
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interests better The servile habit of 
mind of letting foreigners influence 
decisions pertaming to national secu- 
rity has been glimpsed in the past 
Whats surprising 1s that ıt ıs the right 
wing ‘nationalistic’ Bharatiya Janata 
Party-led government that 15 turnmg 
India into a virtual western camp- 
follower and at Washington’s behest, 
sidelining the development of the 
national nuclear deterrent, among 
other things 


S. apparently awed 1s New Delhi 
by the fact of the US’ global domi- 
nance, it seems prepared to yoke 
Indian policy to American security 
measures whether or not it serves our 
nationalinterests And, in so doing, it 
has failed to give weight to the change 
m India’s relative power from Nehru’s 
and Indira Gandhr's time that can now 
enable the country to become a self- 
assertive and independent strategic 
player in the world 1f New Delhi so 
wished But that requires the right 
policy choices to be made - something 
the Atal Bihar Vajpayee government 
has so far shied away from, turning 
instead to the US and the UK to pull 
our Kashmir chestnuts out of the fire, 
fight terrorism, and even to define the 
nature of India’s nuclear threat and, 
therefore, of the nuclear deterrent, 
as 1f what 1s 1n the US’ interest 1s also 
in India’s 

This 1s an unprecedented deve- 
lopment and contains the seeds of 
great danger to India Washington’s 
assumption of the policeman’s role to 
maintain order and keep peace, even 
by forceful intervention, means thatif 
it was the Balkans yesterday, 1t may be 
Iraq or Jran tomorrow, and Kashmir 
the day after And, this 1s only one 
instance where the interests of India 
and the United States may clash Fur- 
ther, at US’ prompting, New Delhi has 
assumed that the premier nuclear 
threats will emanate from Pakistan, 
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which 1s a huge Joke, and from China, 
whichis morecredible Buttheequally 
realistic American threat to this coun- 
try's N-inventory 1s obviously some- 
thing Washington will try helpfully 
to point the Indian government away 
from 

But it 1s a peril that New Delhi 
will have to keep centrally 1n mind 
given the fact of the US’ priority thrust 
of its policy, namely counterprolife- 
ration InAprilthis year the US Assıst- 
ant Secretary of State, John S. Wolf, 
sounded like any other nonprolifera- 
tion ayatollah in Washington when he 
talked of ‘nuclear weapons-equipped 
India as threat’ to an audience of nu- 
clear weapons scientists and engineers 
at the Sandia National Laboratory in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Is it not 
prudent to defend against the obvious 
danger from the US which states 
baldly enough that India 15 a threat? 


T. take the 1ssue of strategic arma- 
ments first the Vajpayee govern- 
ment's determination after the 1998 
tests to repeat the mistakes made in the 
post-1974 period when Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi lost her nerve and 
cancelled further testing and full- 
fledged weaponization, 1s quite bra- 
zen in its deliberate disregard of 
history The buckling underAmerican 
pressure then cost the country dear 
over the next 30 years in terms of sta- 
tus and strategic military options 
Vajpayee’s test moratorium and his 
unwillingness rapidly to climb the 
nuclear value chain will exact infi- 
nitely higher politico-military costs 
inthe future 

India will be denied a safe and 
dependable national nuclear deter- 
rent, worse, what 1s available will be 
without the clout that comes from fea- 
turing a variety of newer and more 
advanced fission bombs and tritium- 
boosted fission weapons, and very 
high yield hydrogen bombs and neu- 


tron weapons It will also be withou» 
the reach that a ballistic missile o 

5,000-12,000 km range can provid: 

it, but which capability has beer 
expressly shelved at US’ insistence 


Т. suggests that the ruling ‘nation 
alistic’ Bharattya Janata Party really. 
does not understand or appreciate the 
politico-military utility of an advancec 
megaton yield thermonuclear force 
or the gains from genuine ‘strategic 
autonomy’ — which concept it has 
talked about without seemingly under- 
standing 1t— and ıs satisfied with only 
a symbolic nuclear force And, fur- 
thermore, that the decision to test їп 
May 1998 was mere nuclear tokenism 
with no conviction behind it to pull 
India into the top rung of countries 
Further, with Washington's prompt- 
ing, 1thas cemented the nuclear threat 
as arising chiefly from Pakistan and, 
secondarily, from China Thatthe US 
has, in fact, articulated a policy of ‘pre- 
emptive deterrence’ directly aimed at 
taking out N-arsenals such as India’s 
notwithstanding, the Indian govern- 
ment appears blissfully blind to this 
genuine threat froma supposed friend 
Indeed, the US 1s not anywhere on this 
government’s threat radar 

Indira Gandhi balked at follow- 
ing through on the logic of Pokhran-I 
because of the fear of the stoppage by 
the US of western credit and World 
Bank loans at a time when she, per- 
haps, felt India could not do without 
either Vajpayee, on the other hand, 
fully aware that the Indian economy 
was nowhere as vulnerable, neverthe- 
less decreed a stop to the country's 
nuclear force development in the 
wake of the Shakti-series of tests for 
no good reason other than that such a 
course would please Washington! 

Itisanotadecisionthe BJP gov- 
ernment has reconsidered despite an 
*open secret' that the only thing that 
really worked 1n Pokhran-II was a 20 


«iloton weapon taken from the stock- 

wile, with the other ‘weaponizable 
configurations’, namely, the thermo- 

«nuclear design and the boosted fission 
design tested for the first tıme proving 
to be duds The suspicion 1s the two- 
stage hydrogen bomb design for the 
decisive thermonuclear weapon, in 
particular, suffered from incomplete 
fusion burn wave propagation and 
would definitely require further test- 
ing to get into militarily serviceable 
form 


B. absent more tests, all that the 
country has by way of proven nuclear 
weapons are the simple 20 KT fission 
devices How these are going to fare 
т a politico-mulitary standoff with 
China, say, whose nuclear order- 
of-battle features the 3 3 megaton (or 
over 15,000 times more powerful as 
the Indian counterpart) warhead as 
standard issue for its intermediate 
range ballistic missile targeted at 
India, 1s not hard to see Bering will 
ram home this advantage 1n terms of 
escalation dominance Indeed, con- 
fronting such high yield weapons, the 
odds are that a traditionally weak- 
hearted Indian government will be 
self-deterred and throw up its hands 
before any potential crisis peaks 

The Indian government, more- 
over, has decided to keep such mını- 
mal nuclear deterrent as 1s available ın 
an unready state — nuclear weapons/ 
warheads maintained in a de-alerted 
and de-mated form, this last means 
that the warheads are kept separate 
from the delivery systems This has 
rendered the Indian nuclear force, in the 
words of Ashley J Tellis, ex-RAND 
analyst and Senior Adviser to the US 
Ambassador ın India, Robert D 
Blackwill, ‘small’, ‘stealthy’ (because 
road and rail mobile), and ‘slow’ and, 
he might have added, insignificant 

If this undeployed, unready, 
deterrent obviously does not serve 


India's national security interests, 
whose interests does 1t serve? You 
guessed it—the US’ Because, as Те 
confided ın a recent article 1n the 
American Foreign Policy Journal, 
Orbis, a fragmented, unready and 
lightweight Indian nuclearforce fits in 
with the new American objective of 
preventing India-Pakistan nuclear 
war and shaping 'the character of 
the evolving Indian (and Pakistani) 
nuclear arsenals ' Of course, Tellis 
does not say this, but it helps that such 
adisaggregated deterrent ıs extremely 
vulnerable to US precision conven- 
tional military and nuclear strikes 

John Wolf, US Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Nonproliferation, 
speaking at the Sandia nuclear weap- 
ons laboratory in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, 1n April this year identified 
a nuclear weapons-armed India as ‘a 
direct threat’ to the United States 
and warned that ‘we are prepared to 
act unilaterally to defend our interests 
when they are directly threatened ’ Put 
these two streams of thought together 
and you have a very distinct threat 
from the United States 


l. despite the current great warmth 
in relations and an expedient conver- 
gence of interests on terrorism, Wash- 
ington does not hesitate to name India 
asapotential adversary and to plan for 
contingencies to take out the Indian 
deterrent, shouldn't India likewise 
and prudently prepare to deal with the 
US as an overarching threat? And in 
the circumstances, 1s 1t advisable to 
hew to the American guidelines on a 
de-alerted, de-mated nuclear force? It 
1s a little like the Indian King, Porus, 
taking Alexander the Great’s advice 
on sizing and shaping the defensive 
works on the Hydespas Or, the 
equally hapless Scindia’s consulting 
with Ahmed Shah Abdali about how 
best to deploy the Maratha forces in 
the Third Battle of Panipat 


A. untested, probably unsafe, high 
yield nuclear arsenal, moreover, 
added to nuclear weapons systems 
located 1n parts all over the country- 
side at once makes it difficult to assem- 
ble ın the shadow of a nuclear crisis 
because the process of assembly itself 
will attract strikes from the adversary 
equipped with a ready force and 
should conventional military attacks 
be launched against the non-nuclear 
components of the nuclear weapons 
systems, it will complicate the possi- 
ble Indian response which will have 
to consider whether or not to use the 
residual nuclear means for an essen- 


' tially conventional military provoca- 


tion Besides, having road and rail 
mobile nuclear missiles may make 
the force more survivable but only 
against Pakistan and, forthe very short 
term, China, because the latter ts 
now developing the requisite satel- 
lite, sensor and realtime technologies 
that the US currently possesses to 
destroy even mobile targets Such 
are the dangers of deterrence by half- 
measures designed to deter only the 
halfwitted 

The BJP governmentis adamant 
in making these fatal strategic com- 
promises apparently because of adeal 
cut with the Clinton Administration 
during the numerous rounds of the 
Jaswant Singh-Strobe Talbott talks, 
whereby the erstwhile Indian Minis- 
ter of External Affairs and the US 
Deputy Secretary of State agreed 
that India would not (z) test further, 
(u) develop a potent nuclear/thermo- 
nuclear deterrent, (11) develop an 
intercontinental range missile that can 
hit continental US targets, (iv) keep 
the extant nuclear force 1n ready- 
to-launch state, (v) build the nuclear 
force 1nfrastructure (like command 
and control) in a hurry in return for the 
US not taking the nonproliferation 
stick to India, providing access to 
certain high technologies (none of 
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them however to do with strategic 
weaponry/systems), making India a 
security partner in the region and, per- 
haps, supporting 1ts candidature for 
the UN Security Council 

Prima facie, ıt appears to be a 
bumdeal India literally guts its deter- 
rent and ensures that its own nuclear 
force cannot match China’s, leave 
alone the US’, ın exchange fornext to 
nothing, because the principal role of 
policing the region and Security 
Council seat would be India's natu- 
rally and by right, and not at US’ suf- 
ferance If the Indian government 
single-mindedly embarks on open- 
ended thermonuclear weapons testing 
and test-firing of long range missiles, 
proceeds fully to weaponize and to 
deploy the resulting force, along with 
the national command post and the 
central control and communications 
hub, deep within mountains, which 
wul afford them protection even 
against high yield thermonuclear 
weapons The Himalayas and the 
Western Ghats afford the most sensi- 
ble natural protection that the Indian 
forces should avail of 


T. slate of Jaswant Singh-Talbott 
compromises envisions India as an 
overmodestly nuclear armed small- 
time partner of the US that carries out 
low-end military tasks on the Ameri- 
can agenda, like in the fight against 
"international terrorism’, but which 
can never be even theoretically in a 
position to threaten the US orto assert 
its strategic independence ın Asia 
on issues where the national interests 
of the two countries may collide In 
short, Washington would happily tole- 
rate India as its designated gendarme 
in the region, helping the US out 
with secondary policing/peacekeep- 
ing missions, like the Indian Navy’s 
‘escorting’ US ships carrying supplies 
to Pakistan to wage war against ‘inter- 
national terrorism’, but unwilling to 
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conduct joint naval exercises 1n the 
Persian Gulf lest that send the wrong 
signals to countries in the region, 
including Pakistan, that India 1s the 
preferred security partner of the US 


W. India must do 1s, therefore, 


clearenough Itis all very well for the 
Deputy Prime Minister L K Advani 
to declare that India will haveto solve 
its security problems by itself The 
government should operationalise 
such thinking Domg so will mean that 
the government cannot for very long 
escape the decision to resume an open- 
ended series of nuclear tests to prove 
the efficacy of all the new designs — 
there are over a dozen advanced 
boosted fission, thermonuclear, and 
neutron weapon designs to fit various 
carriers, including nuclear subma- 
rines — on the shelf These have to 
undergo iterative testing, in parts and 
whole, for explosive performance, 
ruggedization, reliability and safety 
until the user Services (not scientists 
alone, as was the case ın the past) are 
satisfied 

Suchtests, moreover, should not 
await the US, Russia or China giving 
the lead 1n the resumption of under- 
ground testing, something that all 
the three countries are preparing for, 
because Washington, Moscow and 
Beijing will decide on new tests at 
their convenience and India cannot 
afford to donothing until then Second, 
the same process has to be repeated 
especially for long range, intercon- 
tinental missiles in а “їп your face' 
gesture to let Washington and other 
members of the P-5 (the 'recognized' 
fivenuclear powers) know that India's 
security 1mperatives will not be dic- 
tated to by foreign countries India, 
nuclear weapons-wise, 1s ina position 
akin tothe one the British found them- 
selves in after the Battle of Plassey 
when Robert Clive urged the East 
India Company westwards on the 


Gangetic plain, warning that “То stop 
15 dangerous, to recede runous ' 

The Indian government has 
been incredibly lax and complacent 
when it comes to taking care of natio- 
nal security It cannot any more hide 
behind the fraudulent explanation 
of unaffordability trotted out by the 
1gnorant, the motivated and generally 
the collaborationist elements within 
Indian society and government If 
New Delhi routinely finds the funds 
to the tune of several billions of dol- 
lars annually to make India the third 
largest importer of conventional mili- 
tary armaments, surely it can raise 
defence spending to the 396 of Gross 
National Product-level recommended 
bythe Eleventh Finance Commission 
and thereby fund the acquisition of a 
meaningful thermonuclear deterrent 
which in size (400 plus warheads/ 
weapons) and quality attains a notio- 
nal parity with China's force of some 
475 warheads/weapons Indeed, 
the British Government thinks that 
even the 3% of the GNP as defence 
expenditure for India 1s on the low 
side, considering that countries of the 
European Union with no external 
threats to speak of spend that much on 
their militaries Beijing, incidentally, 
spends between $50-80 billion per 
year mostly on keeping its strategic 
forces indate 


I. 1$ also necessary that in keeping 
with the indefinably destructive 
nature of nuclear/thermonuclear 
weaponry, the Indian government 
define an appropriately grand, mean- 
ingful and India-centric security 
architecture New Delhi has to reclaim 
the strategic concept bequeathed by 
the British Raj of turning the Indian 
Ocean into an Indian lake and to be the 
central player in the quadrant formed 
by the Indian Ocean, the East African 
littoral reaching up in a straight line to 
the Caspian Sea, Tibet and Central 


Asia before dropping down ın a per- 
pendicular way east of the Malacca 
Straits and the western coast of Aus- 
tralia 

Governor-General Lord Minto 
in the 1810s talked of this security 
scheme as 'the distant defence' of 
India In the modern day, ıt should be 
conceived of as an Indian ‘Monroe 
Doctrine' (The Monroe Doctrine, 
enunciated 1n 1823 by US President 
James Monroe, barred any European 
country from interfering in the affairs 
of Central and South American states 
on the pain of having to engage the 
United States 1n war This 1s more in 
the way of defining a sphere of 1nflu- 
ence which India may not be able to 
dominate until the 2050s But it 15 to 
lay down geostrategic markers as the 
space India will seek to be preeminent 
in The US, for example, was able to 
enforce the strictures of the Monroe 
Doctrine only by the 1890s when that 
country acquired a globe-girdling 
navy ) 


A... 1f 1ts record їп office is any 
guide, the BJP coalition government 
does not seem to have the mettle for 
so consequenttal an enterprise, nor for 
that matter does a potentially Con- 
gress Party-led regime stuck 1n the 
disarmament-arms control rut, for that 
matter Having kowtowed to the US 
where strategic weapons are con- 
cerned, it 1s hardly surprising that in 
being overly anxious to keep on the 
right side of Washington, New Delhi 
has got into a horrible glitch on the 
Kashmir/terrorism issue as well It 
tried recently to recover from a bad 
situation with Prime Minister Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee doing what US Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon in Vietnam and a 
hostof otherheads of government had 
done before him when faced with a 
marginal war situation going slowly 
akilter— declare victory and try to get 
the hell out 


“Without going to war, India has 
achieved victory’, Vajpayee crowed 
unconvincingly to the Пат Jagran 
(12 June 2002) Alas, ıt ıs not so easy, 
as the government has discovered, 
to get off the hook it impaled itself 
on by ordering a general mobilisa- 
tion without ever 1ntending to go to 
war with Pakistan President Pervez 
Musharraf, not one to miss an oppor- 
tunity to turn the knife, had his spokes- 
man Major General Rashid Qureishi 
mock New Delhi, saying that the 
Indian formations massed on the bor- 
der can rot in the summer sun with 
snakes and scorpions for company 
for all that Islamabad cared (The 
Pakistan Army alsoreadied for hostili- 
ties, of course, exceptthat the average 
distance between most of its canton- 
ment towns and the frontline being 
short, the military effort involved 
was not as heavy or as obvious In 
the Indian case, troops were pulled in 
from as far away as the Integrated 
Command in the Andamans at Port 
Blair) 


M... as political stunt 1s, 
perhaps, all right as a one-off thing 
Butitcannot be a permanent solution 
for dealing with Pakistan-sponsored 
terrorism, because conventional 
military action 15 notthe answerto the 
guerrilla-style Jehadis and other insur- 
rectionists To order general mobilisa- 
tion for war seems something of anon 
Sequitur-1sh response to uncontained 
jehadi actions, like the attack on Par- 
liament and to their normal bloody 
activity ın Jammu & Kashmir. If war 
does notensue, mobilisation amounts 
tothe frivolous use of the armed forces 
for political signalling purposes which 
has two extremely negative ramifi- 
cations The next time New Delhi 
attempts mobilisation, it will pack 
little credibility And second, it leads 
toaneedless blunting ofthe military’s 
warfighting edge 


Moreover, mobilisation 1s pricey 
business which 1s not easily offset 
other than by truly gigantic political 
gains, which do not seem to be 1n the 
offing The bill for this venture so far 
1s literally in the thousands of crores 
of rupees and that’s just for transport- 
ing eight odd Army Divisions to the 
vicinity of their jump-off points along 
the western border To this bulging 
sum must be added the opportunity 
costs of so using the country’s far- 
flung transport infrastructure and the 
cost of attrited hardware and the logis- 
tics system owing to the full scale 
preparations for war After all, the 
armed forces cannot take the risk of 
seeing the mobilisation order as other 
thana prelude to hostilities 


T. massive movement of strike and 
holding formations, both teeth and 
tail, and the gearing up of the support 
structure to keep the troops supplied 
and in fighting trim for long periods, 
otherthan with equipment and stores, 
to meet such basic needs as water, also 
entails continuous draw-downs of 
POL (Petroleum, Oil, Lubricants), the 
war wastage reserve, and the war 
stock The extent of the latter two 
decide how long the country can fight 
wars and with what intensity 

The forces may be kept mobi- 
lised for along time, ventures aformer 
adviser to the defence ministry 1n this 
government, because 1t 1s the only 
thing Vajpayee has readily at hand to 
rally the people behind him Particu- 
larly as the prime minister and his 
security advisers lack the gumption to 
resume testing and risk alienating the 
US, even if this 1s the surest means of 
solidifying the national nuclear deter- 
rent and get the masses on the BJP’s 
side But on the ground, what obtains 
is an absurd situation 

While the armed forces are 
mobilised to fight, the Indian govern- 
ment 1s not convinced these can be 
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used to retaliate against provoca- 
tive Pakistani-aided terrorist actions 
—the original motivation for ordering 
mobilisation ın the first place! Thus, 
the jehadi attack on Kaluchak ın 
Jammu and on the CRPF camp in 
Srinagar begat not punitive military 
actions but an official statement to 
say Pakistan was not directly to blame 
forthem To dootherwise would have 
been to initiate hostilities — the very 
thing mobilisation was supposed to 
culminate ın — as a result of growing 
public pressure to retaliate in abig way! 


jm for its part, decided in this 
period to keep its spirits up by mak- 
ing do with a war exercise, in lieu of 
the real thing, involving the forma- 
tions already in the field This may 
have compounded the twin problem 
of mounting costs and plummeting 
efficiency Indeed, the situation today 
to some small extent resembles the 
one obtaining 1n the aftermath of 
Operation Brasstacks 1n 1987 when 
the wear and tear on hardware, espe- 
cially the hard-driven armoured and 
mechanised elements, 1n the corps- 
level plus exercise was such that had 
Pakistan attacked just when Brasstacks 
ended, India would have found itself 
in some trouble 

It 1s not inconceivable that in 
order to gain purchase with his people, 
apolitically canny and militarily risk- 
acceptant Musharraf, certain of the US 
cavalry riding to his rescue in case 
Pakistan ever finds itself in truly des- 
perate straits, may be tempted later in 
the year to try and give Indiaa bloody 
nose by starting a small affray The 
dividends would be disproportion- 
ately large The main Indian fighting 
force by then would have been on war 
alert and at its battle station for almost 
a year, enough time for it to lose its 
sharpness, become de-spirited and 
simmer in a materially ragged and 
morally rundown state Afew surprise 
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attacks, probably across the Line of 
Control 1n Kashmir, telling or other- 
wise, could be landed to make 
Musharraf look a hero for taking on 
‘Hindu’ India and for cocking a snook 
at Washington It could well deflect 
the people's 1re at the farcical October 
elections 

And as has happened before, 
New Delhi, in that event, will be per- 
suaded/pressured by the US to act 
‘responsibly’ and terminate the con- 
flict before the Indian Army has col- 
lected its wits and regrouped to beat 
upon Pakistan Itis always the referee 
or the gong and, of course, the Indian 
military’s expenditure priorities 
de-emphasizing the filling up of the 
‘voids’ ın the war wastage reserve 
and the war stock, thereby disabling 
it from fighting long duration, deci- 
sive wars that has saved Pakistan from 
being KO-ed It will do so again and 
the unending conflictual cycle will get 
anew lease of life 


N., spool to a different ending 
What preventsthe Indian government 
from giving RAW its head and letting 
it reply 1n kind? Prosecuting, in Vedic 
terms, kutayuddha (covert warfare) 
against Pakistan means unleashing an 
all encompassing low intensity con- 
flictby fuelling discontent and financ- 
ing every possible dissident and 
secessionist group 1n Pakistan? Reac- 
tivating the mohayirs’ ‘civil war’ in 
Karachi, exacerbating the sectarian 
tensions between the sunni and shia 
communities there, and stoking sepa- 
ratist sentiments with injections of 
money and arms in Baluchistan, 
‘атай’ Kashmur, the Seraiki region of 
Punjab, and Baltistan in the extreme 
north, will quickly get a mihtary-ruled 
Pakistan between the frying pan and 
the fire. 

This internal turmoil within 
Pakistan would be unmanageable 
enough for the Martial Law govern- 


ment 1n Islamabad But were it to b 

backed up by sustained Indian oper: 

tions across the Line of Control 1 

J&K by Special Forces and Com 
mando elements ofthe three Service 
acting ın league with the regular cor 
ventional military to push the Lot 
Pakistan-wards, hill feature at a time 

inaslow grinding movement with th 
ultimate objective of having India 
forces push Pakistani forces out o 
Pakistan-occupied Kashmir, whic 

will be in line with Islamabad’s long 
standing contention that LoC 1s onl 
aCease Fire Line, and Musharraf an 

company will, very soon, be on the» 
knees 


I, is time for unbearable costs t: 
begin to be ımposed on Pakistan b' 
waging like warfare — something tha 
New Delhi and the Indian Arm 
haven't had the guts, the wit and th 
will, oreven the capability to prosecute 
This multi-pronged policy woul 
disabuse the Conference of Corp. 
Commanders the military cabal run 
ning that country — as nothing els: 
will, that ıt has any kind of edge ın th: 
sphere of low intensity war, becaus 
Pakistan certainly does not enjoy an 
advantage ın either the conventiona 
military orthe nuclear spheres 

Indeed, it 1s precisely the pros 
pect of a completely unacceptabl 
“exchange ratio’ 1n case Pakistan ии 
tiates the use of nuclear weapons 
Le , it stands to be annihilated versu. 
India’s suffering grievous damage, tha 
makes Pakistani threats on nuclea 
weapon use in case India militari 
intrudes into PoK sound hollow It1 
necessary to make Pakistan’s jehad 
threat as innocuous 

This will require for a start th 
rescinding by the PMO of the direc 
tive issued to the Research and Analy 
sis Wing ın the swell of the so-callec 
Gujral Doctrine, to cease and gene 
rally desist from destabilising ‘activi 


ties’ in Karachi and elsewhere 1n Pak- 
istan It will also require the Armed 
Forces to get serious about acquiring 
the appropriate cutting-edge ‘future 
war’ capability and beef up its Spe- 
cial Forces and Commando strength 
The Army will have to be compelled 
by the Indian government — because 
regular armies every where do not 
like Special Forces — to raise at least 
two Division equivalent of Com- 
mando units 


А. the present time, the country 
boasts of just half a dozen battalions 
of Special Forces — the bulk of them 
paratroop commando, but it lacks 
the kind of infrastructure for Special 
Operations like heli-borne and other 
retrieval capacity from deep inside 
enemy territory So, the army uses 
what Special Forces are available for 
small-scale tactical missions like 
blowing up an ammunition dump 
here or a culvert there across the LoC 
in PoK, which serve no strategic 
purpose 

Caught in a closing pincer of 
irregular Indian warfare across the 
LoC and the debilitating internal 
social turmoil engineered by Indian 
Intelligence agencies, Islamabad 
will, in quick time, see the wisdom of 
accepting the LoC as international 
border and of living as a good neigh- 
bour The beauty of this policy of sus- 
tained and unremitting covert warfare 
1s that even as 1t begins to seriously 
hurt Pakistan, India will bear no onus 
for the law and order situation spiral- 
ling out of control ın that country — 
there 1s plausible deniability consi- 
dering the turmoil the Pakistani soci- 
ety 15 in any way Such a strategy, 
moreover, will take the sting out ofthe 
charge by such as the National Con- 
ference leader 1n Kashmir and the 
Minister of State of External Affairs, 
Omar Abdullah, that New Delhi's 
policy 1s needlessly 'defensive' on 


Kashmir (‘Encounter’, Zee News, 21 
July 2002) 

Buttrust the Indian government 
toinstead get mired in ‘mobilisation for 
war, fret about Pakistani terrorism, 
and plead with the Americans (and 
anybody else willing to lend ear) todo 
something about it, and still maintain 
with a straight face that it will not 
brook mediation from any quarter 
What does it think Messrs. Powell, 
Armitage, Rumsfeld, Jack Straw and 
Geoffrey Hoon are doing in their shut- 
tle diplomacy, 1f not mediating? It 
willy-nilly cements a third party role 
in the Kashmir dispute that Islamabad 
has always craved, the US and the UK 
have always sought and Indra, just as 
strongly, had until now successfully 
resisted 


l. 1s a role that has now been handed 
to Washington on a platter and 1s not 
something the Americans will surren- 
derina hurry As was to be expected, 
Washington has begun playing the 


' cleverpanchtantra monkey to the two 


silly South Asian cats bickering over 
a ball of butter. Thus, 1t calls Pakistan 
a ‘stalwart ally’ but says there 1s no 
question of a plebiscite in Kashmir 
It praises India as a security partner 
but rejects labelling Pakistan a ‘terror- 
ist state’ 

With the US holding Islama- 


bad’s hand, what the Indian mobilisa-_ 


tion for war has done 1s that, far from 
squeezing Musharraf, it has enhanced 
his and Pakistan's value to the West 
So much so that Tıme magazine (22 
July 2002) — often used by the Wash- 
ington establishment for floating 
policy 1deas — now sees Musharraf's 
role in South and Central Asia as 
implementing, hold your breath, a 
*pax Pakistana' in this extended 
region! The effect of this Time article 
1s magnified when set alongside an 
earlier piece 1n the same magazine 
which portrayed Vajpayee as dodder- 


ing and plainly out of his depth in 
negotiating the fast currents and 
undercurrents of international politics 
inthe region 


pc there 1s apprehension 
that the US 1s preparing the ground for 
atrade-off the Israeli Arrow ballistic 
missile defence system for India's 
not squawking about the resumption 
of the sale of the offensive, F-16 to 
Pakistan, which would fly in the face 
of American professions on nonpro- 
liferation considering that this aircraft 
is the premier nuclear delivery system 
in the Pakistani nuclear order-of- 
battle It 1s another matter altogether 
that the purchase of any missile 
defence system, including the Israeli 
Arrow, will be money down the drain 
because no missile defence has been 
seen to work, not even the latest 
American P-3 because the physics 
of missile interdiction 15 against the 
weapon system Then again when 
have such obvious flaws stopped the 
Indian government from securing 
items the Armed Services have set 
their heart on? As a German Air Atta- 
che was once heard to say with regard 
to military acquisitions by New Delhi 
and the almost routine wastefulness 
endemic to the Defence Ministry’s 
expenditure programmes, ‘India 15 a 
very rich country !' 

In a different vein, the strategic 
community here was aghast when 
ш response to the US travel advisory 


. — the first, tentative, American step 


to see just how New Delhi reacts to 
pressure — the Indian government 
promptly folded up, ordering a stand- 
down of its naval forces in the Arabian 
Sea and de-alerting the Indian Air 
Force, even as the Army was kept 
mobilized 1n readiness for war That 
ıs when, G Parthasarathy, a former 
High Commissioner to Pakistan, 
claims the US government's suspi- 
cions that ıt was dealing with men of 
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straw, was confirmed Whence Secre- 
tary Powell's indubitably strong state- 
ments (during his late July 2002 trip, 
for instance) about free elections in 
Kashmur and the need for their moni- 
toring by international observers 


ҮІ... does that leave the ВЈР 


government's desire to play the domi- 
nant security role ın the Indian Ocean 
area, with a little help from the US or 
India's naturally expansive sphere of 
influence and its strategic independ- 
ence, except up a creek? And to think 
the BJP government still thinks 1t has 
the situation under control and pro- 
fesses satisfaction at the way the situ- 
ation 1s unfolding A ruling party 
setting out deliberately to engineer 
India’s emergence in the early 21st 
century as an American dependency, 
couldn’t have done a better job 

The real problem 1s something 
more fundamental The Indian lead- 
ership across the political spectrum, 
who constitute the ‘soft state’ — be- 
cause, the sliver of the middle- and 
upper-middle class apart, the bulk of 
the people leading marginal lives have 
little to lose, are tough and resilient, 
are used to hardships and comprise 
the ‘hard state’ — has traditionally 
believed that great power status 1s an 
entitlement that India does not have to 
work for and earn the hard way And 
that acquiring such power is a hassle- 
free, cost-free and effort-free exercise 

It believes, 1n other words, 1n 
magic and miracles! Consequently, no 
Indian government has seriously 
thought of acquiring this status as 
other great powers have done through- 
out history the old-fashioned way —by 
blood, sweat, sacrifice and by court- 
ing risks It also labours under a delu- 
sion that securing a decisive military 
wherewithal capable of delivering 
punishmentat great distances, staking 
out a sphere of influence, and ensur- 
ing that other countries, howsoever 
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powerful, respect it, 15 no part of great 
powerresponsibilities 

Indeed, Indian governments 
have distinguished themselves by 
craving great power status on the 
cheap, by seeking it as a grant or a 
favour from the powerful states in the 
international system They have 
begged for a Security Council seat, 
tried to impress big powers with their 
‘responsible’ behaviour (1n areas like 
nuclear nonproliferation), and gener- 
ally carried on as if India was a small 
rinky-dink country, a la Pakistan, run- 
ning for the sycophant-of-the millen- 
nium award, in the hope that this will 
convince the great powers to part 
with some of their strategic space and 
imperatives. Such self-abnegation 
only earns derision not respect And 
self-respect and self-belief are the 
basic building blocks of great power, 
not vacuous sounding words 


Wiss the issue, national self- 
respects alwayson the line where great 
powers and would-be great powers are 
concerned The mark of a great power 
is single-mindedly to pursue narrowly- 
defined national interest at the expense 
of every other principle, ideology and 
value This 1s what the United States 
and Chinado, and the ‘have been’ pow- 
ers — Russia, Britain and France — did 
The Indian government better muster 
the nerve andthe conviction to doittoo, 
to finally stand up for India, for its 
interests and for 15 greater glory — an 
aim the Indian people have so farfound 
that several generations of leaders 
promised but have not realized 

The ‘India first, always, and at 
all cost' mindset and attitude has to 
permeate every nook and cranny of 
policy-making process and apparatus, 
and to infect every Indian politician 
and official before a large, powerful 
country, like India, can survive with 
self-respect, its ability to hit back hard 
never doubted by the great powers 


Foreign policy dilemmas 


KANTI 


BAJPAI 


IT'S a truism that domestic politics 
affects foreign policy What happens 
1n internal politics reflects 1n various 
ways how one deals with external mat- 
ters The reverse 1s somewhat less of 
a truism, namely, that foreign policy 
affects domestic politics Truisms are 
obvious truths but no less true for all 
that India's foreign relations have 
affected domestic arrangements and 
choices and will continue to do so 

Conceptually, it ıs not hard to 
see that foreign policy choices affect 
domestic choices In India's case, for 
instance, external security challenges 
have affected budgetary priorities 
In the past several budgets, defence 
allocations have risen significantly, 
leaving less, proportionately speak- 
ing, forexpenditure on social welfare 
Bad relations with our neighbours, 
particularly Pakistan and China, have 
been associated with interference in 
our borderland states (and further 
afield as well) Virtually all of the 
secessionist movements ın the border- 
land areas have been helped along 
by our neighbours 

The external has affected the 
internal in other waystoo Thus, India’s 
relations with Pakistan have been a 
factor 1n Hindu-Muslim interactions 


In addition, in general, external rela- 
tions have at crucial junctures dis- 
tracted attention from domestic 
1mperatives, economic and political, 
to the detriment of those areas of 
policy 

Managing ourexternal relations 
will be crucial for the success of inter- 
nal policies in the yearstocome What 
Should New Delhi be doing in dealing 
with Pakistan, the United States, 
China and our smaller neighbours in 
South Asia? 

Pakistan remains the greatest 
challenge to Indian foreign policy 
We have over the past ten years tried 
almostevery strategy to bring Pakistan 
round Very broadly, we have threat- 
ened Pakistan (the Vajpayee govern- 
ment), we have tried to embrace ıt (the 
Deve Gowda/Gujral governments), 
and we have tried to more or less ignore 
it (the Narasimha Rao government) 
Since the 13 December terrorist attack 
on Parliament and then again after the 
Kaluchak killings, India has intensi- 
fied its threats to Pakistan. Has this 
worked? Is there an alternative that 
would help the cause of domestic sta- 
bility andeconomic development? 

The government has repre- 
sented its campaign of coercive diplo- 
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macy overthe past six months as a suc- 
cess What would constitute success? 
The government's own markers keep 
changing Sometimes we are told that 
the end of terrorism 1s the basic crite- 
rion of success At other times we are 
told thata significant reduction in ter- 
rorism would constitute success. Suc- 
cess could also be counted 1n terms of 
holding a peaceful, free and fair elec- 
tion in Kashmir, without disruption by 
the militants The Home Minister has 
often represented success 1n terms 
of his list of demands going baek to 
December when he said that Pakis- 
tan must hand over the twenty mili- 
tants that India has named, control the 
madrasas tn Pakistan, take action 
against Islamic extremists, freeze and 
mop up the finances of the Jehadis and 
stop terrorism in Kashmir 


Ls indeed are the appropriate 
criteria, Indian policy cannot be reck- 
опей a success The end of terrorism 
15 nowhere in sight There has been no 
really telling decrease ın terrorism 
since Musharraf’s commitment to 
the US to end the violence The exer- 
cise of an inclusive, free and fair, and 
peaceful election ın Kashmir has 
enjoyed mixed results, to say the least 
Despite the more than expected turn- 
out, the Hurrtyat and other groups in 
Kashmir, including the so-called 
Third Front, rejected the idea of par- 
ticipating in the elections. And none 
of Lal Kishen Advanr's demands have 
been met (although Musharraf has 
taken some action on at least four of 
the five). 

Why has the Vajpayee gov- 
ernment's coercive diplomacy not 
worked? Some would say that 1t did 
notgofarenough orlong enough, that 
1t should have used force 1n some 
measure and taken the brinksman- 
ship game at least a round or two fur- 
ther Others would argue that the 
diplomatic part ofthe strategy was not 
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carried through sufficiently India 
should have moved to abrogate the 
Indus Waters Treaty, stopped all trade, 
sent Pakistan's remaining diplomats 
home and withdrawn its own геѕ1- 
dual staff in Pakistan, and soon Both 
views are probably wrong The basic 
reason they are wrong 1s that the 
premise underlying both viewpoints 
—thatIndiacould and therefore should 
‘raise the costs’ to Pakistan—1s unten- 
able Why? 

It is untenable because Paki- 
stan's ability to bearcostsis very high 
We should remember that this 1s a 
country that at one time ran at least 
three cross-border campaigns of sub- 
version simultaneously —1п Afghani- 
stan, ın Kashmur, and in Punjab. Atthe 
same tıme, its domestic politics was in 
varying states of disarray, with ethnic 
conflict in Karachi, the rest of Sindh, 
Punjab, and parts of Baluchistan and 
the Northwest Frontier Province 
Shias and Sunnis were killing each 
other, and civilian politicians and 
army generals were vying with each 
other for power and pelf. Its economy 
was in arguably the worst shape since 
the 1950s, andithad few friends 1n the 
1nternational system (except for the 
old standbys, China and $аџа: Агаба, 
and even Beijing was wary of its 'all- 
weather friend’) 


Dus thanks‘to the events of 
September 11 and the US war on ter- 
rorism in Afghanistan, Pakistan has 
shedthe Afghan operation which was 
becoming a strategic liability The 
Punjab operation ended in the middle 
1990s, and so that 1s no longer on 
Islamabad's strategic plate Ethnic 
and religious conflicts have not gone 
away internally, butthey are no worse 
than they were in the early 1990s 

The civilian-army probletn has 
been at least temporarily resolved by 
the Musharraf takeover and the con- 
solidation of military rule‘ the Paki- 


stanl government ıs more coheren 
than it has been since the Zia ul Ha 
days The economy ıs in poor shape 
but the international community’: 
aid package since September 11 ha: 
brightened the situation. The ok 
standbys internationally have bees 
joined by the new (old) standbys — the 
US and the rest of the West Willy 
nilly, the world has had to mend 1t: 
relations with Pakistan 

Of course Pakistan has beer 
read the riot act, but Pakistan 1s no: 
a very squeamish power, and it 1: 
counting on the growing internationa: 
involvement in South Азза playing tc 
its advantage Already, the inter 
national community’s patience witk 
India's strategy of ‘no-talks witt 
Pakistan’ plus coercive diplomacy 1 
wearing thin 


Tos 1s another reason for Paki- 
stan's sense of resilience during this 
crisis, namely, its lack of nervousness 
over India’s military mobilization 
What got to Musharraf to some extent 
was the arm-twisting by the US and its 
allies (even this should not be exagger- 
ated) What did not get to him was 
India’s military buildup on the LoC 
and international border The Pakista- 
nis know that anything short of a large- 
scale conventional war will not hurt 
them They also know that even г 
large-scale attack 1s problematic foi 
India and cannot be counted upon tc 
succeed 

Pakistan 15 very strong conven- 
tionally, and ın a short, sharp war, 
which 1s what virtually any conven- 
tional war against Pakistan must be, 
Pakistani forces can hold their own 
and then some In fact, Musharral 
would probably welcome a war Wai 
would demonstrate that India 1s an 
irresponsible power (initiating hosti- 
lities when nuclear weapons are 
around and the fight on terrorism 1s 
stillin progress) Itwouldinternation- 


lize the situation in South Asia even 
«aore, up to and including a call by the 
«aternational community for media- 
ion on the issue of Kashmir It would 
lso boost Musharraf's popularity 
vithin Pakistan and refurbish his 
mage with the extremists and jehadis 


A 


B 


Е. пКкеногпої, therefore, India’s best 

»ption 1s strategic patience and a will- 
ngness to come back to the negotiat- 
ngtable Wecannotkeep one-third of 
wr armed forces on alert in forward 
'ositions forever We cannot ignore 
he need to engage Pakistan, however 
fifficult that may be We cannot turn 
yur backs on international opinion 
vhich 1s still with us but that can be 
ickle The Vajpayee government's 
ecent moves to pull back our naval 
lotilla, to name a new High Commis- 
1oner, and to allow Pakistan: over- 
lights once agam are an indication 
hat the government has done some 
f its math correctly It now needs to 
0 the logical extra bit by agreeing to 
alks with Islamabad. 

New Delhi insists that the num- 
ers of terrorist incidents in Kashmir 
nust come down before it can resume 
alks. I think we must admut that the 
overnmentcan cook up virtually any 
umbers 1t wants and that therefore 
he resumption of talks 1s a matter of 
onvenience Talks may not lead toa 
reakthrough on Kashmir, but they 
vould help us avoid a situation where 
aere 1s another big terrorist attack 
nd the pressures to go to war against 
akistan become intolerable and lead 
sintoacatastrophic policy 

The resumption of talks will 
llow the government to suggest that 
Musharraf may not be at fault each 
me there is a big terrorist incident and 
iat there are larger things at stake than 
imply beating up the Pakistanis 
alks would also have helped us to get 
n better with what 1s the most impor- 


int part of our agenda, namely, tohold : 


free and fair elections in Kashmir In 
pulling offacredible election, we have 
done a lot ~ a lot more than flashing 
our swords around from time to time 
without accomplishing much 

What about relations with the 
US? The government has pursued 
two lines of policy with Washington 
over the past year since September 11 
The first consists of alonger-term stra- 
tegic entente which 1t advertises as 
being above and beyond the ambit of 
India-Pakistan relations, as part of a 
larger security game in Asia if not fur- 
ther afield The second consists of a 
shorter-term, more local, Pakistan- 
centered line of policy 1n which it 
plays brinksmanship with the US4n 
order to get Washington to pressurize 
Pakistan The threat of war with Pak- 
istan, one that could involve nuclear 
weapons, 1s at the heart of the coercive 
diplomacy game that New Delhi ıs 
playing with its new-found US part- 


ner Has the government's US policy ™ 


been a success? 


T. government has certamly begun 
to build a more mature relationship 
with the US The constant comings 
and goings of senior politicians and 
officials, the defence deals, the intel- 
ligence sharing, and the military co- 
operation that have become a feature 
of the India-US relationship over the 
past year or so represent an advance 
over the rather thin (though admit- 
tedly growing) relationship that had 
existed before Bush cameto office At 
the second level, though, it is much 
more difficult to gauge success 
Clearly, the Americans have 
been pushed into saying some harsh 
things to Musharraf about his India 
policy The question 1s, of course, to 
what effect? To the extent that, as we 
noted earlier, Pakistan has not reduced 
the level of terrorism 1n Kashmir or 
met India's various demands, US 
pressures would appear to have been 


rather ineffective Is this because of a 
lack of trying, or 1s 1t because dealing 
with Musharraf 1s so difficult? 

It 1s probably a bit of both, al- 
though I think the latter 1s the more 
important factor The Americans have 
undoubtedly warned Musharraf that 
the situation with India 1s explosive 
and that they don’t like his equivoca- 
tions onterrorism That said, we should 
not be surprised if there 1s a limit to 
their exertions For fifty years now 
we have doggedly and often nastily 
insisted that Kashmir was no one’s 
business but ours and Pakistan’s Now 
we want the international community 
to make Kashmir their business as 
well, at least up toa point 


| tis completely useless to go around 
saying that what we are talking about 
15 international scrutiny of Pakistan's 
behaviourandits support ofterrorism 
and what we are not talking about 1s 
outside involvement in settling the 
Kashmir dispute The US, for one, 
sees scolding Musharraf as a form of 
involvement in the Kashmir dispute 
The problem 1s that Washington and 
its allies are scared of even this degree 
of involvement in an issue that has 
confounded the international commu- 


‘nity foroverhalfacentury 


Worse, the Indian position on 
Kashmiris not one that the Americans 
and others can altogether credence, 
indeed, it 1s likely that they have more 
than a sneaking sympathy for Pakis- 
tan Thus, whatever their official posi- 
tions, most foreigners privately are 
closer to Musharraf's view that Kash- 
mir 1s the core issue, that accession to 
India was controversial, that the 
present phase of the Kashmir upsurge 
(since 1987) 15 primarily India’s doing, 
and that Kashmiris must have a say 
inafinal settlement 

From the US’ point of view the 
bigger problem, though, 1s that it 
needs Pakistan and Musharraf and 
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does not want to place the relation- 
ship at risk by leaning too heavily on 
both Islamabad knows this all too 
well, and does a masterful job of por- 
traying itself as the US's most allied 
ally and also its worst nightmare The 
possibility of Pakistan's collapse and 
Musharraf's disappearance from the 
Pakistani political scene outweigh 
allthe bad things that Pakistan repre- 
sents The US 15, therefore, caught in 
areal dilemma Its ability to exert pres- 
sure 1s limited by the cleft stick that ıt 
iscaughtin This, even more than US 
unwillingness to get involved in the 
Kashmir quagmire and its doubts 
about India's Kashmir policy, cons- 
trains what Washington can achieve 
whenitconfronts Musharraf on India's 
behalf 


l. short, brinksmanship with the US 
over Pakistan's support of terrorism 
can only take India so far Indeed, by 
pushing too much, we could alienate 
the US Washington's earlier travel 
advisory has to be seen in this light 
The ostensive reason forthe advisory 
was fear of what might happen in 
South Asiaandaconcern for the safety 
of US citizens Contrary to the non- 
sense 1n our press and the equal non- 
sense of some of our politicians, this 
1s quite understandable 

We 1n India pulled out 1,00,000 
of our citizens from the Gulf during 
the war of 1991 in one of the largest 
peacetime evacuations anywhere 1n 
the world, even though the vast major- 
ity of Indians would probably have 
gone unharmed, why should we deny 
that others have the right to be con- 
cerned about their own? Behind the 
advisory, though, was very likely 
quite another calculation as well, 
namely, that if the Indians could twist 
the US's tail over Pakistan, the Ame- 
ricans could return the favour by 
frightening away their tourists and 
investors! 


Uncertain Futures 


So what should India’s US 
policy be? There 1s not much to quar- 
rel with on the first line of policy A 
deeper engagement and partnership 
with the US was overdue and should 
continue. It 1s the second line that 1s 
problematic and must be modified 
India simply cannot expect the US 
to pull its chestnuts out of the fire 
The government must keep the US 
informed about Pakistan’s continuing 
involvement in terrorism We should 
also continue to urge Washington to 
do whatever it can to discipline 
Musharraf We cannot, however, con- 
tinue to blackmail the Americans 
Crying wolf1s bad policy 

Bnefly, what about China policy 
and the rest of our South Asia policy? 
Here there 1s good news and bad news 
The good news 1s the China policy 
After all the posturing on China, espe- 
cially in 1998, the government's 
approach to Beyjing has been sensible 
enough and for the most part 1s con- 
sistent with earlier, pre- 1998 policy 


T... are four parts to China policy 
the JWG (Joint Working Group) 
which focuses on the border and on 
confidence building, the security dia- 
logue which goes further than the 
JWG (and has recently included ter- 
rorism), the increasing frequency of 
summit level meetings (at the Presi- 
dential, Prime Minister's, and Foreign 
Munister’s level), and trade (which has 
gone past the three billion dollar mark, 
from a paltry $200 million only ten 
years ago) All four elements of the 
policy are in good shape In addition, 
China has played a reasonable role in 
India-Pakistan relations, making it 
clear that 1t does not support the 
destabilization ofthe Line of Control 
This, too, is good news for India 

The bad news 1s 1n respect of 
policy towards our smaller neigh- 
bours The situation in Nepal remains 
shaky after the assassination of the 


royal family and the Maoist upsurge 
India and Nepal are yet to bring to a 
conclusion discussions on the 1950 
treaty Trade, transit and riverine 
issues remain on the agenda In Bang- 
ladesh, the Begum Zia government 
has not been terribly friendly Its 
handling of Hindu-Muslim relations 
has been provocative, to say the least 
In addition, discussions on territorial 
enclaves, trade, transit, energy, rive- 
rine and migration issues have made 
little head way 


|. Sri Lanka, the coming out of 
Prabhakaranas part ofthe Norwegian- 
brokered peace process 1s problematic 
for India. The minute Prabhakaran 1s 
rehabilitated, New Delhi will ask for 
his extradition to face murder charges 
in the assassination of Калу Gandhi 
This will complicate the peace pro- 
cess and relations with Colombo The 
NDA government’s preoccupation 
with Pakistan, the US, China, and East 
and Central Asia in the past four years 
has caused it to ignore the rest of South 
Asia We are now in danger of paying 
for that neglect Relations with our 
smaller neighbours may go back to the 
rather wretched old days of the 1980s, 
with fear and suspicion on both sides 
The problem 1s that relations with 
these countries are vital for our own 
domestic stability and wellbeing 
Inconclusion New Delhineeds 
to reopen a dialogue with Pakistan 
It must stop playing brinksmanship 
and crying wolf with the US It should 
keep the larger strategic engagement 
with the US and the detente with 
China going Both powers should be 
used, Іп a sensible and nuanced way, 
against Pakistan Finally, the govern- 
ment must pay a good deal more atten- 
tion to our smaller neighbours and to 
the changes ın motion there that, in 
particular, could affect those parts of 
India which are contiguous to Nepal, 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka 


Crumbling edifice 


SITARAM YECHURY 


“THE time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
‘to talk of many things, of cabbages 
and kings ' Lewis Carroll would 
surely have been aghast at seeing the 
wonderland of his Alice serving as a 
reference point for discussing con- 
temporary India 

Indeed, such a time has come 
However, as we shall see later, mere 
talking will not do One look around 
and all that we can see are striking 
scenes of degeneration and destruc- 
tion Every facet of our country's life 
appears to be inastate of disarray The 
economic situation continues to look 
grim with the country fast moving 
towards bankruptcy The inadequate 
monsoon after a long span of 12 suc- 
cessful years will further compound 
the misery of the people Already 
reports are pouring 1n of starvation 
deaths and distress suicides stalking 
ruralIndia 

India's social fabric, tenuous as 
it 1s, 1s undergoing serious convul- 
sions The state-sponsored communal 
carnage in Guyarat has torn asunder 
India’s secular fabric Casteist ten- 
sions and parochial divisiveness con- 
tinue to wreak havoc Political and 
corporate corruption have risen to 


scandalous levels and political moral- 
ity has touched a new nadir India’s 
time-tested foreign policy, whose 
hallmarks were nonalignmentand fra- 
ternity with the developing world, has 
been replaced by a servile submissive- 
ness to the USA Preoccupied with a 
Pakistan-centric Kashmir policy, the 
government has been unable to pre- 
vent a string of terrorist attacks ın the 
state Internal security has sharply 
deteriorated Furious attempts are 
afoot to rewrite Indian history and to 
communalise the education system 

In short, in every sphere we see acom- 
prehensive degeneration 

Is this state of atrophy and decay 
the product of wrong policies and 
incompetent governance? Or, 1s there 
a pattern to this present political and 
social cacophony”? Unfortunately, it 1s 
the latter And, this pattern 1s to be 
found in the serious assault being 
mounted for the conversion of a secu- 
lar democratic republic of India into 
a rabidly intolerant fascistic ‘Hindu 
Rashtra’ 

This objective was articulated 
by none less than the former long serv- 
ing RSS supremo M S Golwalkar 
way back in 1939 Hischilling fascist 
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articulation of the RSS agenda con- 
tinues to serve as the inspiration for 
the saffron brigade today He says 
‘There are only two courses open to 
the foreign elements, either to merge 
themselves 1n the national race and 
adoptits culture, orto live at its mercy 
so long as the national race may allow 
them to do so and to quit the country 
at the sweet will of the national 
race’ : 
‘From this standpoint, sanc- 
tioned by the experience of shrewd old 
nations, the foreign races 1n Hindu- 
sthan must either adopt the Hindu 
culture and language, must learn to 
respect and hold ш reverence Hindu 
religion, must entertain no 1dea but 
those of the glorification of the Hindu 
race and culture, 1e , of the Hindu 
nation and must lose their separate 
existence to merge ın the Hindu race, 
ormay stay inthecountry, wholly sub- 
ordinated to the Hindu Nation, claim- 
ing nothing, deserving no privileges, 
farless any preferentialtreatment —not 
evencitizen'srights There 1s, atleast 
should be, no other course for themto 
adopt Weare an old nation, letus deal, 
as old nations ought to and do deal, 
with the foreign races who have cho- 
sentoliveinourcountry ' 


A. how should ‘old nations’ deal? 
“То keep up the purity of the Race and 
its culture, Germany shocked the 
world by her purging the country of 
the Semitic Races — the Jews Race 
pride at its highest has been manı- 
fested here Germany has also shown 
how well-nigh impossible it 1s for 
Races and cultures, having differ- 
ences going to the root, to be assimi- 
lated into one united whole, a good 
lesson for us ш Hindusthan to learn 
and profit by ' і 
Overadecade ago, when we had 
exposed in detail the dangerous fascist 
ideology propounded by Gol]walkar, 
in his book We or our Nationhood 


Uncertain Futures 


Defined, written ш 1939, an embar- 
rassed RSS and the BJP initially denied 
the authorship However, when the 
authorship was established beyond 
doubt, they tried their best to wiggle 
out of their embarrassment by advan- 
cing various excuses In the recent 
debate in the Parliament on the Gujarat 
carnage, when some of these quota- 
tions were read out by an MP, the 
prime minister was prompt to reply 
that the RSS had since withdrawn this 
book There has never been any offi- 
cial confirmation to this effect during 
the last six decades by the RSS Even 
1f this was true, the point remains, as 
proven by the ghastly communal 
pogroms ш Gujarat, that this book lays 
the 1deological foundations of the 
fascist vision of the RSS's 'Hindu 
Rashtra’ Itisthis vision thatis unfold- 
ing today 1n grotesque proportions 


I 1s the same Golwalkar who, while 
making many deceitful compromises 
seeking the removal of the ban on the 
RSS following Mahatma Gandhi's 
assassination, had assured the Home 
Minister Sardar Patel that the RSS 
would refrain from taking part in poli- 
tics and confine itself as a ‘cultural 
organisation’ In search of a political 
outfit, Golwalkar had sent some 
pracharaks to assist Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee, who fell out with Nehru 
and resigned from the union cabinet, 
to found a political party 1n 1951 
Among those sent were the late Deen 
Dayal Upadhyaya, the present Prime 
Minister, the Deputy Prime Minister 
and Home Minister and the Governor 
of Gujarat to found the Jana Sangh, the 
earlier incarnate of the present BJP 
One would be living in a fool’s para- 
dise if one were to considerthe BJP as 
anything else but the political arm of 
the RSS , 

In a way, what 1s happening 
today 1s the continuation of the strug- 
gle between the three main 1deologi- 


caltrendsthat emerged during India's 
long struggle for freedom These 
related to a vision of what should 
constitute the character of independ- 
ent India The majoritarian stream 
represented and led by the Congress 
reflected the vision ofa secular demo- 
cratic republic whose foundational 
pillars were to be secular democracy, 
federalism, social justice and eco- 
nomic self-reliance 


D... opposedto sucha vision 
was the one articulated above, spear- 
headed by the RSS. Its twin was to be 
found ın the Muslim League which, 
from the opposite point of view, arti- 
culated the vision of an Islamic state 
In fact, 1t 15 none other than Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar who first raised the 
issue of British India consisting of two 
nations — Hindu and Muslim This he 
did a full three years before the Mus- 
lim League and Jinnah articulated the 
two-nation theory 
Savarkar ın his presidential 
address to the Hindu Mahasabha said 
“We Hindus are a nation by ourselves 
we Hindus are marked out as an 
abiding Nation by ourselves’ (see 
Indian Annual Register, 1939, Vol IT) 
Again later he reiterated, ‘I have no 
quarrel with Mr Jinnah’s two-nation 
theory We, Hindus, are a nation by 
ourselves and it 1s a historical fact that 
Hindus and Muslims are two nations’ 
(Indian Annual Register, 1943, Vol 
П) Later, he completely agreed with 
Jinnah and his demand for a separate 
Muslim state Itis precisely this vision 
that kept the RSS away from the free- 
dom movement, at times collaborat- 
ing with the British 
The third vision to emerge dur- 
ing the freedom struggle was articu- 
lated by the Left which sought to build 
on the foundations of a modern secu- 
lar democratic republic and move 
further towards an egalitarian socio- 
economic order, 1 e , socialism 


With the achievement of inde- 
pendence and the adoption of the 
Constitution, many feltthatthe fascis- 
tic vision of a ‘Hindu Rashtra’ had 
been defeated, nevertoresurface For, 
after all, it was the majority of the 
Indian people, whose majority, 1n turn, 
were part of the Hindu faith, who had 
rejected the RSS vision While the 
majority of those belonging to the 
Hindu faith may be opposed tothe RSS 
vision even today, to have expected 
the RSS to abandon its fascist vision 
was, however, misplaced confidence 


J.. lıke the US atomıc bombıng of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki did not end 
the Second World War (as the fascist 
armies had surrendered by then) but 
signalled the beginning of the Cold 
War, the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi signalled the beginning of a 
new offensive by the RSS After 
nearly four decades of patient work, 
exploiting the growing discontent of 
the people against the Congress rule, 
communal forces mounted the current 
phase of the aggression during the 
decade ofthe 1990s 

What we are witnessing today 15 
the unmistakable march of the com- 
munalforces who are leaving no stone 
unturned to achieve their objective 
This requires, ın the first place, the 
weakening and the eventual disman- 
tling of all institutions of a modern 
secular democratic republic And, in 
the midst of the consequent anarchy 
that would follow, the saffron brigade 
seeks to establish its ‘Hindu Rashtra’ 

In order to do this, it 1s impera- 
tive for them to continue to hold the 
reins of state power By hook orcrook, 
by cajoling, bargaining, threatening 
and blackmailing, they have to keep 
this coalition of the NDA going ın or- 
der to remain in power To achieve 
this, there 1s no deceitful compromise 
ordealthatthey have notentered into 
They are willing to support the BSP 


government in Uttar Pradesh (after 
having contested against them in elec- 
tions) in return forthe latter's support 
atthe Centre In such sordid political 
bargaining and manoeuvring they 
have shown absolutely no scruple 

Of late, however, having come 
to the conclusion that its popular sup- 
port base has rapidly shrunk because 
of 115 disastrous performance and 
policies, the Vajpayee government has 
taken recourse to rousing every con- 
ceivable divisive passion among the 
peoplein orderto diverttheir attention 
away from malgovernance 

Overheating the already boiling 
communal cauldron 15, of course, their 
staple diet to achieve this objective 
andfurthertheir agenda of converting 
the secular and democratic republic of 
India into a fascistic Hindu Rashtra 
Theireagernessto reap electoral profit 
over the mutilated corpses of thou- 
sands of innocent people 1n Gujarat 
chillingly reveals their sinister meth- 
odology If they succeed 1n Gujarat, 
this 1s the pattern that will be emulated 
forthe rest of the country This will be 
the Modification of India 


S 1multaneously, the saffron bri- 
gade1s whipping up tensions on other 
issues as well In a span of one week, 
the state of Jnarkhand saw fourbandhs 
and the death of over ten people The 
issue was a totally unprovoked circu- 
lar issued by the BJP state government 
on the question of reservation of jobs 
for domicile people The BJP in the 
state has shed all pretenses 1n publicly 
declaring that this issue has been raked 
up with the sole objective of exploit- 
ing it for electoral benefit 

Apart from the obvious political 
manoeuvre employed by the Railway 
Minister, Nitish Kumar, to safeguard 
his portfolio in the Cabinet reshuffle, 
the decision to create new railway 
zones 1s also being exploited to rouse 
parochial passions The Indian Rail- 


ways is one of the few institutions and 
networks which plays a significant 
role in uniting and integrating our vast 
country Its pan-Indian national char- 
acter 1s one of India’s biggest assets 
To compartmentalise this institution 
within various states 1s fraught with 
grave consequences 

Itis India’s tragedy that we have 
a government that, while advancing 
the RSS’s fascistic communal agenda, 
resorts to whipping up divisive pas- 
sions for the sake of continuing to 
remain 1n office In the process, it 1s 
the people and the country who con- 
tinue to suffer. 


Т. can be seen, as noted earlier, in 
all spheres of the country's political, 
economic and social life 'The more 
dangerous tendency 1s the attempt to 
try to channelise the patriotic nation- 
alism of the Indian people into Jingo- 
ism Beginning with the nuclear tests 
їп Pokhran, such belligerent j1ngo- 
ism has become the order of the day 
The thunderous speeches declaring 
that henceforth there shall be peace 
since no one would dare to touch 
India because of the nuclear wea- 
pons soon evaporated with Kargil Far 
from reducing tensions, the so-called 
nuclear deterrence has produced a 
period of continuous tensions and 
conflict Currently, closeto half a mil- 
lion soldiers are standing at full alert 
guarding the LoC with Pakistan mak- 
ing ıt the largest peacetime mobilisa- 
tion anywhere in the world 

The last few years have seen 
some of the worst terrorist attacks on 
the already beleaguered people of 
Jammu and Kashmir The policies and 
approach adopted by this government 
have virtually given the de facto role 
ofamediatortothe USA Concentrat- 
ing only on cross-border terrorism 
sponsored by Pakistan, this govern- 
ment has virtually ignored the all 
important political processes required 
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to reverse alienation of the people of 
the state Holding elections without 
seriously addressing this 1ssue, unfor- 
tunately, may only fester the wounds 
of alienation While the democratic 
process can never be underempha- 
sised, the circumstances ın which it 
takes place 1s all important 
Suchalienation can be addressed 
only if the government sincerely dis- 
cusses the issue of autonomy under 
Article 370 of our Constitution with 
the political forces in Jammu and 
Kashmir But then, the RSS and BJP 
seek the abrogation of this Article 
Hence, any motions of adialogue that 
they may undertake on this issue, 
under the compulsions of the NDA 
coalition, are only likely to be cosmetic 
and meant for public consumption In 
other words, with this government 
in office, a meaningful political pro- 
cess to restore normalcy in this strife- 
driven state cannot be expected 


W... is the fact that the RSS 1s 
publicly campaigning foracommunal 
trifurcation of the state This dovetails 
with the devious Dixon plan advanced 
by US imperialism four decades ago 
Its strategy was to separate the Jammu 
and Ladakh regions from the Kashmir 
Valley Then, along with Pakistan- 
occupied territories, to establish an 
independent country of Kashmir 
under US tutelage The tremendous 
geopolitical strategic advantage this 
tiny country would have, bordering 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, China 
and providing a gateway to the Cen- 
tral Asian Republics will immensely 
further USA’s global hegemonic drive 
If the RSS’s plan succeeds, the very 
unity and integrity of India would be 
perilously jeopardised 

What we have today is the lethal 
combination of a fascistic ideology 
and propaganda methodology in the 
hands of unscrupulous elements who 
control state power and are willing to 
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trample upon every known value and 
norm of modern civilization 

If all aspects of the present situ- 
ation are clubbed together, what 
emerges 1s a grave anda grim scenario 
for the future The economy 15 con- 
tinuously bemg mortgaged All sec- 
tors have been thrown open to foreign 
capital, public assets built by the sweat 
and labour of the Indian people over 
half a century are being sold off liter- 
ally for a song By unhesitatingly 
adopting the economic agenda dic- 
tated by foreign capital, this present 
government, in turn, receives the poli- 
tical support of imperialism and for- 
eign capital By adopting domestic 
economic policies which over these 
few years granted heavy subsidies for 
the rich while mounting burdens on 
the common people, this government 
seeks, Іп turn, the political patronage 
of domestic capital 

Meanwhile, the government 
relentlessly pursues the RSS's fascis- 
tic communal agenda which 1s not 
only anti-secular, but inherently anti- 
democratic We thus face a situation 
where a metamorphosis of India 1s 
likely totake place 


W.: may emerge out of thıs can 
be called the Saudi Arabianisation of 
India SaudiArabia, areligious funda- 
mentalist feudal monarchy that prac- 
tices archaic social laws under equally 
archaic political institutions, 1s a firm 
ally of US imperialism As long as1m- 
perialist interests are served, no ques- 
tions are asked about human rights, 
democracy, religious fundamentalism 
and so on Under the present dispen- 
sation, India faces the danger of being 
converted into a modern Hindu vari- 
antofSaudiArabia 

India, under this Vajpayee gov- 
ernment, has emerged as the most 
faithful accomplice and steadfast 
ally of the USA This can be seen in 
all spheres — political, economic and 


military India was prompt to declare 
its support to the USA’s unilateral 
abrogation of the 1972 Anti-Ballistic 
Missile (ABM) treaty and its Nuclear 
Defence Missile (NMD) programme 
(a more dangerous variant of Ronald 
Reagan’s ‘star wars’ plan) This unso- 
licited support was extended even 
while USA’s staunchest European 
allies, like Britain, were hesitant and 
sceptical India has today elevated its 
military cooperation with the USA to 
strategic levels, leading to joint mili- 
taryexercises Suchexercises are nor- 
mally conducted by countries that 
perceive a common enemy Who can 
the common enemy of both India and 
the USA be? That Pakistan continues 
to remain US A's closest ally espe- 
cially during its so called ‘war against 
terrorism' only underscores this gov- 
ernment’s servility 


О. need not catalogue the series 
of policy measures implemented by 
this government 1n the economic 
sphere that perilously undermine 
India'seconomic sovereignty Suffice 
to note that even some RSS frontal 
organisations who cling on to the 
apron strings of ‘Swadesh?’ are pat- 
ently appalled But they dare not go 
beyond verbal denouncements lest 
they upset the apple cart The conver- 
sion of modern India into a ‘Hindu 
Rashtra’ requires the control of state 
power and cannot brook opposition 
to USA On the contrary, if required, 
India will be made prostrate as long 
as USA does not interfere 1n the saf- 
fron brigade’s domestic agenda 

The foreign policy capitulation 
can only be understood in this per- 
spective Many have detailed, more 
competently, this surrender to USA's 
political objectives Suffice to note 
one abject manifestation of such a 
shift the virtual silence of India and 
its refusal to condemn Israeli atroci- 
ties against the Palestinians India 


«oday has reneged on its commitment, 
which goes back to years before inde- 
pendence, to the 1nalienable right of 
the Palestinians to a homeland 

Therefore, on the one hand, 
we see servile subservience to US 
imperialism On the other, we see 
domestically, an aggressive assault 
oneverything that 1s modern and pro- 
gressive Thus, they negate the very 
Constitution that sanctifies the char- 
acter of the modern Indian Republic 
The VHP and Bajrang Dal with their 
motley crowd of sants, declaring 
themselves as sole custodians of the 
Hindu faith, thunder with arrogant 
1mpunity that they shall not accept 
the Supreme Court verdict on the 
Ayodhya dispute if it goes against their 
interests Not to be left behind, Prime 
Minister Vajpayee himself declared 
in the Lok Sabha that the construction 
of the Ram temple at Ayodhya would 
be a reflection of the ‘national senti- 
ment’ If any reconfirmation was 
needed to establish that Golwalkar’s 
fascistic analysis of equating Hindu as 
‘national’ at the expense and exclusion 
of all others, this ısıt 


I, the meanwhile, the country 1s 
forced to debate this government's 
obsession with its communal interpre- 
tation of ancientIndian history Indian 
history 1s being rewritten to establish 
thatthe Aryans originated in this land 
This 1s crucial and central to their 
thesis If the Aryans are seen as ‘out- 
siders’ to the land, then the argument 
against followers of other religions 
suchas Islam and Christianity as ‘non- 
indigenous stands discredited Refut- 
ing all available researched historical 
evidence, Indian history 1s sought to 
be rewritten to establish this Even 
Hitler, who imposed the inhuman 
Nazi fascism ın the name of Aryan 
superiority, the RSS would claim, had 
migrated from India! Likewise, the 
educational syllabus would have to be 


distorted to create a consciousness 
negating the strength of Indian civili- 
zation —the assimilation of various 1n- 
fluences to giveus the present strength 
of character—and in its place, create a 
fascistic intolerance of all influences 
other than the so called ‘Hindu’ 

Toachieve sucha fascistic order, 
the polity will also have to be changed 
Accordingly, the agenda of public 
discourse, what films canbe seen (e g , 
Water), what paintings viewed (e g , 
M F Husain), what sport played and 
with whom (e g , Pakistan cannot play 
cricket in India), 1s being set Anyone 
daring to oppose this irrationality 
could bearrested under POTA! 


C.. India survive this? The unity 
and integrity of a country of such vast 


* diversity — not only religious but lin- 


guistic, traditions, customs —can only 
be maintained by strengthening the 
bonds of commonality amongst this 
diversity By 1mposing a uniformity, 
this unity will be shattered This is pre- 
cisely what the communal fascist 
forces seek 

Thus, if India, as we know it 
today, has to be saved from such a 
metamorphosis, this communal fas- 
cistic juggernaut has to be stopped ın 
itstracks This requires the unity ofall 
left, secular and democratic forces 
whocherish India,1e , Bharat Given 
the fact that some regional political 
parties who succumb to both political 
opportunism and the enticement to 
share the spoils of office continue to 
prop up this fascistic project, only a 
popular people's movement to defeat 
these forces politically can save the 
situation 

As was argued at the outset, 
merely talking about what 1s happen- 
ingaroundus will notdo Thetime has 
come to act Recollect the age-old 
wisdom which filters downtous ‘For 
the evil to succeed, the good only has 
to besilent ' 
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FIFTY years after independence, we 
are still basically arather young, fledg- 
ling democracy that happens to be cur- 
rently (and I use the word advisedly) 
nestled within the bowels ofan ancient 
civilization that's more fundamental 
tous Forusasacivilization (yes, we 
once were that!), the inevitable con- 
sequences of leadership churn, multi- 
party coalitions and frequent electoral 
chaosare relatively new Ourelections 
are still best understood as a kind of 
proxy forafestival and we have tended 
to treat our elected leaders, temporal 
though they are, with the reverence 
once reserved for kings 

The sagacious wisdom of mod- 
ern India's founding father’s recipe for 
governing within this inevitable chaos, 
was, I believe, substantially aided and 
abetted by their ability to adapt features 
that were already put in place by our 
thenrulers fromoverseas They did not 
abandon instantly, ina fit of pique, eve- 
rything that they were inheriting, along 
with the mantle of freedom 

An ancient society’s ability to 
tolerate the inevitable depredations 
of democracy in its infancy needed to 
be substantially assisted This was 
sought to be provided by the subcons- 
cious confidence that somewhere 
Just below the newly elected masters 
there existed a steel frame that could 
be relied on to ensure that the more 
things change the more they remain 
the same The more our elected mas- 


Beyond the collapse 
of the steel frame 


DILIP CHERIAN 


ters changed, the more the system 
itself remained the comforting same 
This steel frame was the basis of an 
almost civilization-wide confidence 
that substantive elements of comfort- 
ing continuity would beensured This, 
despite the devastation that the 1mpli- 
cations of democratic choice could 
often visit on an unsuspecting people 
1n an infant democracy 

This sounds terribly uncharita- 
ble Butit needs to be said once Des- 
pite the belief that at first sight ıt may 
seem that we as Indians are quintes- 
sentially an anarchic people, as a race, 
actually most comfortable when we 
are ruled Don't forget that over mil- 
lennia we have, like many other civi- 
lizations, traditionally had kings, 
courts and courtiers as an integral 
part of our civilizational structure 
Our religion and traditions have also 
allowed us to be dominated by the 
need toconform Our scriptures have 
been specially designed to lay down 
social structures, hierarchies and 
entitlements 

All this makes us a nation that ıs 
particularly amenable to being ruled 
And what better way to rule 1t than 
with a system that 1s 1ndependent of 
the ruler itself This 1s what the Bri- 
tish crafted for us And this was the 
system that our founding fathers chose 
to espouse and then converted into a 
powerful local tradition What worked 
for the rulers of one genre, they fig- 


ured, would work with 1ts democratic 
inheritors 

But change has a way of sneak- 
ing into the best of systems It has 
come ın many ways Each variant has 
done its own kind of damage Today 
what 15 left of the system, has little 
resemblance to where it was just a 
few brief years ago It 1s shocking to 
seethe speed at which the steel frame 
collapsed Observers wonder why a 
framework which had the kind of inner 
strength that 1t was famed to have, 
and indeed had displayed quite often 
under duress, crumbled so suddenly 


| m are those who trace the fault 
lines to the Emergency imposed by 
Indira Gandhi Severe damage may 
indeed have been inflicted at that time 
But, there 1s no doubt that the power- 
ful system had the resilience to once 
again reorganize itself quickly during 
Rajıv Gandhi's subsequent tenure 
That was withouta doubta golden era 
and a last hurrah rolled into one The 
arrogant air of superiority and com- 
plete self-confidence combined with 
the terror that a cabal 1s able to inflict 
onits members to ensure both submis- 
sion and total loyalty has now, how- 
ever, suddenly sunk without a trace 
Asaresult, what 1s leftis a pitiable stub 
that 1s not a patch on the glory days of 
the system’s heydays 

The question that 1s sometimes 
asked 1s whether the demise was trig- 
gered by external factors or internal 
contradictions. Or was there a bug that 
was planted within the system itself 
that caused it to crash It is my belief 
that an internal bug was indeed just the 
start of the problem This was subse- 
quently aided by external factors and 
finally the system itself may have sım- 
ply just run out of historical impera- 
tive With democracy now over 50 
years old, maybe the crutches had to 
just wither away A self-limiting bug 
perhaps? 


Bugs or not, the symptoms of 
collapse are clearly visible The most 
obvious one 1s that the biggest boys 
ın the system аге now on the verge of 
senility The number of top bureau- 
cratic positions that are currently held 
by people who are well past their ‘sell 
by date’ 1s astounding The rot begins 
at the very top Now that the prime 
munister's principal secretary, Brajesh 
Mishra 15 the target of vicious attacks 
by segments of the ruling party, it 1s 
further evidence that power has got 
increasingly concentrated in the hands 
of those who ought to have been put 
outto pasture 

Only part of the reason ıs the fact 
that the entire top political leadership 
181tself acrumbling gerontocracy with 
a ‘sore throat’. The PMO, the Planning 
Commission, the Security Council 
and a slew of top advisory positions 
are monopolized by those who have 
run out of steam As the Chinese say, 
adead fish rots fromthehead And that 
to me epitomises the Indian bureauc- 
racy today 


Cas: 1s-today rampant and 
itis silly to expect that it will avoid the 


top bureaucracy But it 1s astonishing - 


to see the rapid decline in levels of 
honesty that in some senses had sur- 
vived many earlier years of furious 
assault The number of senior officers 
who have been investigated and pub- 
licly exposed in recent years 1s stagger- 
ing Police officers, revenue officers, 
officers on special duty, top adminis- 
trators and regulators are today rou- 
tinely amongst the accused It’s a 
different matter that our justice system 
simply does not have the capability of 
arraigning enough of them and putting 
them away They know the system so 
well that when they choose to subvert 
it, they display an enviable efficiency 
A brilliant example was avail- 
able recently when a senior police 
officer was caught hosting a lavish 


farmhouse party and serving vast 
quantities of smuggled liquor. Police 
from the raiding party ensured that the 
case that was registered was only 
against the hapless farmhouse owner 
They ensured the escape of the main 
culprit, one of their brethren, because 
the technical offender was the owner 
of the premises where the smuggled 
liquor was being served and not the 
host of the evening who procured the 
liquor ın the first place 


S... incompetence and inepti- 
tude are now atan all-time high There 
are those who argue that India's set- 
back atthe WTO negotiations 1s one of 
the best examples of how incompe- 
tence has attained top ranking, in many 
departments, for several years now 
Unquestioning and routine acceptance 
of World Bank and IMF norms 1s often 
pointed out as yet another example 
of how India's economic decision- 
makers are no longer of the level that 
can stand up toeven the slightest multi- 
lateral bullying 

This secular decline in the qua- 
lity of top management 1s aided and 
abetted by the fact that critical jobs 
have increasingly shrinking tenure 
orders Merry-go-round posting pro- 
cedures and arbitrary transfer patterns 
have ensured that the little talent that 
exists 1s not allowed to stay static for 
long enoughtodeliverresults Incom- 
petence 1s King, inefficiency 1s Queen, 
the Courtiers are the whimsical trans- 
fers and the poor subjects are the ones 
who are ruined 

The parts of the steel frame meant 
to take care of foreign affairs has 
bureaucrats who too have recently 
achieved some bizarre and scarily 
inefficient results. You have the unbe- 
coming sight of a prime minister 
being msulted by the European Union 
Apparently even this insult was the 
best that could be managed by a team 
after the end of several months of 
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clearly inefficient wrangling by sup- 
posedly expert bureaucrats You also 
havethe public spectacle ofthe deputy 
prime minister being rebuffed 1n his 
attemptto visit Russia Inthiscasethe 
grapevine has it that óne contributing 
factor wasthe battle between two sets 
of babus ofthe diplomatic corps, one 
setthat owesallegianceonly tothetop 
boss and the other intent on pushing for 
someone who they believe will soon 
be their future boss The crosswires 
were shorted badly enough to ensure 
that the fuse blew in full public view 


We. brings meto another genre 
of collapse Battling babus would 
have been unthinkable 1n just the 
recent past Today they unhesitatingly 
take sides and withcheeky confidence 
that there’s no boss big enough or 
confident enough to rap their knuck- 
les A system of babudom where the 
chain of command 1s weak 1s like a 
rogue elephant that's also lame Itcan 
do damage, lurch unpredictably and 
definitely merits being put down But 
nobody 1s in charge 

The biggest blow ш recent times 
to the entire bureaucratic system has 
been the rise of caste factors Strangely 
enough, the place where the original 
caste backlash started, Tamil Nadu, 
never actually saw this phenomenon 
affect the steel frame But in the bad- 
lands of Uttar Pradesh this phenom- 
enon has achieved epic proportions 
Today as each new chief minister 
ascends to the throne at Lucknow, a 
tsunami of transfers 1s immediately 
triggered 

Avast number of senior officers 
are replaced overnight in an, usually 
midnight, orgy of purely caste-based 
mating rituals which ensure that only 
those of the appropriate caste are 1n 
positions for the ministers that matter 
and in the departments that count It 
1s your DNA grouping and testing that 
decides whether you get the dubious 
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distinction of being finance secretary 
in that tainted state or remain confined 
to animal husbandry in a far off boon- 
docks district 


T. big breakdown 1n bureaucracy 
can be seen by the recent happenings 
їп Gujarat Harsh Mandar, an IAS 
officer of the M P cadre working in 
Gujarat at the time, was so enraged 
by the role of IAS officers in the state 
and their total surrender to ће politi- 
cal authorities that he did not think 
it fit to continue ın such service and 
resigned in sheer disgust Mandar's 
resignation merely provided an oppor- 
tunity to Modi to fill up the bureauc- 
racy with more babus who held the 
same beliefs and views as him, a 
groupie band who made it easier for 
him to indulge in his pro-Hindu propa- 
ganda When a state's bureaucracy 1s 
determined and dominated by the 
religious views of the individuals 
comprising it there 15 cause for worry 

It 1s others like Mandar who 
makes us realise that all 1s not lost 
This brilliant display ofa strong back- 
bone and moral turpitude 15 rarely 
seen Buttwoexamples mustbe men- 
tioned The disinvestment department 
has a secretary of such impeccable 
credentials that an entire process has 
been carried through with almost no 
accusation of any kind of corruption 
The election commission is headed by 
aperson of such outstanding integrity 
and conviction that the entire world 
applauds his success 1n carrying out 
free and fair elections in Kashmir 
Outstanding achievers of this ılk and 
quality often help torestore some level 
of faith and confidence in the quality 
of humans within the system, who are 
still willing and able The frightening 
thing of course 1s that with each pass- 
ing generation there are fewer and 
fewer of them available 

Can this situation be repaired 1s 
the question that many people have 


begun to ask Four separate tracks 
of change allow us to look at the prob- 
lem in a fresh manner The first 1s the 
fact that the Bharatiya Janata Party as 
a political party 1s actually less inte- 
grated with the bureaucratic system 
In some sense, the genesis of the cur- 
rent crisis can easily be traced to this 
basic party drawback 

It 1s a well-known fact that 
the BJP as a party has always had 
extremely devoted supporters, but 
largely among the lowest rungs of 
the lowerbabudom Aside from a few 
hand-picked top-level officials, many 
of whom are either relatives or have 
worked with some of the older party 
leaders when they were 1n power 
many decades ago, the party has very 
few seasoned bureaucrats who are 
well-known to them This might be 
one of the main reasons for the lack of 
experienced and respected bureau- 
crats in positions of powertoday And 
why the old and infirm are trotted out 
and hung onto 


T.. concept of partisan babus 1s of 
course a total aberration from the 
way the system 1s supposed to work 
Bureaucrats are meant to be divorced 
from their connections with political 
parties and are not exactly expected 
to be aligned ın a partisan manner 
Butin many ways this wonderful and 
pristine scheme of things has been 
destroyed overthe years The destruc- 
tion at the central level today matches 
the kind of devastation that took place 
at the state level many years ago The 
succession of coalition governments 
at the Centre with powerful partners 
from the states has actually ensured 
that the collapse of the independent 
bureaucracy at the state level has been 
transmitted dangerously to the Centre 

What 1s significant 1s that the 
party 1n power today does not have 
either an understanding of or connec- 
tions with substantial numbers of top 


quality bureaucrats to be able to trust 
and rely on them That appointments 
are made purely on the basis of per- 
sonal equations and favours can be 
seen through the appointment of 
B K Agnuhotrtas India's ambassador 
at large for persons of Indian origin 
and non resident Indians A position 
like this has never existed before and 
hopefully will not after Agnihotri 
finishes his term, the tenure of which 
1$ also not specified What 1s 1mpor- 
tant to note 1s that such obvious manı- 
pulations in appointments ın the 
bureaucracy carry on unchecked 


I. indeed there 1s a moment ın time 
orthat can actually go through with a 
significant shrinking of the size of 
government, it 15 now It1s only now 
that despite the many setbacks on the 
disinvestment process, the govern- 
ment moved to withdraw from large 
segments of the economy, thereby 
ensuring that there ıs a secular contrac- 
tion in the size of government Ithelps 
that this 1s the one party that does not 
have any long-standing commitment 
toabloated public sector and ıs, there- 
fore, by implication a massive over- 
load on bureaucracy Today we have 
the opportunity and the least political 
anxiety about dismantling the existing 
System that ensures both control and 
ownership within the same structures 
ofthe government 

The third track of change that 
allows us to consider dramatically dif- 
ferent options 1s the fact, now widely 
recognized, even within the stuffy and 
self-satisfied bureaucratic circles, that 
we are facing a major famine of talent 
atthe top levels of the bureaucracy We 
are paying the price for the fall in qua- 
lity of inputs that has taken place 
continuously over the last 20 years 
Positive discrimination in favour of 
the lower sections of society began to 
play its part at least 20 years ago This 
was a trend that accelerated in the 


post-V P Singh years Itensures today 
that the catchment area of talent which 
1s available within the bureaucratic 
system 1s tragically poor Add to these 
trends the fiscally delightful fact that 
most state governments no longer 
have the money to pay huge bloated 
bureaucracies any more They, of 
course, blame this on the depredations 
that the Central Pay Commissions 
have visited on them, by multiplying 
at each stage the outgo on account of 
salaries and allowances alene 

Thus 1s of course a completely 
facile argument In some states, like 
Himachal for instance, bureaucratic 
employment has ballooned with each 
soft-1n-the-head government till 1 
now accounts for 60% of all employ- 
mentin the organized sector Govern- 
ments here have come and gone on 
account of how much they are able to 
please and pamper on a continuous 
basis the continuous growth of the 
local bureaucracy Today, the little 
revenue that state governments are 
able to eke out of their systems 1s be- 
ing rapidly eaten up by giant bureauc- 
racies that simply have no place ın this 
era But, despite this procession of pay 
commissions, the top bureaucratic 
Jobs are still not monetarily attractive, 
1n the bare bones kind of monetary 
fashion This1s perhaps as good atime 
as any to consider new options that 
may be viable for the future 


T. option of opting for a US-style 
spoils system of bureaucracy 1s tempt- 
ing Despitethe factthat some variant 
ofthis kind of system has already been 
grafted on unthinkingly at the state 
level, one1s not sure whether that kind 
of tinkering will succeed Given the 
near collapse of both faith 1n and effi- 
ciency of the bureaucratic system, a 
dramatic change might be the only 
option In each case the current kind 
of quasi-spoils system 1s far more 
dangerous than the old one, and it cer- 


tainly must be replaced by one that is 
completely new 


T. politicians must ın the future be 
allowed to choose the officials they 
want from anywhere rather than from 
within acadre This would allow them 
to pick and choose top quality talent 
fromacross the talent pool that 1s (sup- 
posed to be) available 1n India, and 
hopefully even from those who have 
fled overseas in the last several dec- 
ades of domestic neglect Once a poli- 
tician 15 linked directly with the 
bureaucrat of his choice, then the line 
of responsibility 1s direct. Since elec- 
toral endorsement at the next round 1s 
also hopefully linked to this, 1t should 
be restraint enough on corruption and 
sufficient incentive to ensure delivery 
sans excuses 

Top managers (who would no 
longer be ‘babus’) would then be 
entitled to choose their own teams 
upto a level Then there would be a 
soft underbelly that’s supplied by 
the humanoids who are the remnants 
of the slavish lot left behind An 
adequately generous VRS system, 
that’s allowed to be externally man- 
aged, would probably get rid of the 
best and brightest, as also those who 
think they are 

Once the good ones are on the 
outside, a spoils system would allow 
the bestto be cherry-picked at market- 
friendly prices to come back They 
would now drive ‘lean-mean-clean’ 
delivery machines that would also 
have direct political accountability 
Yes, we would have lost out on cross- 
regional fertilization, promotional 
principles, independent reporting 
structures and the old guidelines of 
training and efficiency norms But 
hey! Getreal All that had gone out of 
the window a longtime ago Welcome 
to the brave new world The babu is 
dead Long live the new age political 
manager! 
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FOR a society where sectarian ten- 
sions are endemic and group violence 
routine, India has produced surpris- 
ingly few, if any, comprehensive 
works on what Donald Horowitz 
calls the ‘deadly ethnic not’ (which 
we refer to as communal violence) 
Academic studies of the phenomenon 
suffer on two counts one, a lack of 
scholarly ambition, two, the limita- 
tions of interpretive frameworks 

At a level of abstraction, riot 
studies in Indiaresolve into two broad 
categories On the one hand are 
‘causal’ accounts of violence and, on 
the other, ‘hermeneutic’ narratives 
that seek to understand the meaning 
and symbolism of violence as a form 
of collective social action. (Inciden- 
tally, this has parallels in the philoso- 
phy of social science, particularly in 
the debate about cause vs reason ) 

In the first camp, which by and 
large dominates the Indian riot scene, 
there 1s a preponderance of what 
was once loftily called 'political 
economy' The inspiration here 1s 
basically ‘Marxist’ (read, some form 
of economism) — often vulgarly so — 
but, depending on the sophistication 
ofthe scholar, there 1s room for more, 
including the autonomy of the politi- 


* The Deadly Ethnic Riot by Donald L 
Horowitz Oxford University Press, New 
Delhi, 2002 


The making of a riot narrative 
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cal A good example of this 1s Asghar 
Ali Engineer, easily the most prolific 
of the riot ‘specialists’ The other 
approach 1s concerned with violence 
as social text Or, questions of mean- 
ing, agency and symbolism 

The methodological impulse 
heredraws heavily upon Durkheimian 
sociology, but there 1s a fair sprinkling 
of social psychology and, 1n the odd 
case, psychoanalysis as well Fromthe 
occasional writings of sociologist 
Veena Das on communal violence, 
especially in the context of the 1984 
Sikh pogrom, to the meditations of 
Ashis Nandy on nationalist hyper- 
masculinity or the analytical excava- 
tions of Sudhir Kakar — the list 
represents a heady interdisciplinary 
mix 

While the latter approach has 
yielded many interesting insights into 
the nature ofcommunal prejudice and 
collective identities, it does not raise, 
much less answer, the basic ‘why’ 
questions about violence To find an 
answer to these, one can do no better 
than look at the causal accounts cons- 
tructed by scholar-activists such as 
Engineer 

In what follows, I offer a sche- 
matic reading of Engineer, pointing 
out the limitations of the causal app- 
roach he and others like him follow 
The intent 1s to use Engineer as a 


stalking horse for David Horowitz’s 
encyclopedic work onthe morphology 
anddynamicsofethnic group violence 

According to Engineer, the roots 
of sectarian violence 1n India lie, 
broadly speaking, in the conjunction 
of two systemic forces. uneven capi- 
talist development and competitive 
politics Even assuming that this 1s 
SO, 1t begs several questions, starting 
with some very basic ones concern- 
Ing space, time and history Why, for 
instance, some cities and not others 
fall to repeated episodes of collective 
violence (After all, the forces Engi- 
neer invokes ‘apply’ equally to the 
whole of India, 1f not the entire sub- 
continent) What explains the timing 
of a riot? Why does the quantum and 
brutality of violence vary from one 
riot to the next? If riots are a species 
of purposive-rational action, then 
what explains the irrational brutal and 
expressive forms that they invariably 
take? (In Horowitz’s terms, why do 
riots represent ‘a bizarre fusion of 
coherence and frenzy’ ?) 


E. has no real answers to 
any of these questions His preferred 
method 15 to call upon a number of 
‘contingent’ factors — from 'precipi- 
tating’ events to rumours to the collu- 
sive role of the state machinery — to 
‘explain’ particular episodes of vio- 
lence Admittedly, Engineer devotes 
a great deal of attention to mapping out 
the macro political context of violence 
but this 1s more in the nature of a deux 
exmachina The effort 1s marred by an 
apparent arbitrariness and subjective 
license From Shah Bano to Advani's 
rath yatra to the Ramjanmabhoomi 
movement to take a random sample 
—asmall subset of ‘political’ events 1s 
chosen from a larger set to underline 
the ‘communalisation’ of the larger 
environment 

The point 1s not that this macro 
narrative 1s not relevant to understand- 


ing the micro communal politics of a 
mofussil town Rather that the rele- 
vance has to be empirically demon- 
strated and precisely delineated 
Invoking anational political narrative 
15, heuristically, a non-starter pre- 
cisely because of 115 scope It 1s too 
general Among the first principles 
of the sociological method, there 1s 
one which says What (potentially) 
explains everything, actually explains 
nothing 


A second problem arises from 
Engineer's proto-Marxist belief that 
communal nots are nothing buta spe- 
cies of class conspiracy which 1s 
aimed at thwarting working class 
unity This places Engineer 1n the 
category of those who look at collec- 
tive violence as 1nstrumental action, 
with the qualification that the instru- 
mentality of the violence 1s meant to 
uphold not the interests of those who 
carry 1t out but of political elites who 
profit fromit 

Thisis the old Marxian bogey of 
‘false consciousness’ The question 
why the poor or the working class so 
easily succumbtoa conspiracy which 
1s notin their material interestis never 
raised To get around the problem, 
there 1s sometimes a facile acceptance 
of the popular-political myth that 
communal violence ıs the handi- 
work of organised gangs of thugs 
hired by politicians or other vested 
interests But this does not take care 
of the problem It simply shifts it to a 
different level 

If violence 1s carried out by 
paid goons, then how does it win the 
approval of the aggressor commu- 
nity? Engineer denies the possibility, 
maintaining the fiction that commu- 
nal violenceis in the nature of a moral 
aberration which has no sanction in 
larger society Ironically, there 1s 
sometimes a tacit acceptance of this 
approval in his categorization of 


communalism asa political ideology 
The villains of the piece ın such cases 
are communal organisations whose 
objective itis to spread, through indoc- 
trination, the message of communal 
hatred so as to prepare ordinary Hin- 
dus (and Muslims) for the ‘cause’ 


T. discerning will notice that com- 
mon to both perspectives — whether 
causal or hermeneutic —1s what politi- 
cal scientist Partha Chatterjee once 
called the assumption of Indian 
exceptionalism. Since communalism 
1s supposedly peculiar to India — a 
legacy of the Raj — the investigation 
of 1ts causes, forms and meanings can- 
not be located in a comparative, cross- 
national framework A communal 
conflagration in Khurya or Moradabad 
cannot be helpfully compared with 
ethnic strife elsewhere in the world 
This 3s because communal violence 
1s not seen as a species of collective 
violence in general 

Speaking very broadly, the 
strength of this approach lies or, 
more accurately, oughtto lie in acloser 
attention to the historical processes of 
how identities like ‘Hindu’ and ‘Mus- 
lim’ are formed, but Indian scholar- 
ship often takes these as adatum This 
might partly have to do with a lack 
of ‘history’ in many of these studies 
Communalism or the politicisation of 
religious communities after all 1s a 
process which played itself out, first, 
in a colonial context in which the dıs- 
tinctiveness of the colonial state (as 
opposed to a generic modern state) 
was a central driver Historians such 
as Sandra Freitag, David Gilmartin 
and, in a more oblique way, Partha 
Chatterjee, Gyan Pandey and others 
have brought out the peculiar non- 
universalist nature of the public 
sphere in colonised societies and how 
that impacted on the formation of 
pan-Indian religious identities such 
as Hindu and Muslim 
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But thıs hıstorıcal understand- 
ing of community formation 15 largely 
absent 1n the here and now investiga- 
tions of this orthat riot Thatis perhaps 
inevitable, particulary because many 
of the riot studies have been under- 
taken (by peace and civil nghts actı- 
vists) specifically with a view to 
pressurizing the Indian state to inter- 
vene 1n an ongoing episode of vio- 
lence Or to attend to the process of 
rehabilitation and Justice in the after- 
math Unfortunately though, the same 
charge applies just as forcefully to less 
proximate riot studies 


Ts essay began with theclaim that 
riot studies in India suffer from lack 
ofambition WhatI mean by this isthat 
these studies fail to raise some of the 
most obvious questions about group 
violence Why did the incident take 
place where it didand when tdid? Why 
not at any other place or time? Why 1s 
1t that only some cities and not others, 
with a comparable mix of Hindu and 
Muslim populations — both economi- 
cally and sociologically — аге prone to 
the outbreak of violence? What 1s the 
exact nature of state involvement 1n 
riots? Is state connivance a crucial 
reason in the outbreak of violence or 
15 1t only a subsidiary cause? 

What ts the role of trigger or 
precipitating events in a riot? Do they 
affect the nature and course of sub- 
sequent violence? Was Godhra inci- 
dental to the subsequent pogrom that 
took place in Gujarat or was it a nec- 
essary condition? Would the scale or 
brutality of ‘reprisal’ killings have been 
different had Godhra not involved the 
loss of so many lives? 

What 1s the role of rumour in a 
riot? Are riots spontaneous or are 
they organised? Who are the actual 
participants 1n a riot situation? Why 
does an aggressor community justify 
the aggression and laud the rioters 
as heroes ofthe community? 
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Donald L Horowitz’s study — 
The Deadly Ethnic Riot — takes on 
board all of the above questions And 
then more Cutting across disciplinary 
boundaries, Horowitz embarks on a 
comparative global study ofthe struc- 
ture and dynamics of violent group 
discord In the Indian context, the 
most important methodological 
departure made by Horowitz is 1n the 
very title of the book Rather than 
focus on any one kind of identity con- 
flict, he 1s interested ın the whole lot 
of them For Horowitz, an ethnic riot 
1s simply an instance of group vio- 
lence, an ‘intense, sudden, though not 
necessarily wholly unplanned, lethal 
attack by civilian members of one 
ethnic group on civilian members of 
another ethnic group, the victims being 
chosen because of their group mem- 
bership ' 


T. only kind of group violence that 
is excluded from his purview 1s that 
which 1s explicitly political in nature, 
one usually directed against the state 
The other violence that he excludes 
1s targeted political violence, as for 
instance 1n terrorist killings This 
definitional abstraction 1s obviously 
premised on the assumption that the 
specificity of the ascriptive elementın 
a riot situation 1s not explanatory 
Whether the groups involved in vio- 
lence define themselves in terms of 
their religious, linguistic orracialiden- 
tity, there 1s for the purposes of under- 
standing a substantial common core. 
Ethnic conflicts of course pre- 
suppose some conception of ethnicity 
Horowitz distinguishes between 
*hard' and 'soft' conceptions of eth- 
nicity "The first sees ethnic affilia- 
tionsas being made of stone, whilethe 
second sees them as made of putty ' 
For the hard theorist, ethnic groups 
are ‘ascriptive, firmly bounded enti- 
ties’ which ‘persist over time’ and are 
‘liable to conflict behaviour based 


on passion (even to the exclusion of 
calculation) ' 


F. the soft theorıst on the other 
hand, ethnic groups are entities whose 
boundaries are ‘problematic and mal- 
leable' Group behaviour here is stra- 
tegic rather than affective, that 1s to 
say, based on a calculation — often an 
individual calculation ~ of interests А 
corollary to the hard and soft distinc- 
tion 1s the question about ‘the proper 
locus of riot investigation’ , the choice 
being between ‘macro societal’ and 
*micro strategic’ 

Horowitz’s own preference 1s 
summed up ın one line ‘Cleavage 
drives culture, more than culture 
drives cleavage ’ This, he 1s quick to 
clarify, denies neither ‘the social con- 
struction of ethnicity’ nor the role of 
‘cultural and political elites" who har- 
ness group ‘passions for their own 
interests’ But it does deny that the 
elites have a wide latitude ın foment- 
ing ethnic conflict and violence “The 
constraints of the field in which group 
interactions occur limit what elites can 
do and what interests they can pursue ’ 

If this sounds like common 
sense dressed up as academic spe- 
cialism, then Horowitz 1s not entirely 
to blame The lack of analytical acu- 
ity and the preponderance of well- 
meaning ‘political correctness’ in riot 
studies has often led to naive assump- 
tions about who ıs ultimately to 
‘blame’ for the violence But what 
are the constraints that the elites face? 
According to Horowitz, these cons- 
traints stem from the ‘cognitive’ basis 
of ethnic affinities and disparities 
And with this, he enters a terrain 
which 15 entirely foreign to Indian riot 
scholars, namely, behavioural social 
psychology 

Without putting too fine a point 
on 1, Horowitz’s argument ıs that 
sociality and group affiliation consti- 
tute universal human condition, 


‘antedat[1ng] globalisation, the mod- 
ern state, the industrial revolution, 
even the printing press ' So there 1s no 
getting away fromethnicity, indeed of 
the ‘thick, Gemeinschaft variety.’ The 
upside 15 that this very condition also 
means that elites cannot pull the 
Strings as they wish, their options 
being limited by ‘their followers’ defi- 
nition of the situation and what they 
would be willing tofightover’ , 

On balance then Horowitz stands 
with the primordialists who empha- 
sise the ‘thick, compelling character 
of group membership’ but he wants 
them to appreciate better the sensiti- 
vity of ethnic boundaries and conflict 
to ‘changing contexts’ In any event, 
even identities that are so 1ntense and 
deeply-held as to seem almost primor- 
dial to an external observer can quite 
easily be ‘recently constructed’ 


M... from ethnicity to ethnic 
violence, Horowitz calls into question 
what he calls the ‘ontology ofthe riot 
Is a particular riot a single event or 1s 
1t a series of distinct events? ‘If, on 
February 1, members of group A kill 
three members of group B and then, 
on (sic) February 15 to 18, kill 30 
members of Group В, 15 this one riot 
or two?’ Suppose that in the second 
instance, members of Group B killed 
members of Group A, ‘were the riots 
of February 1 a warm-up, a precondi- 
tion, or an integral part of the events 
of two weeks later? 

If this 1s not enough of a prob- 
lem, then one can add the further 
dimension of the different shifts and 
stages inasingle episode of violence. 
What's more, you have to assign a 
place within this narrative to nonvio- 
lent events? If this seems like point- 
less academic hair-splitting, then it 1s 
very far from Horowitz's intent He1s 
especially concerned about precision 
in marking out the ontology of riots 
because ‘anexcess of connectedness’ 


and ‘too little individuation’ can des- 
troy ‘the concept of an event’ and will 
invariably shift attention away from 
‘immediate causes to remote causes ' 
It will also de-emphasise agency ‘in 
terms of who did what to whom?’ In 
other words, specifying the spatio- 
temporal contours of a riot has an 
immediate and direct bearing on the 
causal narrative Was Godhra the trig- 
ger, or was 1t merely a link in a long 
chain? 


T... 1s a larger question/point in 
all this Horowitz quite simply ıs not 
satisfied with any taken for granted 
assumptions abouta conflict situation 
His attempt 1s to construct an exhaus- 
tive analytical and conceptual tax- 
onomy which renders every known 
and little-known facet of ethnic con- 
flict open to inquiry Thus he raises 
and, where possible, answers ques- 
tions about under-investigated areas 
like the temporal rhythm of conflict, 
the nature and function of rumours, the 
meaning of expressive or amok vs 
non-amok violence, the puzzle about 
targeting or victim selection, the char- 
acteristics associated with target 
groups, the organizers and partici- 
pants, the flashpoints that trigger 
violence, the broader social environ- 
ment that sanctions violent conflict, 
the location, diffusion, function and 
meaning of violence and, finally, a fas- 
cinating typology of violent emotions 
—arousal, rage, outrage and wrath 
Ineach instance, whether or not 
one agrees with him, there 1s a breadth 
and depth of scholarship which 1s, 
without exaggeration, stunning and 
possibly unparalleled. In the process, 
Horowitz systematically debunks a 
number of popular myths that have 
marred riot studies in India Among 
them, those that see a communal riot 
as sudden, unstructured frenzy, an 
aberrational act of deviancy, an esca- 
lated personal quarrel, a cynically 


organised plot by manipulative lead- 
ers, an attempt to redress specific 
grievances, a manifestation of strarght- 
forward hatred of otherness or dif- 
ference 

On the positive side, Horowitz 
identifies ‘the concatenation of four 
underlying variables’ that in his view 
best explains the deadly ethnic riot 
These are ‘A hostile relationship 
between two ethnic groups’, ‘events 
that engage the emotions of one of 
the collectivities’, ‘akeenly felt sense 
of justification for killing’, and, not 
least, *an assessment of the reduced 
risks for violence that facilitates dis- 
inhibition ’ None of the four, taken in 
isolation, sounds particularly acute or 
compelling, but 1n this Horowitz does 
not perhaps do enough justice to the 
complexity of his own investigation 
The real insights of the Horowitz 
study lie in the empirical and analyti- 
cal richness of detail 


T.. 1$ not to say that there are no 
shortcomings to Horowitz's cross- 
cultural approach In his emphasis on 
the social psychological origins of 
ethnicity, for instance, he runs the 
obvious risk of underplaying the com- 
plex social, political, economic and 
historical processes by which ethnic 
identities are articulated and formed 
In that sense, there 1s an inevitable ele- 
mentofreification in his riot narrative 

To wit, a Hindu-Muslim riot in 
Bijnore 1n the 1990s belongs in the 
same category as an inter-racial con- 
flictin mid-1940s America Space and 
time are by themselves not relevant 
causal categories 1n understanding 
riots Then again, most of the empiri- 
cal material that he draws upon is 
already premised on the assumption 
that a particular ethnic description 
quite easily ‘fits’ a particular episode 
of violence 

Unfortunately, Horowitz does 
not always read his ‘source material’ 
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too critically What's more, when he 
15 not dealing with larger theoretical 
questions relating to violence, his 
narrative tends to lapse into treating 
communities as fully-formed entities 
who act as more or less coherent 
actors The antipathy between com- 
munities can wax and wane but the 
lines of division between the commu- 
nities are themselves fairly distinct 
and inviolate. 

But lest this should create the 
impression that Horowitz 15 1nsensi- 
tivetoorcannotaccount forcomplex, 
cross-cutting and 1mperfect motiva- 
tions at play 1n a riot, then that 1s an 
overstatement Horowitz 1s at pains 
to distinguish between the ‘ethnic’ 
dimension of a riot from others, the 
destruction of state property for 1ns- 
tance Or the fact that an episode of 
violence, lasting over several days, can 
sometimes be a coalescing of more 
than one kind of conflict.In this regard, 
he makes a particular méntion of the 
Guyarat violence of the early eighties 
where what began as caste violence 
soon took onacommunal colour 

Butto fault Horowitz on specific 
matters of detail or one or,another 
aspect of his meta-theory 1s to miss the 
wood forthetrees You can argue with 
this or that part of his argument, but ıt 
1s impossible not to be overwhelmed 
by its sheer scope and vision What 
it yields 1s a fascinating analytical 
schema in which every small and 
seemingly inconsequential, even 1п- 
explicable, aspect of arıot ıs carefully 
dissected, categorized and systemati- 
cally accounted for 


T. final question Is there a practi- 
cal pay-off at the end of Horowitz’s 
breathtaking effort? The answer 1s: 
yes and no. In a fascinating excursus 
їп the concluding chapter, Horowitz 
raises the question about the decline, 
if not disappearance, of the deadly 
ethnic riot ın the West On the nega- 
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tive side, he discounts obvious candi- 
dates such as material prosperity or 
democracy as causes for the decline, 
focusing instead on what he called 
‘important attitudinal changes’, par- 
ticularly a variety of state-sponsored 
proposals to counter ‘prejudice’ and 
reducediscrimination This, he argues, 
stems from a post-War political con- 
sensus in the West that nationalism, 
or extreme manifestations of ethnic 
sentiment, 1s to be discouraged and 
discredited In other words, the declin- 
ing legitimacy of ethnic antipathy 
eliminated support for the deadly 
ethnic riot in the West 


В. of this steadfast commit- 
‘ment from the state, he argues, the 
police in the West cannot be counted 
on for indifference in the event of 
group violence, the public authorities 
cannot be counted on for impunity, 
and the targets themselves cannot be 
counted on for passivity. Whether or 
not this accurately corresponds to 
the political history of western demo- 
cracies 1n the last fifty years, 1t does 
point to important normative con- 
cerns Stopping a deadly communal 
riot is not just a law and order problem 
— although it 1s also that to a substan- 
tial degree — but it 1s also looking at 
the systemic prejudice and discrimi- 
nation that make minonties easy tar- 
gets of riots 

The irony of course that post- 
9/11, racial prejudice, particularly 
prejudice against Arabs, Muslims 
and Islam ıs making a dramatic come- 
back ın the West, aided and abetted 
by the millenarian rhetoric of leaders 
like Bush Jr. But that's a story which 
takes nothing away from Horowitz's 
majestic effort 

Ifnothing else, The Deadly Eth- 
nic Riot sets a definitive analytical 
benchmark that we ш India can only 
ignore at our own peril and theoreti- 
cal A mpoverishment 


ACOUNTRY'S human development 
index speaks of its success 1n remov- 
ing deprivation and creating condi- 
tions conducive to meeting its basic 
social needs India, unfortunately, has 
not fared well ın this regard. Accord- 
ing to the UNDP's latest report, 1t 15 
ranked 124—afallfromlast year’s 113 
That 1t has fallen 1s unfortunate but 
what 1s even more galling is that 1t 1s 
placed towards the bottom of the 
international list, which for a vibrant 
democracy cannot be a certificate 
of merit 

The liberalisation of the eco- 
nomy was expected to boost its GDP 
and improve the quality of life True, 
the GDP has increased, even if at a 
round 5% for 2001-2002, but it has left 
a vast mass of Indians unaffected 
and without jobs The annual growth 
of employment during the 11-year 
period from 1983 to 1994 was 2 5%, 
1n itself not particularly satisfactory 
But in the six-year period from 1994 
to 2000 ıt was worse — 0 98% This 1s 
asignificant fall reflected in structural 
unemploymentas, barring afew states, 
there was lack of adequate prepara- 
tion forchanged work character 1n our 
liberalized economy 

Two well-conceived schemes — 
the Employment Assurance Scheme 
and the Jawahar Gram Samridhi 
Yojana-to generate rural employment 
have been merged into the Sampoorna 
Grameen Rozgar Yojana to form a 
wage-employment programme, and 
hopefully matters ın the rural sector 
will improve If access to basic needs 
ıs not facilitated and unemployment 


Needed better governance 
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reduced, serious stress on the law and 
order situation 1s inevitable – a para- 
meter for fixing our human develop- 
ment index 

Despite some gains the former 
finance minister accepts that there 
are problems in our economic policy, 
and wants a consensus on more radi- 
cal reforms to deal with them This 
regardless, 1t must be acknowledged 
that there isacommon perception that 
Indiais not doing too well and its gov- 
ernance 1s beset with ills 

It 1s not the intention here to list 
these ills and suggest a panacea for 
them but yes, a few can be identified 
and some points of action prioritized 
Letus take corruption 

Itis embarrassing that India has 
been placed only a few slots above 
the mostcorrupt nation Corruption is 
endemic—notwo opinions about that 
Just see the variety of scams that we 
have had 

Of the many, letus take the scam 
of our public service commissions 
These commissions were set up to 
steer clear of sifarish and pairavi and 
select with care and without any fear, 
prejudice or favour the best candidate 
Amidst universal conviction that the 
commissions function with rectitude, 
they were considered almost sacro- 
sanct and there was implicit belief in 
the calibre of those selected Even 
though a few instances of wrong- 
doing by a state service commission 
had come to notice, it was the alleged 
involvement of Sidhu, the Chairman 
of the Punjab Public Service Commis- 
sion, in brazen moneymaking in the 
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process of selection that jolted us out 
ofthiscocoon 

While the present state govern- 
ment has done well to го Ше whole hog 
1n cleansing the state of the’ 1ll-effects 
of Sidhu’s corrupt practices and, hope- 
fully, to book hım to restore people's 
confidence in the commission, it is a 
matter of some concern that the state's. 
then chief minister had recommended 
his appointment as a member of the 
Union Public Service Commission to 
the prrme minister The UPSC isanelite 
body that conducts tests for selection 
fortheall-India and thecentral services 
to provide the country's bureaucratic 
steel frame and we cannot have some- 
one like Sidhu in it Luckily he didn't 
make it but Karnik did He had joined 
the UPSC when he was arrested for an 
earlier wrongdoing as a member of the 
Maharashtra Public Service Commis- 
sion The mind boggles at what dam- 
age Karnik (or Sidhu) could or may 
have done had he continued 

To guard against any improper 
selection such placements should be 
made in consultation with agencies, 
Whichare supposed to know about such 
people But did the concerned agen- 
cies, if consulted, clearthese worthies? 


p are other instances of bene- 
ficiaries 1n high places using ingen- 
1ous methods to acquire tainted wealth 
and with little concern for the conse- 
quences Some of them, when faced 
with consequences, have made the 
plea that they were being harassed for 
personal reasons and will seek the 
verdict of the people’s court Indeed, 
that the court does often clear them 
when they win elections, and some- 
times resoundingly, leaves us wonder- 
ing 1f integrity 1s an issue at all This 
1s dangerous and tt 1s a pity that our 
institutional arrangements to tackle 
corruption have just not worked 
Some time back the former 
CVC, ın a much-hyped move, had put 
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names of officers of doubtful integrity 
on the net, raising expectations of 
meaningful follow-up action But 
nothing much was heard after that and 
people saw ıt as mere posturing We 
disapprove of corruption and are frus- 
trated when the corrupt do not get their 
comeuppance, we pine for their con- 
viction and are disappointed that 
convictions are rare No wonder we 
are so low on the integrity ladder — an 
ignominy we must and can escape if 
there are simpler laws to facilitate 
quick convictions Decision-makers 
must be put undera scanner and, more 
importantly, made aware of it so that 
they are forced to be more transparent 
in their dealings 


P... should be allowed, on the 
payment of a stipulated fee, to peruse 
the relevant papers to see how a deci- 
sion, which they perceive as unfair, 
was reached The Freedom of Infor- 
mation Bill that was introduced in the 
Lok Sabha and is pending scrutiny by 
its Select Committee, 1s a welcome 
initiative that contains enabling pro- 
vision with safeguards against the dis- 
closure of any official secrets If the 
Select Committee clears the Bull and, 
when this law 1s enacted, it should lead 
to transparency and create conditions 
for above board decision-making 
Mere taking of decisions though 
1s notall; they should have merit Lack 
of accountability among decision- 
makers or implementers 1s another 
factor affecting governance as there 1s 
little concern for fixing responsibility 
for lapses or for inadequate initiative 
There are few instances that come to 
mind where, for one or the other rea- 
son, the decision-maker or imple- 
menter has been held accountable 
The constitutional guarantee of secu- 
rity of service to government servants 
does allow people with mediocre 
talent, or even less, to prosper as it 
becomes extremely difficult to show 


them the door for their inadequacies 
or lapses 

Security of service and lack of 
accountability make a deadly combi- 
nation that detracts from the quality of 
governance This combination must 
go. The political leadership too will 
necessarily have to be accountable 
instead of displaying a limpet-like 
attachment to office, leaving office 1s 
not fashionable any more as the kursi 
matters most 

Lal Bahadurjr's resignation as 
the Union Railway Minister after the 
train accident at Arryalur was no poli- 
tical gimmick but an anguished and 
spontaneous reaction of a man con- 
scious of his moral responsibility It 
1s repeatedly cited even today with 
admiration in the fond hope that the 
present leaders will follow it as a 
worthy precedent Sadly, that 1s all that 
remains 

Anationcannothope toimprove 
its governance unless it wins the peo- 
ple's confidence through, among 
other things, accountability Funnily, 
forinstance, year after year Delh1— the 
nation's capital city — gets water- 
logged in the monsoon, particularly 
underthe Tilak Bridge, and noone, but 
noone, paysforit Surely, if noanswer 
has been found to the water logging it 
can either be due to incompetence or 
disinterest or both Either case calls 
foraction—corrective or punitive — but 
do we see 1t? 


| n fact, and this 1s another factor, if 
national governance 1s to be even 
perceived as being efficient, munict- 
pal services 1n urban areas must be 
improved Consider this. electricity 
poles should be along the roadside but 
why are they seen encroaching on the 
main road? Simply because, initially 
the poles were installed at the right 
place but were not shifted when the 
roads were widened Its in managing 
matters of daily concern such as sca- 


venging, keeping road berms clear, 
maintaining roads, lanes and the 
drainage system that a state's respon- 
siveness and efficiency are judged 

I recall the neat traffic rounda- 
bouts 1n our metro cities - Bombay, 
Calcutta or New Delhi – and smart 
traffic umbrellas under which cops 
used to stand directing traffic 1n even 
the district headquarter towns These 
aresmall matters that speak ofthe gov- 
ernment's ability to govern and if they 
are well-managed they promote a bet- 
ter perception of the country's govern- 
ance Not that ıt 1s anyone’s case that 
only the urban areas are determinants 
of the efficiency of governance Our 
rural countryside deserves equal atten- 
tion, if not more, because even in the 
new millennium it remains really 
backward Priority attention should 
be paid to its schools, primary health 
centers, provision of clean drinking 
water and roads, though it must be 
acknowledged that the condition of all 
these 1s better ın the southern states 
including even the admittedly back- 
ward Telengana region 


А... aspect 1s of the billion 
strong population that has trebled 
itself 1n the last 50 years — no control 
of its growth ısın sight— and tts likely 
toreach 140croreby 2025 Somewhat 
depressingly 1t will reach the popula- 
tionreplacement level by 2016 and not 
by 2010 as was earlier anticipated 
This rate of population increase has 
to be controlled—the fertility rate brou- 
ght down — to see that our resources 
are not outstripped by our increasing 
population 

Hopefully, economic develop- 
ment — rise of income levels — avai- 
lability of clean drinking water and 
sanitation and, above all, increased lit- 
eracy leading to marriage of girls at a 
higher age and empowerment of 
women will help Birth control and 
adherencetothe small family normare 


a must but due to fears of side effects 
of contraceptives, family opposition 
and lack of information there are about 
29 million women with unmet needs 
forfamily planning 

Efficiently managed family 
planning programmes should work, 
for surveys have shown that only if 
mothers had access to information 
about family planning strategies, 
especially about contraceptives, they 
would have been able to avoid preg- 
nancies The National Commission on 
Population has come up with useful 
strategies which the state govern- 
ments, indeed all of us, must adopt and 
implement But if India 15 to be socio- 
economically strong so as to register 
its position on the world scene, it must 
have peace and order Let us then see 
the state of ourinternal security 


Т: has been an area of concern for 
some time now as, apart from general 
crime, it faces serious threat from a 
variety of sources — religious funda- 
mentalism, left-wing extremism, dis- 
turbed conditions 1n the North-East, 
caste tensions and organized crime 
Whulethethreat posed by each ofthese 
1S grave enough to rend asunder our 
social fabric and requires to be con- 
trolled effectively, 1t 1s terrorism that 
1s an area of special concern 

We have these past two decades 
borne the ravages of unrelenting terror- 
ism — financed, armed and motivated 
by Pakistan — which poses the graver 
threat and deserves our priority atten- 
tion It was Punjab first — through the 
1980s — that was the focus of Paki- 
stan's attention and even as the situa- 
tion there was being brought under 
control Pakistan shifted 1ts focus to 
Kashmir Terror with areligio-political 
complexion has assumed an almost 
daily role there such that cross-border 
terrorism has blurred the distinc- 
tion between external and internal 
security 


Alongside this, religious funda- 
mentalism has emerged as a serious 
factor in the internal security mainte- 
nance scheme Terrorism, anywhere, 
survives on local discontent and can 
be countered by enlisting the support 
of the local people through a respon- 
sive administration that addresses 
itself to the task of redressing local 
grievances, perceived or genuine, and 
byengaging in bona fide development 
work It 1s important in areas, terror- 
ism-affected or not, to see that the 
police 1s effective for ıt alone 1s, and 
should be, used to deal with internal 
security The armed forces should 
not be involved ın internal situations 
unless it 1s inevitable The police has 
acquitted itself with credit in dealing 
with terrorism and related problems 
Even so, a dispassionate view will 
show that there 1s need forreform 

The police derives its statutory 
powers from the Police Act of 1861, 
the year 1t can be said to have come 
into existence, ıt remained an integral 
partofthe British colonial governance 
till India’s independence in 1947 In 
these 86 years ıt imbibed the credo of 
a colonial police force that was less 
ofabonafide executive and more of a 
repressive arm of the British govern- 
mentin India Itcameto be seen as bru- 
tal and anti-people, more concerned 
with maintaining the Raj than redress- 
ing people's genuine grievances 


l. crime was solved, criminals jailed, 
situations with potential for trouble 
defused which helped maintain peace 
it was all very nice The ‘gora sahib' 
wanted 1t done, the police did 1t any 
which way and was seen as effective 
but arbitrary Being people friendly 
was out of the question, the niceties 


of fair dealing or equa] treatment of . 


the rich and the poor were neither 
expected nor shown 

India's freedom was expected 
to change 1t to being the police force 
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ofafree democracy butunfortunately 
even fifty years later 1t retains an 
unflattering image It1s seen as selec- 
tively efficient, unsympathetic to the 
underprivileged, prone to violence, 
unenthusiastic about maintaining high 
standards of integrity, overbearing in 
its grievance-redressal approach and 
stuck with a mindset inherited from its 
colonial past which, in turn, compels 
ittocompromise with falsehood 

It 1s time that in the new millen- 
nium its image improves and people 
accept it as a friend of the law abiding 
and a scourge for the lawless For this 
its areas of inadequacy and other nega- 
tive features should be identified, re- 
medial measures drawn up and taken 
Clearly these measures will have to be 
extraordinary and harsh soasto joltthe 
police work culture since efforts made 
in the last fifty years have not had the 
desired impact So, where do webegin? 


A lot ıs said, and rightly so, about 
the recruitment and training of police 
persons, looking after them and their 
families, about modernizing their 
working with the help of vehicles, 
the latest in technology, communica- 
tion equipment and weapons, about 
changes in law—some recommended 
by the Law Commission ~ (о facilitate 
quick investigation of crime and its 
successful prosecution; about the 
National Police Commission's recom- 
mendation to make institutional 
arrangements to insulate them against 
political interference and so on The 
implementation of these sound sugges- 
trons will surely improve the police 
However, the key to police 
reforms attitude—achange in the attı- 
tude ofthe police, the people, the media 
and the lawmakers An attitudinal 
change in the police 1s extremely dif- 
ficult to bring about without a clear 
enunciation of a mission and it 15 sur- 
prising that the Indian police has no 
mission statement There must be one 
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which insists that the police should 
earn public trust by upholding law 
fairly and firmly and through profes- 
sionalism, that ıt should have a scien- 
tific temper, be accessible and positive 
Based on this abeginning 1s best made 
with a change ın its working culture 
and mindset, its adoption of openness, 
service and technology as its basic 
philosophy Quite indisputably tech- 
nology will change attitudes 


F. instance take computers They 
should be used at police stations for 
registration of crime and maintenance 
of records; by the district chief for 
monitoring action taken in redressing 
grievances or crime investigation; by 
the state chief to keep a watch on 
action taken on his directions and 
sundry other important matters But 
the most profitable use that the police 
can make 1s by opening a site in the 
offices of the district chief, and of his 
superiors, to chat with people, receive 
their suggestions or their grievances 
and inform them of their response 
There can be few better ways of forg- 
ing an understanding between the 
police and the people. 

Technology 1s important but 
mere acquisition of resources and 
equipment will not do. The police must 
think of itself as a service-oriented 
force that must redress people's griev- 
ances, ıts response should be under- 
standing, positive, helpful, correct and 
courteous if 1t wishes to convey to peo- 
ple that сап be relied upon in times 
of need Only then will ıt win, as it 
must, the trust of the people, the judi- 
ciary, the lawmakers and the media 
That will in turn bring about a change 
in their attitudes towards the police 
That there 1s need for change in their 
attitude 1s best demonstrated in the 
following case law 

Section 25 of the Evidence Act 
disallows confessions made toa police 
officer, Section 27 of the same Act 


allows such part of the confession 
that leads to the recovery of material 
evidence in a criminal case In a case 
of 1929 (Sukhan vs the Crown) the 
accused made a confessional state- 
ment that he had killed a boy, robbed 
him of his ornaments and pawned 
themtoajeweller This statement had 
three parts One part related to the 
boy’s murder and another to the theft 
of his omaments Both parts were hit 
by the Evidence Act and so were not 
accepted by the court 

The third part disclosed that the 
stolen ornaments had been pawned to 
a jeweller on the basis of which they 
were recovered The court accepted 
this part, as, under the Evidence 
Act, ıt was a disclosure that led to the 
recovery of the stolen ornaments 
The accused — a murderer and a thief 
— was therefore convicted not for mur- 
der or theft but for being in possession 
of stolen property 


| n law confessions made to the 
police, as in this case, are disbelieved 
even 1f the end result would appear 
to be without logic It 15 time trust 1s 
placed 1n the police and the law 1s 
changed to bring 1t 1n line with a simi- 
lar provision in the TADA Act It was 
challenged 1n the apex court That 
court upheld it The present РОТА 
has ıt with strong safeguards against 
its misuse A similar provision in the 
Maharashtra Control of Organized 
Crime Act, designed to deal with orga- 
nized crime, exists and ıt has helped 
secure several convictions Why can- 
not there be a similar provision in the 
Evidence Act? 

With its changed attitude and 
a scientific temper 1t deserves to be 
trusted Give it a chance, 1t will be a 
major incentive to live up to the trust 
reposed in ıt The temptation to prac- 
tice falsehood can and will be defeated 

It should improve the nation’s 
governance! 


Interview 


With Digvijay Singh, Chief Minister of Madhya 
Pradeshby Anupreeta Das 


In your eight years as Madhya Pradesh chief minister, 
the state has witnessed a high level of decentralization, 
anincrease in levels of literacy anda relatively peace- 
ful society How do you review the implementation of 
policies and practices introduced by you? 

When I took over in December 1993, the most 
challenging task ahead was to turn around the total lack 
of confidence between Hindus and Muslims because 
of the communal nots that had taken place My first 
Job, therefore, was to rebuild confidence among peo- 


ple and bring down levels of conflict, with the result 
that there has not been a single communal riot 1n the 
last few years Even though the incident at Godhra 
(February 2002) was only 100 km away, MP did not 
see asingle incident of communal violence 

Levels of literacy and health indicators were low, 
population growth was high and economic growth was 
stagnant The public delivery system was highly cen- 
tralized, so I went 1n for decentralization, with the aim 
of working for the empowerment of the people and the 
involvement of the community ın the delivery system 
Inthe last census, our literacy rate has shot higher than 
Andhra Pradesh and our male literacy rate exceeds that 
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1n Karnataka, Haryana and Punjab We were able to 
achieve this by providing access to education to peo- 
pleinruralareas 

Madhya Pradesh 1s a very large state, and even 
after division, there are more than 51,000 villages, 4096 
inaccessible during the monsoon Youcan’thaveacen- 
tralized delivery system So we opened schools under 
the Education Guarantee Scheme Communities could 
demand a school and choose the teacher from among 
themselves, and we provided the infrastructure and 
salaries Within 18 months, 24,000 new schools were 
built The enrolment went up and of the total increase 
inenrolment, 47% were girls and more than 90% were 
fromthe SC/STS, which itself 15 a major reason forthe 
increase 1n literacy 

Our adult literacy programme too was success- 
ful We provided an opportunity through the Padhna 
Badhna campaign Because of the involvement of the 
family, we witnessed a multiplier effect with the result 
that more than 3 million people were made literate ш a 
span of nine months For us, 1t was a major break- 
through where, through decentralization and commu- 
nity participation, we were able to involve the entire 
family 

We' ve done a similar thing with health services 
In every village, we have an educated girl or boy asa 
Janswastha rakshak, whos paid a stipend once he/she 
clears an examination They are then free to become 
depot holders for non-scheduled drugs and can also do 
private practice. Basically, we are providing a facility 
for people in the villages so that they don't have to go 
to hospitals which are faraway. These are locally rooted 
self-sustaining health workers and the government 
does not pay them any salary 

We also found that Madhya Pradesh had a very 
high infant mortality rate because of the centralized 
institutional delivery system Even ın a city like 
Bhopal, only 28% of pregnant mothers are going for 
obstetric and gynaecological consultation The rest 
give birth with the help of local birth attendants, mid- 
wives or dais We have now begun a major exercise to 
upgrade the skills ofthese midwives 

Similarly, the other area we paid a lot of atten- 
tion to was agricultural productivity In the past 3-4 
yearsouragricultural productivity growth has been one 
of the highest 1n the country The other thing we did 
was to pay more attention to handicrafts, handloom and 
other cottage and rural industries rather than large 
heavy industry 

So basically in the last few years we have con- 
centrated on system reform, people’s empowerment 
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and making them more aware of theirrights Because 
of women’s reservation, there has been a sudden spurt 
of activity among women, and now weare second only 
to Andhra Pradesh as far as the number of self-help 
groups involving women 1s concerned 

Another major problem has been to convert 
micro-credit facilities to microenterprises Because of 
the poor marketing system within the state, people 
were not able to sell what they produced We have now 
involved Hindustan Lever to help us develop market 
strategies The results have been very encouraging 

In the past eight years or so, the male female 
ratio has improved, the under five mortality rate has 
become lower and our population growth 1s stable 
Through a series of aggressive family planning pro- 
grammes, we are targeting zero growth by 2011 Atthe 
sametime, we have been able to 1dentify social groups 
and villages where the infant and child mortality rates 
are high due to the incidence of malnutrition, malaria, 
etc We have been able to bring much clearer focus on, 
and therefore attention to, all these aspects 

Our GDP growth in the 1990s has been 6 2%, 
which!’ mtold 15 higher than other states Our employ- 
ment growth at 1 8% too has been higher than the 
national average Basically, by employing a bottom-up 
approach, we have turned around a stagnant economy 


How has decentralization affected the exercise of 
democracy in MP? 

People are more aware of their rights They are 
more aware of government programmes They perform 
their duties much more responsibly, and handle all 
schemes, including fiscal schemes, entirely on theirown 


There are certain sections that criticize you and your 
government for neglecting the tribal and dispossessed 
communities, especially in the context of the dams 
How do you react to that? 

Work on both the dams began much before I took 
over The investment had already gone ın, so frankly I 
had no option but to carry on with the projects We have 
a shortage of power, and we would like these projects 
to be completed, but at the same time would like to give 
people a better deal Take the case of Sardar Sarovar 
The tribals say they don’t want land for land, but cash 
for land We tried to convince the Supreme Court that 
1n Sardar Sarovar, the quantum of water in the dam was 
doubtful, so the height of the dam should be reduced 
But they didn’t listen to us 

The only option open was to get a better deal for 
the people of Madhya Pradesh from the government 


of Gujarat We didn’t have land availability so we gave 
people a special extra package of more than Rs 1,250 
crore These people are getting extra money for pur- 
chasing land and by and large, the land oustees have 
accepted it In short, we’ ve been trying to give the peo- 
ple abetter deal 

Dams are a reality, and without going into the 
merits and demerits of big dams, let us not write off the 
dams concerned Ultimately, we have to harness our 
natural resources and once you do, then everything else 
follows Ifyou see the cost-benefit analysis also, dams 
are worth this fight 


What remains to be done in Madhya Pradesh? One of 
the glaring shortcomings, for instance, ıs the poor per- 
formance of the power sector and infrastructure in the 
state How do youplan to change that? 

I would like Madhya Pradesh to be fully literate 
and to have health indicators that are above the national 
average I would like the productivity of farmers to go 
up, as also divert farmers from farm to non-farm 
employment I would like to see women’s self-help 
groups going into micro enterprise and business 
All this would ultimately lead to more purchasing 
power in the hands of the common people, which 
would kickstart the economy ın a way that isolated 
industrial ventures never can The benefits would be 
much wider 

At the same time, however, I would not like to 
neglect infrastructure When I took over, my generat- 
ing power plant load capacity was 42%, now 1115 68% 
So we are generating more power from the existing 
plants But my problems that most of our power plants 
have gone to Chattisgarh Though MP has more con- 
sumers, the better paying consumers have gone to 
Chattisgarh Also, the realisation of power in the power 
sector in Chattisgarh was much better In fact, MP was 
losing money and Chattisgarh was making money so 
we would cross subsidize After the division of the state, 
МР 15 trying to cut its losses 

What ails the power sector? Underutilization, 
faulty billing systems and power theft Now we are 
introducing prepaid electronic meters, like prepaid 
mobile phone cards Once you run out, the power 
automatically gets cut Weare also working on cutting 
down losses Initially we were losing Rs 180 crore a 
month, but now itis Rs 70 crore a month 

In the road sector, we have a large workforce that 
does not really work If we are providing Rs 100 crore 
for maintenance of roads, Rs 85 crore goes towards 
paying the wages and salaries of the permanent 


workforce This 1s a historical legacy and although we 
are retiring them, and not filling up vacancies, the prob- 
lem will remain till the workforce can be trimmed to 
the optimal size 

The poor road infrastructure was because we sub- 
contracted to local groups The quality of construction 
was not maintained, therefore the poor infrastructure 
Now we have contracts with bigger groups and main- 
tenance for five years 1s built into the contract We are 
also outsourcing our detailed project report prepara- 
tion and quality control plans 


What kind of support do you get from the Centre for 
these activities? 

The Centre under the Constitution appoints the 
Finance Commission, which decides the methodology 
of devolution of central taxes Two, there are centrally 
sponsored schemes which are wholly funded by the 
Government of India These are the two things that the 
Government of India givestous There are other rural 
development schemes, which have either 25-75% or 
50-50% sharing with states At the same time, fiscal 
discipline 1s maintained by the Reserve Bank 

As far as I’m concerned, I’ ve run into no trouble 
with the Centre 1n this respect Although the 10th 
Finance Commission gave us a raw deal, the 11th 
Finance Commission was good tous Ican tell you that 
— apart from Chandrababu Naidu who expects more 
than what other states get because of his political clout 
in the central government — by and large the Govern- 
ment of India has been fair to the states. 


But wouldn't greater fiscal devolution give power and 
control to the states and bring about a more federal 
structure, instead of the Centre holding the key funds? 

Naturally In fact 1t 1s on the NDA agenda At 
present, they devolve 28% of all central taxes to states, 
but the recommendation 1s to devolve 33%, so the com- 
mitment is there 


What modifications would you like to see? There has 
always been the fear of too much decentralization, 
where a truly federal polity with too many resources 
given to the states would weaken the Centre 
Idon'tthinkso Thetotal responsibility of deve- 
lopment of infrastructure and the social sectors lies 
with the states The GOI has little choice but to work 
together with us and help out in building infrastructure 
and 1mproving the social sector But 1n spite of the 
National Development Council passing a resolution 
that all centrally sponsored schemes should be trans- 
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ferred to the states, ıt has not been done Even the devo- 
lution of 33% of central taxes has not been done 


So what tn your view is needed? 
Political will on part of the central government 


Do you think what you've been able to do in Madhya 
Pradeshis replicable in other states? Is it the only route 
to development? 

Certainly, yes One has to realize that while agrı- 
culture's contribution to GDPas a percentage has gone 
down, the percentage of people's dependence on it has 
remained stagnant That means lesser contribution of the 
agricultural sector to GDP, but the number of people in 
agriculture has remained the same That’s why the per 
capita income of people in agriculture has gone down 
We must try to pull people out from the agriculture sec- 
tor and bring them into the non-farm sector, so that their 
incomes rise Until we do that it will be very difficult 


Within the ambit of present Centre-state relations guar- 
anteed by the Constitution and in practice, what are 
the lmitations that youface in your functioning as CM? 
Whatare the rigidities and constraints? 

The biggest constraint ıs the mindset of the peo- 
ple The bureaucracy has become sluggish Account- 
ability has reduced and lethargy exists in the system 
We have tried to bring in more autonomy through 
decentralization and make the system more account- 
able to the people My slogan has always been that 
people are not the problem, they are the solution By 
keeping people focus, at the centre, we have been able 
to reduce the time lag 1n taking decisions We have 
started IT for the masses, computer literacy and state- 
private partnerships where private parties are actually 
training people at 25-30% of the market rate 


One ofthe trends in Centre-state relations has been the 
increasing financial indebtedness of states to the Cen- 
tre Andhra Pradesh, for instance, has a huge outstand- 
ing debt burden How can states tackle this? 

There 1s no society that does not have debt The 
issue 1s, take a loan that you can repay In MP, our debt- 
GDPratio is very low We have been paying our debts 
on time and sometimes in advance As far as MPiscon- 
cerned, fiscal discipline has been maintained But the 
GOL in its wisdom has changed the format of all our 
schemes suchthat mostschemes are now 70% loan and 
30% grant, and ın some cases, 90% loan and 10% grant 
The loan component of each state has gone up, and to 
thatextent, fiscal discipline hasto be maintained 
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The other thing that state governments need to 
figure out ıs how to check the galloping increase ın 
pension funds According to a recent article in India 
Today, there has been a 300-400% increase in pension 
bills In my own state, we have calculated that in eight 
to nine years, our pension bills will be more than our 
salary payments, which are already over 80% of rev- 
enue So you can 1magine, we will have to borrow 
money to pay pension and salaries! This kind of pen- 
sion scheme 1s available only 1n India today People 
whoretired before 1996are getting more pension than 
the salary last drawn by them This 1s something the 
Government of India will have to consider as to how 
we can reduce this 


What powers would you like states to have that are 
currently lacking? 

More than Rs 23,000 crore 1s spent in centrally 
sponsored schemes every year For four years the 
Planning Commission tried to identify schemes that 
could be transferred to states and what did they find 
out? Only Rs 400 crore worth of schemes could be 
transferred to states Obviously, the babus 1n the 
GOI would like to hold on to their strength and 
power so that states can come to them with their 
begging bowls This does not augur well for the kind 
of federalism that we have in the Constitution There 
must be more devolution of central taxes, more respon- 
sibility of providing infrastructure and institutions 
to states 

Two, we must be given more autonomy For 
example, all residuary powers 1n the Constitution are 
with the Governor Why should that be so? Fither they 
should be on the concurrent list, or with the states I'll 
give you the example of the Right to Information Bill 
Madhya Pradesh passed the bill, but when 1t came to 
the Government of India for consideration, they sat on 
itforthree years and said it’s notin your powers Now, 
the right to information 1s desirable, and we issued 
orders to administrative authorities so that the right to 
information becomes a reality in MP 

Three, they have not yet given us the authority to 
tax the service sector, which 15 a growing sector today 
and a source of revenue. These are only few issues that 
Ihave mentioned and there are innumerable others 


You spoke of the need for political will on part of the 
central government to carry out developmental activi- 
ties Do you see the present leadership capable of 
delivering goals, and where do you see the next gene- 
ration of leaders coming from? 


Across parties, there 15 no dearth of good strong 
young leaders In all political parties, there 15 a strong 
secondrung whichis bright 


What in your view is the mandate that India needs 
for the 21st century to harness the benefits ofa glo- 
balizing world? What would you look for in a new 
leadership? 

First, any new leadership must understand the 
Indian ethos They must understand the ground reali- 
ties where, even today, more than 6546 people live 1n 
poverty and draw their bread and butter from the agrı- 
cultural sector These are the areas you have to concen- 
trate on People have to be given more purchasing 
power and to that extent, you have to inculcate the habit 
of savings We must move from the primary sector to 
the tertiary sector to the service sector We are mov- 
ing, but the pace 1s not what it should be 

As far as industrial growth 1s concerned, the con- 
tribution of the US industry to GDP 1s about the same 
as the contribution of Indian industry, about 27% But 
while the tertiary sector contributes about 75% to the 
US GDP, ın India the main player remains the agricul- 
tural sector It 1s the tertiary sector that leadership 1n 
India should develop, by diverting people from agri- 
culture to non-farm employment 


In20 years from now, where do you see India going? 

Iam an optimist I strongly believe that because 
of the sheer numbers that we have, there 1s tremendous 
scope in harnessing our wastelands, our denuded 
forestlands and tremendous possibility for growth 
where we can harness our natural resources 1n profit- 
able, growth-oriented ventures Arunachal Pradesh, for 
instance, has the capacity to generate more than 20,000 
MW of power Sodo Himachaland Uttaranchal If we 
can harness that, we can do a lot We will have more 
money power What we have to look at now 1s to dras- 
tically come down on our population growth and then 
target our resources more effectively and judiciously 
instead of spreading them too thin We have to target 
ourresources as Closely as 1s necessary 

As far as foreign policy 1s concerned I am not too 
conversant because I have always been in state politics 
but, at a basic level, Ithink we have to 1mprove our rela- 
tionship with our neighbours and Pakistan ın particular 
Kashmiris atotal drain on the Indianeconomy We have 
to sit with Pakistan across the table and come to a reso- 
lution But we also have to stand on our own and we must 
realize that Asiais one of the biggest markets today We 
have to bring South Asia together into a common mar- 


ket, like Europe has been able to do — bury the hatchet 
and let economic issues come upfront and bring coun- 
tries together France and Germany were able to do it, 
and India and Pakistan and India and China can do that 
too Why should we spend so much money defending 
our borders? The same could be used for better schools 
and colleges, better water facilities, and soon 


Youseem to be anadvocate of globalization, orat least 
more regional integration and the adoption of an EU 
type model for South Asia Why do you see globaliza- 
tion asa positive process? 

Economic globalization can be looked at in dif- 
ferent ways Liberalization, which ıs a shift from regu- 
lation to facilitation and more open policies, 1s 
desirable Atthesame time, it 15 also 1mportantto safe- 
guardthe interests of the Indian economy against eco- 
nomic 1nvasion by the developed countries I think 
there are enough provisions in the WTO by which we 
are able to save Indian industry from the onslaught of 
foreign economies 

Take the example of agriculture There is a pro- 
vision that subsidies to agriculture should be reduced 
Now, we don’teven give one-tenth of what the US gives 
as subsidies to farmers But if we can reduce the subsi- 
dies ofthe US to its farmers, our agricultural products 
will become more competitive in the world market So 
it ıs 1n our interest to enforce the WTO provisions by 
pointing out that subsidies must be reduced I recently 
learnt that the new American Farm Bill, which is now 
being considered by the Senate, provides for $700 bil- 
lion 1n farm subsidies How can you expect Indian 
farmers to compete? 

Butundera new dispensation, if we can enforce 
the provisions of the WTO, as also put up excise 
duties on imports so that farm produce can be protected, 
it will be good for us 


You’ve spent more than 30 years in state politics Do 
you see yourself entering national politics anytime 
soon? 

My mindsets more attuned to state politics rather 
than to national politics State leaders who have tried 
to enter national politics have not been very success- 
ful We get so involved in our own thinking and set 
ideas, itis tough to get out Look at Deve Gowday:—an 
excellent chief minister, but even when he became 
prime minister, people talked about him as prime mın- 
isterof Karnataka Wise thing that Chandrababu Naidu 
1s not coming into national politics As for me, there 1s 
alot that remains to be done ın Madhya Pradesh itself 
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Junk journalism ıs the evidence of a society 
that has got at least one thing right, that there 
should be nobody with the power to dictate 
where responsible journalism begins 


Tom Stoppard 


INDIAN media 1s by all accounts a 
formidable institution, butevery now 
and then it drops its pants and shows 
the worlditsbum Delhi, the country’s 
capital, the pulsing centre of India’s 
political and media power, was 
recently witness to this unedifying 
spectacle as two newspaper giants 
shed their clothes and shame, and 
bared themselves They were both 
focused on the old male obsession — 
size They forgot — as men do no mat- 
ter how many times women try and 
educate them — that it ıs quality that 
really matters Larger 15 larger, not 
necessarily better And of course 
giant bums are a far more repellent 
sight than small ones — and given the 
circumstances 1t was hardly the time 
to be announcing to the world that 
beneath the clothes we, of the media, 
today have no more to declare for our- 
selvesthan everyone else 

It may not be as popular as 
cricket, but media-bashing 15 fast 
becoming the preferred sport of most 
Indians Even as we 1ngest more and 
more of media with every passing day 


А media manifesto for a 
wounded civilization | 


TARUN J TEJPAL 


we also discover what a wonderful 
receptacle of our frustrations itis The 
nice thing 1s you can play this game 
with two people, or twenty, 1n your 
house or office, bus-stop or bar The 
nicer thing 1s the game requires ner- 
therstrength nor stamina —you play it 
reclining in achair, and you can never 
lose The nicest thing 1s 1t makes you 
feel intelligent and involved, a good 
citizen at work, unlike cards and golf 
We are surrounded by bad news, and 
1t 15 easy to assume that the carrier of 
bad news 15 bad news itself 

Everyone feels entitled to up- 
braidus, andlectureus That's farr, for 
we too appropriate the entitlement 
to sermonize anyone and anything 
that blips across our screen 

But more than at any time ın the 
last twenty years, there are many 
among us who are also trying to think 
hard about where we are, where we 
are headed, and what are the tools, the 
rules ofthe game, we need to nail into 
place to remain legitimate players in 
the arena Among those who think 
about these things there 1s a gathering 
concern that Indian media ts about to 
face — or rather 1s already facing — its 
mostchallenging hour Ascultural and 
civilizational faultlines are discovered 
andexpanded, as old tolerances begin 


tocollapse, as pieties of constitutional 
propriety, elevated public conduct, 
democratic traditions, and political 
fair-play are set aside— as Indian pub- 
lic life deteriorates even as India 
progresses, Indian media 1s being 
steadily and surely steered into the 
examination chair for its greatest 
testever 


О. course there was {һе Emer- 
gency, and we did not — but for a few 
exceptions —coverourselves in glory 
Butthen we were also not who we are 
now We werethena battalion of tanks, 
capable of inflicting fatal damage but 
onalimited scale Buttoday we area 
squadron of state-of-the-art Stealths, 
with an ability to carpet-bomb every- 
thing in sight, and create impact on a 
gigantic scale It means a few things 
It means we can do great work, and 
influence the course of things for the 
better It also means we can behave 
badly, and dramatically hasten the 
decline But what we are most likely to 
do, as a many-headed, many-limbed 
beast, isa bit of both — some good and 
some bad, some damage and some 
deliverance 

Unfortunately, given thecurrent 
mandate, that may notbe enough 

AsaruleIndian mediain the last 
fifty years of independence has man- 
aged to stay with the lofty principles 
enunciated by the founding fathers 
There ıs a splendıd moral high ground 
that has hardly ever been abandoned 
by at least the mainline press The fun- 
damental stones of a democratic edi- 
fice — freedoms of expression and 
livelihood, secularism, pluralism, 
human rights, the defence of the 
under-dog and the minorities, the rule 
of law — have been protected when- 
ever under attack 

From Nellie 1983 to Delhi 1984, 
to Babri Masjid 1992 to Gujarat 2002, 
Journalism's storm-troopers have air- 
dropped aggressively to ward off dan- 


gerous assaults on the edifice. But 
slapdash teams of defenders, cobbled 
together at a time of crisis, may not 
be able to swing it anymore The cri- 
sisnolongercomesandgoes 115 with 
usallthetime Whateverother defend- 
ers of democracy — judiciary, NGOs, 
citizenry, perhaps even police and 
bureaucracy —do or don’t, journalism 
certainly needs to dig deep trenches 
around the democratic pillars, around 
the building, and hunker down for a 
long battle Even, perhaps, given the 
state of degeneration of public life, a 
sustained war 


T problemhere ofcourse ıs that the 
assaultıs not just from without There 
1s also a subversive siege within It 
began inthe 1970s, appeared to retreat 
in the early eighties, but has since 
acquired a frightening momentum 
The unnerving truth 1s that the edifice 
has to be protected not just from those 
charging it from the outside, but also 
from the saboteurs busy hollowing it 
out from the inside 

As raj dharma — the divine duty 
of the ruler to practice nght conduct — 
rapidly erodes, the Indian journalist, 
and perhaps every right-thinking 
Indian, needs to look elsewhere to 
find a touchstone for correct action 
and behaviour We can no longer turn 
to a higher authority, to а more moral 
body, for repair and redemption As it 
was a hundred years ago, we have to 
once again turn to the individual con- 
science for both answers and succour 

Its almost tedious to list the col- 
lapse of public life In five decades 
we have gone from a sublime and 
visionary political leadership to a 
completely venal and avaricious one 
It 1s argued that adverse and difficult 
times, as the freedom movement, 
bring out the best in people, the steel, 
the nobility, the higher virtues — 
whereas in ordinary times people sink 
back into their ordinary base selves 


Ifthatisthe argument, we would 
do well, particularly 1n journalism, to 
recognise that as a country we are 
going through difficult and extra- 
ordinary times Remember Auden's 
Musee D'Beaux Arts, where Icarus 
drowns even as the ship sails 1ndiffer- 
ently by and life on the shore carries 
on as calmly as ever We must not let 
the veneer of the normal - the TV 
channels buzzing, the newspapers 
on the doorstep, the elections taking 
place, the celebrities being arrested, 
the salaries arriving, the software 
industry booming, the film mahurats 
taking place, the judgments being 
delivered, the parties being cele- 
brated, the public debates being heard 
— we must not let the veneer.of the 
normal lead us to believe the abnor- 
mal has not arrived in our midst That 
Icarus 1s not on the verge of drowning, 
just because the tıller ıs ploughing his 
field without a care ın the world 


Мое, 1s one of the great delu- 
sions of mankind Another one is the 
eventual triumph ofthe morally пећ 
Galileo Galeli- who died—would dif- 
fer As would the citizens of Nazi 
Germany who woke from a normal 
life one morning to find themselves 
plunged into a devastating war that 
would scar their home and their psy- 
cheforever Andthesearefarfromthe 
only examples The financial analyst 
and mother-of-two who ascended to 
the 102nd floor on World Trade Cen- 
tre on September 11, 2001, was sim- 
ply going through the paces of a most 
normal day There was a beast afoot 
she had no knowledge of, nor did those 
she lived, ate and worked with, and 
nor did those she paid taxesto Itisno 
different to those who boarded a train 
that halted at Godhra, or those who 
stayed on at their homes 1n Naroda 
Patiya, they imagined the beast did 
not exist because they could not see 
it outside their door 
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But of course 1gnorance 15 no 
protection, and as J said earlier if we 
can cut through the smoke and dust 
and our own complacence we may 
recognize that we are at war, that there 
are beasts afoot They are many, their 
tongues are forked, and their masks 
shadowy In contrast, the white colo- 
nial was easy meat 101 tıme for some 
of that steel and nobility that adver- 
sity supposedly engenders to display 
itself Adroitness 1s often a virtue, and 
Indian media has practised it through 
the 1990s with great flair—and profit 
Now I reckon it 15 time for dogged- 
ness, for some good old-fashioned 
Gandhian cussedness 

The time to dodge the beasts is 
gone, now you have to face up to them 
Before you find yourselves 1n their 
belly 


E. at the state of our political 
class In fifty swift years we have gone 
from leaders who cemented cracks to 
leaders who briskly create them, from 
leaders who stood upto terrorto lead- 
ers who foment it, from leaders who 
decried the politics of caste and com- 
munity to leaders who trrumphantly 
ride it, from leaders who hid from any 
association with crime, to leaders 
whose only calling card it 1s 

It ıs gratuitous to name names 
but each of us knows dozens of cur- 
rent leaders — many of them in power 
—who would fill each of the above cat- 
egories Transparency and account- 
ability — the two key mantras of a 
democracy, have been completely dıs- 
carded, and journalism's greatest 
problem today 1s that it cannot seem 
to, no matter what it does, shame the 
Indian politician anymore It is a cri- 
sis not just for journalists, but for all 
Indians For Journalists it makes their 
task only that much more difficult 
1t demands of them new degrees of 
courage, resourcefulness and innova- 
tion And of course — and always — 
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some good old-fashioned Gandhian 
cussedness 

Thanks to the strange and sur- 
real eighteen months I have lived 
through, I can say I have some per- 
sonal readings on political power Iam 
convinced that Franz Kafka was right, 
that all power 15 essentially malign, 
and at some level its workings are 
unknowable It taints the best of men, 
and it 15 a rare individual who can 
stay morally undiminished by it — it 
explains why the moral giants among 
political leaders, from Gandhi to JP 
to Martin Luther King Jr , have never 
ever held public office nor exercised 
formal power 

I think ıt 15 true of power across 
cultures and across millennia — ın 
varying degrees 1115 always at logger- 
heads with individual rights and indi- 
vidual freedoms The problem is the 
19th, 20th, and now 21st century 1s 
an age of precisely individual nights 
and freedoms, of the collective will 
of peoples, of the accountability of 
rulers In this, the people's greatest 
weapon 1s essentially a 200 year- 
old-invention, bolstered by printing 
presses and television tubes: the 
media Itisnosurprisethen that power 
has an uneasy and dodgy relationship 
with it Ideally the unease and conflict 
should grow as the democracies of 
the world multiply, and journalists 
become the people’s warriors 


G туеп the fact thatin a democracy, 
particularly a poor one like India, the 
media 1s the people's biggest mace 
against the misuse of power by the 
state, 1t becomes incumbent upon 
Journalists to have no ambiguity about 
theirrole Thecoreduty of journalism 
—the rest of the fun, flair and trivia 15 
the popcorn, not the actual film — the 
core duty 1s to work at keeping a leash 
on power Itisno mean responsibility 
The cavalier abuse of power 15 easily 
the greatest threat to the human spirit, 


and everything that ıs fine about it It 
is easily the greatest threat to India, 
with 115 teeming riches and its teem- 
ing problems Its great disparities, and 
its great injustices 


J ournalism 1s different from public 
relations, advertising, and entertain- 
ment, and it is critical journalists un- 
derstand this difference and respect ıt 
Much hangs by this self-knowledge 
Increasingly I believe the other func- 
tions of journalism — including the 
dissemination of information — will 
become less and less important Tech- 
nology — symbolized by the amoebic 
internet — has already made informa- 
tioncheap 115 accessible to everyone, 
and will be even more so with every 
passing day, at the click of akey 

You will not need journalists to 
provide itto you You will need jour- 
nalists for other, far more significant, 
things For information may be easy 
and cheap — and then cheaper and 
cheaper — but integrity, courage, val- 
ues will always remain tough calls 
Not available off the shelf, not acces- 
siblethrough the internet And these are 
the attributes that will be demanded 
of journalists, as they cast themselves 
1n the singular — and crucial — role of 
opposing the misuse of power 

Ideally good journalism in the 
future—in India and elsewhere — ought 
to remain perpetually adversarial to all 
power Questioning it, checking it, 
staying locked 1n continual conflict 
with it It 15 not a battle that will ever 
be won, but ıt must never be lost Jour- 
nalism must contest every inch that 
power would seize from the indi- 
vidual, journalism must fight power’s 
every excess 

Before knowledge, before lan- 
guage, before degrees, the journalist 
musthave amoral centre Inthe mod- 
ern world, in the 21st century, if Jour- 
nalism as an institution 15 to cover 
itself with glory and fulfil its mandate, 


it will have to refine and harden its 
core It can surround itself with fluff, 
but its kernel should be pure and true 
and unyielding And its face, even if 
pretty, should glow with an evangeli- 
calfervour 


О. course all of this 1s easier said 
thandone Itdiscountsthat Journalists 
too are individuals, imbued with fears 
and insecurities, vulnerable to the 
enchantments of money and power In 
India we have seen enough of it all in 
the last few years Journalists have 
become members of Parliament, Jour- 
nalists have become ministers, Jour- 
nalists have got sinecures, Journalists 
have also received government pat- 
ronage — ın the form of television 
shows on Doordarshan -thattotup to 
many crores For publications there 
1s the state advertising, again running 
into crores; and then the more tawdry 
temptations of trips and parties. So 
much forthe seduction 

There has also been the terror 
Journalists and media organizations 
have felt the 1ron-tipped boot of the 
State Sometimes as a soft tap on the 
feet, sometimes as a sharp jab on the 
shin, and sometimes as a resounding 
kick in the gut Amid its ham-handed 
behaviour, that ıs the subtlety of power 
— it learns quickly to administer the 
precise antidote It will nottame with 
a whip what it can with a wag of the 
finger. Outlook, Tehelka, Star News, 
Indian Express — even I am told the 

"Times of India — and perhaps many 
language journals have felt the 1nti- 
mations of terror, some gently, some 
not so. 

The boot of the state often also 
showsupinthe form of vicious propa- 
ganda, a web of lies that can trap a jour- 
nalist and sap all his energies How 
often have you seen a journalist 1n 
printortelevision desperately defend- 
1ng a courageous and honest piece of 
work, as the state reels outits lies The 


sheer din of media 1s also what power 
will rely upon to escape accountabil- 
ity The noise 1s the public office bear- 
er’s insulation—he willadd tot shrilly, 
confident ın the knowledge that 1n the 
mounting cacophony all will be even- 
tually drowned, including his many 
misdemeanours 

There will be a still more subtle 
form of propaganda unleashed on us 
Power, of all shades and hues, will 
try and embarrass us on all kinds of 
counts Some of us will be embar- 
rassed for our education, some for our 
backgrounds, others for their religion, 
or their caste, or their beliefs, or for 
their wealth, or the lack of it. There 
will be attempts to embarrass us for 
what we write, what we stand for, and 
what we say 


l.. already happening, as journalists 
embark on elaborate polemics to Jus- 
Шу their stories — no matter how 
courageous and honest — as they are 
attacked for their positrons, their 
motives, their provenance The jour- 
nalism will be lost in the irrelevant 
peripherals The messenger will be 
engaged, the message will be set aside 
Soon the messenger will be looking 
so hard at himself, and over his own 
shoulder, that he will forget to deliver 
the message 

In the coming years all this will 
only mount The hydra of seduction, 
terror, embarrassment, din and propa- 
ganda will track the media relent- 
lessly, and the only recourse for the 
honest journalist will be to walk the 
minefield like a Cyclops, with a sin- 
gle unwavering eye, focused firmly 
on the dictates of the individual con- 
science 

But for all us 1n media there 1s 
another great guide Outside of us, 
‘more tangible, and yet as potent and 
noble as the individual conscience It 
1s a Slim tract called The Constitution 
of India As the machinations and 


propaganda of power make us uncer- 
tain, unsure of what is right —1s India’s 
secularism truly pseudo? 1s liberalism 
an overrated virtue? what 1s the real 
nature of fundamental rights ın an era 
ofterrorism?1s freedom of expression 
an unnecessary luxury? — as we are 
forced to re-examine old verities, 
Indian journalists only need turn to 
the Constitution 


I. 1s one of the grand public docu- 
ments ofthe world, a soaring covenant 
betweenthe citizens of a country, dis- 
tilling, and inspiring, the finest of the 
human spirit. It establishes the pri- 
macy, and inviolability, of the fun- 
damental freedoms of the human 
condition —freedoms that must not be 
sacrificed at the expeditious altar of 
anything —be iteconomic progress or 
national secunty Itis stirringly vision- 
ary, humane, and I would go as far as 
to say, sacred 

Ittells us all that we could wish 
to know who we are, what we want 
to be, and what 1s the honourable way 
to getthere. Atevery moment of deep 
doubt, it gives Indian journalists a Cita 
to turn to If Indian Journalists will 
havean evangelical fervour, then this 
1s their holy book 

In the face of this manifesto, 
there will be thrown a hundred prac- 
tical considerations And they have 
to be negotiated. Will the big boys of 
Indian media, owners with so many 
different business interests and never- 
ending avarice, allow a tough, adver- 
sarial journalism to flourish? Will the 
trend of editor-owners mean softer 
editors or more combative owners? 
Will journalism sell out and become 
a seamless part of the Indian gravy 
train? Journalism1s neither the police, 
nor the executive, nor the judiciary 
how can 1t become the chief combat- 
antagainstthe rot? 

There are half-answers and 
some wish-lists The finest thing 
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would be 1f the vast landscape of 
Indian media spawned some animals 
that had both teeth and legs Interroga- 
tive teeth, and financial legs Unfor- 
tunately those that have legs don't 
seem to be able to bite, and those that 
bite seem to have no legs to stay in the 
game A few mediasaurs, like T-Rex, 
with big strong legs and big menacing 
teeth, would do wonders People in 
public life would speed down the auto- 
bahns of corruption and venality with 
far greater caution 

But fortunately, 1n the absence 
of the mediasaur, there 15 still the indi- 
vidual journalist The finest exem- 
plars are peculiar creatures — young 
people become journalists out of a 
queer mix of a social conscience, a 
heightened sense of morality, and a 
hunger for context In the final count 
this slightly dysfunctional nature 1s the 
journalist’s greatest virtue It keeps 
him from being seduced and bought 
easily It also keeps him from getting 
terrorized by power or money Inter- 
estingly this dysfunctional nature 1s 
also at its strongest and most recalci- 
trant when the journalist 1s young 
Somewhere then, Indian democracy 
and Indian Journalism will have to 
bank upon the dysfunctional, maver- 
ick young journalist — beyond blan- 
dishments and fear — to strike the 
telling blows I think there are many 
of them around, and we need to only 
give them space to come up through 
the cracks, and an umbrella under 
whichto operate 

I think in the next three years 
Indian journalism will either cover 
itself 1n glory and mark its contribu- 
tions as historic, or it will sell itself 
down the line, and along with ıt many 
of the things we take for given in this 
country will godownthetube Know- 
ing Indian journalism and Indian 
journalists I would wager, we will 
dig 1n our heels and outdo ourselves 
Ithink 

Ihope 
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Books 


BEYOND TURK AND HINDU: Rethinking Reli- 
gious Identities in Islamicate South Asia edited 
by David Gilmartin and Bruce В Lawrence India 
Research Press, New Delhi, 2002 














LEGEND has it that when Satya Pir, the popular 
medieval hermit of Bengal wandered into a brahmin 
village dressed half as a Vaishanava brahmin and half 
asaMuslimfakar, satin meditation for a while and then 
proceeded to denounce the brahmins, King Kasikanta 
himself summoned the Pir to do something extraordi- 
nary to prove that he was indeed the saint he claimed 
tobe Immediately, Satya Pir transformed himself into 
a white fly, winged his way to the women’s quarters 
and transformed the queens into whortsh lascivious 
figures who danced so frenziedly in public that King 
Kasikantacould only look on 1n mute horror as his chief 
queen performed a strip tease in front of his gathered 
subjects Satya Pir thus emerges not only as a figure 
who blurs the religious categories of Hindu and Mus- 
lim, but also as a liberator of female sexuality! 

No wonder that the cult of Satya Pirin Bengal has 
endured five centuries, a half-Hindu, half-Muslim saint 
concerned not with ideology ortheology butthe world 
of private morality as also pragmatic everyday notions 
of survival, social taboos and humanrelationships His 
acceptability lies not in doctrine but in the fact that he 


can make peoples’ lives better, teach the powerful a les- 
son and punish those who don’trespect ‘crazy fakirs’ 
His physical appearance reflects the dual character of 
his disciples ‘the Prophet’s patched scarf cinched at 
theneck the sacred thread drapes his shoulder ' 

The cult of Satya Pir, the Muslim poets of Tamil 
Nadu, the tazkiras of poets, texts from the Vyayanagara 
kingdom, accounts of Muslim tourists to Hindu tem- 
ples and Maratha treatises on government forms part 
of the rich, consistently exploratory and meticulously 
researched material 1n the book Beyond Turk and 
Hindu, acollection of scholarly papers edited by David 
Gilmartin and Bruce B Lawrence The presence of 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam 1s missed, as it 1s his work dis- 
proving the certainties of the pre-British period that 
comes closest to the tenor of this volume 

The title of the book comes from the Qadiri poet 
Bulhe Shah's poem ‘Bulha ki janan main kaun? the 
poet asks (Bulha, who knows who Iam?) To which 
he provides his own answer ‘Neither Arab am I nor 
man of Lahore, nor Indian from the town of Nagaur, 
Neither Hindu amInor Turk of Peshawar ’ 

Beyond Turk and Hindu delves into literary, 
architectural, biographical and administrative material 
of the five centuries before colonial rule to try and 
illuminate, indeed rescue, aspects of the subcontinen- 
tal identity that later came to be cast ın stone by British 
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colonial census takers, identities that were 1rrevoca- 
bly cast as ‘Muslim’ and ‘Hindu’ A transactional, 
local, patchily integrated world of ‘Islamicate’ and 
‘Indic’ emerges which, while no ‘secular’ idyll, yet was 
an inter-linked space of memory, artifact and written 
text This world created identities that embraced local 
tensions, identities 1n which ‘the categories Hindu and 
Muslim were largely subsumed ın móre particularist 
structures of devotion ' 

The authors write ‘As colonial rule itself was 
tied to science and capitalism, this introduced in the 
South Asian parlance the language of enumeration, of 
ethnic groups as territorially mapped entities and of 
religions as fixed communities, susceptible to count- 
ing under the census ’The language of ‘majorities’ and 
‘minorities’, the legacy of British census takers, has 
ironically become the fodder of present day cultural 
nativists Yet Islamicate India was not characterized by 
fixed religions Rather, the attention to religion took 
myriad and multiple forms On the one hand a genera- 
tion of ‘spiritual athletes’ grew from the syncretic 
interactions of Hindu and Muslim mysticism, as 
between Hindu Vedanta and Islamic Wahdat-ul- 
Wujud On the other, deeper patters of contradictory 
identities were worked out within the parameters of 
daily local concerns. 

In an examination of Cirappuranam, the 17th 
century Tamil Muslim text composed by the poet 
Umaru Pulavar, Vasudha Narayanan points out that in 
one of the opening verses the commentator speaks of 
the four Vedas and the Prophet The four Vedas 1n this 
context are the Taurat (Torah) given to Musa (Moses), 
the Capur (Zabur) given to Tavoot (David), the Т] 
(Gospel) given to Isa (Jesus), and the Purukan (Furqan 
or the Qur'an) given to Muhammad In this verse, 
Narayanan explains, the framing vocabulary 1s shaped 
by Hindu tradition but the exegesis is clearly Islamic. 

Another interesting strand in the Cirappuranam 
1s what can be described as the Tamilisation of Medina 
The women of Medina are described as wearing 
anklets like Tamil women, with pointed sharp breasts 
and long hair swirled with fragrant flowers filled with 
honey The words are not only erotic but bear far more 
commonalities with Tamil literary romantic conven- 
tion than with an accurate rendering of the features 
of Medina The imagined Medina 1s more Tamil 
than purely Islamic Texts like the Cirappuranam, 
Narayanan writes, ‘illustrate how the generic conven- 
tions of Tamil literary production have defined the 
framework for Muslim participation in the Tamil reli- 
gious world ' 
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So while it might be difficult to prove a picture 
of rosy syncretism and several scholars like Susan 
Bayly have pointed out that 1t was the Hindus who 
accepted Muslim shrines into the Tamil sacred space 
rather than the other way around, yet there 1s an unde- 
niable Tail patriotism in the Muslim texts of Tamil 
Nadu. This 15 further evidenced by the fact that Tamil 
Muslims often do not find commonalities with Mus- 
lims either in Kerala or Hyderabad, nor do the traumas 
of the North Indian partition severely affect them 
Instead, it 1s the geographical location and peculiar 
inheritance of the Tamil land that ıs the spur of cultural 
pride and a focus of emotion. 

А similar patriotism of place 1s seen 1n the man- 
nerin which the soil of the subcontinent s ‘Islamicised’ 
by creating anew scared home away from the holy land 
of Mecca Thus, Marcia K. Hermansen and Bruce B 
Lawrence point to the ways in which Indian cities like 
Ajmer, Delhi and Lahore have become Muslim holy 
sites for the authors of the tazkiras For Khwaja 
Khusrau *NobleDelhi 1stheGardenofEden Мау 
Allah protect it from calamities If it but heard the tale 
of this garden, Mecca would make the pilgrimage to 
Hindustan ' Again, Ajmer has been recast as Medina 
ina biography of Mum-al-Din Chishti Fromatazkira 
written by Hafiz Ali Khan in 1929, Rampur emerges 
as arepository of Muslimcultural memory Once again, 
the Rampuni, cap, knife and particular style of knife 
fighting as well as activism ш the freedom movement, 
are all deployed ın the construction of Rampurt Islam 
which emerges as not only nationalist but also particu- 
larto Rampur with relatively little attention paid to the 
imagined international ‘brotherhood’ 

Extrapolating to the post-independence context 
it would be possible to argue that the breakdown of 
these local communities, largely as a result of the pres- 
sures of electoral politics, emerges as the chief reason 
why the nationalism of locality (which often tran- 
scended monolithic religions) has given way to the 
nationalism of an imagined nation accompanied by a 
constructed factory-produced rather than organically 
grown ‘religion’ 

The Vijayanagar empire has been interpreted by 
historians such as К.А Nilakanta Sastri as one which 
successfully upheld the Hindu cause against Islam. Yet 
Phillip B Wagoner points out that the Vijayanagara 
empire founded by the so-called *Hindu' kings 
Harihara and Bukka continued to derive its inspiration 
1n important ways from the Delhi Sultanate and elite 
members of the Vyayanagar court were deeply influ- 
enced by the courtly ways as well the architecture, 


titulature and military and administrative technology 
of the Delhi sultan An examination of four Sanskrit 
texts dating to the 16th and early 17th century, leads 
Wagoner to conclude that the founding myth of the 
Vijayanagara state was to create an authority derived 
directly from the Delhi Sultanate The popular legend 
that Harikara and Bukka were local Hindus, converted 
to Islam, who are then reconverted to the Hindu fold 
by the ascetic Vidyaranya and go on toestablish the glo- 
rious Vijayanagara must be altered in the light of the 
evidence that not only did the Sultanate exercise great 
power in the imagination of South India but writers of 
such texts as the Prataparudra Caritramu and of the Koi 
Olugu sought to establish the Vyayanagara empire 
as a successor state of the Delhi Sultanate, precisely 
because the Sultanate was a royal metaphor of the time 
The Maratha empire has been described by 19th 
century writers as a thrilling ‘proto-nationalist’ move- 
ment against ‘foreign Muslims’ Yet Stewart Gordon, 
in his study of Maratha grants to Muslims, discovers 
that the list of those paid ‘monthly wages’ was domi- 
nated by Muslimrecipients Further, the Maratha gov- 
ernment allotted money for Muharram, Ramadan, 
Qur’an recitation expenses, for Id and for the qaz1’s fee 
‘Maratha rulers and later brahmin de facto rulers were 
patronizing Muslim holy festivals and festivals right 
along with Hindu saints and festivals,’ Gordon writes 
Even Shivaji ıt may be recalled was once a Mughal 
mansabdar and Maratha rule generally was unable to 
dislodge Mughal generals and bureaucrats ın the area 
Inthe private sphere, structures of patronage how- 
ever did change Ram Chandra Baba prospered 1n the 
Peshwa’s service 1n Malwa but used his wealth to build 
a temple in his native Goa Yet the self-awareness of 
one’s religion did not preclude, 1n important ways, the 
emergence of identities that tended to revolve around 
the particular rather than the general The sheer variety 
of administrative and governmental interactions either 
in Vijayanagara or ın the Maratha kingdom cannot be 
harnessed to simply serve a single religious ideal. 
Richard Eaton's exhaustive list on temple des- 
ecrations bears out the already well-established con- 
clusion that these buildings were seen as symbols of 
political ratherthan religious authority and desecration 
was an attack on a rival sovereign rather than on a rival 
religion In another fascinating article, Carl W Ernst 
analyses atextby a Muslim author Rafi ‘al- Din Shirazi 
This text 1s an admiring description of the Ellora tem- 
ples Interestingly, through the text, Shirazi's own 
religion 1s never in doubt Noris the delineation of the 
Hindu aesthetic. Yet within the framework of religious 


certainty, Shirazi produces what could be interpreted 
asamodern seculartext 

Shirazi views Ellora not as a religious structure 
but as a political monument He analyses Hindu kings 
not as “Hindu kings’ but as simply kings and religion 
1s largely irrelevant to his delight at Ellora The text 
shows that the modern discourse on monolithic reli- 
gion 1s completely at odds with a world where religion 
subliminally suffused all spheres of life yet did not 
retard, by its presence, a universal aesthetic Shirazi 
likens Ellora to Persepolis and his lament against the 
destruction of certain Hindu temples comes from the 
point of view of a believing Muslim, as an ‘offence’ 
against ‘beauty’ and ‘god’ Here the implications for 
politically correct ‘secularists’ are important The denial 
of religious identity need not be the necessary precon- 
dition in the attaining of subcontinental secularism 

The argument may be advanced that however 
clear it1s that Hindus and Muslim were not monolithic 
categories, 1t 1s also undoubtedly true that religious 
identities did operate along endogamous lines and it 
would be difficult to find wide-ranging instances of 
common social interaction such as 1n marriage or 1n 
popular participation in festivals Occasionally the syn- 
cretism of the texts seems a little overdrawn, such as 
the use of Tamil poems from the 1980s, which were 
clearly written from current political compunctions 
The bhakt: movement was a reaction to the strengths 
of the orthodox both within Hinduism and Islam and 
Jaziyaand zakat were taxes levied on different religious 
groups 

Yetthe reason why Beyond Turk and Hindu 1s an 
importantand exciting book sthat it, like the Sufi, strains 
at the boundaries of the mind It strains at the inherited 
baggage of the British census takers by reaching towards 
processes of identity formation 1n the pre-modern 
period that were ambivalent, bidirectional, unstated, and 
hardly as ‘irreconcilable’ as normally thoughtto be 

The book seeks to prove that the ‘tradition’ of 
South Asia was not contained in religion but in the cons- 
tant, 1f flawed, transaction of religions A transaction 
which in itself has the depth and the numbers to become 
a single canon The book effectively challenges the 
nativists of the Sangh by showing to what a large 
extent the emphasis on a single Hindu strand in this 
large canon 1s nothing but a faithful parroting of Bri- 
tish historians who sought to legitimise their own Pax 
Britannica ш India by harking to a barbaric Muslim 
‘invasion’. Eaton shows how Hindu writers like Sita 
Ram Goel have relied on the highly selective transla- 
tions of Persian texts by colonial British scholars like 
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Henry Elliot and John Dowson to demonstrate the 
‘villainy’ and ‘fanaticism’ of Muslim rulers In the 
contemporary context, Beyond Turk and Hindu 
demonstrates that the only ‘foreigners’ in the subcon- 
tinent are the votaries of manufactured ‘bharattyata’ 


Sagarika Ghose 


RIPPING THE FABRIC: The Decline of Mumbai 
and its Mills by Darryl D'Monte Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Delhi, 2002 


AS India's commercial and financial centre, few today 
link Mumbai and its shifting fortunes with the rise and 
decline ofthe textile mills. Yet anyone who has grown 
up in and loves the city, and Darryl D'Monte 1s emi- 
nently qualified on both counts, cannot but be aware 
of the central role the mills played in the making of the 
city, ın particular its industrial culture. More than ın any 
other urban agglomeration 1n India, it was Mumbar's 
mills which attracted migrant labour from the coun- 
tryside and transformed what were ascription bound 
peasants into a modern workforce 

This was also the city where the trade union 
movement, primarily underthe leadership of the com- 
munists, acquired an order of social significance, dra- 
matically altering our conceptions of work, leisure, 
discipline and accountability. If Mumbai today, despite 
its many infrastructural problems, still remains a 
favoured destination for entrepreneurs and business, 
not the least because it 1s seen and experienced as 
urban, a fair degree of the credit should goto its mills 

Sadly, the mills are now part of history. The tex- 
tile strike of the early '80s, so evocatively captured in 
Rajni Baxi's book The Long Haul (BUILD documen- 
tation Centre), may have made it to the Guinness 
records as the largest ever industrial action, but ıt ham- 
mered a final nail in the coffin of a declining industry 
As new powerloom complexes, often ın the informal 
sector, and integrated composite mills dealing with 
synthetics and polyesters took over the market, the 
mills became empty shells Not only did close to 
200,000 workers lose their jobs, the areas of central 
Mumbai where the textile mills were located became 
the site fora major contestation over the redevelopment 
of land and thus the future imagination of India's 
premier city 

Many years back Darryl, along with social 
researcher and journalist Narendra Panjwani, had 
started work on India’s urban environment He had 
also coined an evocative phrase — a city of trenches — 
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to describe the city he so loves and identifies with 
Ripping the Fabric brings together his continuing work 
оп һом the city has been changing, focusing primarily 
on the contestation around the new use for land, over 
500 acres, 1n the heart of central Mumbai This effort 
brings alive acomplex story of both land and textiles, 
the out-of-work labour, mill owners seeking to capi- 
talise on valuable real estate, politicians, city planners 
and Mafia dons — all of whom together are seeking to 
redefine the meaning of acity, above all who it belongs 
to and who 115 for 

This book 1s crucial in other ways too Many of 
our other cities, Ahmedabad 15 an excellent example, 
face similar challenges, outgrowing and now encap- 
sulating industrial complexes once atthe outskirts As 
market conditions alter, technologies change, criteria 
of acceptable pollution levels and safety are revised 
upwards, many ofthese centres face closure But such 
15 the nature of our politics and decision-making pro- 
cesses that we find it difficult, quickly enough, to 
decide on alternative use forthe land now lockedup 

Should the land be used as a green space, put to 
collective use in parks, used for economically weaker 
section housing, redeveloped as office and commer- 
cial space, and the list can be expanded, 1s neither self- 
evident nor amenable to easy agreement More than 
two decades after the DCM Mills shut down in central 
Delhi, the government 1s unable to decide what to do 
And as the delay mounts, and the cost of holding 
onto anon-performing asset increases astronomically, 
1nvolved parties approach the courts and sometimes 
criminals for settling the dispute 

Darryl D'Monte captures all this 1n the context 
of the mill land in Mumbai Fortunately, and unusu- 
ally for an Indian researcher, he also brings in a com- 
parative dimension, discussing similar processes ın 
Manchester (also an erstwhile textile centre) and Lon- 
don, where the redevelopment of the dockyards under 
the control of the Ports Authority gave rise to similar 
debates and conflicts 

It ıs undeniable that the real estate under consi- 
deration is extremely valuable Given the high stakes, 
concerned players are willing to try all stratagems — 
from bribing city officials and politicians to bringing 
їп the Mafia — 1n an effort to ensure a favourable out- 
come Itisto Darryl’s credit that he never lets us forget 
the workers, both because of their historical contribu- 
tion and claims, but also because factoring them 1n as 
equal players dramatically alters our conception of the 
city Equally, he 1s realistic enough to appreciate the 
changing requirements of the marketplace as also the 


1magination of the newer generation of younger pro- 
fessionals who see Mumbai more as a vibrant finan- 
cial and commercial hub than as an industrial city 

If there 1s a downside to the book it lies 1n the 
plethora of detail, very useful to researchers, but 
marring the narrative flow Fortunately, there 1s no 
nostalgia, a common drawback of accounts by older, 
somewhat elite residents who rue the passing away 
of a more genteel age А$ a book which discusses 
urban politics and planning and 1s successfully able 
to link together the changing structure of our largest 
city with the actors and processes seeking to shape 
its present and future, Ripping the Fabric, remains a 
worthwhile read 


HarshSethi 


THE NARMADADAMMED: Àn Inquiry into the 
Politics of Development by Dilip D'Souza Pen- 


guin Books, Delhi, 2002 


FOR what arguably 15 India's most talked about deve- 
lopment project, at least 1n the last two decades, there 
15 surprisingly little knowledge about ıt Of course, 
everyone knowsthatthe first large dam on the Narmada 
river, the Sardar Sarovar, has been in the eye of the 
storm, that 1t sparked off modern India's most high 
profile environmental protest, one that still continues 
despite the Supreme Court ruling giving the project 
the go ahead 

Most readers of newspapers, even those who 
watch TV news, would recognise the name Medha 
Patkar, possibly even her face And many of us are 
aware of how Arundhati Roy was held in contempt by 
the Supreme Court for questioning its motivation 
regarding the final judgement 

Making sense of the complex debate around the 
cost-benefits of the dam 1s less easy Itis now widely 
accepted that the Sardar Sarovar project will displace 
a lot of people, many of them poor, and that, despite 
claims to the contrary, a large proportion of the project 
affected people (PAP) will become worse off even on 
the grid of monetary compensation, forget land for land 
orrehabilitation, such that their quality of life does not 
worsen Not only do most not trust the figures trotted 
out on the costs of the project — number of people dis- 
placed, environmental damage, long term implications 
of both dislocation and an irreversible change in the 
local ecology —there 15 considerable scepticism about 
the claimed benefits — irrigation, drinking water, flood 
control and power generation 


Yet, not many would buy an anti-big dam posi- 
tion, both in general and in this specific instance 
Maybe it 1s because so many of us have internalised 
Nehru's slogan of ‘Dams as temples of modern India’ 
and the pride 1n the technological and engineering 
achievements associated with such projects, but mainly 
because so many of us, particularly urban residents, 
continue to believe that the bounties of nature need to 
be harnessed forthe good of man 

It 1s not just the residents of Gujarat, who have 
long looked at the Narmada as a lifeline, a kamadhenu 
which will solve many problems, but others who feel 
that despite costs, the country must go ahead with such 
projects Images of drought-stricken and parched 
lands, or of blackouts of the kind western India expe- 
rienced recently, only intensify the urge for such 
development Of course, we should try and minimise 
costs and damage, take adequate care of those nega- 
tively impacted and ensure that there are no delays 
andcorruption, but go ahead we must 

Most debate on the Narmada dams, the Sardar 
Sarovarin particular, continues to Бе mired ın such con- 
flicting perceptions There 1s also a degree of tiredness 
with the issue There was, for instance, much less 
media attention this time around, when protesters 
stood neck deep in waters to draw attention to the 
unfulfilled promises ofthe government Yet, it ıs criti- 
cal that the 1ssue not be forgotten both in the interests 
of justice but as much because the development path 
epitomised by the Narmada projects can lead to disas- 
ter, both politically and ecologically 

Dilip D'Souza's book makes for an engaging, 
even compelling read, this despite taking too much as 
already known True, there are many books on the 
Narmada dams and struggle, including the widely pub- 
lished and discussed essay by Arundhati Roy Yetina 
populartractbrought out by Penguin, one which 1 sold 
in the most unlikely of places, it would have helped to 
put down some basic facts and provide a coherent 
narrative А good map, some discussion of upstream 
and downstream issues, why four states, including 
Rajasthan, are party to the dispute, the importance of 
hydel power 1n deciding the height of the dam and a 
profileofthose likely to be affected would have helped 
It 1s crucial to underscore that not all oustees are poor 
orlandlesstribals Equally, it helpsto provide a sketch 
ofthe struggle, even as abackground, sothatthe reader 
can make sense of the conflicting claims 

Nevertheless, the book's discussion on the 
politics of development, how decisions are taken 
and sold with or without reliance on facts, which ‘facts’ 
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acquire итрогїайсе, when and how, and so on are 
extremely revealing. It helps that Dilip D'Souza, 
almost unfailingly, refuses to get shrill, that he takes 
the water thirst of Gujarat seriously, that he 1s not an 
anti-dam or even an anti-development ideologue 

Above all, it 1s his resurrection of the K.R Datye and 
Suhas Рагапјаре et al proposals that tried to outline 
ways in which the broad objectives of the proyect could 
be met with far less damage, that marks him as a seri- 
ous critic (I am, of course, less convinced about the 
downgrading of the objective of generating hydel- 
power We should not forget that this happens to be 
Madhya Pradesh’s greatest gain from the SSP, not 
irrigation or drinking water) 

The best parts of the book relate to the discussion 
on how scientific data 1s gathered and presented —take 
just the water flow ın the river or projections about 
siltation Or how glibly concerned governments make 
promises — about compensation and rehabilitation, 
compensatory afforestation and so on—knowing fully 
well that once they have received the necessary clear- 
ances, they can forget their promises Equally shock- 
ing are the reflections on the court process, the 
presuppositions our judges work with, something 
that our middle class, currently so enamoured of the 
Supreme Court, needs to factor in 

Most of all this book exposes the warts ın our 
democracy, how all of us are complicit in constructing 
a process in which the less well-off continue to be 
denied a voice Ihave long been acntic of the political 
tactics and strategy of the Narmada Bachao Andolan 
But there is no doubt as to 1ts commitment and cour- 
age as also the deep debt all of us owe to the activists 
whocontinue to struggle against making invisibile the 
underside of our development politics 


Harsh Sethi 


BRANCHING OUT: Joint Forest Management in 
India by Nandini Sundar, Roger Jeffery, Neil Thin 


and others Oxford University Press, Delhi, 2001 


IN arefreshing change from a primarily programme- 
oriented body of literature on JFM in India, Branch- 
ing Out provides a comprehensive analysis of the 
complex sociopolitical realities within which JEM has 
sought to entrench itself as the dominant discourse in 
present day forestry. In six chapters, this book attempts 
to understand the basic and often missed out underly- 
ing themes that affect the success or failure of partici- 
patory forest managementin the country. 
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Chapter 1, while providing abrief history of JEM 
1n India, identifies the various problems faced by the 
forestry sector and examines the underlying causes 
influencing changes ш national forest policy in the wake 
ofeconomic liberalisation and global capitalism Спб- 
cising the traditional paradigm of ' scientific forestry’ , 
this chapter recognises the emergence of new non-state 
actors such as civil society in the new era of ‘partici- 
patory forestry’. It also underlines the vast uncertain- 
ties that face the forestry administration ın defining the 
differing objectives of forest management today 

Chapter 2 explores through field-level research 
the different ways ın which JFM has actually evolved 
in practice on the ground in different states The exami- 
nation of JFM infourstates – Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orıssa and Andhra Pradesh – сІеапу reveals the уапа- 
tions 1n problems, management initiatives and degree 
ofcommunity involvement, not only across states but 
also across divisions and villages as well 

Chapter3 assesses JFM froma village-level per- 
spective and analyses the elements of community, 
power and choice that exist therein It recognises the 
‘reality’ of asymmetry of power between the elite and 
marginalised sections within village communities 
Further, 1t examines gender dimensions within JEM 
and also the shifting locus of control between the vil- 
lagers and the forest department Besides, the chapter 
questions the ‘jointness’ of ТЕМ and enquires as to 
whether, despite the rhetoric, there has been any real 
devolution of decision-making to the people and to 
what extent they have been given a choice in the cons- 
truction of their own needs 

Chapter 4 looks at the actual silvicultural man- 
agement practices in JEM that determine the use of for- 
ests The perception of the forest department towards 
forest use by villages is classified into three typologies 
— forest department-tolerated interference, forest 
department-approved involvement and forest depart- 
ment-disapproved practices respectively This frame- 
work 15 then used to examine the changing legitimacy 
oftimberfelling, grazing, encroachment, employment, 
NTFP collection and so on ın JFM areas 

Chapter 5 critically appraises the interests and 
actions of NGOs and international donor agencies 1n 
promoting JFM, and examines their relationship with 
the forest department This chapter also tries to under- 
stand the attitudinal changes that have taken place 
within the forest department and analyses the drivers 
behind this change 

Chapter 6 attempts to bring the various threads 
of JFM together as articulated ın the previous chapters 


and explains the wider patterns of change that have 
determined the paradigm shift towards socially respon- 
sible forestry, not only in India but also ın other parts 
ofthe world The authors conclude that even though it 
1s still too early to assess whether or not ЛЕМ has been 
asuccess, the democratisation of institutions and pro- 
cesses leading to equitable access to resources and 
livelihoods should nonetheless be the priority objec- 
tive while managing forest resources 

The book provides a thought-provoking insight 
into the dynamics of JFM 1n India. Not only do the 
authors coverthe institutional and governance aspects 
of JFM, they also delve deeper to understand the 
political economy of various factors that are actually 
at play at various levels The book encourages the 
reader to think of JFM not justin terms of a programme 
alone, but beyond it as a social movement geared 
towards greater empowerment of hitherto socially 
excluded classes in relation to the changing nature of 
both the market and the state On ће whole, more than 
being just another book on forestry or even on JFM, this 
book manages to contextualise both forestry and JEM 
to the fundamental issue of development in India 


Sandeep Sengupta 


NEW HORIZONS IN WOMEN’S WRITING 
translated by Amina Amin and Manju Verma 
Gujarat Sahitya Academy, Gandhinagar, 2002 


THOUGH the title may lead some to believe that this 
1s yet another critical work on women's writing, it 1s 
notso New Horizons in Women’s Writing 1s an antho- 
logy of short stories, selected and translated from 
Gujarati into English The justification of the title lies 
in its thematic uniformity and focused attention on the 
changing profile of the modern urban Gujarati woman 
In the translator’s own words ‘All the stories 1n this 
volume have been written by women and they deal with 
issues which women encounter in their day-to-day 
lives, both at the familial and social set-ups ' There are 
21 stories selected froma large output of Gujarati short 
stories The women writers, all from the second half 
of the last century, vary in their age group and reputa- 
tion Along with the well-established Gujarati short 
story writers like Dhiruben Patel, Kundanika and Ila 
Arab Mehta, are young, upcoming and promising 
lesser-known writers like Amrapali Desai, Sunita 
Mayithia and Swati Mehd 

Each story competently and powerfully brings 
out ‘a wide range of women’s experiences ’ The sto- 


ries are linked as all deal with the sociological and psy- 
chological conflicts experienced by the contemporary 
urban middle and upper-middle class woman There 
1isamarked similarity in the attitude of the protagonists 
towards their own lives as well as man-woman rela- 
tionships They all seem aware of the subtle or crude 
exploitation their gender suffers And yeteach resolves 
the conflict in her own unique manner Each seems to 
reflect a journey towards self-awareness despite dif- 
ferent familial or psychological set ups, providing an 
interesting and absorbing reading experience It 15 
evident that the translators have taken great care 1n 
their selection of stories, successfully bringing out 
the 1ssues and problems affecting modern Gujarati 
urban women 1n their authentic cultural backdrop to 
which all can relate and empathise 

As translations, these short-stories provide a 
lucid and enjoyable read They are largely free from 
that oft-found awkwardness in translated works 
However, stray instances of clumsy sentences are an 
inescapable aspect of any translation Languages are 
the reflection of their cultures and there can never 
be acompletely satisfactory transition from one to the 
other There are some instances of incongruities їп 
the stories But that seems more due to the translators’ 
efforts to remain faithful to the original works, includ- 
ing their inherentflaws This possibly shows that they 
have not sacrificed authenticity for the sake of artistic 
achievement 

The flavour of the middle and upper-middle-class 
Gujarati cultural ethos is effectively reflected through 
various stylisticdevises Some untranslatable Gujarati 
words, like, ‘swayamvar’, ‘goro’ or 'khichdiandkadhr 
are provided with the explanatory footnotes ın English 
to facilitate reading by non-Guyarati readers 

But more important 1s the translator’s fine sense 
of discretion in retaining some of the Gujarati words 
in their original, their translations though available 
were found inadequate by the translators For exam- 
ple, words like ‘sasuyi’, ‘bahen’, ‘gharwalt’ , ‘sali’ or 
*umafar' immensely help ın retaining the authentic 
Gujarati cultural background of the stories Though 
most ofthe titles ofthe stories are translated verbatim, 
some are re-titled, keeping 1n mind the spirit of the 
stories, viz the story ‘Vistar’ ıs translated as ‘Looking 
Beyond One's Self’ in English, ‘Chandranu Ajawalu' 
as ‘On the Wrong Line of a Telephone’ and 'Prapti' as 
‘After Fifteen Years’ This clearly reflects the transla- 
tors’ sensitive and perceptive insight into the original 
works and their ability to retain the spirit in the trans- 
lated versions 
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The illuminating 1ntroduction goes a long way 
in helping readers realize how these Gujarati short- 
stories create new horizons 1n women's writing It 
1ncludes a brief outline of the history of the Gujarati 
short story, with special reference to the contribution 
of women writers Different stages of development as 
also how the attitude of the earlier women writers dif- 
fer from their more recent counterparts are well illus- 
trated The translators note. ‘The portrayal of women 
and women’s issues in the works of the early writers 
and the ones just mentioned 1s markedly different ' 
They bring out how the modern Gujarati short-story 
has acquired anew form and substance 

Translation 1s an art of achieving universality of 
experience Only when the translators possess the 
ability to enter into the essence or the spirit of both 
literatures and languages are successful results 
achieved, lıke ın this anthology As 1s pointed out, 
‘Women writers in Gujarati are handling all genres 
of literature with great skill and understanding But 
while writers ın Bengal, Maharashtra, Karnataka and 
Kerala are available п English translations, not much 
work has been undertaken in this respect 1n Gujarat ' 
This collection marks a useful beginning, paving the 
way fora larger recognition of Gujarati literature 


Govindini Shah 


WOMAN AND EMPIRE: Representations in the 
Writings of British India (1858-1900) by Indrani 
Sen Orient Longman, Delhi, 2002 


IndraniSen's Woman and Empire Representations in 
the Writings of British India (1858-1900) 1s part of а 
body of work that seeks to straddle disciplines but falls 
flat between them Neither history nor literary criti- 
cism, the book 1s a curiously lightweight and superfi- 
cial work, the purpose of which 1s not quite clear The 
factthatitis published ın the New Perspectives in South 
Asian History series prompts опе to look for what con- 
tribution it makes to our historical understanding ofthe 
period; the answer 1s none whatsoever Presumably, 
one 1s to expect new facets to the cultural history ofthe 
period, but one finds none This 1s doubtless because 
of the kind of cultural analysis that pervades the text 
Sen’s main sources are colonial novels and there 1s 
little or no sophisticated textual analysis that could 
yield new facets or nuances 

The preface does not advance any theoretical 
framework through which literary texts can be brushed 
against the grain of history and made to enrich our 
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understanding of the period Indeed, Sen appears to be 
following some primitive reflective model where the 
differences between representation and historiography 
(let alone representation and historical ‘reality’) have 
been collapsed into a seamless continuum Worse, for 
a literary practitioner, her literary skills leave much to 
be desired. Finally, the preface outlines a theoretical 
grid that 1s remarkably unreconstructed Gender ts seen 
as conclusively constructionist, yet race is privileged, 
colonial discourse 1s both paralysed and essentialist in 
her definition, yet she trades in ‘shifting, multiple, con- 
tradictory’ niceties Itbecomesclear that this is no more 
than fashionable babble None of these coordinates — 
gender, race and colomalism — 1s delineated with any 
sophistication 

The book 1s schematically divided into two sec- 
tions. The first two chapters are what Delhi University 
syllabi-makers would call Background and the subse- 
quent ones the Texts proper These offer us no new 
insights into 19th century British India and, in fact, use 
dodgy sources like Hyam leaving them completely 
unproblematised 

The ostensible meat of the book, the textual 
analysis, alas 1s no better Sen appears to have little 
sense of form and though she speaks ın the main of nov- 
els and short stories, no attempt 1s made to see what 
kinds of fiction are being written — textual strategies, 
narrative techniques and literary effects Instead, texts 
are plumed for content, for thematic tropes and these 
are matched with ‘real lıfe’ (sic) Even when she uses 
terms like ‘narrative strategy’ , Sen 1s talking about plot 
Furthermore, potentially interesting themes like the 
White/Indian men’s common pursuit of the Indian 
woman or the trope of the flirt are not given enough 
space and fleshed out 

The chapters on Philip Meadows Taylor, Flora 
Annie Steel and Kipling all suffer from this problem 
Interesting patterns when mentioned, like Taylor’s 
using of the past to inform the present or cross-cultural 
female bonding 1n his fiction, are left at the level of stray 
remarks There 15 no narrative analysis of the effects 
of powerful, melodramatic and emotionally exploita- 
tive stories like Steel’s ‘Mussumat Kirpo’s Doll’ 
Indeed, even when interesting possibilities are opened 
up, they are discarded before one has the chance to mull 
over them Sen seems too eager to put down her politi- 
cal foot on the more contradictory aspects of texts It 
1 some indication of the impoverished nature of this 
book that there are almost no quotes and their analysis 
from the novels or stories, apart from a phrase here or 
there Gender subversions 1n Kipling are superficially 


alluded to, and terms like complex narratorial voice, 
elusive ironies, deliberate ambivalence, and so on are 
bandied about but without absolutely any textual evi- 
dence We have to take Indrani Sen's word fort 

That one would be disinclined to 1s apparent 
because hers 1s such a theoretically unreliable voice 
The Epilogue speaks of a *materialist feminism’ which 
sees gender as a social construct created by (which 
means patriarchy also created by) ‘men as well as by 
women’ (the itals are Sen’s) One 1s at a loss about 
which material feminism this 1s as also by the bizarre 
sharing of blame for patriarchy without sufficient 
awareness of larger structures and available modes of 
agency All in all, this 1s a somewhat disappointing 
book Neither history nor literary criticism, neither 
theoretical sophistication nor sure of its gender poli- 
tics, 1t leaves one more in the dark than when one had 
begun 


Ashley Tellis 


LOCALENVIRONMENTAND LIVED EXPERI- 
ENCE: The Mountain Women of Himachal 
Pradesh by Brenda Cranney Sage Publications, 
Delhi, 2001 


WHILE much has been written on issues of environ- 
mental degradation, resource depletion, or on women 
and development, one rarely finds detailed work on 
how rural environment impacts on the everyday life 
of people in general and mountain women in particu- 
lar Subjected to patriarchal norms and the harsh ter- 
rain in which they live, the impact of environmental 
degradation is felt all the more severely by mountain 
women Dependent on their 1mmediate environment, 
the life of ‘pahar1’ women ıs woven around making pro- 
visions forfuel, fodder and waterforthe household 
The limited availability, difficult access to or 
total absence of these basic requirements due to natu- 
ral calamity or as a consequence of inappropriate 
development policies makes the already arduous life 
of mountain women even more stressful, affecting their 
work, health and existing lifestyle Researcher and 
activist, Brenda Cranney provides a detailed insight 
into the everyday lıfe of mountain women of Himachal 
Pradesh She explores and unfolds in a lucid and per- 
suasive manner her ‘lived experience with the women 
of Ichasser and Dev Nagar’, the two villages of 
Himachal Pradesh where she conducted her study 
The book under review, based on her doctoral 
work, allows the reader an insight into the inner world 


and existence of *pahari' women and how the degra- 
dation of environment and capitalist transformation has 
negatively impacted their lives, thus laying bare the 
hidden truths about their struggle and resistance It 
informs the reader as to how “Ше degradation of envi- 
ronment, land fragmentation and the erosion of sub- 
sistence economy by unsustainable and inappropriate 
development or maldevelopment in Ichasser and Dev 
Nagar has, 1n fact resulted in fragmentation of the 
social fabric of the family and the community ’ 

What makes the book interesting 1s the manner 
in which Cranney narrates her experiences, involving 
an element of story telling Usinga mixed writing style 
consisting of both diary format and regular writing, the 
author takes the reader along to experience the every- 
day life, emotional upheavals and deep involvement 
of simple Himachali women whom she met, lived, 
worked and developed a life time relationship with Its 
rigorous methodological application adds depth to the 
work, combining oral histories, personal interviews, 
photographs and participant observation, thereby 
developing an integrated approach that cuts across 
the disciplines of sociology and anthropology 

Chapters two and three of the book detail the 
choice of her methodological tools, how her research 
focus shifted from macro to micro analysis and finally 
her attempt to develop an appropriate research frame- 
work to study the ways in which development has 
changed the life and work patterns of the rural poor 
women In order to capture the finer dynamics as well 
as intensity of women’s work, the ‘voices of women 
are woven into the text throughout’ and thereby the 
author has been to able to preserve the identity of those 
unheard voices 

Development policies 1n India are primarily 
guided by the dominant official framework ofthe post- 
colonial state which, with its centralising and intrusive 
strategies, tends to push the main actors, 1 e , ‘the peo- 
ple'tothe periphery The implications of such policies 
are felt and become visible even at the micro level, 
affecting the production process and the social struc- 
ture of the village economy in which women and the 
poor peasants are the worst hit as they are systemati- 
cally marginalised from the development agenda This 
argument also holds true 1n the case of Himachal 
Pradesh, particularly in the context of social forestry 
programmes 

Cranney rightly points out how social forestry 
projects have notonly marginalised and neglected peo- 
ples' needs and opinion including their choice of tree 
species, these projects have failed because of their 
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focus on profit maximization and commercialisation, 
their inability and unwillingness to address ‘structural 
changes’ and finally the ‘top down approach to project 
planning, identification andimplementation ’ With the 
introduction of development policies based on the capi- 
talist mode of production there has been a distinct shift 
inthe economy ofthe state from the semi-feudal to mar- 
keteconomy The book asserts that such policies have 
not only affected the social fabric of the village com- 
munity but also the natural resources of the region 
under study 

Life 1n a mountain society 1s fundamentally 
linked to the geographical, topographical, environmen- 
tal and political factors that make the mountain Verti- 
cality and marginalisation and a vital dependence on 
the environment are basic aspects of the region In 
this context any effort to understand the dynamics of 
development and its repercussions, particularly on 
women, emerges as a complex issue linked closely to 
a multitude of factors - environmental and social The 
lack of this realisation and knowledge, therefore, has 
abearing on the kind of policies that are being framed 
and implemented The book argues that the situation 
became complicated and difficult for hilly states 
like Himachal Pradesh as it had to accept policies 
generally meant for the plains which fail to take 1nto 
consideration the geographical, cultural and socio- 
economic as well as ‘local’ specificities of the region, 
devoid as they are of a ‘mountain perspective’ 

Inhereffortto understand the 1mplications of eco- 
nomic development and state policies at the micro 
level, Cranney refers to the life histories of three 
women —Nirmala, Kalabati and Shanti Representing 
three different generations, their narratives touch upon 
diverse issues like environment, culture, sexuality, 
politics and economics, and demonstrate how macro 
concerns translate 1nto their everyday existence 
Through their stories one gets a glimpse of women's 
lives in rural India from ‘girlhood to oldage’ The book 
alsoemphatically argues that macroeconomic policies 
have not merely marginalised these women ın terms 
of resource depletion but further reduced the choices 
available to them to join the mainstream economy 

In the chapter, “The Environment and Women’s 
Work’, the author shows how women are subjected to 
extremely hard work and of these, fodder collection and 
water are the most important and arduous The situa- 
tion 15 further exacerbated due to gendered division of 
labour and in more recent times because of environ- 
mental degradation which impacts both the availabi- 
lity of natural resources as also the time required to 
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procure such resources By applying time cycle as a 
research tool, Brenda Cranney argues that the women 
she studied, worked on an average for 17 hours a day 
No surprise that women are reluctant to get involved 
1n any kind of income generating activities introduced 
by development projects as this involves extra work 
and hence more labour Moreover, the heavy workload 
contributes to many health problems among women 
as well as their family members, a situation worsened 
due to extreme poverty as also the dominant culture of 
the region that 1s shaped by patriaachy For example, 
Cranney cites, that ‘women in rural India are valued 
only if they can reproduce ° 

Despite the detrimental 1mpact of environment 
and development policies on the region 1n general and 
the dismal situation of women in particular, Cranney 
looks at the main actors in the study not as passive 
recipients of the circumstances in which they find 
themselves butasactiveagents She argues that women 
have been able to use their agency to articulate con- 
cerns and find ways to bring about change. Their lives 
have not merely been sites of oppression but of resist- 
ance and they have challenged and protested against 
‘traditional, patriarchal and culturalexpectations' both 
in the private and public domain In coping with 
changes that capitalist transformation has brought 
about in Himachal Pradesh, women have asserted their 
agency 1n both adopting certain coping mechanisms 
and resisting The book concludes on an optimistic note 
thatthe struggles and challenges which the women face 
have strengthened their agency and made them politi- 
cally active 

With all its strengths, the book could have done 
with some editing, 1n particular the repetition ın con- 
tent, arguments and assertions relating to research 
methodology, research design and approach Nonethe- 
less, the book finds its forte ın the rigorous fieldwork 
using varied research tools and methods, the theoreti- 
cal framework and an interdisciplinary approach that 
the author developed An interesting and useful read 
forany student of development studies 


Pampa Mukherjee 


COURTS AND THEIR JUDGMENTS by Arun 
Shourie RupaandCo , New Delhi, 2001 


WHEN a centuries old hierarchical society 1s under 
threat of replacement by an egalitarian social order the 
magnitude ofthe sociopolitical tension and chaos thrown 
up by the confrontation 1s bound to be enormous 


Withtheelectors, most of whom have yetto learn 
democratic praxis, voting their castes or casting their 
votes 1n the periodic elections, with most of those 
elected from among them who fill the legislatures (Par- 
lament and Assemblies) also not knowing democracy 
which, as Dr B R Ambedkar cautioned, is only a top 
dressing on an Indian soil which is essentially undemo- 
cratic, the executive made up of sections of the so 
elected not only carries the imperfections and nade- 
quacies of the legislatures, but more importantly con- 
founds them with the perfidies of its newfound power 
More often than not, ıt ıs obtrusive and obdurate, and 
betrays its constitutional mandate for democratic gov- 
ernance by, among other things, executive excesses, 
inertia, ineptitude, intellectual and moral turpitude and 
turning rule of law into rule of thumb 

While the result 1s a vicious nexus and a vicious 
circle involving the electorate, legislatures and the 
executive, democratic governance in India even at the 
best of times was only a farce and the executive con- 
tinues to work 1n tandem with the old order and all its 
mvidious discriminations The victims of this tandem 
structure are predictably the electors themselves, 
especially the ‘unwashed millions’, who remain at the 
mercy of politicians, bureaucrats, middlemen, fixers, 
criminals, power brokers and what have you 

It ts in this context that they turn for succour to 
the judiciary —the most important, awesome and pow- 
erful organ of the state Protecting and upholding the 
Constitution, ensuring democratic governance in keep- 
ing with its provisions, and delivering justice speedily 
and efficiently, are the most important of its functions 
But if Arun Shourie's book 1s any indication, the judi- 
ciary 1s a god that failed, 1n disarray and disrepair 
Shoune 1s at his candid and incisive best in critiquing 
itusing several important judgments, cases, andrelated 
issues and processes Among his observations, only 
eight are mentioned here To retain their flavour most 
ofthemare reproduced verbatim 
One, misuse of law 
The law against misusing courts to drag persons into vexatious 
litigation 1s just as clear But, like many other authors, I have 
had to watch helplessly as courts have thought fit to take cases 
onboard which, at least to a beleaguered author, seemed to be 
ofakindthat deserved to be rejected at the threshold (p 6) 
Two, god's mill 
The contempt petition came up, and was adjourned It came up 
again, and was adjournedagain This wentonandon Dunngthe 
year (1985) the case was adjourned seventy-erght times (p 20) 

The reference 1s in the context of Swami 
Agnivesh’s contempt petition against the non imple- 


mentation of a judgment by the Supreme Court pursu- 
ant to his efforts to liberate bonded labourers in the 
quarries around Delhi 

Three, judicial inaction 

Butitis also true that sometimes I have had to watch helplessly 
as the courts could not be persuaded to do what seemed clearly 
within their power, what seemed to be manifestly mandated by 
law (p 5) 

Four, verdicts unalloyed by contexts and facts 

A feature that strikes one as one sits listening to arguments in a 
court, as 1t does when one reads judgments, is that Judges con- 
sider each issue as an issue in itself — 150]аѓей from the context 
of soctety, often independently of the consequences that it 
requires little 1magination to see will follow from it. Further- 
more, different principles, different encapsulations of a prin- 
ciple tmpress themselves upon the judges on different 
occasions Іп judgment after judgment one comes across a 
determined effort to not let facts come in the way of the ver- 
dict Afterall, judgments are replete with perorations Itisnot 
that they adhere solely to matters legal discourses on social phi- 
losophy, on sociology, on India's history ~rather, the dominant 
versions of these — are commonplace Indeed, sometimes it 
seems that the particular case 1s the occasion that the judge has 
been waiting for to deliver himself of opinions on some sub- 
Ject solittle1ntheyudgmentturns on the oration (pp 239,252) 
Five, law in book v law inaction. 

While the courts often give sweeping directions — onesthat get 
bold headlines, ones that taise hope among citizens — they do 
not as often follow these up to see whether the executive has 
carried them out An important function of the courts 1s to pro- 
claim ideals before society, to stretch the executive so that ıt 
puts 1n the maximum possible effort But it should be equally 
evident that 1f rulings — or laws — are so far ahead of reality, or 
1f courts having decreed a remedy, do not follow up to ensure 
thatitis being adhered to they run the risk of compounding cym- 
cism—about courts, about laws, about the Rule of Law (р 15) 
Six, passing files 

The general tenor of rulings, and their tilt have helped create 
an environment in which it 1s safer to pass files around than to 
take a decision, in which itis prudent to go through the motions 
ofdoingthingsthanto actually do them (p 319) 

Seven, goodbye to merit 

The courts have helped drive merit completely out of govern- 
ance By straining so much in favour of ‘equality’, 'fairness', 
‘nondiscrimination’, courts as much as our politicians and 
intellectuals, have helped make mediocrity — indeed, non- 
performance-the norm (pp 140-41) 

Eight, judicial spins and jigsaws 

The judgments — for instance, those mandating equality, those 
striking down disciplinary proceedings because some ingredi- 
ent of natural justice has not been complied with fully —are not 
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being delivered 1n a vacuum They are being delivered in times 
when nghts mongering and grievance mongering have become 
the staples of public discourse They are being delivered at a 
time when public life 1s in the hands of a weak political class 
This combination has lethal consequences І do wonder 
whether judges today are even aware of what the cumulative 
effect of their progressive rulings (on Articles 14 and 21) has 
been on the functioning of the governmental apparatus — there 
1S just one word that describes it precisely paralysis Itis 
almost impossible to describe how palsied the structure has 
become Only when one 1s thrown into the process does one 
realize the state to which affairs have fallen (pp 239,319) 

Shourie's summing up of the principal features 
of the situation we face today that bear on law and the 
courts runs thus 
The state structure 1s marked by — that should perhaps be, 
‘marred by’ —kargozart, by the show of work, not work The 
entire structure, the routines it goes through have become pro- 
cess-oriented, results count for little So long as the prescribed 
motions have been gone through, so long as the notings on file 
are 1n order, no one even thinks of bringing anyone to book 
By пом withinthe governmental structure, in our legislatures, 
inthe judgments of our courts—mentt, efficiency, performance 
are so much at a discount as to be almost completely out of the 
reckoning Theconsequences of this are certain to be fatal what- 
ever the sphere of state activity that gets infectedbyit А5115 
the largest entity ın the country, as t$ involved in every aspect 
of the country’s life, as ıt 1s the largest employer, government 
is the largest litigant Among the largest block of cases in which 
government is involved are cases ın which it 1s arrayed against 
itsownemployees The primary responsibility for this state 
of affairs rests with a weak and 11]-informed political class, and 
with aplay-safe, nonexpert bureaucracy (pp 9-10) 

Though the bulk of the book is on the Judiciary, 
and one of the themes that runs through it 15 that the 
executive 1s as responsible as the courts for the state of 
affairs, that in many ways 115 the one that 1s primarily 
responsible for the present condition, the book also 
touches upon other institutions, especially the legisla- 
ture Shourie’s contextual observation (though sound- 
ing somewhat contradictory to the general tenor of the 
book) 15 this 
After all, a judge can only give directions and in regard to many 
of the gravest of problems these directions have to be given to the 
very institutions whose negligence has compounded the malady 
inthefirst place Themalaise often lies not nthe way the courts 
are applying oreven tn the way they are ‘interpreting’ the law, but 
inthe law that legislatures haveenacted (pp 399-400) 

Shourie makes it clear that his quartel 1s not with 
Judicial activism, but with the barnacles that have got 
attached to its hull 
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As the judiciary 1s a complex institution and not 
merely courts, judges and judgments, placing it in per- 
spective should mean critiquing the quality of the bar 
and the bench, judicial process, administrative set up, 
Judgments, interface between litrgants and lawyers, 
lawyers and judges, courts and politics, courts and cor- 
ruption and so on Such a critique would have added 
lustre to the book Nevertheless, the book 1s one of 
a kind, and a very valuable one to understand and 
prompt introspection about the Judiciary, judicial psy- 
che, judicial activism, the Judiciary's ever-expanding 
interface with the executive, and the chaotic prolifera- 
tion and prolongation of litigation While reading this 
book, 1t will be beneficial to the legal class, especially 
Judges to recall HL Mencken's observation that ‘A 
Judge 1s a law student who marks his own examination 
papers ' 


Р. Radhakrishnan 


DAUGHTERS OF THE EARTH: Women and 
Land in Uttar Pradesh by Smita Темагі Jassal 
Manohar, New Delhi, 2001 


WOMEN’S relationship to land 1s a critical area of 
debate ın gender studies, ın the development literature 
and for feminist politics 1n India. As the author points 
out, it has been a concern in women's studies for some 
time, though itis only in the last 15 years or sothat sys- 
tematic and detailed analyses focusing on the 1ssue of 
women and landed property have been undertaken It 
1s a debate wherein those on the same side of the gen- 
der or class fence have taken different strategic posi- 
tions Itrequiresusto confrontthe fundamentals of our 
understandings of social structures and the state, of 
class and caste exploitation, gender and women's 
oppression, of family intimacy and public policy, of 
history and tradition, of the politics of change and 
emancipation, of individual and collective strategies 
The theme running through the book 15 that of the 
relationship between various state formations and the 
construction of gendered subjects in terms of women's 
access to land and the valuation of their labour Jassal 
concludes with a statement of her general argument 
pertaining to women and land which provides the 
framework for ordering the set of essays she has 
brought together Women’s rights to own and access 
land 1s critical to their access of key productive 
resources and their empowerment in society and an 
understanding of the peasant world requires an exami- 
nation of this dimension However, the issue which she 


emphasises, through discussions of women and land 
1n various times and places, 1s that this generality only 
gains meaning through the recognition that women's 
relationship to land varies with class and caste and has 
changed with time This entails an acknowledgement 
of conflicting interests of different groups of women, 
simultaneous with their homogeneous exclusions 
Further, she argues for a strategic shift of focus from 
individualtocollective ownership 

Jassal makes and highlights a significant point 
the devaluation of women’s labour 15 coincident 
with, and supportive of, women’s exclusion from 
landed property The complexity of this point ıs under- 
mined by a somewhat naive assumption that render- 
ing the various classes of peasant women visible 
will ensure a revaluation of their labour Rather than 
examining contemporary interests and structures 
that maintain the devaluation and invisibility despite 
a plethora of studies, the author attempts to give it a 
historical basis This 1s a critical and problematic 
enterprise, to which unfortunately Jassal has not done 
Justice, either 1n the general review of the origins of 
women’s oppression or in the tracing of shifts ın the 
Indian context 

These ventures require a more detailed and even 
daring treatment and presentation of the literature, the 
archives, the debates, than she gives them Using 
anthropological evidence to trace a historical past 1s 
fraught with the risks of taking synchronic difference 
as diachronic process The anthropological and histori- 
cal literatures have to be deconstructed, shibboleths 
cast aside, terms clarified and statements about pro- 
cesses or gendered specificities documented 

Anexampleis the use of matriarchy and matriliny 
as virtual synonyms, which one does not expect from 
acontemporary anthropologist orsociologist Norcan 
we assume a literal reflection of social relationships 
in cosmology, such that the mere presence of female 
deities point to a matriarchal past, particularly after the 
work of anthropologists such as Douglas, Sanday and 
Hershman, as well as Leacock’s warning against 
applying contemporary understandings of power to the 
past Iamnota historian, but I still feel uncomfortable 
with the jumps from the late-Vedic times to the early 
medieval and thence to sanskritisation processes par- 
ticular to the early 20th century Undoubtedly the lat- 
ter 1s significant 1n understanding the caste reform 
movements she describes and the contemporary pro- 
cesses of the devaluation of peasant and women's 
labour, more so than speculation as to the origins ofthe 
‘loss’ of women's land rights In fact a greater focus 


and elaboration of these links would have enriched 
Jassal'soverall argument 

Wearenotgirvenanexplanationas to why the shift 
from communal to privatised and fragmented rights 
should work against women and not men? Jassal tells 
us that the historical literature posits a connection bet- 
ween the emergence of the shudra varna and the under- 
valuation of labour, but does not elaborate on it or the 
whys and hows ofthe extension of this logic to include 
the labour of all women, which she suggests 15 easily 
done A possible intermediate process that Jassal could 
have highlighted 1s the prestige attached to economic 
independence and thence the devaluation of working for 
others as synchronic with or prior to the devaluation of 
labour itself Especially for women, the association of 
their productive and reproductive labours and the social 
necessity 1n caste society to control the latter through 
exclusivity and devaluation could in itself have meant 
processes linked to one affecting the other 

In another example, Jassal suggests that while 
land was merely a piece of property for men, for women 
it was tied to notions of identity, belongingness, secu- 
rity and status In my own fieldwork in Rajasthan, I did 
not find such gendered difference 1n the meanings 
attached to land, even while the specifics of these 
notions were not necessarily identical 

In the more detailed and thorough analyses of 
Awadh through the colonial period, focusing on the dif- 
ferent classes of peasant and rural society, Jassal draws 
out for us the differential and changing relationship of 
women to land and resources and products thereof 
Through the Talugdari Succession Act of 1869 and a 
stricter form of patrilineal primogeniture, the colonial 
state undermined the few advantages taluqdari women 
held under personal and customary law 1n terms of 
inheritance and control of land. Through continuing 
differentials on revenue/rents paid by various castes, 
which at the same time undermined the security of 
khudkashttenure held by middle and lower castes, and 
through injunctions on khudkasht households not to 
employ wage labour, not only was there a tacit accept- 
anceandendorsement ofthe domestic confinement of 
women among Rajputs and Brahmins as against that 
among khudkashttenants, the field labour of women and 
men ofthe latter households and their productivity were 
made availableto the state and the landed elite 

Many scholars have suggested a political ration- 
ale for the Raj to refrain from interference in the cus- 
toms and usages of the people Jassal suggests an 
economic rationale for the British colonial state to 
maintain customary differences between various castes 
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and demonstrates the centrality of the utilisation of 
women's labourin the differentiation between classes 
One wishes that she had drawn the gendered implica- 
tions of her analyses further, such as her discussion of 
residence as crucial in the differentiation of peasants 


Surely this links women's lack of rights 1n land and Themes in Indian History 


patri-virilocal marriage. Orthat she had given us more 
of the specific cases of the impact on women of the 


changes in land and inheritance law and marriage | The essays in this important new volume place 


norms whichenrich this chapter 

Incontinuing her discussion on the varied ımplı- 
cations of state formations for women's access to con- 
trol over land, Jassal contrasts the Mughal, Peshwa and 
colonial states which, with their respective class and 
caste priorities, gave land rights to a limited set of elite 
women or created extreme dependency amongsteven 
them or by furthering landlessness inthe name of *pub- . 
lic purpose’ increased the pauperisation and powerless- 
ness of women of the disappropriated groups 

The last 1s a story which continues to the present. 
day with the post-independence Indian state She 
underlines the position that women's land rights in con- 
temporary India have to be examined in the context of 
class differentiation, persistent landlessness and the 






ш a polity where the rhetoric of a commitment to par- 
ticipatory democracy should imply a protection of peo- 
ples’ rights to livelihood Jassal introduces into her 
discussion narratives of kol and chamar women and 
men who were supposed beneficiaries of land redis- 
tribution programmes 1n Bundelkhand Her material 
brings to mind Herring's discussion of the 'embedded 
bureaucracy’ and the inability of ‘ordinary administra- ' 
tion’ to ensure radical reform, suggesting also that ıt 1s 
not a monolithic entity as officials collude, attempt to 
stand up to, or are threatened by landlords Women’s 
struggles in the midst of all odds, to support their fami- 
lies, to demand their rights 1s simultaneously a story 
of despair and hope : 
Jassal'sfinal conclusion, which she puts forward 
їп her introduction, 1s that the answer lies in the search 
for pragmatic solutions such as joint and collective 
farming and pattas She expresses the hope that it 1s 
through such mobilisation of women that non- 
state-centric processes of ensuring women’s liveli- 
hood, dignity and empowerment can be sustained In 
conclusion one can only wish that she had integrated 
into her analysis the experrence of such attempts 
andtheirrelationship to state structures 


Rajni Palriwala 
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Comment 


Who is encroaching on whose land? 


UNKNOWN to the country at large, the Supreme 
Court has been hearing a case (Writ Petition 202 of 
1995, TN Godavarman Thirumulpad vs Union of 
India) for the last seven years This started off as a PIL 
by TN Godavarman, an ex-estate owner 1n Gudalur, 
Tamil Nadu, against illicit felling of timber from for- 
ests nurtured by his family for generations which have 
since been taken over by the government The Supreme 
Court extended the sweep of the petition to forests ın 
every nook and corner of the country, ordering felling 
bans excepting in accordance with ‘Working Plans’ 

prepared by state forest departments The meaning of 
‘forest’ 15 to be as per dictionary definition irrespec- 
tive of ownership and court orders are to apply to all 
lands entered in any governmentrecordas ‘forest’ The 
топу of this judicial environmental activism has been 
afurthercentralisation of power over the country’s for- 
est lands 1n the hands of the same bureaucracy against 
whose mismanagement the original PIL was filed 

This has seriously impacted millions of forest dwell- 
ers' customary as well as legal rights to forest lands 
and resources for their very survival One indication 
of the importance of forest lands in people's lives 1s 
the fact that 800 raterlocutory applications (IAs) have 


been filed ın the case, ranging from the North East to 
the Andamans to Madhya Pradesh 

The most threatening development for impover- 
ished tribal and other forest dwellers in the ongoing 
court proceedings 1s the recent emphasis on evicting 
all *encroachers' from forest lands On 23 11 01, the 
Solicitor General and Amicus Curiae in the case, Harish 
Salve filed IA 703 in the Godavarman case regarding 
encroachments On 18 02 02, the SC directed the 
Chief Secretaries of Orissa, West Bengal, Karnataka, 
Tamil Nadu, Assam, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Chattisgarh and Kerala to file a reply to this IA in 
relation to the steps required to be taken by them to 
prevent further encroachment of forest land and to 
indicate the steps already taken to clear earlier 
encroachments 

Althoughno eviction orders have yet been issued 
by the SC in IA 703, the Ministry of Environment and 
Forests (MoEF) used the above references ın the court 
proceedings to issue a directive to all states/Union Ter- 
ritories on 3 May 2002, to summarily evict ‘all illegal 
encroachment of forestlands’ before 30 September 
2002 This order totally ignores a framework for reso- 
lution of disputes related to forest land between tribal 
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people and the state which had been worked out in 1991 
by the Union government based on the recommenda- 
tions of the then Commissioner, Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, but remains unimplemented A set 
of six circulars were 1ssued on 18 September 1990, in 
this respect ! The current directive of the MoEF only 
refers to one of these circulars dealing with encroach- 
ments on forest land but 1gnores the other circulars 
on crucial issues such as ‘Review of disputed claims 
over forest land arising out of forest settlement’? and 
‘Disputes regarding pattas/leases/grants involving for- 
est land’, which haveaconsiderable bearing on decid- 
ing whatreally constitutes an ‘encroachment’ and what 
does not Inthe absence of implementation of the pro- 
cess outlined ın these guidelines, the current order of 
the MoEF її implemented would mean that lakhs 
of tribals/adivasis and other forest dependent com- 
munities would be displaced threatening their very 
existence 

Further, by a notification dated 3 June 2002, a 
Central Empowered Committee has been constituted 
under orders of the Supreme Court This committee, 
consisting of three officials from the MoEF and two 
non-government wildlife conservationists (the crite- 
ria for selecting the members who are to have a five 
year tenure are unclear), has submitted its recommen- 
dations endorsing the MoEF circular requiring the 
removal of all post-1980 ‘encroachments’ from forests 
within a short time span These continue to 1gnore the 
unresolved issues of unsettled/disputed claim over for- 
est land mentioned above If accepted, these recom- 


І Circular No 13-1/90-FP of Government of India, Ministry of 
Environment & Forests, Department of Environment, Forests & 
Wildlife dated 18 9 90 addressed to the Secretaries of Forest 
Departments of all states/Union Territories The six circulars 
under this were 


FP (1) Review of encroachments on forest land 

FP (2) Review of disputed claims over forest land arising out of 
forest settlement 

FP (3) Disputes regarding pattas/leases/grants involving forest 
land 

FP (4) Elimination of intermediaries and payment of fair wages to 
the labourers on forestry works 

FP (5) Conversion of forest villages into revenue villages and 
settlement of other old habitations 

FP (6) Payment of compensation for loss of lıfe and property due 
to predation/ depradation by wild animals 


2 ‘Forest settlement’ refers to the ‘settlement of rights’ process 
followed by the government when it acquired forest land and 
notified them under various categories The process involves con- 
ducting an inquiry into the rights (habitation, agriculture, use of 
forest resources etc) exercised by people in or over the forest 
being notified and documenting them For certain categories of 
forests the process also involved extinguishing these rights after 
giving compensation 
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mendations will become orders of the court inviting 
contempt of court proceedings for non-compliance 
The states have been given time till the next hearing 
on October 22 to raise objections to these recommen- 
dations A lack of response from any state/UT will be 
taken as acceptance of the Empowered Committee’s 
recommendations by them 

Implementation of the CEC recommendations 
will have drastic consequences for an estimated 1 5 
million already marginalised and impoverished adivasi 
households in the country The majority of them lack 
legal land titles due to deficiencies in the survey and 
settlement operations by both Forest and Revenue 
Departments atthe time their lands were declared state 
property Reports from Maharashtra suggest that evic- 
tions in the state have already started, although they 
violate the MoEF's own earlier circulars of 1990 based 
on observations of the Commissioner, SCs and STs, 
examined by a Committee of Secretaries and approved 
by the Cabinet 
Issues of concern — The definition of ‘forests’ and 
'encroachment' The court 1s proceeding on the 
assumption that all lands notified as state-owned for- 
ests, entered 1n any government record as forests, 
*deemed' forests, 1ncluding unclassed forests (a term 
which does not find any mention in the Indian Forest 
Act) or even areas included in estimates of ‘forest 
cover’ by the Forest Survey of India based on satellite 
imagery, need to be protected and managed only by 
government forest departments/corporations in 
accordance with ‘scientific’ ‘working’ plans The con- 
tradictions in this approach become evident from the 
fact that the Forest Survey of India includes all fallow 
lands under shifting cultivation in the eastern and north 
eastern states ın 1ts estimates of ‘forest cover’ Conse- 
quently, these have all been brought under the ambit 
of the court’s judgement 

This 1s a grossly erroneous depiction of land use 
as these lands are not forest but cultivated lands, albeit 
under rotational rather than settled cultivation Itneeds 
to be noted that the FAO does not include shifting cul- 
tivation lands in its assessments of forest cover in dif- 
ferent countries, categorizing them as forest fallows 
instead Shifting cultivation is an integral component 
of the lives, livelihoods and social organisation of 
tribal and indigenous communities and the rich cultural 
diversity and indigenous biodiversity knowledge 
associated with it Transferring control over the man- 
agement of these communal lands to forest depart- 
ments 1n the North East represents a major violation 
of the rights enjoyed by indigenous communities in the 
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region under Schedule VI of the Constitution In other 
states, shifting cultivation lands have been declared 
reserve or protected forests, often treating the original 
cultivators as forest ‘encroachers’ 

In many otherstates, large areas of erstwhile com- 
mon lands, including village grazing lands, commu- 
nity forests, natural grasslands and alpine pastures, 
have been declared state owned forests through blan- 
ketnotifications While many of these never were natu- 
ral ‘forests’ because of which their legal classification 
neither reflects their functional or ecological status, 
confusion has been confounded due to declarations of 
state ownership not having been followed up by clear 
demarcation on the ground after legally required sur- 
veys and settlement of existing rights Land records in 
МР, forexample, are in adismal condition and the land 
rights of the majority of Orissa’s seven million adivasis 
living in hilly areas, ın all categories of forest and 
revenue lands, are yet to be settled The enactment of 
the Forest Conservation Act in 1980 has greatly com- 
plicated the process of settling tribal rights 

When the government itself has failed to demar- 
cate the boundaries of state owned forests on the ground 
after proper settlement of existing rights for decades, 
it 1s a travesty of justice to label forest dwellers and 
cultivators of such lands ‘encroachers’ due to their 
inability to produce ‘a first offence report under a for- 
est act’ pre-dating the FCA, 1980 The recommenda- 
tion to evict all those unable to produce such ‘first 
offense’ reports flies in the face of the framework for 
resolving conflicts concerning forest lands prepared 
by the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes in 1991 3 

The contention here is notthat encroachment on 
forest lands by powerful vested interests 1s not a seri- 
ous issue, 115, and must be dealt with But the real for- 
est destroyers are dishonest politicians, land mafias, 
industrial and urban encroachers, and of course ‘legal- 
ised’ destroyers in the name of development projects 
and mining To label adivasi communities that have tra- 
ditionally and customarily cultivated lands but do not 
have the title deeds to prove this as ‘encroachers’, and 
to club them in the same category as powerful vested 
interests who have indeed eaten up our forests, 1s an 
unjust and cruel step to take The court must be made 
aware of the distinction between these categories 

Tribal rights, livelihoods and governance The 
Constitution of India provides specific protection to 


3 ‘Resolution of Conflicts concerning forest lands — adoption of a 
frame by Government of India’, Dr B D Sharma, Commissioner, 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, New Delhi, January 1991 


tribal rights over their customary resources as well 
as their self-governing 1nstitutions, particularly in 
Schedule V and Schedule VIareas There are special 
constitutional authorities vested with the responsibi- 
hty of enforcing these provisions under the oversight 
of the President of India The National Forest Policy, 
1988, itself has a separate section on ‘Tribal people 
and forests” which states that ‘having regard to the 
symbiotic relationship between the tribal people and 
forests, a primary task of all agencies responsible for 
forest management, including the forest development 
corporations should be to associate the tribal people 
closely mthe protection, regeneration and development 
of forests as well as to provide gainful employment to 
people living in and around the forest ’ The section on 
‘rights and concessions’ has focused on ‘full protection’ 
of the nghts of tribals The Government of India 1s also 
a signatory to the Convention on Biological Diversity 
which requires the protection of indigenous knowledge 
and rights of indigenous communities 

Remarkably, the Supreme Court has overlooked 
all these dimensions with its environmental activism 
governed by a vision of ‘forests’ existing in isolation 
and out of context The court's definition of ‘forest’ 
itself, and the assumption that forests are best managed 
by state bureaucracies, 1s highly problematic given 
the long history of forest degradation under state con- 
trol and serious conflicts with forest dwelling tribal 
and other communities due to their being denied cus- 
tomary access to forest resources for survival It does 
not seem to have been brought to the notice of the court 
that 1n states like Orissa and Jharkhand, villagers on 
their own initiative are regenerating and protecting 
their forests, often from corrupt forest officials and 
timber mafias, ın several thousand villages The MoEF 
itself boasts of the success of its JEM programme in 
partnership with local villagers and most MoEF offi- 
cial documents, including its report prepared for the 
recently held World Summit on Sustainable Develop- 
ment eulogises people’s empowerment and commu- 
nity forest management 

The court orders and CEC recommendations 
also fly in the face of decentralization of governance 
mandated by the 73rd constitutional amendment, 
and in particular the Provisions of the Extension of 
Panchayats to Scheduled Areas Act, 1996 (PESA) 
which empowers gram sabhas in Schedule V areas to 
manage their community resources 1n accordance 
with their traditions and customs The court’s touch- 
ing faith ın ‘scientific’ forest management by forest 
departments ın accordance with ‘working’ plans pre- 
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pared by them 1s ш total contravention to the spirit of 
PESA as well as the 1988 forest policy which requires 
that forests be managed for ecological and livelihood 
functions and not be ‘worked’ for generating revenue 

This 1s indeed ironical, for ecological experts 
have since long shown how ‘scientific’ forestry 1s 
ecologically damaging, unsustainable and destructive 
of biodiversity Ninety per cent of the country’s natu- 
ral grassland ecosystems, for example, have been 
destroyed either due to being treated as ‘blanks’ need- 
ing ‘afforestation’ by forest departments or as ‘waste- 
lands’ available for other uses by revenue departments 
The constitutionally protected community rights to 
self governance ın accordance with their traditions 
and customs in Schedule V and VI areas do not find 
even acursory mention in any of the court's delibera- 
tions or the CEC's recommendations for evicting all 
encroachers 

On the contrary, the Empowered Committee 
and the Ministry of Environment and Forests appear 
to be targeting poor tribal families who are power- 
less to resist In a completely one-sided manner, the 
Empowered Committee attributes encroachment to 
among other things, ‘misuse of the SC/ST Atrocities 
Act, and the failure to provide forest officers on anti- 
encroachment drives with a strong police contingent 
and magistrate (necessary 1f firing 1s to be ordered) ' 
Both these suggest the main target are tribals and dalits 

The composition of the central empowered 
committee Many of the above thrusts seem to be an 
outcome of the membership of the Empowered Com- 
mittee set up by the court consisting entirely of wild- 
life conservationists who have traditionally prioritized 
wildlife over people, and officers of the Ministry of 
Environmentand Forests, with their strong inclination 
to enlarge the territory under forest department con- 
trol There 1s no representative of tribal people, the 
Ministry of Tribal Affairs or the Constitutional Autho- 
rity of the Commissioner, Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes The committee 1s empowered to make 
recommendations to the court on any of the interlocu- 
tory applications and also to monitor the orders passed 
by the court : 

InInterlocutory Application 703 of 2001 filed by 
Harish Salve, the committee 1nvited representatives 
from the forest and revenue departments of the con- 
cerned eight states Only the Chief Secretary of 
Andamans and Nicobarturned up Forthe other seven 
states (Orissa, West Bengal, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, 
Assam, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Chhattisgarh 
and Kerala), the forest departments were the sole voice 
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No tribal representatives were invited. Inevitably, the 
end product 1s a set of draconian recommendations 
that reflect only an authoritarian forester’s viewpoint 
If the Supreme Court accepts the Empowered Com- 
mittee's recommendations on forest evictions, this 
will amount to an ex-parte injunction against tribal 
communities all over India on a matter that centrally 
affects their lives and livelihoods without even giving 
them an opportunity to be heard 

There 1s anurgent need to balance the CEC’s mem- 
bership with an equally strong orientation towards 
equity, social justice and the democratic rights of adivasi 
and other forest dwelling communities The damaging 
conflicts generated by the existing exclusionary app- 
roach to protected area management are well known 
The CEC recommendations imply extending the same 
approach to all ‘forest’ lands of the country represent- 
ing almost one fourth of its total geographical area 

What few people realize 1s that the forest depart- 
mentis the single largest landlord controlling about 22 
per cent of the country’s land area While the popular 
impression that has been created 1s that large tracts of 
forest land are being lost to encroachment and being 
diverted to other uses, the truth 1s that land under the 
forest department’s control increased by 26 million 
hectares between 1951 and 1988 (from 41 million hec- 
tares to 67 million hectares) compared to the land 
under agriculture increasing by 24 million hectares dur- 
ing the same period Both these land use categories 
expanded at the cost of the common lands used by 
rural communities for supporting a wide diversity of 
livelihood systems of the landless, small and marginal 
farmers and pastoralists 

The quality offorestcoveron government owned 
‘forest’ land 1s of course another matter, and for that 
the forest departments have as much themselves to 
blame, with their history of management for ‘sustained 
yield of timber’ resulting in the substitution of natural 
forests by fast growing industrial plantations and com- 
mercial fellings Between 1951 and 1979, the forest 
departments themselves raised industrial plantations 
by clear felling ‘economically less important forests’ 
over 3 33 million ha(FSI, 2000) The cumulative area 
of forest plantations raised by forest departments from 
1951 to 1999 1s 31 2 million ha (FSI, 2000) Had these 
survived, the country’s forest cover would not have 
been in the dismal condition that it 15 today 

Fortunately, The Chairman, SC/ST Commission, 
the Ministry of Tribal Affairs and several other civil 
society organisations have woken up to the 1mplica- 
tions of the ongoing court proceedings and are plan- 


ning interventions to make the court realize the unbal- 
anced approach ıt has been pursuing No evictions of 
any forest dwellers should be initiated till unsettled and 
disputed claims have been dealt with through a trans- 
parent and democratic process and the court should 
restore decentralized decision making to legitimate 
authorities in different states instead of centralizing 
such powers 1n a handful of arbitrarily selected forest 
officers and conservationists Similarly, instead of 
enabling state forest departments to become still larger 
(oppressive) landlords, the court needs to give equal 
attention to implementation of the Constitutional 
mandate for decentralization of governance by promot- 
ing devolution of forest management authority to 
self-governing gram sabhas on principles of socio- 
economic equity and ecological sustainability 


Madhu Sarin 


Kashmir: rough weather ahead 


POWER No we are not talking about purchasing 
power from Enron at an outrageous rate of Rs 2 80 from 
its Dabhol power plant in Maharashtra, but the impasse 
over who will eventually wrest the ‘power reigns’ ın 
the state of Jammu and Kashmir The stand-off, con- 
trary to expectations, has shown no signs of ending 
However, itis imperative to understand that neither the 
Congress nor the People's Democratic Party (PDP) are 
in a position to form a government without the other, 
that 1s 1f the two parties are sincere about providing a 
‘lasting and durable’ government It1s a matter of time 
before these two parties sort out their differences and 
forma governmentin the state 

Asand when the ‘PDP-Congress’ combine takes 
over the mantle of governance in the state of J&K, fede- 
ral democracy in India will be put to an ultimate test in 
akeen contest between the newly elected government 
in Srinagar and the BJP-led coalition at the Centre The 
points of discord will be more than one, given the 
position of the combine, which many believe 1s dia- 
metrically opposite to the official ‘Kashmir policy’ of 
New Delhi Not only that, there 1s also a deep divide 
between the Congress and the PDP, and it 1s 1mpera- 
tive that the duo evolves acommon policy ‘framework’ 
given the ideological and political fissures between 
the two parties 

The PDP is a derivative ofthe mainstream party, 
the Indian National Congress, and for many years Mufti 
Sayeed was perceived as the mainstay of that party in 


the Valley However, given his political ideology 
after disengaging from the Congress, Muft1’s party 1s 
regarded in Indian political and diplomatic circles 
with unease for its pro-Hurryat leanings Among other 
issues, 1ts description of the Kashmur problem as an 
‘international dispute’ may become the major stumbling 
block in relations with New Delhi Contrary to New 
Delhi's position, ıt favours immediate resumption of 
the ‘dialogue process’ with Pakistan and the separatists, 
and disbandment of the controversial Special Opera- 
tion Group (SOG) set up to fight militancy ın the state 

The Centre-state relationship has been of para- 
mount importance for the ruling elite in J&K, particu- 
larly when it comes to the regime completing its full 
tenure The National Conference, the historical politi- 
cal party of Kashmir, has never successfully governed 
the state when at loggerheads with New Delhi In the 
context of Centre-state relations, two historical agree- 
ments were put into place to evolve a mechanism to 
ensure smooth functioning the Delhi Agreement of 
24 July 1952, and the Kashmir Accord of 13 Novem- 
ber 1974, and in both cases it was the Congress gov- 
ernment at the Centre which signed these accords 
with the representatives of J&K The Farooq Abdullah 
government, through its ‘autonomy resolution’ tried 
to undo the Delhi Agreement, but the Indian cabinet 
rejected the proposal 

The greatest triumph for Farooq Abdullah was 
his ability to complete his full-term in power, but to 
make it possible, he wentinto such an overdrive to lend 
an olive branch to New Delhi that he did not even press 
hard on the autonomy resolution In return, he was 
rewarded with an unflinching prop up, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that J&K was in a state of anarchy, prob- 
ably a fit case for the imposition of President’s rule 
under Article 356 What was Abdullah seniors’ great- 
est triumph, eventually contributed to his defeat in 
the recent elections 

The BJP as a party has had its share of setbacks 
inthe elections, but with the Congress now taking over 
the mantle of governance from the National Confer- 
ence, critics of the NDA governmentat the Centre point 
out that the BJP has acquired a vital weapon to check- 
mate the main opposition party, the Congress, facili- 
tating its full term in office ın return for its support to 
the Congress-PDP government However, should the 
need arise 1n the event of the coalition combine (Con- 
gress-PDP) engaging ın practices wherein they lend 
an olive branch to Pakistan or to the separatists — not 
in line with the official policy of New Delhi – the situ- 
ation may assume turbulent dimensions The Congress 
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being from the mainstream of the Indian polity may 
also act as a deterrent to counter the covert and overt 
manoeuvres ofthe PDP, should the need arise 

The history of coalition politics 1s not new for 
the Congress party 1n the state It had 1n the past sup- 
ported Sheikh Abdullah when he took overas the Chief 
Minister in February 1975 However, two years later, 
it withdrew support to the Sheikh government Subse- 
quently, except for a brief period when the Janata 
Party government was in place in Delhi, the relations 
betweenthetwo (New Delhi-Srinagar) have remained 
at alow ebb The Rajiv Gandhi-Farooq Abdullah 
Accord of 1986 paved the way for government forma- 
tion in March 1987 However, that accord, made by the 
Congress to revive its sagging fortunes in the state, 1s 
seen by many as contributing to its poor performance 
in the subsequent elections 

The demand for decentralisation and devolution 
of more powers to J&K 1s going to gain momentum 
in the coming days with the PDP-Congress combine 
evolving a common minimum programme prior to 
entering into negotiations with New Delhi The combine 
has also to undertake the complete revamp ofthe politi- 
caland administrative machinery which had collapsed, 
characterizing joblessness, poverty, insensitivity, negl- 
gence, indifference, and soon However, what has gene- 
rated most interest ın the politico-diplomatic circles 1s 
the stand Congress will take on the 1ssue of devolution 
of more powers to the state and, whether in doing so, it 
will undo or undermine the ‘Delhi Agreement’ of 1952 
andthe *KashmirAccord' of 1974, both signed whenthe 
Congress government was atthe helm ın New Delhi 

The fact that the coalition has to take into account 
the aspirations of the independents and smaller parties 
like the CPI (M), Panther’s Party and others may, ın 
all likelihood, compound the problems, given that they 
come from diverse backgrounds Much depends even- 
tually on the composition of this ‘third front’ within the 
coalition government The will and commitment of the 
combine will also be tested to the hilt in negotiating 
the demand fordevolution, something the BJP will not 
giveintoeasily 

Kashmirir, as all know, has not been handled pro- 
perly and Delhi has repeatedly gone wrong in the past 
It is essential that the Centre takes a more conciliatory 
approach towards the new regime in J&K, and provide 
it with all necessary support to bring peace to the 
violence-ravaged valley — even if this involves a few 
concessions here and there 


Romeet K. Watt 
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WHERE clearly is no escape from the theatre of the 
absurd. Ever since Murli Manohar Joshi assumed 
he stewardship of the HRD Ministry charges of 
affronisation have sullied the academic atmosphere. 
Andnowhere is the discord sharper than in the domain 
of historical research and textbooks. 

The early salvos were directed at the function- 
ing of the ICHR. Its Board was reconstituted and 
;he prestigious ‘Towards Freedom’ project under 
the coordinatorship of the late Professor S. Gopal 
scrapped. Around the same time, Arun Shourie, then 
not a minister, came out with a ‘blistering’ expose of 
the corruption and cronyism marking the institution — 
the charge being that Marxist fellow travellers had 
captured the Council and manipulated historical 
imagination and records to foreground their own role 
while denigrating Hindu nationalist contributions. 

The goings-on in the higher academe, however, 
do not move many. The real terrain of struggle is the 
school texts for it is these which mould the minds of 
future generations. Little surprise that texts on ancient, 
medieval and modern India, prepared by some of the 
country’s most eminent historians and in use for well 
over two decades, were dropped. The NCERT, the 
national body mandated to evolve school curricula 
and advise on pedagogic matters took the cue and ini- 
tiated the process of preparing new texts. 

It has never been, and cannot be, anyone’s case 
that textbooks, no matter how good, are sacrosanct. 
Few remember that these books were episodically 
revised, but through a formal process involving the 
authors and after taking cognizance of criticisms and 
suggestions by school teachers. This time around the 
NCERT shrouded the exercise in secrecy, even keep- 
ing the identity of the proposed authors hidden, as if 
the matter involved national security. 

Simultaneously, the Council released a revised 
national curriculum for school education, allegedly 
loading it with its newly discovered love for value and 
religious instruction. Worse, despite education being 
a concurrent subject, the Central Advisory Board of 
Education (CABE), a non-statutory body comprising 
not only the Central and state ministers and officials 
butindependent experts, was not consulted. The stage 
was set for confrontation with non-BJP, non-NDA 
regimes up in arms against perceived distortions. 

The matter was even taken up to the Supreme 
Court with a stay being granted on the introduction of 






hew texts and curricula. For months, neither students 
nor teachers were in the know as to what books they 
work with and study. A couple of months back the 


Supreme Court dismissed the petitionchallengingthe — 


legality of the NCERT decision and vacated the tay 


on the introduction of the new texts, a move thatthe — 


current dispensation has hailed as a great victory. 


Now, as the revised texts hit the market, сот- 
plaints about shoddy research and factually incorrect. 


information are rife, forcing the NCERT leadership on 
the back foot. What has further complicated the already 
murky scenario is the decision by non NDA regimes 
and parties to instruct their administrations to ignore 
the NCERT textbooks and not introduce them in 
schools under their control. 

Itis insufficiently appreciated that NCERT books 
are used as textbooks only in schools affiliated to the 
CBSE. In numbers, these account for less than five 
percent of the secondary and higher secondary schools. 
Further, these texts are only recommendatory, not 
mandatory. In theory, schools have freedom to decide 
onthe books they will use. 

The real nub of the problem lies in the associa- 
tion between the CBSE, the body responsible for 
conducting the examinations and the NCERT, respon- 
sible for designing curricula and preparing textbooks. 
It is because question setting and correction depend 
so heavily, if not exclusively, on NCERT texts and 
because the CBSE is the most ‘valued’ Board, that 
this issue has assumed importance. 

The PIL in the Supreme Court had argued that the 
neglect of the CABE was unconstitutional and that an 
infusion of religious-value education would undermine 
the country’s secular character. Both contentions are 
debatable, and in any case have been turned down by 
the court. Unfortunately our educational activists have 
not focused adequate attention on the working of the 
CBSE and the need to revise our mindless system of 
examination and evaluation. 

Equally, what is needed is a proliferation of new 
texts, both better researched and written and more child 
friendly, so that school administrations can choose not 
to be captive to the NCERT texts. Setting up aconfron- 
tation between ‘secular’ and ‘communal’ regimes will 
do little to rescue our school children from the soul cor- 
roding education they are currently subjected to. 


Harsh Sethi 
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ALLVILLAGES COVERED UNDER E-GOVERNMENT IN M.P. 


Information about village resources, facilities and 
grievances available on-line 






All the villages in Madhya Pradesh have been covered under e-government.A website Gramsampark 
has been developed after preparing a database of available resources, basic amenities, beneficiaries of 
government programmes and public grievances in all the 5| thousand villages of the state. Any information 
in this regard can be obtained by accessing the website www.mp.nic.in/gramsampark/. Madhya Pradesh is 
the first state in the country to make public the information about facilities, shortcomings and public 
grievances in every village in a transparent manner, thereby making the system more accountable to the 
people. 

The website has three sections — gram paridrashya (village scenario),samasya nivaran (grievance redressal) 











and gram prahari (village sentinel). The village scenario section contains information about resources 
available in all the populated villages while the grievance redressal section provides information about 
basic facilities and the status of implementation of the government programmes directly bearing on the 
common people. The facility of lodging complaints has also been provided to the people under this. The 
district collectors have been made responsible for redressal of complaints. In the village sentinel section, 
the compiled information has been displayed in a comparative and analytical manner. 

In order to ensure basic amenities in villages, an 1! -роіпс monitoring system has been put in placed 
under which village-wise monitoring of the programmes is done every month. The state government 
has decided to cover four more programmes under this monitoring system. These are untouchability : 
eradication, Mahila Padhna Badhna, Pani Roko and Sanitation Campaign. These would now be monitored 
every month.Thus, from October onward, 15 programmes would be monitored. 

The first point in the |5-point programme is to ensure proper functioning of hand pumps in villages and 
in case any hand pump goes out of order, it is repaired within a week.The second point is to ensure repair of 

















a defective transformer within a week.The third point is to ensure regular teaching, distribution of mid-day 
meals and regular payment of salaries to the Gurujis and Shiksha Karmis in schools. The other points 
pertain to health facilities, regular opening of fair price shops under public distribution system, availability 
of essential commodities at these shops, proper functioning of anganwadi centres, distribution of 
nutritious food, relief to people of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, regular disbursement of 
scholarships to students, disposal of undisputed cases of mutation and partition within three months, 
possession of patta holders on the lands allotted to them, regular payment of old age and social security 
pension, veterinary facilities, availability of farm inputs to farmers, etc. 

A nodal officer has been appointed in every village, who compiles the information about all these 
programmes every month and the information is computerized at block level. Further, the information is 
compiled at district level and sent to the state government. The compiled information and redressal of 
public grievances are reviewed at block, district and state levels. Anybody can access this information 
















from the computerized information management system and ask questions from the concerned persons. 
The Chief Minister, Shri Digvijay Singh has given top priority to bring transparency in governance. To 
achieve this, a well-defined strategy has been implemented to concretize the concept of e-government 
and to make the best use of Information Technology in the interest of the people. The Chief Minister, 
Shri Singh has initiated the process of annual Gram Sampark Abhiyan for spot assessment of the impact of 
government schemes and programmes. The Chief Minister himself makes surprise visits to villages with 
the Chief Secretary to get first hand information in this regard. Teams of government officials visit all the 
villages during the weeklong Abhiyan. So far six Gram Sampark Abhiyans have been conducted in the state. 
It is only due to the keen interest of common people and their participation in the Gram Sampark 
Abhiyan that the information is now available on the web site. 
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TEP INTO WATERCOLOURS BY GOD. 


Kumarakom, the heart of backwater country. 


In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters 
meander. Lilies bloom. Lotuses smile. Children play. 
Coir-women sing. Butterflies dance. Fishes plop. 
Birds dive. Elephants bathe. The wind whispers. 
Paddy fields prance. Bullock carts jingle. Ducks glide. 


il. .A 1 А ; 
Boats sail. Life flows. And suddenly, you're a poet. God's Own Country 


To holiday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one of the ten paradises of the world, write to Kerala Tourism, Park View, Trivandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, India. Email: deptour@vsni.com Toll free infoline: 1-600-444-747 Fax: ++91-471-322279 www.keralatourism.org 
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WE KNOW INDIA BEST 


Al зач VRISTE 
Your home in the sky Indian Airlines 
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CARING TODAY 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 





LL. children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. For you, 
your family and the environment 
Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it one of 


India's most environment-friendly motorcycles 


X2/9162/HHAueÁAupeeyw 


Little wonder, then, that today over three million proud Hero Honda owners are making 





an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a brighter and a pollution-free 


tomorrow for the future generation 


Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care 


HERO 
HOND. 


Leading the way 
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SYMBOLS THAT ADD VALUE TO INDIA. 


WwW WILLS 


LIFESTYLE 


BHADRACHALAM 
iTC-WELCOMGROUP PAPERBOARDS 


eo 


е 


ITC believes that its aspiration to create enduring value for the nation” 


provides the motive force to sustain growing value for the shareholder. 


ZI X 


ITC Limited 


Enduring Value 
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Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 
What do you see fifteen years 
from now ? The caring eyes 


This is 9 year old Julie. of a field nurse or the blank eyes 


; . j of a prostitute The truth is, 
She S going to grow up to either be it could be either, and it depends 

2 on you. Through Nanhi Kali, 
a social worker or a sex worker. 


you can become the foster parent 


And you're going to decide which. of a little girl like Julie. By giving 


Rs. 100 a month towards her 
ре PRÉS education. Your 'daughter' will be 
put into school and in fact, you 
will receive cegular reports about 
her progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of the most reputed industrial 
families in India. A trust that's 
been working since 1953 to 
promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with the help of 
people like you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 
thousands of such underprivileged 
little girls. So please, 
look into Julie's eyes and 


make up your mind, now. 


Nant kali’? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
2 Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Created by Contract for a cause Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 








Yes. | would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Julie. @ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education Trust for 


one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, | would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for 
€ Anonymity of donor is assured. е All donations are exempted under section 80 С of the Income Tax Act 


years. Thank you 











2 sponsored by Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 
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Our greatest rewards lie in the lives we touch. 


With a large range of hair dyes 





to keep him looking young. 










By helping him 
enjoy a smooth 
shaving experience. - 


With soft, fluffy woollens for і 
a huggable experience. 


At Godrej Consumer Products 
Limited, we build brands that touch 
a special chord with those who use 
our products. Each brand is geared 
to flourish in the toughest markets, 
and also reflect the focus of our 
primary commitment — you. Giving 
individual attention to every brand 
has helped us uphold the superior 


ad | fy 
CINTHOL 


БатСіоо 


pe 
E 


quality of our products. Enabling us 
to create niche markets in the 
respective product categories - 
whether they be skin care, hair care 


With specially formulated hair colours 
to suit Indian skin tones. 


By giving her 
blemish-free fairness. 


By giving her attractive skin 
for that extra confidence. 


or fabric care. Ensuring that our Godrej Consumer Products Limited 
shareholders are well rewarded for 
their faith in us. Because we too Visit us at: www.godrejcp.com 
feel rewarded when you welcome 
us into your lives. 
fy fy fy fy 
COLOUR SOFT HAIR DYE Ezee SHAVING CREAM 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 ; 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 | 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


# 10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 
Vasant Kunj Koramangala _ 

New Delhi 110 070 Bangalore 560 034 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 | Tel: 5520004, 5532070 


^ 


ETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 
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HONDA Mowers are sold and serviced in India, 
exclusively by. 


HONDA. 


POWER PRODUCTS 


For any other Information, contact : Marketing Department 
HONDA Siel POWER PRODUCTS LTD. 
5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi - 110 008 
Phones : (011)- 5739103/04/05, 5723528, 5723718, 
Fax : 91 -11 - 5752218, 5753652 
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Ideal for Farm Houses, Golf Courses, Factory 
Premises , Campuses & other Institutions. 
In fact for any good looking green. 


HONDA 


LAWN MOWER 


Easy starting 
Clean breathing 
Q.H.V. Fuel efficient 
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IN the summer of 1981, the Center for Disease Con- 
trol (CDC) in the United States reported that five pre- 
viously healthy homosexual men in Los Angeles were 
suffering from an unusual type of pneumonia caused 
by Pneumocystis carinii, a parasite normally harmless 
to humans CDC also reported that 26 previously 
healthy homosexual men 1n New York and Los Ange- 
les had developed a rare form of skin cancer called 
Kaposi’s sarcoma These reports signalled the arrival 
of a mysterious acquired disorder of the human 
immune system, which disabled the body’s defences 
This, as we know, ts пома began 

HIV (human rmmunodeficiency virus), once 
considered solely a sexually transmitted disease 
(STD), 15 now known to be also transmitted through 
the sharing of unsterilised needles among injecting 
drug users, common medical injections if the same 
syringe 1s used without sterilisation between injections, 
and blood transfusion in settings where routine screen- 
ing of blood is inadequate or deficient AIDS (acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome), a condition of progres- 
sive il] health, 1s the end stage of the HIV infection It 
has become the most significant global public health 
challenge ofthe 21stcentury 

HIV infection is caused by two strains of the 
human immunodeficiency virus, HIV-1 and HIV-2 
HIV-1 ıs the most common form, with at least nine dif- 
fering sub-types, each predominating in different parts 


A World Without AIDS 


The problem 


of the world Once introduced into the human body, 
HIV attacks mainly a subset of immune system cells, 
which beara molecule called CD4 These cells perform 
tasks critical to the normal functioning of the immune 
system Like any other viral infection, HIV may be 
characterised as a battle between the 1mmune system 
and the invading virus What makes НГУ unusualis that 
itis arelatively even match forthe human immune sys- 
tem, resulting in along struggle, usually between eight 
to ten years During this period, the HIV advances 
slowly but inexorably НГУ finally tnumphs when the 
infected person develops repetitive and serious oppor- 
tunistic illnesses This stage 1s labelled as acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome or AIDS 

The battle between HIV and the immune system 
1s generally fought in three stages 

Stage | Known as the primary (or acute) HIV 
infection, this stage begins at the time of infection and 
lasts until the body’s initial immune response gains some 
measure of control over viral replication, usually within 
a few weeks of infection During this period both the 
CD4 count plus the T-cell count drops dramatically Bet- 
ween 30 and 70% of people experience flu like symp- 
toms These usually disappear within three weeks, as the 
cell counts of both the CD4 as well as the T-cells recoup 
and rebound to apparently somewhat normal levels 

Stage 2 Generally asymptomatic and ıt accounts 
for about 80% of the time from onset of in1tral infec- 


tion to death (among those who fall prey to AIDS) At 
the beginning of the second stage, antibodies become 
detectable in the bloodstream by most HIV tests Prior 
to this stage, it 1s usually not possible to determine if a 
person 1s infected Most HIV infected people remain 
clinically healthy during this stage. Allthe time, how- 
ever, the immune system 1s waging an intense but 
invisible struggle against the virus Although the bone 
marrow compensates by speeding up production of 
new cells, the rate of loss exceeds the rate of replace- 
ment With each passing year, the CD4+ T-cell count 
per cubic millimeter of blood diminishes by about 
50-70 cells per year When the CD4+ T-cell count 
diminishes to around 200 per cubic millimeters of 
blood (as opposed to between 800-1000 cell countin a 
noninfected individual), the rate of decline accelerates 
and the individual becomes susceptible to opportun- 
istic infections and other illnesses 

Stage 3 The third and final stage of the HIV 
infection begins when the individual becomes suscep- 
tibleto repeated infections This marks the beginning 
of the final stage of the HIV infection clinical 
AIDS Some of the illnesses that typically strike 
people with AIDS are communicable, such as TB 
The likelihood of TB infecting other parts of the body 
(as opposed to being typically a lung 1nfection) 1s 
higher in the HIV infected Other common infections 
tend to become unusually severe in people with AIDS, 


example sinusitis or pneumonia, candidiasis and 
HIV-related cancers 

Atthe early stages of clinical AIDS, some of the 
AIDS associated 1nfections can be treated with con- 
ventionalantibiotics However, as the 1mmune system 
continues to deteriorate, treatment becomes increas- 
ingly difficult The number and variety of illnesses 
1ncrease, leading to death 

The length of survival after infection depends on 
many factors, including the strain and subtype of the 
virus, the general state of the person’s health, and 
access to medical treatment for opportunistic illnesses 
Prior tothe use of triple drug therapies, the median time 
from HIV-1 infection to death in the industrialised 
countries was around 12 years Stage 1 and stage 2 
would typically comprise eight to ten years The final 
stage, clinical AIDS would comprise about 14 to 25 
months In the developing countries, although there 15 
far less documentation, both the time from infection 
to AIDS and the time from AIDS to death are believed 
to be much shorter, with a total survival time from 
infection to death of perhaps seven to nine years 

HIV/AIDS ıs unique ın that it typically affects 
men and women in their economically most produc- 
tive years, between the ages of 18and 50 Inturn, within 
enterprises and at the work place, this promotes absen- 
teeism and increase in labour turnover due to illness 
and death, fall ın production, loss of skills and experi- 
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ence, increase in expenditure on employee replacement 
and training, health care and social security cost, and a 
reduction in profit levels Within the affected house- 
hold, the illness ofa family member means loss of that 
person's work and income, increasing medicalexpenses 
and the diveision of other family members from work 
or school to caring for the patient Women in particu- 
lar, have to take on additional burdens, of care and 
work, in the affected households HIV/AIDS has been 
seen to deprive families, communities and entire nations 
of their young and most productive people It deepens 
and spreads poverty, worsens gender inequality, erodes 
government capacities to provide essential services, 
and reverses human development Forall these reasons 
we need to facilitate at the work place, 1n educational 
Institutions, and within informal settings a nurturing, 
enabling and nondiscriminatory environment 

Although, AIDS is overwhelmingly fatal, ıt must 
be placed on record that over 20 years after the emer- 
gence of HIV it has not been proven that the HIV 
infection is always and invariably fatal Roughly 10% 
of tose infected continue to remain healthy for over 
25 years These more fortunate persons are labelled as 
long-term non-progressors They have become the 
source of inspiration for intense efforts to develop a 
vaccine that would boost the immune system and pro- 
tectthe average person against HIV infection 

At the end of 2001, WHO and UNAIDS esti- 
mated that 40 million people around the world were 
living with HIV, four million more than at the end of 
the previous year During 2001, it was estimated that 
there were five million new HIV infections and three 
million deaths dueto AIDS Amongthenew infections, 
800,000 occurred among children under 15 years and 
more than two million were among women Since the 
first clinical evidence of AIDS was reported in June 
1981, some 25 million people have died of AIDS — 
including 3 6 million children. Nearly 14 million 
children have been orphaned due to AIDS 

The diversity of HIV spread throughout popu- 
lations is striking. 16 countries (all in sub-Saharan 
Africa) report an overall adult HIV prevalence over 
10%, eight countries between 5% and 8% (all in sub- 
Saharan Africa), 28 countries between 1% and 5% and 
the remaining 119 countries ofthe world have less than 
1% of HIV prevalence among adults Several countries 
currently have concentrated epidemics whereby over- 
all population prevalence remains low, but high risk 
groups manifest rising trends as seen among female 
sex workers (FSWs), injecting drug users (IDUs) and 
men having sex with men (MSM) 


A World Without AIDS 


The Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR) 
initiated surveillance for HIV infection in India in late 
1985 Anti-HIV antibodies were first detected among 
sex workers in Chennai, South India in 1986 Soon 
thereafter, the first AIDS case in India was reported 
from Mumbai in 1986 More and moie cases began 
pouring in The HIV-2 infection in India was first 
reported in 1991, from Mumbai 

The National AIDS Control Organization 
(NACO) initiated ‘Unlinked Anonymous Sentinel 
Surveillance’ in 55 sites across the country in 1994, to 
monitor the trends of the epidemic. At that time, lack 
of credible data did not facilitate a comprehensive 
determination of the HIV infection burden within the 
country Hence, in 1998, the scope of surveillance 
was expanded to making estimations In end 2001, on 
the basis of nationwide sentinel surveillance, NACO 
estimated that approximately 3 97 million persons in 
India were infected with HIV/AIDS Theseestimations 
of 2001 indicated that at least O 8 % adults in the age 
group of 15-49 years were infected 

There 1s not one single HIV epidemic in India A 
number of distinctepidemics often coexist, sometimes 
within the same state, with different vulnerabilities, 


“stage of maturity and impact While the predominant 


route of transmission of HIV/AIDS in India is through 
the heterosexual route (84%), however, 1n northeast- 
ern India, the epidemic 1s mainly among intravenous 
drug users The HIV infection 15 steadily moving 
beyond its initial focus among commercial sex work- 
ers into the wider general population At the same 
time, sub-epidemics have evolved with potentially 
explosive spread among groups of injecting drug 
users (IDUs) There has been a broadening of the 
epidemic in the southern, western and a few northeast 
states of India In other parts of the country, the overall 
levels of HIV prevalence continue to be categorised, 
even globally, as low 

States/unton territories ın India are classified as 
follows, on the basis of cumulative data derived from 
the annual national sentinel surveillances 

Group | (high prevalent/generalized epidemic 
states) Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Andhra 
Pradesh, Manipur and Nagaland where the HIV infec- 
tion has crossed 1% or more in antenatal women 

Group II (moderate prevalent/concentrated epi- 
demic states) Gujarat, Goa and Pondicherry where the 
HIV infection has reached 5% or more among high tisk 
groups but the infection is below 1% antenatal women 

Group III (low prevalent states) The remaining 
states and union territories where the HIV infection 1s 


Ness than 5% in all high-risk groups, and less than 1% 
«n antenatal women 

High levels of sexually transmitted infections, 
ahe evident presence of sexual networks and growing 
«uban migration point towards a significant vulnerabi- 
(ity The epidemic continues to shift towards women 
and young people with an expected accompanying 
increase in vertical transmission and paediatric HIV 
Migration both within and between states and mobile 
populations, are a souice of spiead of HIV between 
urban and rural populations Gender imbalances 
between men and women, with women not feeling 
empowered to negotiate safe sex remain major obs- 
tacles to check the spread In the case of drug useis, 
indications point towards a shift from inhaling drugs 
to over the counter injecting drugs Within the national 
programme, we pursue a harm minimisation approach 
in areas of high drug use, like the northeastern states 
of Manipur and Nagaland and the metropolitan cities 
of Mumbai, Chennai and Delhi 

India's epidemic seems to be following the Type 
4 pattern, first described in Thailand Inthe first wave, 
HIV infection ıs seen amongst sex workers or intrave- 
nous drug users (IDUs) that are also known as the core 
transmitters or core groups In the second wave, the 
epidemic spreads from these groups at highest risk to 
bridge populations (clients of sex workers, patients of 
sexually transmitted infections, partners of drug users, 
mobile populations such as truck drivers, single male 
member migrants etc ) When evidence suggests afflic- 
tion of spouses and childien of the clients of sex work- 
ers, the HIV epidemic is understood to have reached 
its third wave. Some scientists consider that IDUs 
constituted the first wave, which was followed by the 
sex workers and so on Recently, a fourth wave com- 
prising of adolescents has been proposed to indicate 
the severity of the epidemic This shift usually occurs 
where the prevalence in the first group reaches 5% 
There 1s a time lag of 2-3 years between shifts from 
one group to the next 

Sexual Route The risk of acquisition of HIV 
infection depends upon various factors such as number 
of sex partnets, type of sex partner (regular/casual/sex 
worker), frequency of at risk sexual exposures, local 
HIV pievalence rate, т e 1n core groups, bridge popu- 
lationetc type of sex act, use of condom, and the pres- 
ence of sexually transmitted disease in any one of the 
partners The overall transmission efficiency of HIV 
infection thiough sexual route ranges between 1 1000 
and | 5000 Despite the low transmission efficiency 
associated with sexual toute, 1t has become predomi- 


nant due to the high frequency of sex acts The effi- 
ciency of male-to-female transmission 1s 2 to 3 folds 
higher than that of female-to-male transmission for 
various well known anatomical, biological and socio- 
logical reasons Anal sex 1s more 11sky due to absence 
of natural lubricant and elasticity, and comparatively 
thinner mucosa, which together increase the risk by 
making it more trauma-prone 

Several studies have established the association 
of STIs and HIV Both ulcerative and non-ulcerative 
STIs are known toenhance the transmission efficiency 
of HIV Presence of ulcers on genitalia due to STIs 
presents a raw area through which the entry of HIV in 
the body 1s facilitated Similarly in cases of genital 
discharge, the concentration of HIV in the dischaige 
1s also higher 

Parenteral Route Transfusion of blood collected 
froma HIV infected individual ıs a major but easily pre- 
ventable route of transmission with a very high trans- 
mission efficiency — more than 95% In othe: words, 
every person receiving such blood will develop HIV 
infection. Accordingly, in June 1989 in India, screen- 
ing all the units of blood collected for transfusion 
purposes was made mandatory Simultaneously, pro- 
fessional donors were also banned due to higher HIV 
sero-prevalence among them And this has had an 
immediate and salutary impact on the transmission of 
HIV/AIDS ın India through unsafe blood 

Injection of any sort is more efficient ın spread- 
ing HIV than sexual intercourse Injecting drug users 
are often linked ın ‘close’ networks and commonly 
share non-sterilised injecting equipment with others 
leading to a rapid spread of HIV in these populations 
As injecting drug use 1s illegal in most countries, 1t 1s 
difficult to surmise exactly how many people inject 
drugs and share equipment, it 1s harder still to gauge 
how many are infected with HIV Many estimates of 
HIV infection rates among injecting drug users come 
fromtests of drug users who have been arrested or were 
registered attreatmentcentres However, information 
collected by outreach services that take HIV preven- 
tion and other health and social services to drug using 
communities, suggest that official figures underesti- 
mate the true rate of infection in this population In 
India, the northeastern states, particularly Manipur, 
have shown rapid progression of HIV infection among 
injecting drug users 

Needle stick 1njuries are a comparatively rare 
mode oftransmission The risk oftransmission is about 
1 ın 250 to 1 in 1000 HIV contaminated needle stick 
injuries About 130 such cases are reported ın the world 
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despite the fact that millions of health care workers 
are knowingly or unknowingly handling HIV infected 
individuals Despite sucha low risk, an unrealistic fear 
remains a major hurdle in extending health care to HIV 
infected individuals 

The Constitution of India lists public health as 
a state responsibility While resources on several 
counts 1n respect of national disease control pro- 
grammes may flow from the central government, res- 
ponsibilities for the actual 1mplementation and 
management of programmes, projects and initiatives 
vest entirely with state governments The Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 
periodically monitors the 1mplementation of these 
national disease control programmes and the utilisa- 
tion of resources 

Since its inception, HIV/AIDS control has been 
acentrally sponsored and financed scheme The gov- 
ernment recognised the grave impact of HIV/AIDS 
and has responded to the epidemic. It might be useful 
atthis stagetotracethe response ofthe government 
1987 National AIDS Committee constituted in the 
Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 
1992 National AIDS Control Board setup in the Mın- 
istry of Health and Family Welfare 
1992 National AIDS Control Organization (NACO) 
constituted to administer the National AIDS Control 
Programme 
1995-1999 Installed state level bodies (State AIDS 
Control Societies) in 25 states and 7 union territories 
2000 Mainstreaming HIV/AIDS became one of 14 
national socio-demographic goals 1n the National 
Population Policy, adopted by the government 
2000 Government of India, Ministry of Health and 
Family Welfare and the Indian Council of Medical 
Research (ICMR) signed a Memorandum of Under- 
standing with the International AIDS Vaccine Initia- 
tive (ТАУТ) to construct and evaluate one or more 
vaccines appropriate foruse in India 
2001 India endorsed the Declaration of Commitment 
on HIV/AIDS at the UN General Assembly Special 
Session on HIV/AIDS (UNGASS) 
2002 Integration of vertical programmes like HIV/ 
AIDS through convergence 1n delivery systems 
became one objective of the National Health Policy, 
adopted by the government 
1998-2002 Installed 384 sentinel sites across the coun- 
try to monitor trends in the spread (prevalence as 
wellasincidence) of HIV and AIDS 
2002 The government adopted the National AIDS 
Prevention and Control Policy 
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2002 The government adopted the National Blood 
Policy 

The Government of India is currently implement- 
ing the second phase of the National AIDS Control Pro- 
gramme (NACP II, 1999-2004) NACP II was 
developed through a process of consultation and deli- 
beration between Government of India, state govern- 
ments, people living with HIV/AIDS, UNAIDS and 
bilateral partners, with community members, indus- 
try and labour organisations, NGOs and civil society 
Ithas five key components (1) Targeted interventions 
for communities at highest risk, (и) Prevention of HIV 
transmission among the general population, (111) P10- 
vision of low cost care and support, (rv) Strengthen- 
Ing institutional capacities, and (v) Inte1-sectoral 
collaboration 

The key objectives of NACP II areto (i) Reduce 
the spread of HIV infection in India, and (и) Strengthen 
India’s capacity to respond to the HIV/AIDS epidemic 
onalong-term basis, incollaboration with multiple sec- 
tors, NGOs and civil society There 1s a firm commit- 
ment of the government at the highest political level 
to contain the epidemic The national response has 
galvanized overthe past five years 

Each state and union territory has registered a 
State AIDS Control Society (SACS), which 1s respon- 
sible forimplementation of the programme at the state 
level The cities of Mumbai, Chennai and Ahmedabad 
have formed Municipal AIDS Control societies to 
effectively implement the AIDS Control programme 
in these large metropolises Each SACS developed a 
Project Implementation Plan (PIP) as part of prepara- 
tion for Phase II, which allows for addressing the spe- 
cific needs of the state and the epidemic 

Bringing all partners and stakeholders suchas the 
central government, state governments, the medical 
community, paramedical personnel, providers of tech- 
nology, research agencies, the non-government organi- 
sations, the private sector health care providers, people 
living with HIV and AIDS, patient advocacy groups 
and others onto one platform, defined by and in sup- 
port of the national programme 15 a key objective of 
NACO During 1999, acommon strategic response to 
the challenges facing the National AIDS Control Pro- 
gramme was documented This brought together 
specific action plans of the different agencies as part 
of an ‘integrated’ work plan for 1999-2001 An ‘inte- 
grated’ work plan for 2002-2003 1s currently under 
development WHO апа ће UN system providearange 
of technical and funding support across all areas ot the 
National AIDS Control Programme 


In December 2000, Ministry of Health and Fam- 
ily Welfare, Government of India and the Indian 
Council of Medical Research (ICMR) signed aMemo- 
randum of Understanding with International AIDS 
Vaccine Initiative (ТАУР) to construct and evaluate one 
ormore vaccines appropriate for use in India 

IAVI's Vaccine Development Partnership 
(VDP)inIndiais focused on the HIV strain C, a subtype 
of the virus most common in the country Therion 
Biologics of Cambridge, Massachusetts will develop 
the first of these vaccines Working closely with the 
Indian team, Therion will design and manufacture a 
vector-based vaccine, the Modified Vaccinia Ankara 
(MVA) vaccine that aims to stimulate the production 
of immune cells that kill HIV infected cells The 
National AIDS Research Institute, Pune and the Natio- 
nalInstitute of Cholera and Enteric Studies, Calcutta, 
subsidiaries of ICMR are the nodal organisations ın 
India for vaccine research and development There has 
always been strong political commitment in India to 
vaccine research And now there is additional progress 
as development and deployment has solidified, dia- 
logue with communities 15 beginning, and professional 
readiness for trials 1s improving 

The NACO-ICMR-IAVI partnership 1s promot- 
ing community mobilisation and keener understand- 
ing on vaccine research and deployment under the 
terms of its Memorandum of Understanding Broadly, 
the India vaccine programme seeks to sustain the 
objectives achieved and to accelerate the momentum 
generated during 2002 to pave the way for Phase I 
trials in the last quarter of 2003 and early 2004 also 
establish the pace for the Phase IIT trials 

The two major activities that set the pace for the 
GOI-IAVI programme were the setting up of the 
Advisory Board and the Policy Makers Conference in 
May 2002 

A36-person National Advisory Board including 
persons with longstanding experience ın social, politi- 
cal and economic dimensions of AIDS prevention and 
care was set up 1n March 2002 to advise the three part- 
neis on all aspects of vaccine development and access 
Two meetings of the advisory board have been held 
thus far 

With the need to build political support, an Inter- 
national Policy Makers Conference with representa- 
tives йот eight countries was held on May 2002 in 
New Delhi Delegates and speakers included Members 
of Pai lament, academics, international organisations 
and reputed media persons At the inaugural session, 
in a landmark speech, the prime minister of India said, 


€ 


a vaccine is the only solution,’ thus mandating sup- 
port from the highest political quarter Sonia Gandhi, 
leader of the opposition, said, ‘As we did with small- 
pox and are poised to do with polio, so we will succeed 
in eliminating HIV/AIDS ’ The two outcomes of this 
meeting were the Delhi Declaration and the setting 
up of a working group to draw up a comprehensive 
legislation 

In India, NGOs have been at the forefront trying 
to address the multiple medical, social, legal, ethical 
and policy dimensions of the AIDS problem During 
the 1990s, new strategies, innovative approaches, and 
different service delivery packages have been designed 
to address the needs of various high-risk groups, 
including women in prostitution, their clients, inject- 
able drug users, migrant workers and youth Advocacy 
by national NGOs has greatly influenced policy and 
practice With the rise in HIV positive numbers, there 
willbe growing demands on NGOs to respond to these 
new challenges Community-based responses will be 
needed to address a range of sensitive 1ssues such as 
sexuality, genderroles and family relationships among 
vulnerable populations and people living with HIV 
and AIDS NGOs have the ability and flexibility to 
work ın collaboration as tne most effective way of 
strengthening partnerships, reducing costs, sharing 
resources and skills Networking is a strength that 
NGOs have, typically enabling an integrated response 
to HIV/AIDS 

Relationships and roles across civil society are 
being redefined as we discover new ways of working 
together We now know that vertical approaches to 
service delivery are inefficient, and need to be replaced 
with expanded outreach along with enhanced accessi- 
bility and higher affordability The previous rigid 
distinctions that separated government from non- 
government, and public from private are rapidly dis- 
appearing Nowhere ıs this more apparent than in 
our combined endeavour to combat communicable 
diseases 

The National AIDS Control Organization part- 
ners through the State AIDS Control Societies, with 
over 700 NGOs We are now poised to bring about a 
paradigm shift by further expanding this partnership 
to include the private corporate sector, community 
based organisations, mahila samakyha samitis and 
groups from diverse faiths, to build a human chain that 
will bring about a national movement 
What have been the achievements? 
(a) Political commitment has been achieved at the high- 
est level On the eve of Independence Day 2000, in his 
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address to the nation, the prime minister emphasised 
the need to effectively contain and control the spread 
of HIV/AIDS in India This has been translated as 
political commitment and advocacy inthe states This 
stiong and unambiguous commitment at the highest 
level has since been reiterated on every conceivable 
Occasion, and it continues to inspire our efforts 

(b) Intensive awareness campaigns through electronic 
and print media and the field publicity units of the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting in both the 
urban and rural areas has generated more universal 
awareness about HIV/AIDS among both the high risk 
groups and the general population As part of monitor- 
ing and evaluation activities, a nationwide behavioural 
sentinel surveillance (BSS) survey was carried out in 
the general population in all 35 states and union terri- 
tories in the country between April-September 2001 
The survey provides baseline information on the 
behaviour risk patterns 1n the country A total of 
84478 respondents were contacted 1n the entire 
country during this baseline survey 76 1% had heard 
of HIV/AIDS (82 4% males and 70% females) Low 
awareness rates were recorded among rural women 
in Bihar, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
West Bengal 

(c) Awareness programmes through school and college 
education have been taken up on a large scale by state 
governments by involving NGOs and Departments of 
Education 

(d) To ensure safe blood to the population, blood banks 
in the government and voluntary sector have been mod- 
ernised in phases and blood component separation 
facilities established in major blood banks throughout 
thecountry 

(е) For control of sexually transmitted infections that 
have a direct correlation with HIV/AIDS, STI clinics 
їп district hospitals have been established Medical and 
paramedical workers have been trained in syndromic 
management of STIs 

(f) Voluntary counselling and testing centres (VCTCs) 
have been established in all medical colleges and 
major hospitals, and the process of providing such 
facilities їп all district hospitals 1s in progress About 
500 VCTCs are functional 

(g) For tracking the epidemic in the country, 384 sen- 
tinel sites have been established These sites include 
both high-risk groups lıke sex workers, intravenous 
drug users as well as low risk group, 1 e , pregnant 
women attending antenatal clinic One round of senti- 
nel surveillance is carried out each year during the 
period of August-October с 
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(А) Over 700 targeted intervention projects have 
been implemented all overthe country for groups prac- 
tising risky behaviour These interventions include 
outreach activities, IEC and interpersonal communi- 
cation, condom promotion, and general health and 
STD servıce provision Targeted intervention projects 
suchas those for commercial sex workers in Kolkata's 
Sonagachiarea, the men who have sex with men project 
in Chennai, truck drivers 1n Rajasthan, and injecting 
drug users 1n Assam, Manipur and Nagaland have 
increased the use of condoms and reduced STD, pro- 
viding lessons 1n best practice 

(1) After the successful completion of prevention of 
mother to child transmission (PMTCT) feasibility 
study in 11 centres of excellence, the government is 
presently up-scaling PMTCT to all the district hospi- 
tals in the high prevalence states and later to all the 
medical colleges in the low prevalence states 

Q) All government hospitals have been instructed to 
admit HIV/AIDS cases without any discrimination and 
ensure that they are managed ın the general wards of the 
hospitals along with other patients For the promotion 
of community/home based care 26-community carecen- 
tresestablished by NGOs are being supported by NACO 

Drugs for treatment of opportunistic infections are 
being provided at all government hospitals admitting 
AIDS patients As TB ıs the most common serious 
opportunistic infection in HIV/AIDS, linkages are 
being established between the AIDS and TB control 
programmes to ensure that HIV-TB co-infected patients 
get anti-TB drugs free of cost under the national pro- 
gramme At present there are 11 antiretroviral drugs 
available inthe country However, due to prohibitivecost 
of antiretroviral therapy, the governments not provid- 
ing these drugs presently for the clinical management 
of HIV/AIDS cases However, in order to make these 
drugs affordable, excise duty has been exempted and 
the states have been requested to exempt antiretroviral 
drugs from sales tax and other local duties 

(k) Government has provided funds to State AIDS Con- 
trol Societies to provide antiretroviral drugs for post 
exposure prophylaxis to health care workers in the 
event of any accidental/sharp injury while providing 
careto suspected HIV/AIDS patients 

(D NGOs have been involved to play a major role in 
initiating and ensuring effective interventions, defend- 
ing the human nights of people living with HIV/AIDS 
andin providing care and supportto people living with 
HIV/AIDS 

(m) NACO has promoted inter-sectoral collaboration 
with other ministries/departments such as human 


resource development, information and broadcast- 
ing, railways, defence, labour, steel, social Justice and 
empowerment etc for the 1mplementation of HIV/ 
AIDS prevention and control programme 
(л) Effective collaborations have also been built with 
the private sector through the Confederation of Indian 
Industries (СП), the Federation of Indian Chamber 
of Commerce and Industries (FICCI) and the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has incorporated HIV/AIDS prevention ın 
their ongoing family welfare programme and control 
activities 
(о) A Memorandum of Understanding was signed 
between NACO, International AIDS Vaccine Initiative 
andtheIndian Council of Medical Research in Decem- 
ber2000 The vaccine being developed will be tailored 
toIndianisolates of HIV sub-typeC The development 
15 on а fast track schedule and the vaccine should be 
ready for preclinical testing 1n 2002-3 
(p) Over 50,000 medical and over 2 lakh para-medical 
personnel have been trained ın different parts of the 
country 

We need to strengthen the HIV evidence/data- 
base within South Asia, and to increase capacity to 
utilize data for advocacy and tracking the spread The 
UNAIDS inter-country team for South Asia has deve- 
loped and ıs implementing the ‘South Asia Political 
Advocacy Project’ since February 2001 Additionally, 
we need to collaborate within the South Asian region 
with respect to cross-border prevalence and incidence 
of HIV and AIDS, as aided and abetted by the traffick- 
ing of women and young girls and by drug runners 
through migration 


Future Directions 

1 Putin place a comprehensive all India surveillance 
with a burden of disease approach, together with stu- 
dies on socioeconomic impacts, that will include 
mobile populations, migrant workers, and tribal and 
hill populations 

2 Develop comprehensive strategies for behaviour 
change communication so that messages relating to 
HIV/AIDS are integrated into diverse sectoral pro- 
grammes and initiatives, п order to bring about beha- 
viour change, and also simultaneously to expand and 
strengthen the multi sectoral response 

3 Strengthen public, private and civil society partner- 
ships across the board, 1n myriad ways to address the 
unmet need for information, products and services 

Evolve criteria by which improvements and deter1o- 
ration in meeting these needs can be measured 


4 Mainstream and integrate the management of HIV/ 
AIDS into the primary health care system to improve 
access, as well as to alter the negative popular percep- 
tions associated with the disease 
5 Prioritise targeting to remove inequities The dıs- 
tribution of products and services must prioritise the 
under-served segments of the population and redress 
the rural-urban inequity 
6 Harness social marketing and franchising to improve 
the basic health of under-served segments, by reduc- 
ing cost and expanding reach 
7 Continue to encourage research and development 
inrespect of the HIV vaccine 
8 Expand the programme on care and support 
9 Dialogue with the India pharmaceutical industry to 
encourage lowering of prices for antiretroviral drugs 
10 Setup achain of state of the art voluntary counsel- 
ling and testing centres at health sub-centre and primary 
health centre levels across low prevalence as well as 
high prevalence states Develop and adapt standard 
modules that will ensure quality in service delivery at 
these centres Promote voluntary counselling and 
testing centre as a one-stop shop for information and 
communication, for health care products, such as 
condoms, antibiotic creams, paracetamol etc , and 
counselling services 
11 Scaleup interventions particularly for young people 
12 Reducing stigmaand discrimination 
13 Putin place diverse public-NGO-private partner- 
ships for sustainable provisioning of services 
14 Constantly evaluate and assess the applicability of 
emerging new technologies like microbicides, female 
condom, the vaccine and chemoprophylaxis 
15 Support the development of acomprehensive rights 
based legislation through aconsultative process 

A clear articulation of public-NGO-private 
partnerships will encourage diverse stakeholders to 
collaborate 1n the delivery of advocacy, products 
andservices This public-private partnership will play 
an essential role 1n generating and mobilising the 
resources and infrastructure needed to fulfil the objec- 
tivesofthe National AIDS Control Programme 

This paper has attempted to draw attention to 
possible approaches towards prevention, care and sup- 
port We believe that together with NGOs and civil 
society, we can put їп place a wide ranging multi- 
sectoral partnership that will enable India to become a 
global frontrunner in establishing successful models 
for prevention, care and support 
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THE AIDS epidemic 15 confronting 
the world with a health crisis of an 
unprecedented magnitude It 1s esti- 
mated that over 40 million people are 
currently infected with HIV, the virus 
that causes AIDS, worldwide Ninety 
five percent of infected people live in 
the developing world, with most (1 e 
28 million) 1n sub-Saharan Africa 
AIDS has taken the lives of more than 
25 million people since the beginning 
of the epidemic and remains a fast- 
growing epidemic in most parts of the 
world Six million new infections 
have occurred worldwide 1n the years 
2000and2001 Asia, including India, 
and Eastern Europe are regions where 
the epidemic 1s growing at the fastest 
rate UNAIDS predicts that nearly 70 
million people will die of AIDS 1n the 
45 most affected countries over the 
next 20 years 

The human, demographic and 
economic impact of the epidemic will 
be far more dramatic than it has been 
anticipated in previous years Life 
expectancy has already decreased by 
20 years 1n several countries of sub- 
Saharan Africa where AIDS will kill 
half of the women who became moth- 
ers in recent years, generating millions 


more orphans Even gloomier esti- 
mates have recently been released 
through the report of the National Intel- 
ligence Council of the United States 
The report predicted that by 2010, 
there will be 50 to 75 million cases of 
HIV infection ın just five nations, none 
of them in southern Africa, India, 
China, Ethiopia, Nigeria and Russia 

Yet the world 15 not without an 
answer to the epidemic, even in the 
absence of any short-term prospect 
for a protective vaccine From 1997, 
the availability of antiretroviral drugs 
has reduced the mortality and morbi- 
dity associated with AIDS by more 
than 70% in Europe and in the USA 
Continuous therapeutic progress 1s 
being made with new marketed drugs 
that are easier to take, exhibit a better 
tolerance profile and may circumvent 
theresistance acquired by some strains 
of HIV to the drugs 1n use so far 

The cost of triple combination 
antiretroviral therapy has decreased 
dramatically, by more than 90% in 
some countries, due to reductions in 
prices negotiated with the major drug 
companies and generic competition 
(including the availability on the world 
market of generic antiretroviral drugs 


^om India) Based on the results of 
ctive ongoing research, new thera- 
"eutic strategies are being introduced 
)complement antiretroviral therapy, 
icluding interventions aimed at stimu- 
“ting the immune system to respond 
> HIV, е g the use of Interleukin-2 or 
herapeutic vaccines 
Prevention has also made pro- 
‘ress in several parts of the world, as 
xemplified by the 'success' stories of 
Thailand, Uganda and Cambodia, 
vhere significant decreases in HIV 
-ncidence rates have been observed in 
ahe lastfive years Decreasing by over 
50% the risk of transmission of HIV 
rom mother to child during preg- 
iancy 1s now possible using short, 
umple and affordable antiretroviral 
egimens 


T. last three years have witnessed 
an increasing awareness of the AIDS 
crisis by the public opinion worldwide 
andan increasing commitment of the 
political world, both at the local and a 
‘global’ levels, asevidentin the recent 
meetings of the G7 and G8 meetings 
of heads of states of Africa and on 
the occasion of the special session of 
the General Assembly of the UN 
(UNGASS)1n June 200] Thelack of 
donor funding comes as the single 
greatest reason why the epidemic 
has spread in poor countries where the 
resources of local governments and 
affected individuals are much too 
limited (the per capita public health 
budget in sub-Saharan Africa ıs appro- 
ximately US$ 10 per year) toconfront 
the needs of disease control Thus, for 
the next decades, the only way to alle- 
viate the domestic constraints of low- 
income countnes, 1s to supplement 
their health budgets with foreign aid 
Following the UNGASS, an 
Important number of new initiatives 
have taken place to fund the global 
effort to fight the HIV/AIDS pan- 
demic The Declaration of Commit- 


ment on HIV/AIDS adopted by all 
member states at the UNGASS 
commits governments to establish 
national strategic plans of new inter- 
ventions integrating prevention, care 
and treatment, and to fund some of 
these programmes by significant 1n- 
creases in national expenditures on 
health Estimates by experts from 
Harvard University and UNAIDS 
have been consistent ın calling for 
amounts of funding of between US 
$ 8-10 billion per year to be provided 
by national resources and the inter- 
national community 


T. Global Fund to fight HIV/AIDS, 
tuberculosis and malaria (GFATM) 
which became operational 1n January 
2002, comes as the major international 
funding initiative taken 1n the last 12 
months to answer the needs associated 
with the spread and the impact of the 
AIDSepidemic Othernew, orrecently 
expanded, bilateral and multilateral 
initiatives have also been announced, 
including the World Bank’s MAP-2 
programme which 1s funding HIV 
treatment in developing countries via 
1nterest-free loans, conditional debt 
relief (e g debt relief negotiated by 
France with several West African 
countries), and new funding pro- 
grammes from USAID, DFID, private 
foundations (Gates foundation), 
NGOs (Médecins Sans Frontiéres), 
the pharmaceutical industry (Bristol 
Myers Squibb, the Glaxo Welcome 
Foundation), private businesses (Coca 
Cola) and an mcreasing number of 
national and international companies 
with workforces in Africa (Anglo- 
American, Heineken) who plan to 
fund HIV treatment programmes for 
therremployees 

During the last six months, the 
GFATM has shown its potential to 
become a new and highly effective 
channel to tackle HIV/AIDS The 
Global] Fund 1s not a UN agency, itis 


controlled by an innovative Board 
made up of donor countries, recipient 
countries and representatives of civil 
society, foundations and corporations 
It brings together governments, non- 
governmental groups and the private 
sector within affected countries The 
establishment ofthe GFATM calls on 
wealthy countries to provide financial 
and scientific leadership, and poor 
countries to provide necessary politi- 
cal and institutional support at both the 
national and community levels 

The GFATM appears uniquely 
positionedto galvanise contributions 
fromthe world community and to pro- 
vide multi-year grants that make 
grantees willing to start antiretroviral 
treatment and programmes without 
fear of termination of funding after a 
year or two Applications are sent to 
the GFATM by so-called 'Country 
Coordinating Mechanisms' thatbring 
together all stakeholders at the coun- 
try level, 1 е government, civil soci- 
ety and bilateral/multilateral donors 
Funds allocated by the GFATM are to 
be additional to existing and expand- 
1ng efforts of these stakeholders at 
the country level 


Boss are reviewed by an 
1ndependent international panel of 
experts 1n disease and public health 
Final approval of funding 15 given by 
the Board A fast process for disburs- 
ing funds 1s now being put into place 
involving the World Bank which acts 
as the trustee for the Fund, a local *ргі- 
mary recipient’ that may be the gov- 
ernment or an NGO accountable to 
the Fund, and a ‘local funding agent’ 
whose task will be to supervise the 
processunthe recipient country 

After the first round of review in 
March and April 2002, the GFATM 
approved 54 programmes 1n 54 coun- 
tries amounting to US$ 616 million for 
the firsttwo yearsand US$ 1 6billion 
for the entre duration (3-5 years) of the 
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programmes Seventy per cent of the 
allocated funds are directed towards 
AIDS programmes АП AIDS pro- 
grammes include scaling up prevention 
and 90% of the funded programmes 
include a care/treatment component 
The successful completion of these 
programmes should double the number 
of people treated with antiretroviral 
drugs 1n the developing world and 
increase this number sıx fold m Africa 


H owever, the US$ 2 1 billion that 
has been pledged so fartothe GFATM 
are far from the resources mentioned 
above of US$ 8-10 billion needed per 
year for AIDS alone, and far from the 
amounts needed to respond to the sec- 
ond round of applications to the Fund 
that will be reviewed this month and 
submitted to the Board of the GFATM 
for approval in January 2003 The 
total amount of funds requested 15 
approximately US$ 5 billion. If one 
was to estimate that the technical 
review panel of the GFATM wouid 
retain 4096 of these applications, the 
Fund will need USS 4 25 billion in 
2003 A more significantcommuitment 
of G7 and otherdonorcountnes1s thus 
urgently needed Let us remember 
that, according to OECD, the 23 rich- 
est countries within the organization 


_have contributed the low-income 


countries with only US$ 400 million 
for HIV/AIDS in year 2000, that is 17 
cents per person living in those poor 
countries 

The provision of a prophylactic 
vaccine ultimately represents the only 
way to significantly tmpact on the epi- 
demic Budgets devoted to vaccine 
research currently represent approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the total AIDS 
research budgets, both 1n Europe and 
the US, 1e US$ 650 million/year 
for the U S programme alone In 
addition, several major pharmaceu- 
tical firms have Jaunched large rese- 
arch programmes on pieventive HIV 
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vaccines, 1ncluding Merck, Aventis- 
Pasteur, GlaxoSmithKline and Wyeth 


D.... intense research, we are 
still far from knowing how to design 
a vaccine that willeffectively prevent 
HIV infection The current prospect 
is for a first generation vaccine of 
partial efficacy, thatis a vaccine which 
would not prevent 1nfection, but 
would allow the vaccinated indivi- 
duals who would become infected to 
remain asymptomatic and healthy 
for many more years than 15 the case 
now Such a vaccine raises a number 
of unsolved scientific, ethical and 
societal questions It would certainly 
benefitthe individual by sparing many 
years from disease and from anti- 
retroviraldrugs Froma public health 
prospective, such a vaccine could also 
be of benefit by lowering the ‘viral 
load’ 1n the infected population and 
thus decreasing the transmissibility 
of the virus 

AIDS 1s confronting the world 
with unprecedented challenges the 
challenge of urgently scaling up pre- 
vention of HIV transmission through 
information and education, behaviour 
changes, condom distribution and 
broad availability of programmes to 
prevent mother to child transmission, 
the challenge of expanding access to 
treatment ın the developing world 
where, at this time, only 200,000 
patients receive antiretroviral drugs 
from the nine million patients eligible 
fortreatment, the challenge of expand- 
ing research efforts to improve the 
efficacy of prevention programmes, 
provide better treatments, and deve- 
loping a preventive vaccine Withfew 
exceptions, the world richest coun- 
tries have so far repeatedly failed to 
increase foreign aid to the levels that 
are urgently needed and to preventthe 
spread of a disease that we know can 
be prevented and that we now know 
how totreat 


THE phrase 'economic 1mpact of 
HIV/AIDS’ has been bandied about 
foroveradecade Among the insiders 
— those who are directly or mdirectly 
associated with the various aspects of 
the epidemic — there 1s no doubt that 
the AIDS epidemic will have a severe 
impact However, for many of them 
and certainly for those not connected 
with the epidemic, it ts still not clear 
what shape and size this 1mpact 1s 
goingtotake, who should be prepared 
for it, and how best to prepare for it 

The other phrase doing the 
rounds for a while 15 that ‘AIDS 1s a 
developmental problem' This has 
been said so many times that ıt has 
ceased to have much operational 
meaning even for those who work on 
developmental 15sues Both these 
phrases, however, continue to be at the 
heart of the problem that 1s the HIV/ 
AIDS epidemic They are but two 
sides of the same coin, with develop- 
ment issues playing a large role in 
determining the extent of economic 
impact and vice versa 

The socioeconomic impact of 
any catastrophe can be broadly clas- 
sified into three categories macro, 
sectoral and household/individual To 
take the last one first, the impact of a 
major shock to the household system 
emanating from the event of one or 
more household members falling 
sick or dying, will be felt on all fronts 
of the household economy The greater 
the number of members sick/dying/ 
dead, the greater the economic impact 
onthe household, ceteris paribus This 


Do we still need more evidence? 
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impact will be felt in obvious ways on 
income, productivity, consumption, 
employment, health and non-health 
expenditures, schooling of children, 
health of other members of the house- 
hold, asset holdings, and soon 

There have been several studies 
around the world — particularly in 
Africa — that have demonstrated the 
severity of the impact In Botswana, 
a study calculated that household in- 
come in the poorest quarter of house- 
holds was likely to fall by 1396 
because of HIV/AIDS (World Bank 
2000) Another study (World Bank 
1997) indicated that people with AIDS 
were more likely to seek medical care 
and incur out-of-pocketexpenses than 
people who died of other causes In 
Thailand, one-third of rural families 
experienced a halving of therragricul- 
tural output, and another 15% had to 
remove their children from school 

Evidence continues to pour in 
from around the world to indicate 
that individuals and households are 
going to be economically affected, 
and poorer households are going to be 
more vulnerable and less able to cope 
than better off households The few 
studies 1n Іпа also indicate severe 
strains on the socioeconomic wellbe- 
ing of households mainly viareduced 
income and increased health expendi- 
tures, and the special vulnerability of 
poorer households and individuals 
(Basu, etal 1997, Gupta 1999) 

Predictably, these household 
level rmpacts then translate intoimpact 
at the sectoral levels Sectors like 
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agriculture, education, health, indus- 
try as well as the government are all 
affected 1n various ways, as has been 
evidencedincountries of Africa Indus- 
trial production can for instance be 
affected 1f a significant proportion of 
the workforce 1s infected The health 
sector can be affected both from 
demand and supply sides The former 
due to increased pressure on health 
services, and the latter due to a possi- 
ble shortage of health care workers 
duetoa voluntary withdrawal ofthese 
workers, as well as from increasing 
rates of infection among them 

The government sector will be 
affected both as a provider of services 
—including health — as well as ın finan- 
cing prevention, control and care 
efforts in direct and indirect ways 
These findings are well documented 
(World Bank 1997) and more studies 
continue to uncover impact on dif- 
ferent sectors For example, a recent 
study investigating the impact of the 
epidemic on African businesses found 
that many ofthese countries lost their 
competitiveness over otherregions of 
the world, mainly via loss 1n labour 
supply, reduced labour productivity 
and increased cost of production 
(USAID 2002) 


1, India, sectoral impact studies are 
quite rare largely due to lack of data 
A study on the trucking industry indi- 
cates that this industry could suffer 
significant impact due to direct and 
indirect costs including replacement 
and training costs (Kanyilal 1995) In 
anticipation of the problem, there has 
been some response from the orga- 
nised sector, particularly in prevention 
efforts among workers The potential 
of arising epidemic among the hard- 
to-reach informal and unorganised 
sector workers, however, continues to 
beacause of concern 

Finally, these micro and sectoral 
impacts can, and do, translate into 
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macro effects on the economy, affect- 
ing parameters like growth, national 
income, employment, productivity etc 

It 1s clear now that a severe epidemic 
can reverse the growth and develop- 
ment process in developing countries, 
as has happened in sub-Saharan 
Africa А very recent study of nine 
countries in the Middle Eastand North 
Africa 1ndicates that on an average, 
GDP losses across countries for 
2000-2025 could approximate 35% 
of the current GDP In all countries it 
1s possible to observe scenarios where 
losses surpass current GDP (Jenkins, 
etal 2002) There is as yet no study 
on India that attempts to quantify the 
effects ofthe HIV/AIDS epidemic on 
growth and income in a general equi- 
librium framework 


Де approach examines costs 
emanating from life years lost Afew 
studies have attempted to quantify 
total cost comprising mainly medical 
costs and loss of productivity One 
study indicated that these costs can 
be as much as 1% of GDP (Anand, 
etal 1999) Anearlier study indicated 
a total cost of $11 billion by 2000 
(Bloom, et al 1993), while a later 
study (Pandav, et al 1997) indicated 
an even higher figure Needless to 
say all these studies are based on dif- 
ferent assumptions and scenarios, 
and can at best give an approximate 
range of costs Nonetheless, these 
studies do establish that the epidemic 
1s going to cost India dearly 1n terms 
of its scarce resources 

What 1s clear from the discus- 
sion so far is that the HIV/AIDS epi- 
demic 15 closely related to poverty, 
growth and development But what is 
sodifferent aboutthis epidemic? Will 
not any other epidemic have similar 
economic impacts? Will not a large- 
scale public health outbreak also elicit 
similar coping responses from eco- 
nomic agents, and potentially endan- 


ger development gains? What the 
15 so different about the HIV/AIE 
epidemic that so much time, ener; 
and funding are being channelled 
it? While there are political econon 
explanations in the context of interr 
tional cooperation and donor assi 
ance for the epidemic, there are a fe 
important reasons why it might be us 
ful to think of HIV/AIDS as ber 
slightly different from other seric 
public health concerns The followı 
reasons indicate why the epiden 
may have a greater impact than ой 
public health problems, especially 
India 

* Since the day the first case was d 
covered, HIV continues to spread, a 
does not seem to be slowing down 
any significant extent ! Newer are 
continue to report HIV and АП 
cases 

* There 1s no cure so far, and evider 
indicates that most HIV cases resuli 
deaths, with different time lags Thi 
there 1s an irreversible economic lo 
* Due to the dominant mode of trai 
mission — sexual — 1t disproportic 
ately affects people in the producti 
age groups, and therefore create 
potential for economic impact at 
levels of the productive econon 
These effects are magnified 1f с 
takes into account dependants a 
families of the infected individual 
* The sexual mode of transmissi 
being the dominant mode, there 1 
high probability of multiple HIV ca: 
within the household 

* Women are especially vulneral 
due to their low status and lack 
control over economic as well 
! NACO reports indicate that the numbe 
new infections were lower in 2001 thar 
2000, which ıs taken to be an 1ndicatior 
plateauing off However, keeping 1n mind 
inability of surveillance to monitor all 
regions and corners ofthe country effectiv 
especially the general population, ıt may 
be possible to really say this with great coi 
dence Also, itis too early to be optimistic, i 


a few more years’ data may better reveal 
truth 


non-economic decisions, including 
safe sex 

* Costs of treatment of opportunistic 
infections can be very high, and due 
to multiple cases of illness till the time 
of death, medical costs alone can 
impose a severe economic burden on 
households 

* Costs of antiretroviral therapy are 
still high — despite recent price cuts — 
and out of reach for a majority of 
Indians This 1s another potential 
source of economic burden on house- 
holds and on the economy 

* High absolute number of cases trans- 
lates into severe strain on the existing 
health resources of the country 

* HIV/AIDS remains a source of 
stigma and discrimination, and it 
therefore becomes difficultto normal- 
е prevention as well as care interven- 
tions 


I. any infectious outbreak, socio- 
economic vulnerability plays a key 
factor їп the epidemiology of the dis- 
ease, and HIV/AIDS 1 no exception 
However, 1n this case, these factors 
are magnified due to the modes of 
transmission, some of which are still 
considered stigmatising When one 
considers each mode of transmission 
separately, it 1s clear that apart from 
informed deliberate high-risk actions 
—the probability of which has to be low 
for rational individuals—each of these 
modes 1s likely to be associated with 
economic as well as non-economic 
poverty, which includes deprivation, 
marginalisation, disempowerment 
and underdevelopment 

The principal modes are sexual 
transmission, 1njecting drug use, 
unclean blood supply and mother to 
childtransmission Allthese modes are 
closely correlated with poverty and 
underdevelopment Poverty—defined 
in this larger sense —1s the reason why 
many women are forced into prostitu- 
tion, why many women cannotensure 


safe sexual behaviour of their part- 
ners, why many youths and adults take 
to drugs and then cannot give them up, 
why individuals cannot access the 
more costly but safe blood, why indi- 
viduals and households migrate from 
rural to urban areas or across borders 
even though their status in the areas of 
destination 15 little more than that of 
slum dwellers 


P... also makes people more 
vulnerable to discrimination, whether 
based on caste, gender, sexual prefer- 
ence, or religious beliefs As men- 
tioned before, socioeconomic impact 
1s felt most by the poor and the almost- 
poor, sending many individuals and 
households into fresh or further pov- 
erty Most importantly, poverty and 
underdevelopment are also reasons 
why people are unable to relate to mes- 
sages of behaviour change, which 
form an essential part of prevention 
and control strategies across countries 
including India 

An important question that 
needs an answer 1n India today 1s 
whether more evidence 1s needed to 
demonstrate impact, or can we learn 
from the collective world experience, 
and prepare ourselves for fighting 
back so that we do not end up undo- 
ing the precious gains made in deve- 
lopment? The answer 15 somewhat 
obvious the time has come when one 
must believe the evidence from the 
rest of the world, and use logic and 
common sense to understand that 
this kind of epidemic 1s bound to have 
an impact on the various development 
indicators The size and magnitude of 
impact would definitely differ across 
countries, and some countries will 
cope better than others 

However, while these are impor- 
tant and interesting empirical ques- 
tions that ideally one should have 
answers to, one does not have to wait 
forthese answers to formulate policies 


to arrest the spread of infection and 
mitigate impact It seems obvious 
that at this stage of the global ep1- 
demic, the only important figures one 
needs to know for proper planning are 
epidemiological ones Itis extremely 
important to know the magnitude, 
size, distribution and mode of trans- 
mission of infections in the country for 
effective policy formulation on both 
prevention and mitigation of impact 

Thereisaneven more important 
issue in thecontextofimpact without 
these dimensions, one actually cannot 
calculate the impact of the epidemic 
in any sensible way Unfortunately, 
the available data does not permit us 
to know the distribution of the epi- 
demic across population, thus, for 
instance, we do not have any way of 
estimating how the infections are dis- 
tributed across income and education 
groups We donot know what propor- 
tion of industrial workers are infected, 
or what proportion of HIV positive 
individuals access the public health 
care system Inthe absence of data on 
these and various other related indica- 
tors, 1t1s difficult to meaningfully say 
much more than the fact that there are 
economic impacts or that treatment 
costs are high or that the disease bur- 
denis high 


Bus economic impact 15 
about resources Whenever there is а 
catastrophe, individuals cope Yet 
where do households, industries, 
health sector and the economy get 
resources to cope with the epidemic? 
Unfortunately, the answer does not 
always lie in getting more global funds 
or greater donor participation. The 
answer lies in the difficult zone of 
doing the best with the least possible 
resources While itis hoped that ratio- 
nal households and micro agents will 
aim to maximise their welfare using 
the least amount of resources, 1t 1s not 
clear whether this 1s being achieved at 
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thenationallevelinIndia How do we 
know whether the resources currently 
used for prevention and control are 
being used effectively? Or in a cost 
effective manner? Or whether or not 
some programmes should be aban- 
doned and others adopted? Or that 
spending on specific HIV/AIDS pro- 
grammes 1s better than making our 
primary health care system more func- 
tional so that access to treatment 1s 
guaranteed? 


Ta there may be many impres- 
sions and views, there are no scientific 
answers available 1n India as yet 
While some part of prevention and 
control measures are undoubtedly 
necessary, the vast area of behaviour 
change — which 15 ultimately the 
vehicle to reduced transmission — 1s 
by and large unexplored This area 
needsto be studied to understand what 
works in the long run in a sustained 
fashion, 1s possible to scale up, and is 
alsocost-effective 

Toconclude, it should beremem- 
bered that even after the virus has 
stopped spreading, the socioecono- 
micimpact will befeltin the entire eco- 
nomy due to the large pool of infected 
individuals Impactcan be and will be 
mitigated ina variety of ways, buteach 
way will be resource consuming — 
both financial and non-financial — and 
therefore welfare-reducing at least in 
the short and medium terms Apart 
from emotional and psychological 
impact which can be mitigated to а 
certain extent by seeking professional 
help (this may also be expensive), 
other impacts can be dealt with only 
by spending more resources, for care 
and support, to increase productivity, 
to care for orphans, or greater invest- 
ment to make up for lost output 

The bottom line is, impact miti- 
gation 1s costly, butessential Preven- 
tion of infection ın a cost-effective 
manner is one ofthe ways to save our 
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scarce resources that may have other 
alternate uses, so that fewer resources 
have to be spent to mitigate impact It 
1s Clear that behavioural factors that 
are still by and large taboo in Indian 
society are propelling this epidemic 
Ultimately, prevention and control 
measures can work only if these influ- 
ence people's perceptions of risk, and 
subsequently bring about behavioural 
change Poverty and underdevelop- 
mentare key factors that play a role in 
how people perceive risks and how 
much control they have over their own 
behaviour Thus, any prevention and 
control policy must address the issue 
of vulnerability itself Till the time this 
happens, only short-term gains will be 
made 


T. most effective way of dealing 
with vulnerability remains develop- 
ment of the kind that significantly 
improves the wellbeing of the popu- 
lation in significant ways, and not 
merely the kind that may exacerbate 
some of the features of the economy 
that facilitate the spread of the virus 
At the same time, specific and cost- 
effective prevention and control inter- 
ventions must continue. 

Simultaneously of course, there 
will have to be direct 1mpact mitiga- 
tion policies that affect all those whose 
lives have been adversely affected by 
the virus Ultimately, this means poli- 
cies on poverty and health care In 
such a situation there exists the dan- 
ger of violating the equity principle 
can one justify helping an AIDS orphan 
and not other orphans? Or helping 
only AIDS widows? Or giving emp- 
loyment only to those who have 
suffered income losses due to HIV/ 
AIDS? There are no clear answers, 
but there 1s no getting away from the 
fact that help is needed 

One suggestion 1s to make the 
economy and economic agents as 
shockproof as possible by enhancing 


productive capabilities, by offermg 
social safety nets and by making insti- 
tutions and facilities work to the best 
of their abilities, ensuring that coping 
1s less costly than it otherwise would 
have been This brings us back to 
issues of development and growth 

welfare-enhancing economic pros- 
perity will remain the most effective 
way of arresting the spread of the 
virus as well as reduced socioeco- 
nomic impact 
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HISTORY will not judge HIV/AIDS 
kindly The human toll 1s expected to 
be the greatest of any infectious out- 
break Yet the harshest words will be 
reserved for how the world responded, 
or rather failed to respond, to the 
epidemic In the face of potential un- 
precedented disaster, we have been 
unconscionably slow to deploy the 
tools at our disposal to thwart suffer- 
ing and destruction We have been 
even slower to commit resources to 
create new technologies that could 
decisively end our generation’s ‘great 
plague’ The world can and must do 
better 
The first AIDS case was 1denti- 
fied in 1981, and HIV was unmasked 
as the culprit three years later In the 
two decades since, we have learned 
how to fight back We know that the 
spread of HIV can be greatly stemmed 
by promoting behaviours that inter- 
rupt its transmission We also know 
that those who are infected can often 
extend their healthy years with the 
latest antiretroviral medicines Yet, 
knowledge has not translated into 
action The United Nations estimates 
that just a fraction of those who could 
benefit from antiretrovirals are able to 
afford them, ın sub-Saharan Africa, a 
paltry 30,000 of the 30 million living 
with HIV get treatment 

With rare exception, program- 
mes to educate people about how to 
protect themselves when having sex 
or using drugs are underfunded, if 
implemented at all, as well as stymied 
by widespread reluctance to discuss 
what are perceived as taboo subjects 
Sexually active adults and adolescents 


need to be able to get quality, afford- 
able condoms and be instructed in how 
touse them properly Providing clean 
needles to injection drug users can 
make a significant dent in infections 
among this population, and often has 
the added benefit of leading substance 
abusers to counselling 

The world cannot waste any 
more time 1n expanding access to 
these life-saving and life-prolonging 
interventions At the same time, it 1s 
imperative that we significantly step 
up research and development for 
even better treatment and prevention 
strategies 

Safer and more effective anti- 
retrovirals Antiretroviral therapy 
has proven to be a dramatic medical 
advance Notonly are these medicines 
powerful ammunition against AIDS, 
they also represent one of the few 
classes of drugs ever to treat any viral 
infection Still, there 1s no denying 
that current antiretrovirals are highly 
imperfect In many people, the virus 
eventually finds a way around them, 
recent research estimates that many 
people infected with HIV are, or likely 
will become, resistant to every one of 
nearly 20 antiretroviral compounds 
What is more, the medicines are very 
difficult for even the most diligent of 
users to take properly, requiring strict 
adherence to a daily schedule of mul- 
tiple pills Antiretrovirals often cause 
debilitating side effects as well Safer, 
more effective and simpler anti- 
retroviral regimens are badly needed 

Topical creams to block HIV 
Even when tried inearnest, promoting 
safer sex can go only so far in curbing 
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HIV's momentum There are many 
groups of people for whom safer 
sexisnotanoption Forexample, HIV 
infections are growing fast among 
young married women who are mono- 
gamous to their spouses However, 
the husbands are not monogamous, 
andthese women lack the social stand- 
ing to demand that the men use con- 
doms Microbicides would offer a 
solution Sometimes analogised as 1n- 
visible condoms, microbicides would 
be colourless, odourless creams or 
gels applied topically to the genitalia 
to block HIV (and probably other 
sexually transmitted infections, which 
can wreak their own havoc as well 
as increase susceptibility to HIV) 

Unlike condoms, any one partnercould 
use microbicides without having to 
rely on the other Also, microbicides 
may be able to give women who want 
to get pregnant the option of doing so, 
while still guarding against disease 


A preventive AIDS vaccine Pre- 
ventive vaccines have been disco- 
vered for many other diseases — polio, 
smallpox, measles, yellow fever, 
hepatitis — eradicating or substantially 
taming these killers Itis long past due 
to add HIV/AIDS to the list The ulti- 
mate pre-emptive strike, a vaccine 
would be given to people uninfected 
with HIV to shieldthem from the virus 
regardless of the mode of transmis- 
sion, including during sex or through 
injected drug use or other direct con- 
tact with blood Ideally, an AIDS 
vaccine would confer long-lasting 
protection in one or a few relatively 
cheap and unintrusive doses. Like 
microbicides, vaccination would have 
particular benefit for women and other 
socially disadvantaged groups for 
whom existing prevention methods 
fall short. In addition, a vaccine would 
protect people who do not want to 
admit, or do not know, that they need 
protection 115 estimated that 91n 10 
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people whoare living with HIV donot 
think that they are infected or are at 
risk of becoming so 

Rapid diagnostics Although the 
test to detect infection with HIV 1s 
highly accurate, ıt has one major draw- 
back - sending the sample for labora- 
tory analysis can take days or weeks 
Therefore, people seeking to know if 
they have contracted the virus must 
make two visits to atesting clinic This 
has proven to be a major problem as a 
substantial proportion of people who 
getan HIV test neverreturnto find out 
their results We could eliminate this 
barrier by developing tests for HIV 
that yield results much more quickly 
The same is true for tests to diagnose 
other sexually transmitted infections 


M... microbicides and better 
antiretrovirals — these are not pie- 
in-the-sky ideas, but real possibilities 
Why then has their development been 
stunted? To be sure, there are many 
scientific challenges outstanding, as 
HIV isa wily invader that has demon- 
strated itself to be extraordinarily resi- 
lient to counterattack Yet few in the 
field believe that the virus 15 invulner- 
able Instead, progress 1s being held 
back just as much, and perhaps more 
so, by nontechnical barriers Interest 
and money for research and develop- 
ment into new HIV/AIDS prevention 
and therapy are 1n terribly short sup- 
ply, paling 1n comparison with the 
scope of the epidemic. 

The organisation I lead, the 
nonprofit International AIDS Vaccine 
Initiative (IAVI, www 1avı org), 15 
working to overcome the economic 
and political obstacles impeding re- 
search and development of vaccines to 
prevent HIV/AIDS Our programmes 
are focused exclusively on vaccines, 
but they are a model to be duplicated 
for other products and other diseases 
Similar groups like the Alliance for 
Microbicide Development and the 


Malaria Vaccine Initiative are doing 
justthis 

There are four hallmarks of 
IAVI's work to speed the search for 
an AIDS vaccine (z) Innovative 
incentives to encourage investment, 
(п) Cross-national collaboration, 
(ш) High-level political advocacy, 
and (гу) Advance planning for access 


ee incentives to encourage 
investment Economists use the term 
‘market failure’ to describe a situa- 
tion in which a commodity is 1n high 
demand, but because those who need 
1t most are least able to pay, there 1s 
little incentive for investment in its 
discovery and production This char- 
acterises AIDS vaccines precisely 
A vaccine that could stop the virus 
would yield untold benefit However, 
the HIV burden is highly concentrated 
1n developing countries, where per 
capita annual spending on all health 
programmes typically amounts to 
US$10 or less Indeed, leading com- 
panies have been significantly de- 
terred from pursuing AIDS vaccines, 
because a successful vaccine that 
would be sold primarily to developing 
countries (or to donor agencies that 
would supply developing countries) 
promises little potential as a money 
maker 

Nearly a generation after HIV 
was identified as the cause of AIDS, 
only a handful of investigational 
vaccines have been constructed, and 
none has yet completed human trials 
to test whether it works Small AIDS 
vaccine research outfits that must 
convince outside investors to finance 
their work, face an uphill battle rais- 
mg capital Large pharmaceutical 
firms already have resources that 
could be committed to AIDS vaccines, 
butthey are accountable to sharehold- 
ers who directthe managementto pur- 
sue projects certam to return the most 
profit 


Fortunately, economists have a 
prescription for solving market fail- 
ures the public sector can provide 
incentives to encourage involvement 
in AIDS vaccine science IAVI is 
pioneering this approach We take 
money donated from governments 
and foundations worldwide and use it 
to finance and manage research part- 
nerships to develop and test AIDS 
vaccines, with a focus on vaccines that 
are specifically designed for use in the 
developing world — for example, that 
are built from relatively inexpensive 
technology or that can be transported 
and stored in tropical climates with- 
outrefrigeration Inthe process, good 
ideas that otherwise would languish in 
the laboratory for want of support are 
fast-tracked to large-scale study 


А. of the end of 2002, six novel 
AIDS vaccine candidates are in deve- 
lopment with IAVI backing This 
includes one vaccine being built by a 
team of researchers from aU S firm, 
Therion Biologics Corporation, and 
the Indian government IAVI has 
negotiated an agreement whereby 
Therion will proneer the procedure for 
manufacturing the vaccine and then 
transfer it to a firm in India (yet to be 
determined) for supplying doses for 
trials Should the vaccine ultimately 
proveeffective, the Indian firm would 
also have the rights to manufacture 
the product to sell to the worldwide 
market at low prices 

The Indian vaccine candidate, 
which should be ready to start human 
testing in late 2003 or early 2004, 15 
tailored to a strain of HIV common 
in the country This 1s significant 
because the genetic makeup of the 
virus prevalent 1n India, named sub- 
type C, is different from that in other 
regions А$ we do not know whether 
geography-specific AIDS vaccines 
will be needed, it 1s critical that vac- 
cines are developed for and tested in 


avariety ofareas The other candidates 
that IAVI 1s sponsoring are tailored for 
HIV strains common elsewhere in 
Asia, as well as throughout Africa 

It should be noted that IAVI does 
not receive any money from the new 
Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tubercu- 
losis and Malaria The fund, which so 
far has raised US$ 2 billion, 1s not 
provisioned to pay for research and 
development for vaccines or any new 
prevention or treatment options This 
1s because the fund’s resources are 
inadequate even to cover its primary 
mandate to expand access to existing 
interventions As donors continue to 
makecontributions to the Global Fund, 
they should separately increase their 
support for research and development 


C ost collaboration 
Developing and testing an AIDS vac- 
cine requires extraordinary coordina- 
tion of adiverse range of players The 
researchers who conceive of a vaccine 
candidate are different from those 
who figure out how to manufacture it, 
fromthose whotest the vaccine among 
thousands of volunteers over multiple 
years, and from those whose special- 
ity 1s submitting a vaccine to govern- 
ment regulators for approval as safe 
and effective All of these people are 
rarely found under one roof. 

In financing and managing its 
AIDS vaccine research partnerships, 
IAVI joins experts from each of these 
disciplines, often forming teams that 
never before have worked together 
We reach across national and regional 
boundaries, linking industrialised and 
developing countries For example, 
IAVIis supporting an AIDS vaccine 
candidate developed by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in the U K and the 
University of Nairobi 1n Kenya and 
manufactured by companies ın the 
U K and Germany Human trials are 
underway at the Oxford and Nairobi 
campuses and they are scheduled to 


begin soon 1n Entebbe underthe direc- 
tion ofthe Ugandan government 

IAVI believes human trials of 
AIDS vaccines must be conducted 
transparently, with local communities 
meaningfully engaged. This 1s of par- 
ticular importance in countries, such as 
India, where there 1s an unfortunate 
history of questionable practices in tri- 
alsofotherproducts IAVI'supcoming 
AIDS vaccine trial 1n India will be 
overseen first by the government, 
which must approve all aspects of the 
scientific programme, and second by 
a 30-member Community Advisory 
Board Both of these safeguards are to 
assure that the strictest international 
standards are followed, including that 
trial volunteers must be truly volun- 
teers, participating of their own free 
will and with the option to discontinue 
participation at any time In addition, 
IAVI contracts with communications 
professionals throughout India to help 
provide information about AIDS vac- 
cine trials and counter misinformation. 
One key pointis that the vaccine tested 
does not contain any whole HIV, and 
therefore cannot cause infection or 
AIDS 


Н... political advocacy 
Every December, the United Nations 
releases an update on the scope of the 
global HIV/AIDS epidemic Last year, 
another five million men, women and 
children were infected with HIV, bring- 
ing the total of those I: ng with the 
virusto 40 million This translates into 
a rate of 15,900 new infections every 
day, or600 each hour Atleast as many 
new infections are projected for this 
year, and no corner of the globe 1s un- 
affected Although HIV was relatively 
late to arrive 1n Asta, a catastrophe 1s 
brewing In India, the number of peo- 
ple believed to be living with HIV, four 
million, 1s second only to South Africa 

As staggering as these numbers 
are, many people, particularly those 
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1n positions of leadership and power, 
stil] fail to fully grasp their signifi- 
cance and respond with decisive 
action Ín some cases it 15 politically 
expedient to look the other way The 
effect 1s to cripple AIDS vaccine 
research and development, as well as 
all programmes working to prevent 
andtreat HIV 

There are important exceptions, 
however In 1998, India’s Prime Mın- 
ister, Atal Bihari Vajpayee, declared 
that finding an AIDS vaccine was a 
national goal, and to this end pledged 
to mobilise resources in ‘mission 
mode’ Ata parliamentarian’s con- 
ference on HIV/AIDS ın Delhi this 
spring, co-organised by IAVI, the 
prime minister reiterated his promise, 
standing in solidarity with leaders of 
the opposition party Political will 
from the very top makes a real differ- 
ence, and we must encourage others 
to follow suit, and then hold them 
accountable to deliver 


wn planning for access 
Once an effective AIDS vaccine 15 
developed, it will need to be quickly 
distributedtoall This sounds obvious, 
yet history 1s not on the side of swift 
global accessto new medical products 
— look no further than the abysmal 
record in getting antiretroviral medi- 
cines out to all living with HIV Fur- 
thermore, no vaccine for any disease 
has ever been introduced simultane- 
ously in the industrialised and deve- 
loping worlds Instead, developing 
countries wait an average of 20 years 
after new vaccines are licensed in 
industrialised mations Business as 
usual has to change 

The key 1s planning now, before 
having discovered a vaccine For ex- 
ample, the initial price ofan AIDS vac- 
cine 1s likely to be beyond the means 
of most developing countries Today 
есап begin to mobilise political sup- 
port to price vaccanes by the ability to 
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pay, and secure donor resources to 
purchase vaccines for poor countries 
Similarly, it takes four to five years to 
build a vaccine plant, and 1f an AIDS 
vaccine were available tomorrow, it 
could not be made quickly and 1n 
sufficient quantity We can mitigate 
delay by forging public-private part- 
nerships to share the risk of building 
manufacturing capacity in advance of 
alicensed vaccine Anotherchallenge 
1s that an AIDS vaccine will be tar- 
geted at adolescents and high-risk 
adults, yet the infrastructure forreach- 
ing these groups 1s inadequate We 
should start establishing innovative 
systems for delivering AIDS vaccines 
to these populations 


Qu the speedy availabi- 
Шу of future AIDS vaccines 15 noth- 
ing less than a complete paradigm 
shift, requiring radical changes in the 
way the world approaches nearly 
every aspect of deploying 1mmuniza- 
tion Italso means a radical change in 
the way we think about scientific 
progress We must not ‘considera bio- 
medical option as being scientifically 
effective until we have guaranteed its 
use by those who most need tt,” says 
Dr GeetaRao Gupta, President ofthe 
International Center for Research on 
Women and a member of IAVI's 
Board of Directors 

Certainly, all of this 1s a tall 
order And it ıs to say little of the raw 
scientific challenge of building a 
vaccine, which 1s formidable, but our 
ingenuity has persevered against 
other, similarly insidious diseases For 
HIV, I firmly believe that 1f the world 
mobilises the concerted, well-funded 
effort that the epidemic demands, we 
will find a vaccine and microbicides 
and better antiretrovirals. And in turn, 
the end of AIDS forall tıme 

We have no time to lose Every 
day sooner we find an AIDS vaccine, 
millions of lives can be saved 


Moving beyond the 
beneficiaries of technology 


MADHU BALA NATH 


ACCORDING to the ninth five year 
plan, India had setambitious goals for 
the year 2000, with clearly articulated 
indicators to measure these goals As 
the plan period comes to an end, the 
scores on the *National health report 
card' as Menon-Sen and Shiva Kumar! 
putit, areas yet very low 

Why hasthis happened? The last 
three decades of the 20th century had 
witnessed great advances in medical 
technology, raising hope that the uni- 


I Women tn India - How Free? How Equal? 
Report commissioned by the office of the 
United Nations Resident Coordinator in India, 
2001 


versal goal of health for all would be 
achievedto a large extent, 1f not com- 
pletely These advances pertained not 
only to technological discoveries but 
their extensive use by chents Appro- 
priate, affordable and accessible tech- 
nology remained the watchword for 
development workers as they went 
from one international conference to 
another from Rio to Cairo to Beying 
to Copenhagen These three A’s 
appeared ın alkantergovernmental 
plans of action that emerged in the 
decade of norm and standard setting 
—the 1990s The figures below ındi- 
cate that these norms and commit- 
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ments, however, did not translate into 
real gains 1n the lives of men and 
women 


T. take the case of contraceptive 
technology as an example, 1n India, 
currently less than half of the couples 
in the reproductive age group use any 
kind of contraceptive technology 7 In 
the highly populated and poorer states 
like Uttar Pradesh and Bihar the per- 
centage 1s much lower—a mere 30% ? 
Access to technology seems to be least 
where ıt 15 most needed The states 
where contraceptive use 1s the lowest, 
where it 1s justified to assume that 
women's need for safe abortion ser- 
vices 1s the greatest, have in fact the 
lowest share of approved centres for 
the medical termination of pregnancy 
In Uttar Pradesh and Bihar there are 
less than five centres for a population 
of amillion people 4 

These figures point to the real- 
ity that we do not have the infrastruc- 
ture to take technology to the masses 
A gender analysis of this scenario 
reveals that only a very limited number 
of women in India have the opportu- 


Illustrative Goals for Health and Family Welfare 





nity to use medical technology to 
choose whether ornotto have a child 
Technology demands a good 
infrastructure as well as a harmo- 
nised policy environment This again 
remains a gap in India The public 
health system emphasises perma- 
nent methods like sterilisation or 
long term methods like intra uterine 
devices (IUDs) As a result sterilisa- 
tion accounts for more than 7596 of 
total contraception, with female sterili 
sations accounting for 95% of all 
sterilisations ? These kinds of gender 
unfriendly approaches to reach tech- 
nology to the masses have resulted in 
reduced interest to access health 
technology Added to this are factors 
like embarrassment of consulting a 
male doctor or the lack of privacy 1n 
the health centres that contribute to 
widening the ‘beneficiary access gap’ 


G... thıs background, the on- 
slaught of the HIV/AIDS epidemic 
has only worsened the situation The 
epidemic in India 15 1n ts second dec- 
ade and unfortunately the disease has 
emerged as a disease of social exclu- 
sion and disempower- 
ment The prevention 


by the year 2000 options today, 1e male 
Indicator Mostiecent Goalfor — condoms, mutual mono- 
estimate 2000 ^ gamy and treatment for 
Infant mortality rate 70(1999) — Below60 sexually transmitted 
Permata] mortality rate 42 0(1998) 30-35 diseases are not feasible 
Crude death rate 8 7(1999) 9 for millions of womenin 
Maternal mortality rate 407(1997) Below2 00 
Lifeexpectancy at birth (years) the country Today 25% 
Male 63 0(1996-2001) 64 ofthefourmillion people 
Female 634(1996-2001) 64 living with HIV/AIDS in 
Babies with birth weight India are women and 
below 2000 grams (%) 30 (1993) 10 these numbers are grow- 
Crude birth rate 26 1(1999) 21 mg Yet, ironically, there 
Effective couple 
protection rate (%) 45 4(1998) 60 1s now little doubt that 
Total fertility rate 2 85 (1996-98) 22 technology can prove to 
Pregnant mothers receiving be an empowering tool, 
antenatal care (26) 65 1(1998-99) 100 not only for prevention 
Deliveries by trained but also for the care of 
birth attendants (%) 76 7 (1998-99) 100 those infected and affec- 
Immunization status (26) 42(1998-99) 100 ted by the mutating virus 
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Peeping into the future, the 
potential of the technology 1n reduc- 
ing vulnerabilities 15 emerging 1п the 
discourse around the development of 
microbicides, the effective use of the 
female condom and the development 
ofthevaccine None ofthese are as yet 
available for users 1n a safe and user 
friendly form, buteven when all these 
preventive technologies are in place 
and available to large masses of the 
population, it 15 the strategic decision 
to position HIV preventive techno- 
logy as a means of protection against 
HIV and not dilute this message with 
other potential benefits, e g contra- 
ception, that will decide whether men 
and women use 1t to increase their 
negotiating power to reduce their 
vulnerability to the epidemic 


L. us take care not to go the ‘con- 
dom way’ The images of the ep1- 
demic throw up a disturbing collage 
— a collage of young boys and girls 
being sexually abused and placed at 
risk with little or no access to the well- 
known source of dual protection —the 
simple condom Images of women 
faced with dilemmas and at times rais- 
ing pertinent posers Can a woman 
really be sexually assertive? Can she 
even think of differing from the con- 
cept of mutual fidelity when she has 
been socialised and brought up on the 
principle that her husband ıs God? 
Cana woman ensure safe sex by 
suggesting that her sexual partner 
wearacondom, whenthe very sugges- 
tion of condom use carries with 1t an 
indication of infidelity that could 
threaten her personal security and 
destroy the relationship? Further- 
more, 1f the woman did have sex using 
acondom, how would she be able to 


2 Ibid 
3 Ibid 
4 Ibid 
5 Ibid 


prove that she 15 fertile to a society 
where her status 1s dependent on her 
being able to bear a son? These are 
some of the dilemmas that women are 
confronted with as medical techno- 
logy marches ahead The HIV viruscan 
be prevented only when such conflicts 
and contradictions are addressed 
Then there are images of young 
men and women living with the HIV 
virus, unable to ward off recurrent 
opportunistic infections as they may or 
may not be close enough to a medical 
service provider who could prescribe 
and provide the necessary palliatives, 
ORT packets or ointments and band- 
ages These images get further entan- 
gled to blur the collage It 1s these 
young men and women who at times 
have heard of the great advances 
made ın medical technology – the dıs- 
covery of AZT, the drug cocktail, the 
nevirapine — cocktails and concoc- 
tions that can make their lives more 
meaningful Yet, they tell us that they 
are starved as access has been diffi- 
cult The costs are formidable, there 1s 
no infrastructure to monitot the effect 
of these drugs on the body – it 1s like 
seeing food on the table when you are 
hungry, but are unable to eat it! 


T. collage has not yetended and the 
faces of women, young and old, loom 
large These are women facing the 
dual bruntofthe HIV/AIDS epidemic 
—as those living with the virus and as 
those caring for people living with the 
HIV virus These are women who are 
riddled with a host of ethical dilem- 
mas Should I conceive achild? Will I 
be able to terminate my pregnancy, if 
I so decide? Or wil] I have access to 


the short regimen of AZT so that I can , 
bring into the world a child free from. , 
_ transformed into reality? Itremains to 


the HIV infection? But what, once the 
child is born? Will I get this child into 
the world only to be orphaned as ser- 
vice providers, 1n keeping with the 
government's policy, stop the supply 


of AZT for my treatment and care once 
the child is born The list of questions 
goeson 


T. collage also captures a dream It 
ıs these very women, who are dream- 
ingadreamasthey live and cope with 
the epidemic in India, at a time when 
new and emerging technologies are 
offering new hope and opening new 
vistas 

The turn of the century 1s wit- 
ness tocollaboration between Hindu- 
stan Latex and the Female Health 
Company in the UK to develop the 
female condom This joint project 
was launched ın February 2002 and 
HLL has sought the permission of 
the Drug Controller General of India 
to produce the female condom in 
India from locally sourced materials 
Social acceptability studies on the 
female condom have already been 
launched ın Andhra Pradesh, Maha- 
rashtra and Kerala 

The turn of the century also saw 
some technology studies in the deve- 
lopment of microbicides, another 
female initiated 1f not a female con- 
trolled method for HIV prevention 
Scientists are pursuing 60 product 
leads Some candidates are in the 
safety trial stage while a couple of 
these candidates are been tried for 
their efficacy At the same time, the 
country has entered into a dynamic 
collaboration with the International 
AIDS Vaccine Initiative to launch a 
programme for the development of a 
preventive vaccine for the HIV/AIDS 
virus in India, a vaccine that 1s envis- 
aged to stop the spread of the HIV-2 
clade C virus that 1s predominant 1n 
India 

Will this dream, this hope, get 


beseen Femalecontrolled preventive 
technology 1s on the anvil as these 
options do not essentially require the 
cooperation of the male partner They 


have the potential to place the power 
to protect squarely 1n the hands of 
women This, therefore, can not only 
empower, itcanemancipatethem But 
the challenges before this utopia can 
materialise are many Access to pre- 
ventivetechnology for HIV/AIDS has 
to be envisioned and implemented as 
part of a larger programme of health 
care that ams at ensuring safety and 
quality services so that technology 
can not only be accessed but moni- 
tored as well This client-friendly, 
gender-sensitive programme will 
need to be 1mplemented as a package 
of reproductive and child health ser- 
vices that includes services of HIV 
prevention, HIV management and 
HIV care and support 


Su components of this pro- 
gramme will need to include a micro 
credit fund to enable access to techno- 
logy, especially for women in resource 
poor settings as well as ongoing 
engagements of the society 1n ques- 
tioning and challenging gender ine- 
qualities and gender norms This 1s 
critical This kind of integrated app- 
roach to technology development 
and dissemination will reduce stigma 
and discrimination against the bene- 
ficiaries of medical technology who 
are living with, or are at risk of, the 
HIV virus 

As reduction of stigma and dis- 
crimination 1s central to any effort 
aimed at HIV prevention, the pro- 
gramme would essentially need to 
be developed within a rights based 
approach For this a categorical sen- 
sitisation to gender and human rights 
issues for the service providers will 
be necessary As India witnesses the 
entry of the largest ever generation of 
adolescents (the 10-19 years represent 
one fifth of India’s population), we 
are faced with the ever compelling 
need to target programmes centred on 
preventive technology for HIV/AIDS 
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onthis group They will needtobe seen 
as the ‘real’ recipients and beneficiar- 
1es of technology 

Needless to add, the course 
charted above cannot be successful 
without ensuring that technology 1s 
embedded within a framework ac- 
commodating the social, cultural and 
political context 1n which HIV has 
arisen and 1s perpetuated It 1s the 
adolescents who can be the force for 
change to evaluate these contexts and 
engage the community to re-examine 
and reframe them Of special impor- 
tance 1s the reframing of the gender 
context The female condom presents 
an excellent example to illustrate 
this point 


l. 1993, Ford and Mathıe reported 
an overall shift from a pre-use ‘neu- 
tral attitude" of couples to the female 
condom to a diversity of ‘positive’ and 
*negative' attitudes overthree months 
of use They noted that after three 
months, 52% of the 67 couples gene- 
rally felt positive about the use of the 
female condom In the same study 
however, 3646 of them felt negative 
andthe remaining 1246 were cases that 
responded with a ‘no ordon'tknow' $ 
Besides reasons like high cost and lack 
of availability, the female condom was 
perceived by some men to have the 
potential to change existing social and 
gender relations 

Whereas some partners resisted 
the use of the female condom fearing 
that their wives might become promis- 
cuous and thus change the existing 
social balance ın which only men are 
allowedto be promiscuous, other men 
felt that introducing the female con- 
dom in a relationship provided an 
opening forcommunication on sexual 
matters otherwise not discussed 


6 Madhu Bala Nath, How to Empower 
Women to negotiate Safe Sex — A Resource 
Guide for NGOs 
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A study 1n Senegal also pointed out 
that the female condom increased 
women's knowledge about their 
bodies and gave rise to discussion 
between men and women on sexual 
and reproductive health, at times re- 
inforcing women's bargaining power 


W. is interesting 1s that this pre- 


ventive technology has been the key 
to triggering these changes in gender 
relations Thischange has come about 
without violence, which has often 
been the bane in programmes on 
women's empowerment Empirical 
data has shown that whereas women 
reported ‘fear’ of violence by their 
partners as a barrier to negotiating the 
use of the female condom, in Kenya, 
violence took place in only one of the 
96 sexual encounters 

Inastudy in Papua New Guinea, 
where the prevalence of violence 
against women is high, only fourcases 
of violence occurred among the 224 
women asking their partners to use the 
femalecondom Infactin Zambia men 
are now purchasing female condoms 
more often than women! I am re- 
minded of the women who protested 
in Rio de Janeiro during the Earth 
Summit in 1992 against technology 
that was polluting women’s lives 
They marched with banners that read 
‘If its not appropriate for women 1t 1s 
not appropriate!’ 

We have come a long way from 
that state of affairs as the experience 
with the female condom has shown 
Let us hope that the launch of the 
microbicide and the preventive vac- 
cine brings with ıt similar outcomes 
Outcomes that move beyond access 
and use by beneficiaries of techno- 
logy, to outcomes that change the way 
societies think and act for the better, 
outcomes that can bring solidarity 


‘with issues of justice, of equality, of 


equity and above all of respect and 
dignity forall 


HIV preventive vaccines: 
myth and reality 


JEAN-LOUIS EXCLER 


AIDS has reached a mythical dimen- 
sion, often escaping our modern para- 
digms of time and evidence It has 
become a thriller of human propor- 
tions affecting every great theme of 
ourexistence lifeand death, love and 
hatred, sex and blood, maternity and 
birth, morals and notions of retribu- 
tion, judgements about what 1s right 
and wrong Itaffects many ofthe most 
vulnerable, stigmatised and margina- 
lised in society but, almost paradoxi- 
cally, also some ofthe most glamorous 
and privileged Beyond its impact on 
individuals and families, AIDS has a 
vast societal impact with the potential 
for social unrest, a growing economic 
burden and a threat to the progress 
we have made on fundamental health 
issues, such as the survival of moth- 
ers and the welfare of children 
Because AIDS 1s, for many, as 
much a question of human rights and 
values as 1t 1s of illness, 1t generates 
emotions that we associate with few 
otherdiseases Asascientist, Icannot 
deny these human aspects of the epi- 
demic but urge people to treat the sci- 
enceof AIDS as science, notmyth We 
must drop our elevated expectations, 
our exaggerated fears and our prime- 
val, instinctual responses so that we 
can deal with the situation as itis In 
my area of expertise, HIV vaccines, 
this isthe situation avaccineisclearly 
possible and we will probably find one 


that ‘works’ within the next decade 
We have to think about the enormous 
commitment required to pursue the 
research and the efforts we must make 
now fany resulting vaccine is to reach 
those who need ıt most And we have 
to be clear what we mean by a vaccine 
that *works' 

The magnitude of the scientific 
challenge presented by the develop- 
ment of an HIV vaccine was initially 
vastly underestimated American (and 
a few European) prophets and apos- 
tles of wishful thinking, among them 
well-known scientists, were keen to 
throw to the public and media a good 
dose of false hope (‘the vaccine will 
be available ın three to five years’, 
some scientists predicted 1n the mid- 
1980s) It was sometimes the pleasure 
of showing off, sometimes, the desire 
to show that science really could meet 
all of humanity’s expectations 

By way of a backlash, others 
went to the opposite extreme, threat- 
ening the world that this endeavour 
was impossible and even dangerous 
Tabloids and unscrupulous media 
have filled theircolumns with scurril- 
ous rubbish about the judgement of 
God not being thwarted or mutant 
viruses rampaging loose Amudstall of 
these wild promises and silly scares in 
the West, few talked about the grow- 
ing epidemic in the developing world 
and those who did argued that there 
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was, їп any case, no market or infra- 
structure So why bother? 
Developing country researchers 
and health authorities were caught bet- 
ween these two extreme attitudes and 
sometimes were wise enough to fol- 
lowamuddle path along with scientists 
and public health field researchers 
India ıs a prime example of a country 
that got it right A visionary scientist, 
the late Professor Ramalingaswamti, 
convinced the government that vac- 
cines should be a priority, that a vac- 
cine could eventually be found, that 
sound scientific safeguards could 
assure ethical research Equally, that 
there was no shortcut or quick fix 


T. government committed ıtself 
to harnessing India's strengths — its 
manufacturing prowess and its world- 
class research infrastructure — whilst 
collaborating with foreign groups 
which could deliver resources not 
immediately available at home, such 
asnew biotech vaccine constructs and 
learnings from the conduct of early tri- 
als in the USA, Thailand and Africa 
This pragmatic approach led to the 
emergence of the collaboration of 
IAVIandits partners and the strength- 
ening of the research capacities at the 
National AIDS Research Institute 
(NARI) ın Pune and at other ICMR 
institutions 

HIV vaccines (and treatment) 
definitely belong to the ‘high tech’ 
world, a world with very limited access 
for developing countries without 
India's science or manufacturing base 
Mostof the researchers in these coun- 
tries lack the training or equipment to 
follow the pace of US and European 
research agencies, especially in the 
absence of collaboration with interna- 
tional partners Many felt they were 
passive observers, brought into the 
general discussion just to show politi- 
cal correctness at fancy conferences 
Ideas were thrown about and deci- 
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sions made about developing country 
assessment without consulting them 
Industrialised world arrogance was 
compounded by developing country 
denial of the epidemic and the post- 
colonial syndrome Thingsare getting 
better HIV/AIDS research has spurred 
an unprecedented wave of interna- 
tional, north/south and south/south, 
collaboration IAVI alone is working 
1n five of the worst affected countries 
1n collaboration with governments 
and national institutions 

Allofus, as stake holders 1n this 
appalling epidemic, seem to have a 
growing awareness that we are on the 
same dreadful wreck, looking across 
an ocean of scientific ignorance 
Maybe wearebeginning to realise that 
we need the same lifeboat and the 
same navigation charts But it 1s too 
early to say that relationships between 
developed and developing countries 
are as good as they could be 


F... HIV/AIDS vaccine research 
in the industrialised world 1s driven by 
both the public and the private sectors 
Both tend to have strict research and 
development agendas (albeit of dif- 
ferent provenance), tight budget 
constraints and timelines that do not 
necessarily fit the context of research 
1n most developing countries, where 
adaptation, more time and more 
money are needed In a regrettable 
lost opportunity, Chiron Vaccines 
decided to discontinue their HIV vac- 
cine clinical research in Thailand 
because they could not make it fit their 
business model 

Second, there are fewer resear- 
chers in most developing countries 
than in the industrialised world The 
former are often caught 1n multiple 
research and management activities 
working 1n difficult financial and 
logistical conditions, solicited by 
several groups and agencies The lat- 
ter have probably more luxury to 


narrowly focus on their research and 
to pursue sometimes abstract aca- 
demic concerns Both are entangled 
with their political environment and 
with considerations of national policy 
and pride, but often the industrialised 
world researchers consider their work 
uniquely valid and worthy of consi- 
deration This permanent imbalance 
between both generates useless ten- 
sions detrimental to the common goal 
of one day making an HIV vaccine 
available for those in need 


F inally, researchers 1n the worst 
affected countries can develop a sense 
of hopelessness The process of trials 
is long and complex ın ће most opti- 
mistic scenario, siX years separate the 
earliest human trials and the results 
which will permit use of a vaccine ın 
the general population And even 
then, history suggests that it might be 
another 20 or so years before there 1s 
any real access inthe developing world 

Science has often delivered vac- 
cines which have been far too expen- 
sive (at on-patent, industrialised 
country rates) for use anywhere out- 
side the OECD The rich nations have 
been unwilling to provide the assist- 
ance needed to develop the infra- 
structure necessary to deliver these 
vaccines even when they do finally 
become affordable If we want to 
motivate the scientific elite of the 
developing world, we have to con- 
vince them that things will be differ- 
entthistime Politics, nationalism and 
commercial advantage will not crip- 
ple or hinder vital trials Innovative IP 
agreements — like that between IAVI, 
its commercial partners and the Gov- 
ernment of India — will assure that 
immediate, affordable access 1s guar- 
anteed before communities and hard- 
pressed researchers are asked to 
support clinicaltrials 

However motivated and driven 
bythenew paradigm, anyone working 


on an HIV vaccine will soon encoun- 
ter difficulties of daunting magnitude 
The virus 1s genetically hypervariable 
— it changes and mutates all the time 
Over time this has led to the develop- 
ment of six distinct subtypes of HIV 
1n different parts of the world Today, 
these subtypes are ‘crossbreeding’ — 
of course, viruses do not *breed' but 
genetic recombinations between 
viruses from different subtypes are 
now emerging around the world, 
including 1n India. We cannot predict 
whether a vaccine which protects 
against one virus subtype will pro- 
tect against another subtype (though 
some recent scientific research seems 
to indicate that this ‘cross-protection’ 
may be possible) We may end upneed- 
ing a multi-subtype vaccine (as we do 
1n some other diseases) which means 
that we will have to develop a vaccine 
against each subtype and then produce 
a protective cocktail 


A. even bigger problem ıs that we 
donot know for sure how the body can 
best protect itself against AIDS The 
holy grail ıs an antibody which will 
neutralise the virus before it can take 
hold by disabling one of its life-sup- 
port systems In the world of 1deal 
forms, that vaccine would protect 
against all possible routes oftransmis- 
sion intravenous (blood transfusions, 
needle sticks and the like) or mucosal 
(transmission through sexual contact 
orfrom motherto child) That may not 
be possible in the near-term and we 
may have to settle for acell-mediated 
immune response empowering the 
body to better identify HIV-infected 
cells and to kill them, avoiding the dis- 
semination of the virus This would 
decrease the amount of virus circulat- 
ing and might mean that the body 
could keep HIV in check completely, 
thus avoiding progression to disease 
you would stillbe HIV-infected but you 
might never go onto develop AIDS 


О. day, we will have both а 
vaccine to stop initial infection and a 
fallback vaccine to boost the body's 
ability to contain any virus that slipped 
through the first set of defences How- 
ever, the first generation of vaccines 
will, we hope, develop these cell- 
mediated responses although they will 
not beable to prevent initial infection 
As well as saving individual lives, 
these vaccines will hopefully have a 
vital societal benefit by decreasing 
the viral load in those who received 
the vaccine (but still became HIV- 
infected), the vaccine would make 
it much less likely that those HIV- 
positive people would pass on the dis- 
ease to others 

Testing vaccine approaches 1s 
noteasy Animal models are of limited 
value in developing human defences 
as no animal gets Ш from HIV, and 
since the immune systems of even 
monkeys are quite different to ours 
Animal models can give us valuable 
information, guidance and reassur- 
ance about safety but they cannotever 
replace human testing, especially for 
demonstration of efficacy We will 
not actually know whether animal 
models predict efficacy until we find 
something that has been proved to 
work in humans and then look back 
to see whether animal models accu- 
rately predicted 1ts success 

Clinical trials are long and costly 
and must follow strict pathways and 
procedures They require years of 
hard, detail-driven and often tedious 
work It 1s tempting to say, let the 
industrialised world run the trials 
and let the benefits come to the deve- 
loping world In HIV this 1s not possi- 
ble Trials 1n developing countries 
are important for several reasons 
First, 90% of HIV infections occur in 
these countries, where an effective 
vaccine would eventually be used and 
be most beneficial Second, to pro- 
duce valid and timely results, the big 


trials need to be conducted ın popu- 
lations with high incidences of HIV 
infection, Third, HIV may necessitate 
testing different candidate vaccines 
in different areas of the world be- 
cause HIV varies 1n different regions 
Finally, 1t may be necessary to evalu- 
ate how different routes and co-factors 
(such as other infections) for HIV 
transmission influence vaccine pro- 
tection 

Several developing countries — 
including Brazil, China, Cuba, Haiti, 
Kenya, Thailand, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Botswana and Uganda - are now 
actively engaged in HIV vaccine clini- 
cal trials Other countries are prepar- 
ing for clinical trials including India, 
Cóted'Ivoire and South Africa Their 
pioneering efforts must be acknow- 
ledged Thailand, a newly industrial- 
ised country, continues to play a major 
role in South East Asia not only of 
leadership but also ın HIV prevention, 
care and HIV vaccine development 
with the imminent initiation of a sec- 
ondefficacy trial 


W. the exception ofthe trials ın 


Thailand, allclınıcal trials ın develop- 
ıng countries so far are in their early 
stages These small, ‘phase I and IP 
trials ensure that a vaccine 1s safe in 
human beings, that ıt induces an 
immune response in the body and that 
it has no unanticipated effects Some 
of these trials are also looking at the 
best doses and at how often vaccines 
haveto be given before they offer pro- 
tection The real challenge will come 
in ‘phase III’ or efficacy trials those 
designed to test whether a vaccine ac- 
tually protects people from AIDS 

These trials need up to 20,000 people 

If many of those fail to stick with the 
trial for its full course, the results may 
beinvalid and the trials useless Regu- 
latory agencies — the Drugs Control- 
ler General 1n India, the European 
Agency forthe Evaluation of Medici- 
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nal Products (confusingly known by 
the acronym, EMEA) and, the Food 
and Drugs Administration inthe USA 
— require extraordinarily careful and 
detailed record keeping 1f they are to 
use these results as the basis for per- 
mitting the use of a vaccine 1л their 
territory 


Р.а, the success of рте- 
vention programmes could pose а 
challenge for HIV vaccine efficacy tri- 
als The decrease in HIV incidence 
amongst different populations will 
require larger sample sizes toconduct 
these trials Indeed, this illustrates 
how difficult it 1s for the vaccine 
developer to catch the moving target 
of the epidemic when prevention 
methods succeed Similarly, the find- 
ing of an efficacious first generation 
HIV vaccine could render the imple- 
mentation of otherefficacy trials very 
difficult For ethical reasons, the first 
generation vaccine would have to be 
used instead of a placebo forcompari- 
son purposes with the new vaccine 
Clearly, the sample size needed for 
such a comparison would have to be 
extremely large In areas where HIV 
incidence ts low, such atrial may well 
become impossible 

One absolute condition to con- 
duct clinical trials 1s that they operate 
within a strict ethical framework 
International ethical standards and 
WHO-UNAIDS guidelines for HIV 
vaccine trials should be followed 
including the respect of good clinical 
practices, an informed consent pro- 
cess made understandable to volun- 
teers, the respect of confidentiality 
and individual freedom, the preven- 
tion of stigmatisation and social harm 
The gap 1n ethical and legal frame- 
work has spurred ethicists and scien- 
tists to work closely together to issue 
guidelines 

Much work has taken place on 
the formatand content of the informed 
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consent How to explain science and 
the trial process, and related subtleties 
to subjects with limited education? 
Sometimes informed consents are as 
thick as a phone book and one won- 
ders whether they are designed to 
protect the individual orthe sponsor's 
and pharmaceutical industry's liabi- 
lity We will have to be simpler, fairer 
and more intelligible in AIDS vaccine 
trials 

Critical issues will need to be 
tackled during these trials, including 
the level of care and treatment that 
should be offered to volunteers who 
become infected during the course of 
the trial, and how to make vaccines 
available to the population once their 
efficacy has beendemonstrated Teen- 
agers below the legal age of adulthood 
are among the most at risk for HIV 
infection but for sociocultural and 
legal reasons, they may not enrol in 
most trials We need to think about 
whether this 1s the right way to pro- 
tect the next generation whilst safe- 
guarding the rights and health of those 
alive now 


p.a difficulties and obstacles 
inherent to the specific Indian socio- 
cultural context lie ahead of research- 
ers involved in HIV vaccine clinical 
development Beyond the technical 
difficulties, the recruitment of volun- 
teers for HIV vaccine trials in India 
may pose areal challenge Some past 
history of vaccine research in India 
has darkened and generated distrust 
about human biomedical research 
andacceptance of vaccination Stigma- 
tisation of HIV-infected people, espe- 
cially women, may generate suspicion 
amongst volunteers who would like 
to participate in the trial 

Complete participation by the 
communities 1s essential to ensure 
adequate recruitment Transparency 
between political authorities, research- 
ers, community workers and commu- 


nities 1s a key factor 1n building confi- 
denceandtrust Effortsshould be made 
to word simply the trial goals and 
development process to ensure a good 
understanding of the trial goals and 
vaccine development process 


M..... research needs calm and 
peace to operate 1n good conditions 
(one cannot play good music when 
surrounded by too much noise) On a 
visit, the principal investigator of the 
first HIV vaccine trial in Parts at the 
Institut Pasteur said to me, ‘How do 
you think I can work quietly?’ The 
door of his office was covered with 
post-its from journalists for both the 
volunteers and the medical team 
Rumours and misunderstandings that 
would jeopardise the effort must be 
avoided at any cost All advocates of 
HIV vaccines have to play acritical role 
inthis regard, including the media and 
various partners in research 

AIDS vaccine trials are good for 
reinforcing overall prevention In 
Thazland, those participating in trials 
are much less likely than the general 
population to become HIV infected 
whether they have received the pla- 
cebo or the active vaccine, because 
the pressure of counselling may be 
stronger during a vaccine trial Other 
HIV prevention efforts need to be 
good within and outside trials. it will 
be a very long time before a vaccine 
cancompletely replace other HIV pre- 
ventive interventions, especially if 
the first generation of vaccines have 
only modest protective efficacy 
These vaccines would need to be 
delivered as part of comprehensive 
HIV prevention packages, including 
other health promotion and beha- 
vioural interventions, which may be 
redesigned around future vaccine 
delivery programmes, with strong 
community participation 

Allprevention strategies against 
HIV infection/transmission must be 


reinforced, strengthened and encour- 
aged, especially where antiviral drugs 
are not affordable or impractical. A 
terrible misconception would be to 
think that once available, HIV vac- 
cines would stem the tide of the HIV 
epidemic from one day to another No 
vaccine 1s hundred per cent efficient 
Individuals who are 1nfected, vac- 
cinated or not, may still transmit HIV 
(albeit less frequently amongst those 
in whom vaccination has reduced the 
amount of circulating virus) There- 
fore, to be vaccinated would not nec- 
essarily mean to be protected against 
HIV infection 

In addition, because of the long 
period of latency before developing 
AIDS, the 1mpact of HIV vaccines 
on the disease burden will take some 
time before it brings tangible benefits 
to the community The disease and 
economic burden of HIV-infected and 
AIDS people will coexistfor years with 
the effort to deploy HIV vaccines, 
once available 

One thing 1s certain. long term 
commutments as well as a global and 
concertedeffortare needed fromall key 
players It will not be easy, nor will it 
be fast, and it will require intense inter- 
national collaboration, coordination, 
partnership and leadership If ourcom- 
mon goal is to succeed we must also 
share the risk ofa possible failure. 

Are these paradoxes and the 
tensions generated obstacles to HIV 
vaccine research and development? 
I would say quite the contrary Ten- 
sions and breaking of paradigms are 
the necessary ferments allowing the 
emergence of new 1deas and onginal 
solutions Possibly one ofthe greatest 
and invaluable benefits of the HIV 
epidemic and the related research, 
given the unique mythical dimension 
mentioned earlier, may be to bridge 
the differences, singularities and 
chasms between cultures in a way that 
the rational arguments of science 
never could 
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Need for a rights 
sensitive legislation 


KAPIL SIBAL 


A World Without AIDS 


ECONOMICALLY marginalised and 
the socially weak sections of society 
are most susceptible to HIV/AIDS 
This explains why the high prevalent 
destinations where the HIV virus 
breeds in geometric proportions are 
populous pockets 1n the least deve- 
loped world Within India, those who 
are unable to protect their physical 
autonomy are most exposed to the 
virus Weaker sections of society, 
those living at subsistence levels, are 
equally prone to the virus 

The spread of the virus afflicting 
the heterosexual population 1s causing 
widespread concern It1s perhaps not 
necessary to enter into a debate on the 
numbers that could be afflicted with 
HIV/AIDS by 2010 Those who 
project the figure at 25 million may 
well be accused of being alarmist 
Presently, official figures suggestthat 
almost four million people 1n India 
are stricken with HIV/AIDS Any 
increase would certainly cause a hu- 
man tragedy of historic proportions 


impacting on India's economic and 
national security What 1s of funda- 
menta] 1mportance 1s to ensure that 
civil society 1s not caught unawares 
The state must be equipped to com- 
bat any such eventuality both with 
resources and manpower 

Care and prevention will itself 
consume the already inadequate 
resources allocated to deal with HIV/ 
AIDS Perhaps the only hope 1s in the 
development of an HIV/AIDS vac- 
cine pursuant to the Memorandum of 
Understanding (MoU) between the 
National AIDS Control Organization 
(NACO), the Indian Council for 
Medical Research (ICMR) and the 
International Aids Vaccine Initiative 
(IAVI) Aspartofthe MoU, Indian sci- 
entists are actively participating 1n the 
development of a vaccine suitable to 
the strain ofthe virus in India. Yet, we 
cannotbe complacent 

State and civil society must gear 
themselves 1пїо a state of readiness 
to deal with the necessary fallouts 


accompanying the spread of the virus 
and its 1mpact not only on those aff- 
licted by the virus but on others who 
run the risk of contagion This brings 
into sharp focus human rights issues 
that will emerge and which civil 
society will have to respond to 1n the 
context of existing international 
human rights instruments The state 
wıll have to develop a national frame- 
work, acceptable norms and institu- 
tions to protect individuals whose 
rights might be infringed 


I. may be relevant to flag existing 
human rights instruments such as the 
Universal Declaration on Human 
Rights (UDHR), the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (ICESCR), the Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Poli- 
tical Rights (ICCPR), the Convention 
on the Elimination of all forms of 
Discrimination. against. Women 
(CEDAW), the Convention on the 
Rightsofthe Child (CRC) Recognis- 
ing human rights emanating from 
these 1nstruments and interpreting 
them in the context of the rights of 
those afflicted with HIV/AIDS 1s a 
step forward Such an exercise re- 
duces the vulnerability of HIV/AIDS 
and mitigates the adverse impact of 
the epidemic involving human rights 
violations 

Some of the key principles ema- 
nating from existing human rights 
instruments referred to above involve 
the right to the highest attainable 
standards of physical and mental 
health, the right to information and 
education, the night to privacy and the 
right to share any scientific advances 
and their benefits in the context of 
HIV/AIDS 

Article 25 of the UDHR, Article 
12 of the ICESCR, Article 12 of the 
CEDAW and Articles 24 and 25 of 
the CRC incorporate the concept that 
individuals in civil society have the 


right to be provided, in the context of 
the HIV/AIDS, with the necessary 
health care infrastructure and person- 
nel to enable them to attain acceptable 
standards of physical and mental 
health (such as treatment for sexually 
transmitted infections, provision of 
male and female condoms and volun- 
tary counselling and testing) together 
with drugs to combat opportunistic 
infections, drugs to deal with pain and 
suffering and the provision for anti- 
retrovirals 

Article 19 ofthe UDHR, Article 
17 of the ICCPR and Article 37 of 
CRC highlight the principles of the 
right to information and education 
In the context of HIV/AIDS, India 
must recognise that the state must 
provide information and education 
relating to sexual health and HIV pre- 
vention This requires a proactive state 
to make essential information relating 
to HIV/AIDS available and easily 
accessible and that a proper mecha- 
nism be putin place for dissemination 
It 1s only a sustained campaign of 
awareness that will enable civil soci- 
ety tounderstand not only the serious- 
ness ofthe affliction but also develop 
societal attitudes 1n dealing with those 
afflicted with the virus 


А... 12 UDHR, Article 17 
ICCPR and Article 37 of CRC relate 
to privacy and ın the context of HIV/ 
AIDS, India mustensure that counsel- 
ling and testing are voluntary and 
thatthe HIV tests results are kept con- 
fidential We must guarantee the right 
of nondisclosure to third parties 
Article 27 of UDHR and Article 
15 of ICESCR will ensure wider 
access to basic pain prophylaxis and 
antibiotics for the treatment of sexu- 
ally transmitted infections and HIV- 
related conditions as well as to HIV/ 
AIDS related treatment and therapies 
This necessarily raises issues related 
to pricing and accessibility, especially 


in the context when the affliction 
affects those who fall within the least 
developed socioeconomic sections 
of society 

It is of significance to note that 
the integral link between HIV/AIDS 
and human rights was also recognised 
at the United Nations General Assem- 
bly special session on HIV/AIDS in 
2001 


T. spread of the HIV/AIDS requires 
a multifaceted response from civil 
society Larger investments by the 
state reflecting 1ts commitment to 
deal with the affliction, alliances 
forged by the state with various stake- 
holders 1n society, including NGOs, 
corporate entities and civil society’s 
own response when confronted with 
the spread of the virus are central to 
ourefforts to deal with HIV/AIDS In 
order that the response 1s purposive 
and effective, whats of the essence 15 
acomprehensive legislative response 

The nature of such a response 
predicates accepting that those aff- 
licted with the virus are subjected to 
unjustified treatment There are con- 
temporary reports about serious 
encroachments of the human rights of 
those afflicted, and 1n that context the 
enactment of a law will have acentral 
role to play in making any policy 1n 
respect of HIV/AIDS effective The 
Constitution of India considers equa- 
lity and the equal protection of laws 
fundamental to living a life of dignity 
Societal attitudes are discriminatory 
towards those affected by HIV/AIDS 
Unequal treatment, stigmatisation and 
gross discrimination have to be dealt 
with through the law 

Those afflicted by the virus must 
be considered as persons entitled to 
enjoy all those rights considered fun- 
damental in a civilized society and 
which the state has committed to pro- 
tect under the Constitution The state 
under Part III of the Constitution of 
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India 1s prohibited from infringing 
the fundamental rights of citizens A 
comprehensive legislation 1s required 
to ensure that the state does not dis- 
criminate against those afflicted by 
HIV/AIDS It must also ensure that 
private individuals and entities are 
liableto be proceeded against 1f those 
affected with HIV/AIDS are treated 
contrary to acceptable norms 


W. ısrequiredıs not only aclear 


comprehension of social and ethical 
dimensions associated with HIV/ 
AIDS butacreative approach through 
the law to ensure care and treatment 
of those affected by the virus Legal 
remedies for HIV/AIDS related dis- 
crimination are required to be made 
more effective A legal framework 
must be put in place to create a protec- 
tiveand supportiveenvironment The 
state must realise that a punitive 
framework for dealing with those 
affected with the epidemic should 
notbeputin place Itisonlythrougha 
protective and supportive environ- 
ment that we can hope to reduce the 
transmission of HIV/AIDS and ensure 
care at optimum level for those af- 
fected by ıt The state must ensure 
fairtreatment of those afflicted by the 
virus Society must not distance itself 
from those suffering from the afflic- 
tion The community must consider 
them as their own Such an attitude 
alone will help slow the spread of the 
epidemic 

India has a National AIDS Pre- 
vention and Control Policy Such a 
policy, however, does not have the 
status of a law It 1s not binding and 
enforceable in court Consequently, а 
legal regime guaranteeing a range 
of protections is required In this 
context, issues like consent and con- 
fidentiality, which are mostly gov- 
erned by the common law regime, are 
required to be dealt with under a stat- 
ute The common law principles of 
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consent and confidentiality are the 
handiwork of individual judges who 
are confronted with the issues when 
deciding cases of those afflicted by 
HIV/AIDS 

The personal predilections of a 
judge might come ın the way of jus- 
tice and bring about an element of 
inconsistency that would be most 
inappropriate and counterproductive 
1n the context of HIV/AIDS. In order 
to promote a strong and reliable legal 
system, we require a Statute to lend 
consistency, equality and predictabi- 
lity Courts in adjudicating cases 
will keep the statute 1n mind and give 
effecttothe policy enunciated therein 


O. should keep ın mınd that 
‘every human beıng ofadult years and 
sound mind has a right to determine 
what should be done with his body, 
and the surgeon who performs an ope- 
ration without the patient's consent 
commits an assault ' The concept of 
autonomy 1s recognised within the 
meaning of the right to life and per- 
sonal liberty under Article 21 of the 
Constitution of India The expression 
‘personal liberty’ 15 of the widest 
amplitude and covers a wide variety 
ofrights Itincludes within its fold the 
right to live with human dignity and 
all that accompanies it and any act that 
damages or interferes with the use of 
any limb or faculty of a person either 
permanently ortemporarily would fall 
within the inhibition of Article 21 
Several international covenants 
and guidelines have incorporated the 
principles of autonomy and liberty of 
the individual for testing of HIV and 
fortreatment The issue whether atest 
for HIV infection can be undertaken 
without the consent of the patient 1s 
controversial and raises both legal 
andethicalissues Mandatory screen- 
ing policies, not based on informed 
consent, are detrimental to HIV pre- 
vention efforts Those at high risk of 


infection are most likely to avoid 
contact with health authorities 1n the 
absence of an informed consent, thus 
driving the epidemic underground 
HIV testing 1s unlike any other diag- 
nostic or therapeutic test because of 
its social, financial and medical imphi- 
cations, in the event the patient tests 
HIV positive 

The importance of pre-test and 
post-test counselling 1n order to help 
persons undergoing the test to arrive 
at an independent and voluntary deci- 
sion based on knowledge and under- 
standing of the medical and social 
implications of a positive test cannot 
be over emphasised This helps the 
patient to decide whether or not to 
accordconsent Post-test counselling 
also helps persons to be informed and 
affirmatively respond in order to look 
after their own health and prevent the 
spread of the infection Consequently, 
legislation specific to HIV/AIDS 
requiring informed consent as a pre- 
requisite for HIV testing after pretest 
and post-test counselling 1s required 
Compulsory testing, except in certain 
specific situations, should be pro- 
hibited 


Н. IS а condition associ- 
ated with extreme stigma and dis- 
crimination Experiences of public 
health authorities have revealed that 
non-consensual disclosure of a per- 
son's HIV positive status results 1n 
social stigmatisation, denial of work, 
and access to medical services It 1s 
also likely to fail in controlling the dıs- 
ease India recognises that confiden- 
tiality and protection of human rights 
15 vital to effectively respond to the 
spread of the epidemic This 1s incor- 
porated in the National AIDS Preven- 
tionand Control Policy 
Confidentiality 1s rooted ın the 
principle of privacy Though the 
courts 1n India recognise the right to 
privacy, a common law doctrine, 15 


statutory enactmentis necessary in the 
context of HIV/AIDS Disregard for 
privacy and to the principle of confi- 
dentiality ın HIV/AIDS is counterpro- 
ductive Legislation in dealing with 
this issue must recognise the fine line 
between confidentiality and disclo- 
sure An attempt should be made to 
safeguard the individual’s nght to con- 
fidentiality without jeopardising the 
public interest of disclosure in excep- 
tional and limited circumstances 


S... and discrimination are the 
biggest barriers in response to HIV/ 
AIDS prevention and control HIV- 
related stigmas linked to preexisting 
notions about the association of HIV 
infection with behaviour such as 
injected drug use, men having sex 
with men or commercial sex work 
which are already stigmatised Fear, 
lack of understanding, myths and mis- 
conceptions add to the stigmatisation 
Stigma translates into discrimination 
when HIV positive people are denied 
access to health care 

In certain situations, such stig- 
matised individuals are barred from 
entry to educational institutions and 
on occasion are términated from 
employment Even within the family, 
they come to be discriminated against 
Incertain situations, even the medical 
community keeps them at a distance 
and within the workplace once they 
are known to be HIV positive, they are 
ostracised Any legislation, therefore, 
must address the issue of discrimina- 
tion and within the framework of the 
concept of equality seek to protect the 
individual Such protection must not 
only be available against state action 
but also qua private individuals and/ 
orentities Active and wilful discrimi- 
nation in this context must be rendered 
punitive Inthe absence of such inter- 
vention by the law, civil society will 
be unable to effectively deal with 
those afflicted by the disease 


Gender and HIV/AIDS legis- 
lation. Gender and cultural norms 
mould the way men and women 1n- 
fected with HIV/AIDS are perceived, 
receive care and treatment and have 
access to information, prevention 
methods and technologies HIV posi- 
tive women face greater stigma- 
tisation and rejection than men In a 
country where the health care system 
15 overburdened, HIV positive women 
and girls are further discriminated 
against when they require treatment 
A culture of silence surrounding 
sex means that women and girls will 
neither be given nor will be able to 
seek information on matters relating 
to sexual interaction They will be 
unable to protect themselves from 
infection and will not have access to 
care and treatment or to prevention 
technologies for HIV or sexual trans- 
mitted infections for fear of stigma- 
tisation 

Women’s subordinate status 
within the family and in society offers 
precious little protection from HIV 
infections Absence of monogamy, 
fidelity, safe sex practices and con- 
dom use exposes women to the infec- 
tion Women have very little control 
over their partner’s behaviour and run 
the risk of being infected without 
their knowledge Those women who 
are uneducated and economically 
dependent are most susceptible to the 
infection A comprehensive, gender- 
sensitive legislation needs to address 
these and other social issues This, of 
course, must go hand-in-hand with 
the need toempower women through 
advocacy and practical solutions 
so that they can insist on safe sexual 
practices 


А... to resources 15 a crucial 
issue for society and for those infected 
with the virus HIV/AIDS related 
information, treatment and techno- 
logy are central to combat HIV/AIDS 


With the advent of a new legal regime 
by 2005, access to drugs and vaccines 
when they become available, should 
be considered to be an intrinsic part of 
an individual’s righttolife This right, 
however, cannot be effective because 
of several factors related to the socio- 
economic situation existing in India 
where the population presently 
afflicted with the virus has low pur- 
chasing power and does not have the 
financial resources for access to the 
high cost anttretrovirals (ARVs) sold 
by pharmaceutical companies In 
the absence of medical insurance 
schemes and paucity of policies and 
procedures for distribution of pro- 
ducts any societal effort to combat 
HIV/AIDS 1s doomed to failure The 
legislation must address this issue 
and a legal regime vesting individu- 
als with the right to obtain drugs for 
treatment must be considered part of 
the right to life and liberty 


А. AIDS research efforts increase 
in both number and intensity, it 15 cru- 
cial that society takes cognisance of 
the legal and ethical :mplications of 
such efforts. Here again, the legisla- 
tion must address these 1ssues com- 
prehensively 

In order to create an environ- 
ment in which such legislation 15 
acceptable, Indian policy-makers 
must work closely not only with gov- 
ernment but with NGOs and corpo- 
rate entities Consultations at the 
national and regional levels through 
workshops are necessary to create 
anappropriate environment in which 
suggestions from various stakehold- 
ers are taken into account at the initial 
stage of drafting of such legislation 
This must bea societal effort in which 
all stakeholders must contribute 
The success of this effort, however, 
depends оп how honest we all are in 
recognising the 1ssues involved and 
whats at stake 
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The right to know 


ISABELLE CLAXTON 
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INFORMATION, the saying goes, 1s 
power Conversely, the absence of 
adequate and accurate information 
can collapse economies, cripple gov- 
ernments and paralyse societies 
Nowhere in the arena of modern sci- 
ence can sound information play as 
critical a role as 1n communication 
around issues concerning HIV/AIDS 
The following scenarios should help 
setthecontextforabroaderdiscussion 
ofthis role 

The morning headline read, 
* AIDS vaccine trial volunteer tests 
positive ' By 9am, the clinic tele- 
phones were ringing off the hooks 
and the receptionist threw up her 
hands ın despair Huddled in a small 
conference room behind the Principle 
Investigator's (PI) office, the clinic’s 
medical staff drank cup after cup of 
strong coffee and waited for the next 


shoetodrop Thereceptionist entered 
to announce that the minister of health 
herself was on the line for the PI He 
groaned and followed her from the 
room In his mind, he ran through the 
checklist of anticipated events that 
would close down the trial 

To give the journalist who wrote 
thearticlecredit, he had reported inthe 
sixth paragraph below the sensational 
headline that there was no scientific 
reason to assume that the infection 
resulted from participation in the trial, 
ithad been unequivocally established 
1n earlier studies that an individual 
could notcontract AIDS from the vac- 
cine Unfortunately, the average news- 
paper reader rarely continues beyond 
the first few paragraphs ofa story and 
the damage was done 

The national public radio picked 
up the story and ran it as top-of-the- 


news during rush hourthat afternoon 
It featured as the lead story on the 
eveningtelevision By the next morn- 
ing, the same headline appeared in 
newspapers across the region, where 
other clinical trials were underway, 
generating similar levels of hysteria 
andanger 

Meanwhile, the same Journalist 
filed a story on the playoff match for 
the highly contested football cham- 
pionship Sports were his regular 
beat He had covered the vaccine story 
because the reporter who regularly 
handled HIV was away with a new 
baby He knew HIV was a virus and 
that it could be spread through sexual 
encounter but beyond that, preferred 
to think it couldn’t affect him 

In a neighbouring country, a 
prominent member ofthe health com- 
mittee challenged the link between 
HIV and AIDS inaspeech on the floor 
of Parliament Poverty and racism 
drove the spread of the disease, he 
asserted, implying that somewhere in 
the scientific rhetoric that bombarded 
them every day was yet another grand 
conspiracy against the region 

Regulatory officials, influenced 
by these remarks, withdrew approval 
for distribution of certain medicines to 
treat those who were infected Reli- 
gious leaders reopened their discus- 
sions on the public promotion of safe 
sex and condom use The pending 
approval of a protocol for an AIDS 
vaccine trial was postponed 


B.. these scenarios arereal Thev 
happened їп part because of a lack of 
information about HIV/AIDS or a 
failure to understand the basics about 
the disease As the world enters the 
third decade ofthe worst pandemic of 
modern times — approaching 60 mil- 
lion people infected worldwide— it has 
become increasingly critical to com- 
municate the science of HIV, the 
benefits of treatment and prevention, 


andthe ABC's of vaccines and vaccine 
trials 

The stigma still surrounding 
this disease, even 20 years after 1t was 
first diagnosed, flourishes 1n an envi- 
ronment of ignorance about the true 
causes of AIDS and an ingrained 
reluctance on the part of many 1ndi- 
viduals at every level of society, to be 
educated A woman knows that the 
virus can be transmitted to her baby 
through breast milk, yet she hesitates 
to use the formula available at the 
clinic Others in her village will know 
she 1s infected and shun her as immo- 
ral, if not force her out of the commu- 
nity altogether In many parts of the 
developing world, the funeral cortege 
1s an all-too-familiar presence on a 
daily basis, and yet publicly, no one 
dies of AIDS 


Tis remains an almost universal 
reluctance to admit vulnerability to 
HIV Indeed, nine out of ten people 
infected do not know they are In a 
recent survey in South Africa—acoun- 
try with an adult prevalence rate of 
over 20-45% responded that they per- 
sonally were not at risk Many myths 
prevail about the origin of HIV In the 
United States, the 1dea that HIV 1s a 
creation of the government, devised 
to annihilate black people, 1s quite 
common ın some African-American 
communities Clearly, these misper- 
ceptions fuel the epidemic as they 
negatively influence behaviour to- 
wards prevention 

Efforts to address adequate 
treatment for infected individuals, and 
prevention campaigns to reduce the 
risk of new infections, languish for 
want of leadership within government 
—and here, again, lack of information 
and misunderstanding play a role 
Sensational headlines, misquoted 
data, journalists who are unseasoned 
in AIDS reporting, actually retard 
progress against the virus, where the 


mediacould play sucha powerful role 
in the fight against AIDS 


ТА the challenges 
around communicatin g about AIDS 
aresubstantial Human-immunodefi- 
ciency virus (HIV) not only poses the 
greatest global health threat since 
the Black Plague, but the science of 
AIDS constitutes some of the most 
complex molecular biology of all 
times Learning the science of AIDS 
1s a lot like learning a foreign langu- 
age First, there 15a basic vocabulary 
DNA, RNA, CD4 cell, gp 120, cell- 
mediated immunity, broadly neutral- 
ising antibodies Next come such 
fundamental concepts as how cells 
synthesise proteins and the various 
stages in the life-cycle of HIV 

Communicating about the tech- 
nologies associated with HIV, like the 
research involved 1n the search for a 
preventive vaccine, further compli- 
catesthe task How, forexample, does 
one explain to policy-makers who are 
considering funding an international 
research programme that a safe and 
effective AIDS vaccine 1s feasible, 
despite outstanding technical chal- 
lenges? This involves clarifying such 
mind-boggling concepts as clades, 
vectors, immunogenicity, gag, poland 
env genes, proteins and peptides, and 
animal models Imagine the difficul- 
ties of explaining to a potential clini- 
cal trial volunteer that while the 
candidate vaccine does contain actual 
HIV genes, ıt cannot cause AIDS 

Yet, understanding that HIV isa 
blood-borne virus and that no virus 
can live outside a human cell, helps to 
debunk the myth that a person can 
‘catch’ HIV by being ın the same 
office or classroom with someone 
who 1s infected Understanding how 
the theory of natural selection applies 
to viruses as well as to more familiar 
species, leads to an understanding 
of what viral resistance 1s — why anti- 
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retroviral drugs may ultimately fail 
and why commutting resources to the 
discovery and distribution of a vac- 
cine 1s so critica] 

Understanding the life-cycle of 
the virus helps policy-makers and com- 
munity leaders anticipate the mortality 
patterns that will impact every aspect 
of society, from the Jabour force to 
education to the family Because the 
median survival with HIV/AIDS 15 
approximately 10 years, and the age 
of initial infection 1s increasingly 
younger, the life expectancy of both 
men and women in many developing 
countries will be dramatically reduced 
over the next two decades The pro- 
jected figures are chilling In Bot- 
swana, for instance, 1f the epidemic 
continues unchecked, lifeexpectancy 
will decrease by more than two-thirds, 
from 74 4 years to 26 7 years Simt- 
larly, South Africans will have a life 
expectancy of 36 5 years as compared 
to 68 4 years at present 

Inless than 10 years time, many 
countries in Southern Africa will see 
` life expectancies fall to near 30 years 
of age, levels not seen since the end of 
the 19th century Population growth 
will be retarded ın at least three Asian 
countries (Burma, Cambodia and 
‘Thatland) and at least five African 
countries will experience negative 
population growth because of AIDS 
mortality Many individuals and 
governments have difficulty grasp- 
ing the reality of these numbers under 
any circumstances Lack of under- 
standing of the virus and its life-cycle 
makes comprehension even more 
difficult 


F. prevention efforts to be effec- 
tive, everyone, everywhere 1s the 
audiencefor information about AIDS 
To recruit adequate numbers of volun- 
teers for vaccine trials, community 
leaders need to be well informed and 
confident that they can answer tech- 
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nical questions about the vaccine, the 
science behind the trial, and the pro- 
tocolfortrial participants 

In decision-making around 
delegation of financial and human 
resources to AIDS treatment, policy 
makers and other key opinion leaders 
must be educated on the virus and how 
antiretrovirals interfere with its attack 
onthe immune system Certainly, for 
campaigns about safe-sex and con- 
dom use to be effective among all 
relevant age groups, including adoles- 
cents, the messages must be available 
in the mainstream media, 1n schools 
and even places of worship 


E eoe need to understand the 
life-cycle of the virus — and how it 1s 
or 1s not transmitted — to manage a 
workforce that may include infected 
individuals Global leaders and insti- 
tutions cannot make informed choices 
about allocation of public health dol- 
lars, economic aid or social policy 
without knowing at least the funda- 
mentals of the science behind the dis- 
ease and the technologies, including 
medicines and vaccines, that can stop 
its further spread 

Competition fora finite amount 
of global resources, human and finan- 
cial, poses a real challenge for access 
to HIV/AIDS prevention and treat- 
ment, as well as allocation of sufficient 
funds for vaccine research, develop- 
ment and distribution Not only does 
AIDS potenttally compete with other 
diseases of global significance, includ- 
ing malaria and tuberculosis, but 
health overall too often 1s viewed as 
Just one of the many fiscal demands, 
alongside armaments, infrastructure 
and trade 

The science behind the develop- 
ment of medicines to treat HIV anda 
vaccine to prevent it is incredibly com- 
plicated Particularly with vaccine 
research, there will be many perceived 
failuresalong theroadto success Here, 


again, an understanding of research 
risks plays a major role in sustaining 
the long-term commitment of funders 
and policy-makers alike 

Part of the communications 
challenge, then, 1stoconvey an under- 
standing of the strategic impact of 
HIV/AIDS on every element of soci- 
ety Each day the world turns without 
a solution to the AIDS epidemic, it 
brings all nations closer to the day of 
widespread economic and political 
crisis 

Journalists need to know the dif- 
ference between a virus and bacteria, 
how HIV attacks the body, how 
vaccines and vaccine trials work- the 
basic knowledge and background to 
write accurate stories on AIDS While 
the audience is fairly 1nclusive, the 
typeandlevel ofinformation required 
obviously varies somewhat The 
avenues for communication, while 
straightforward 1n many instances, 
include some creative and innovative 
opportunities 


J.. this year, the Parliaments of 
India and Uganda, in partnership with 
the International AIDS Vaccine Initia- 
tive TAVT), held special two-day con- 
ferences for MPs and other key 
policy-makers to review the status of 
HIV/AIDS 1п their countries and the 
progress of research for a vaccine to 
prevent the disease Experts from the 
scientific and research communities 
briefed attendees on HIV, vaccine tri- 
als and the impact of the epidemic on 
social and economic welfare Journal- 
ists were invited to attend The Asian 
Forum of Parliamentarians on Popu- 
lation and Development (AFPPD) is 
planning a similar conference for 
early 2003 in Thailand 

The need to communicate the 
many complex dimensions of HIV/ 
AIDS itself, as well as that of preven- 
tive strategies to battle the epidemic 
to policy and opinion makers can 


hardly be minimised Communication 
creates transparency, which ın turn 
lends the credibility that 1s so 1mpor- 
tant 1n combating sensitive public 
health issues like HIV/AIDS 

A telling illustration ofthisisthe 
palpable change in public perceptions 
across India after the recent Interna- 
tional Policymaker’s Conference in 
New Delhi, where the prime minister, 
leader of the opposition, several state 
chief ministers and a host of parlia- 
mentarians got together on acommon 
platformto declare waron HIV/AIDS 
and advocated emerging technologies 
like preventive vaccines to fight the 
epidemic 


t 


S... months later, an interactive 
session with key citizens of Pune 
greeted with enthusiasm a Phase I 
(safety) vaccinetrial scheduledfornext 
year Interestingly, just a few years 
ago, a similar meeting ın Pune had 
sparked ugly rumours of people in the 
city being used as 'guinea pigs' fora 
‘dangerous’ vaccine trial The rumours 
had been fuelled by stray reports in the 
local media, reports, which needless 
to say, were completely baseless 
Clearly the communication strategy 
adopted at the May conference had 
made a fundamental difference in 
attitudes of people in Pune Informa- 
tion and transparency replaced preju- 
dice and misinformation 

Moreover, there 1s aneed to feed 
the tremendous hunger among people 
for knowledge and information on 
public health issues, which are a mat- 
ter of life and death An IAVI team 
recently in the Andhra Pradesh capi- 
tal, Hyderabad, in connection with a 
planned state interactive meeting on 
vaccines, was besieged with demands 
for facts and figures on vaccines and 
vaccine trials There was widespread 
frustration about the dearth of infor- 
mationon HIV/AIDS and waysto pre- 
ventits spread 


Undoubtedly, the media has a 
crucial role in disseminating informa- 
tion about HIV/AIDS, particularly in 
flourishing democracies such as India, 
where the burgeoning print and elec- 
tronic media enjoys both credibility 
and clout Unfortunately, the media 
often tends to ignore burning issues 
such as HIV/AIDS or twists the facts 
in the interest of sensational news 
This makes it all the more important 
forcommunication strategies on HIV/ 
AIDS to include special media train- 
ing programmes so that the right kind 
of facts and analyses are placed in the 
public domain 

Forexample, a number of orga- 
nisations including IAVI, the Kaiser 
Family Foundation and the Medicines 
Research Council (MRC) in South 
Africa have ongoing training pro- 
grammes for media In a workshop 
format, newspaper, radio and televi- 
sion reporters learn, among other 
things, the science of HIV, how to 
research a story to assure balance 
and accuracy, the pros and cons of 
drug therapies and share best prac- 
tices from their own experiences 
Similar IAVI-sponsored workshops 
in Kenya and Uganda have resulted 
inanoticeable improvementin the fre- 
quency, accuracy and inclusiveness 
ofreporting 


А... it 15 the year 2008 and a 
vaccine to prevent HIV/AIDS has 
Just been licensed by the U S. Food 
and Drug Administration and by the 
appropriate regulatory agencies 1n 
several other countries Manufactur- 
ing facilities to produce the needed 
multi-million doses a year operate at 
maximum capacity and world finan- 
cial institutions are collaborating 
with individual governments to fund 
timely purchase and distribution 
throughout the developing world 

But also assume that efforts to 
diminish the stigma that surrounds 


HIV have fallen short and that a young 
woman asking to be vaccinated still 
may be labelled as ‘promiscuous’ 
While global efforts to increase the 
rates of childhood immunization have 
been successful, with an overall reduc- 
tion in the number of deaths from 
vaccine-preventable diseases like 
measles, no country has made a con- 
certed effort to develop an infrastruc- 
ture to facilitate adult immunization 
Despite an increasing preva- 
lence of the disease throughout sub- 
Saharan Africa, the average person 
still feels 1mmune from risk The 
media, focusing on the success of the 
vaccine research, fails to communi- 
cate the ongoing need for other preven- 
tions, including the use of condoms 


W. one vaccıne now on the 


market, other biotech companies and 
research institutes wind down their 
AIDS programmes, assuming the 
return-on-investment will be too lim- 
ited for a ‘second generation’ vaccine 
In fact, most experts today agree that 
the second round of vaccines will be 
significantly more effective and thus 
in greater demand than those that 
reach the market first But no one has 
communicated this 

Just as information 1s power, 
similarly, the need for ‘repetition, repe- 
tition, repetition’ around important 
messages 1s key to insuring the dura- 
bility of that power Policy-makers, 
key opinion leaders, the media and the 
general public need to be told about 
HIV/AIDS – its causes, treatments 
and preventions — not once, but many 
times 

The AIDS epidemic is far from 
over Intoo many countries, including 
Eastern Europe, 1t 1s just beginning 
Communication 15 an obligation of 
those with critical information to share 
because everyone in every sector of 
society has the right to know about 
HIV/AIDS 
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Ensuring universal access 


ANAND GROVER 


A World Without AIDS 


DESPITE the controversy over the 
figuresoftheestimated numberof peo- 
pleliving with HIV/AIDS (PLWHAs), 
it is now widely accepted that the 
minimum number 1s about four mil- 
lion in India, making it the second 
largest infected population in the 
world after South Africa The figure 
1s likely to rise exponentially in the 
next decade India will then have the 
dubious distinction of being the AIDS 
capital of the world And if things 
don't change soon all the PLWHAs 
will die aslow and silent death 

In the first decade and a half 
after the discovery of the HIV virus, 
neither a cure for HIV nor any treat- 
ment were available This inevitably 
meant that once a person was HIV 


positive, death due to AIDS was acer- 
tainty However, with the advent of the 
triple-drug combination antiretroviral 
(ARV) therapy in the mid- 1990s, HIV 
became a treatable disease for the vast 
majority (about 70%) of PLWHAs 
With the ARV therapy, the PLWHA, 
can for all practical purposes, live a 
fulland normal life for most of her/his 
lifetime ARV therapy has to be taken 
lifelong However, the costs of these 
drugs are prohibitive Add to this the 
costs of various monitoring tests and 
the treatment becomes unaffordable 
for most PLWHAs, especially those 
living in developing and least deve- 
lopedcountries 

In the West, the cost ofthe ARV 
therapy has been borne either by the 


state or Insurance companies As a 
result there has been a marked decre- 
ase in the number of deaths on account 
of HIV in the last seven years In 
contrast, in the developing countries 
HIY ıs wreaking havoc PLWHAs are 
dyingby thethousands in sub-Saharan 
Africa AsHIV islargely affecting the 
young and productive populations, 
economies in some countries are lite- 
rally being devastated by the HIV 
pandemic 


l. 1996, the Brazilian government 
took a political decision, based on the 
value they placed on the life of their 
citizens that, like 1n the West, no Bra- 
zilian should die on account of HIV 
if s/he were treatable by ARV They 
introduced and implemented, with the 
help of NGOs, the policy of universal 
access to antiretroviral therapy free 
of charge As part of this programme, 
in September 2000, approximately 
95,000 patients were receiving ARV 
therapy through the public health sys- 
tem, free of charge This has resulted 
in the reduction of about 50% in 
AIDS-related mortality rates since 
1995 Whilethe Brazilian government 
spends approximately US$ 400 mil- 
lion a year on the programme, it esti- 
mated that it saved nearly US$ 440 
million (making a net saving of US 
$ 40 million) on costs of treatment of 
PLWHA for opportunistic 1nfections 
and their hospitalisation In Brazil 
ARVs are manufactured by compa- 
niescontrolledby the government As 
& result, the prices of the ARVs have 
been considerably lowered 

The prices of drugs in Іпа:а 
generally, are probably the lowest in 
the world Thisisfortworeasons First 
since the patent laws in India protect 
only process patents and not product 
patents in pharmaceuticals, a strong 
generic drug industry has developed 
Second,the Drug Price Control Order 
(DPCO), issued under the Essential 


Commodities Act, fixesthe price ofthe 
drugs covered under it on the basis of 
thecostof manufacturing and reason- 
able return to the producer 

Inthe HIV context, the govern- 
ment 1s making available drugs for 
opportunist infections free of charge 
to PLWHAs In the ARV scenario 
internationally, the Indian pharma 
industry took the lead in lowering 
prices from the exorbitant amounts of 
Rs 20,000 to about Rs 4,000 per 
month As a result ARV prices inter- 
nationally fell consistently over a 
period oftime The first line regime of 
ARVs ıs now available ın the Indian 
market at approximately Rs 1000 
per month With the tests required 
for monitoring, the cost goes up to 
Rs 3000 per month 


E... at this cost, the ARV therapy 
1s unaffordable for most Indian 
PLWHAs The tragedy 1s that even 
though Indian pharmas are producing 
ARVsatthe lowest prices internation- 
ally, 1t not the Indian PLWHAs who 
are benefiting fromthis Thus we have 
an unseemly spectacle of the Indian 
pharmas exporting most oftheir ARV 
production to other developing coun- 
tries whose patent regimes allow 
suchimports The pressing question 1s 
how tomake the ARVs affordable and 
accessible to those who need it, and 
thus protect the fundamental right to 
health and life of the PLWHAs guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of India and 
repeatedly asserted by the Supreme 
Court Undoubtedly, the government 
must decide that its citizens’ lives have 
a value and therefore must make 
ARVs available freely through the 
public health services 

The problem of accessibility 
and affordability of ARVs 15 going to 
be further exacerbated by the intro- 
duction of the TRIPS compliant 
patent regime, which will come into 
force in India after 31 December 2004 


Under the new regime, India will have 
to grant protection to product patents 
too This means that the patent-owner 
of a drug patented internationally 
after ] January 1995 will have exclu- 
sive rights to 1ts manufacture, use, 
offer for sale, marketing, or 1mport of 
that drug Given that internationally, 
patents in drugs are mostly owned by 
western multinational companies 
and they are likely to patent most of 
the new generation of ARVs (fusion 
inhibitors etc ), Indian pharmas will 
not be able to use the generic route to 
lower prices One, therefore, has to 
consider options within and outside 
TRIPS 


А... 31 of TRIPS allows mem- 
bercountries to make provisions 1n 1ts 
patent laws, which permitthe govern- 
ment of member countries or third par- 
ties authorised by the government to 
use the subject matter of the patent 
without the permission of the patent 
owner This ıs popularly known as 
compulsory licensing Most authors 
consider this as the most favoured 
route Also some of the restrictions ın 
TRIPS are not applicable in the case 
of production of drugs by government 
entities and for the government's 
own distribution In such a situation, 
it would be beneficial for India to 
consider the revival of government 
controlled drug companies, which 
unfortunately have been allowed to 
collapse under the liberalisation 
scheme 

Article 30 of TRIPS allows a 
member to provide ‘limited excep- 
tionstothe exclusiverights conferred 
byapatent taking into account the 
legitimate interest of third parties ° 
However this cannot be considered a 
real option as it 1s applicable only for 
limited exceptions 

Another option 15 based on the 
principle of exhaustion This means, 
*Once a patented, trademarked or 
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copyrighted article has been sold by 
the IPR owner (orhis licensee/agent), 
the further sale or distribution of this 
article can no longer be controlled by 
him "This would mean that, 1f need be, 
India could import on-patent drugs 
from another country 1f that drug is 
available 1n that country at lower 
prices, provided the Indian patent law 
regime allows forthe same However, 
this 15 not a real option for India as it 
1s one of the few countries, like Brazil 
and China, which has a pharma indus- 
try thatcan produce drugs cheaply 

In India, the Patents Act (1970 
Act) was recently amended to include 
provisions for compulsory licensing 
Section 84 of the Act allows for an 
application for a compulsory licence 
after the expiration of three years from 
the date of the sealing of a patent app- 
lication by the central government on 
the following grounds (а) that the rea- 
sonable requirements of the public 
with respect to the patented invention 
have not been satisfied, or (b) that the 
patented invention 15 not available to 
the public at a reasonably affordable 
price, or(c) that the patented invention 
1s not worked in the territory of India 

Section 92 of the Act further pro- 
vides for compulsory licenses on noti- 
fication by the central government ‘in 
circumstances of national emergency 
orincircumstances of extreme urgency 
or in case of public non-commercial 
use ' Such notification has to be based 
on the subjective satisfaction of the 
central governmentas to the existence 
of national emergency, extreme 
urgency and public non-commercial 
use In line with the amended provi- 
sions, the Government of India has 
notified for objections the Draft Pat- 
ent Rules 


1, other countries TRIPS compliant 
regimes have already been put in 
place However it has been found, des- 
pite the fact that the patent law 1s com- 
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pliant with TRIPS, governments have 
been bullied by MNC pharmas into 
notusing thematall SouthAfricaisa 
classic case in point It has the largest 
number of PLWHAs and the largest 
numbers dying from HIV/AIDS Des- 
pite the dire need for the use of com- 
pulsory licensing provisions in its 
TRIPS compliant law, it has been 
unabletousethem HIV activists were 
forced to challenge the MNC actions 
in the South African High Court, 
which resulted in the MNCs with- 
drawingtheircase Notwithstanding, 
theSouth African government has not 
issued a single compulsory license for 
the production of ARVs The MNCs 
have been arguing that TRIPS cannot 
be interpreted to defeat intellectual 
property rights 


T.. prompted the Ministerial Dec- 
laration on TRIPS and Public Health 
in November 2001 (Doha Declara- 
tion) This recognises the concerns 
of developing countries and least 
developed countries (LDCs) about the 
implications of TRIPS for public 
health, especially in the context of 
diseases like HIV/AIDS, malaria and 
tuberculosis (TB) Para4 of the Doha 
Declaration affirms that the TRIPS 
Agreement should be interpreted and 
implemented so as to protect public 
health and promote access to medi- 
cines forall 

The Doha Declaration explicitly 
recognises the right of members to 
grantcompulsory licenses and todeter- 
mune the grounds for granting them, 
the right of members to determine 
what constitutes national emergency 
or other circumstances of extreme 
urgency It furtherclarifies that mem- 
bers are free to establish their own 
regime as regards the principle of 
exhaustion without challenge, thus 
leaving countries free to determine the 
rules for parallel importing However, 
it must be noted that to make use of the 


options available under TRIPS, it 15 
essential that national laws contain 
provisions allowing compulsory 
licensing and other exceptions as 
allowed by TRIPS 

The options outside TRIPS 
(7 DPCO Price control, which in 
India 1s regulated under the DPCO, 
remains outside the purview of TRIPS 
This can also be used to make ARVs 
accessible to the public in the future 
It will have to be suitably amended to 
takecare of the TRIPS scenario How- 
ever, the reduction by the government 
of the number of drugs on the list on 
the basis of liberalisation 1s posing a 
problem It should not be forgotten 
that public health should be treated on 
adifferent basis 
(и) Global Health Fund Another 
option available to India would be to 
rely on the funds released by the Glo- 
bal Health Fund to fight HIV/AIDS, 
TB and malaria There are certain 
obstacles in this option too Thus far, 
India has not received much attention 
asa potential recipient offunds Even 
if India were to geta substantial amount, 
this raises fears of the increasing 
North-South economic dependency, 
which could have serious implications 
in terms of national sovereignty. 


О, anurgentand priority basis, the 
government must make available 
ARVsto PLHWAsfreeofcharge The 
opportunity for producing drugs atthe 
lowest price by Indian pharma com- 
panies should notbe lost The govern- 
ment must also consider the revival of 
government controlled drug compa- 
nies to make use of the options under 
TRIPS The DPCO ought to be suit- 
ably amended in orderto use the price 
control mechanism in the TRIPS era 
Last, but not least, research and deve- 
lopment should be encouraged in 
India to make sure that Indian compa- 
nies have patents in drugs required for 
Indians 


Care without drugs 


S RAMASUNDARAM 


OFFICIAL estimates of HIV infec- 
tions in India indicate a figure slightly 
lessthan four million This 1s equiva- 
lentto an adult HIV prevalence of less 
than one per cent in the general popu- 
lation By all parameters, Indiaisalow 
prevalence country, especially when 
compared to several countries 1n sub- 
Saharan Africa with double-digit 
prevalence rates, some over 20% 
While prevention continues to be the 
top priority of the government, care of 
those already infected is also an inte- 
gral partofthe National AIDS Control 
Programme 

Since the detection of the first 
AIDS case in 1986, a number of HIV 
infected people have developed 
AIDS and died in India. Estimates of 
deaths due to AIDS in India vary, but 
UNAIDS recently estimated annual 
HIV deathsto be around 300,000 For 
roughly two-thirds ofthose who died, 
the cause of death was TB Though 
TB is completely curable, ıt becomes 
fatal for HIV infected persons due to 
their low immunity levels Yet, timely 
treatment of opportunistic infections 
like TB can prolong the lıfe of HIV 
infected persons significantly and 
improve their quality of life 

The first major breakthrough in 
the treatment of AIDS came in 1996, 
when anew class of drugs, called anti- 
retrovirals (ARVs), became available 
tor we treatment of HIV infection 
When АКУ$ аге used in acombination 
(usually three), remarkable reductions 
inthe viral load have been seen with tre- 
mendous improvements 1n the quality 
of life, enabling AIDS patients to lead 
anear-normal life The advent of such 
highly active antiretroviral therapy 
* The views expressed here are of the author’s 


and do not constitute an official statement of 
the government 


(HAART) has sharply brought down 
AIDS related mortality levels in many 
developed countries and even in a 
developing country like Brazil Dueto 
their very high cost (yearly around 
$ 10,000 in the US), the ARVs had 
remained beyond the reach of most 
1nfected people 1n poorer countries 
until very recently Butthedevelopment 
of generic versions of many ARVs at 
a fraction of the original prices, espe- 
cially in India (yearly around $ 350), 
has given nsetoarenewedhopeto HIV 
infected people ın India 

ARVs have proved to be a mixed 
blessing for AIDS patients Many of 
them have severe toxicity and induce 
strong side effects, sometimes result- 
ing in the patients discontinuing 
HAART Butany deviation from strict 
adherence to the treatment regimen 
may result 1n the development of resist- 
ance and the infection tends to rebound 
with increased virulence In many 
cases, the basic triple therapy needs the 
inclusion of a protease inhibitor, a very 
expensive ARV Further, the science 
of HAART has been evolving rapidly, 
with the availability and publication 
of more and more case histories of 
patients being treated with ARVs For 
example, a few years ago, starting 
HAART as soon as a person was de- 
tected to be HIV infected was consid- 
ered the best course (‘early HAART’) 
But, delaying HAART as muchas pos- 
sible 1s now increasingly being adopted 
by physicians (‘late HAART’) 

In light of these latest findings, 
what are the implications for India? 
With the exceptions of preventing 
mother to child transmission of HIV 
and as post-exposure prophylaxis for 
health care professionals, ARVs are 
not part of the Indian government's 
National AIDS Control Programme 
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This is understandable, given the high 
cost of even the generic versions of 
the ARVs to be used in India for a pro- 
grammeof such magnitude Moreover, 
a HAART programme would require 
specialised testing facilities and highly 
trained physicians However, the 
Indian government has facilitated a 
reduction in the prices of these drugs 
by sharply lowering various duties 
Consequently, in many cities of India, 
an increasing number of trained phy- 
sicians in the private sector have been 
administering HAART to an increas- 
1ng number of AIDS patients who can 
affordthem By allaccounts they cons- 
titute a small proportion of the total 
number of people needing such treat- 
ment Asaresultthe question of inclu- 
ding HAART in the National AIDS 
Control Programme on a cost-free 
basis has beenraised sometimes 


E... a rough calculation would 
show that including HAART in the 
national programme on cost-free basis 
would require several times the cur- 
rent outlays of the programme Fur- 
ther, administering HAART in all 
parts of India with infrastructural and 
personnel requirements would be a 
stupendous task There 1s evidence 
from some othercountries to show that 
improper administration of HAART 
can result in the emergence of drug 
resistant strains of HIV ın the commu- 
nity Above all, there 1s the question 
In a country where thousands of peo- 
ple still die of easily preventable and 
treatable diseases (at low cost) like 
diarrhoea and respiratory infections, 
can we divert scarce resources to treat 
a comparatively small number of 
AIDS patients with very expensive 
drugs, whose long-term effects on the 
disease or on the patient are not well 
established? 

Due to its high cost, the need 
for highly trained physicians and 
advanced testing facilities, HAART 
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belongs in the category of tertiary 
health care India has sometimes been 
criticised for spending too high a pro- 
portion of its scarce resources on ter- 
tiary care, benefiting only arelatively 
small number of people, instead of 
focusing on primary health care that 
reduces the mortality and morbidity 
fora very large number of people at a 
very low percapita costto the govern- 
ment What, then, isthe alternative? 


T. Departments of Commerce, and 
Chemicals and Petrochemicals of the 
Indian government are actively pro- 
moting the exports of generic versions 
of ARVs to other developing countries, 
especially in sub-Saharan Africa and 
Latin America, without violating the 
World Trade Organisation (WTO) 
agreement on trade related intellectual 
property rights (TRIPS) As the vol- 
umes of these exports grow, coupled 
with the tax concessions given by the 
government, the domestic price of 
ARVsare likely to fall further, making 
them affordable to a larger number of 
people Only when the price of ARVs 
fall toa level comparable to other drugs 
dispensed free of cost by the govern- 
ment, would it be feasible for the gov- 
ernment to consider their inclusion in 
the national programme At the same 
time, the implications of the coming 
into force of the product patent regime 
(different from the current process 
patent regime) from January 2005 on 
the domestic manufacture of generic 
versions of ARVs need careful exami- 
nation 

Moving away from ARVs, there 
15 a lot of scope for improving the 
access to the treatment of opportunis- 
ticinfectionslikeTB Sometimes there 
are reports of such treatment being 
denied to AIDS patients in both pri- 
vate and public hospitals, though the 
government’s guidelines on this are 
very clear The Tami! Nadu govern- 
ment's TB sanatorium at Tambaram 


(near Chennai) treats around 500 
AIDS patients (as inpatients) at any 
given time, the largest number in a sın- 
gle hospital in India Its high quality 
of care and humane approach attract 
AIDS patients from all over India who 
may have been denied treatmentelse- 
where Yet, this hospital does not pro- 
vide ARVs, it provides good quality 
treatment for several opportunistic 
infections, especially TB, and many 
patients get well enough to return 
home to their normal life This has 
now become atraining centre for gov- 
ernment physicians and more such 
units have become operational in the 
district hospitals of Tamil Nadu 

If this model 1s adopted in other 
parts of India. especially in the high 
HIV prevalence states like Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Maharashtra and 
Manipur, the morbidity and mortality 
of AIDS patients may be reduced 
considerably This will also giveAIDS 
patients a greater chance to access 
newerand cheaper drugs, as and when 
they become available 


T. sum up, while export promotion 
and tax concessions are steadily bring- 
ing down the domestic price of ARVs, 
it may not yet be feasible to provide 
them free of cost as a part of the gov- 
ernment’s National AIDS Control Pro- 
gramme On the other hand, the Tamil 
Nadu experience has shown that there 
1s ample scope for providing high qua- 
lity care for opportunistic infections 
like TB free of cost This itselfcan goa 
long way in improving the quality of 
life of AIDS patients in India and in 
reducing AIDS related mortality Atthe 
same time, we must keep in sight the 
fact that HIV prevention programmes 
must be implemented vigorously be- 
cause over 99% of Indians can be pro- 
tected at a very low cost Once again, 
Tamil Nadu, has shown the way incost- 
effective prevention programmes and 
humane care for AIDS patients 


The Delhi declaration 


Parliamentarians? Commitment Towards A World 
WithoutAIDS, 11-12 May 2002. 


Parliamentarians attending the above two-day inter- 
national conference on HIV/AIDS organised by IAVI 
along with NACO and the ICMR adopted the Delhi 
Declaration The idea of the conference grew out of the 
compulsion to mobilise political support for the battle 
against HIV/AIDS Political will and commitment is 
essential for a successful, multi-pronged national 
response to prevention, treatment, care and related 
stigma In addition to Indian participants, interna- 
tional delegates were invited from South Africa, Kenya, 
Uganda, Nigeria, Thailand, Nepal, China and Brazil 
The presence of high-level political persons 
including the prime minister, leader ofthe opposition, 
union health munuster and three state chief ministers 
cutting across party lines demonstrated collective will 
on part of policy-makers to address HIV/AIDS in a 
meaningful manner The stakeholders jointly laid down 
the framework for prevention and care strategies based 
on recommendations emanating from the various ses- 
sions The conference saw parliamentarians commut- 
ting to strive for a world without AIDS The Delhi 
Declaration enumerates these commitments to address 
the complexutes and challenges presented by the epi- 
demic as well as outlines concrete guidelines and steps 
for the government and communuty action on HIV/ 
AIDS and related issues 


THE HIV/AIDS epidemic constitutes a global health 
emergency of unprecedented magnitude that impacts 
economic and social development worldwide and in 
particular the developing world To combat this glo- 
bal tragedy, a comprehensive strategy 1s needed to 
focus on issues including health care, prevention, sup- 
port, and treatment within a legal framework designed 
to protect human rights With 15,000 new HIV infec- 
tions daily, there 15 notimeto delay 
We,theundersigned, pledgeto provide leadership 
and takeconcrete actionto address the complexities and 
challenges presented by the epidemic, building on the 
UN Declaration of Commitment on HIV/AIDS and 
other international, regional, and national agreements 
We pledge to actively involve affected commu- 
nities, including organisations of people living with 


* The Declaration was issued at the International Policy-makers 
Conterence on HIV/AIDS, May 2002 ın New Delhi 


HIV/AIDS in policy formulation and implementation 

We pledge to inform, educate, communicate 
and develop strategies, working closely with affected 
communities, to promote effective AIDS prevention 
initiatives 

We pledge to 1dentify and begin to address 
those factors that make individuals particularly vulner- 
able to HIV infection, including underdevelopment, 
poverty, literacy lack of empowerment of women and 
all types of sexual exploitation 

We pledge to promote social acceptance and 
respect for the dignity and rights of all people affected 
by HIV/AIDS and to oppose all forms of stigma and 
discrimination 

We pledge to make every effort to provide progres- 
sively and in a sustainable manner, the highest attain- 
able standard of treatment and care to people living with 
HIV/AIDS 

We pledge to support research and development 
of AIDS vaccines and other prevention technologies, 
keeping 1n mind the pressing needs of the developing 
world 

We pledge to support the acceleration of scien- 
tific progress, adhering to the highest ethical standards 
in the research, development, delivery and use of pre- 
vention technologies 

We pledge to work to build infrastructure and take 
other measures to ensure access to and effective use of 
affordable, life-saving AIDS treatment and future 
AIDS vaccines when they become available 

We pledge tocreate an enabling environmentand 
build capacity among policy-makers 1n ourrespective 
countries, and in particular, seek to strength legislation 
and regulatory systems and procedures 

We pledge as members of a global community, 
to strive forequitable distribution of essential resources 
needed to control the AIDS epidemic and to enhance 
the quality of life of people living with HIV/AIDS 

We pledge to mobilize political commitment 
with peoples’ representatives to propel a comprehen- 
sive response at national, regional and global levels 

We pledge to promote collaborative efforts 
among governments, peoples’ representatives, private 
industry, international agencies and non-governments 
made in this Declaration 

We pledge to put in place ongoing mechanisms 
forthe implementation, monitoring, and review ofthe 
Delhi Declaration 
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Books 


POSITIVE LIVES: The Story of Ashok and 
Others with HIV by Kalpana Jain Penguin Books, 
Delhi, 2002 


Ashok smiles as he looks back at his life again The 
groups, positive peoples'networks, will grow for some 
time to come They are the only hope They have 
achieved quite a bit so far They were being consulted 
by governments, they were managing to reachout more 
and more So what if they haven't yet beenable to draw 
any celebrity into announcing his/her status Ashok 
knows that this ıs the world he will come into as his soul 
leaves its present shell He has always believed in the 
teachings of the Gita, and feels his soul will move on 
from this body to another one That he will be born 
again, into a new world where HIV will be better 
understood by young people And he won't make the 
same mistakes again 

Ashok Pillai, the hero п Kalpana Jain’s book, 
Positive Lives, js no more He succumbed to AIDS just 
acouple of months after Jain's book was released He 
lived a rich and full life, known to his friends as funny, 
boisterous and always the diehard optimist Just 32 
when he died, Ashok lived for thirteen years after 
being diagnosed HIV positive He made a tough and 
challenging transition in this span — from being a radio 
operator with the Indian Navy to building up and 
strengtheningthe Indian network for people living with 
HIV/AIDS — with mimitable style His work created 
tremendous impact on the lives of many Indians try- 
ing to live with a disease that currently has no cure 

Ashok’s short life personifies the spirit of Jain’s 
book —that HIV/AIDS could be ‘as much about living 
as itis about dying ' She explains in the author's note 
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*Countless young men and women, overthe years, have 
learnt to conquer their fears of HIV, even as scientists 
desperately search for a cure to this fatal infection 
These young people are bringing about changes in 
society 1n certain places by forming collectives such 
as widows' groups Such groups, unheard of sometime 
back, help ın strengthening the morale of their mem- 
bers as well as that of others with HIV, ın the face of 
their present hopelessness This book 1s about such 
people and their struggles ' 

Jain lives up to her promise, right till the post- 
script of the book Positive Lives may well be a first- 
of-its kind book because it allows the геайега close look 
—deeply disturbing, mostly —atthe lives of people who 
have been infected by HIV It 1s a multitude of 1mages 
of people struggling with the terminal conditions of 
full-blown AIDS, trying to make sense of a life sud- 
denly fraught with stigma and discrimination simply 
because oftheir infected status 

The human vignettes are what accord Positive 
Lives its distinction The facts and figures are all there, 
butalways secondary to the narrative of what real peo- 
ple have gone through fighting a disease This style 
ensures that while Jain's book does educate about 
HIV/AIDS inIndia, it does so simply and unobtrusively 
—the magnitude and dimensions of the epidemic, the 
challenge of government policy, statistics and actual 
action (or the lack of it) to stem the epidemic Jain 15 
plainly critical of the Indian government's HIV senti- 
nel surveillance system During her travels across 
India, the author found that in the city of Patna last 
year, only 46 blood samples were collected, whereas a 
minimum of 400 samples are needed to estimate the 
prevalence of HIV in women visiting antenatal clin- 


ics. ‘It is not that clinics in hospitals all over the state 
fail to get pregnant women for antenatal checkups 

Bihar has one of the highest birth rates 1n the country 
The sheer inefficiency and lethargy that characterises 
Biharcould partly explain the negligible figures ' 

Analysing the many hurdles that come ın the 
way of making life easier for people living with HIV 
in India, the book goes on to discuss ın detail the emer- 
genceand current status of positive peoples’ networks 
inthe country and what they are trying to achieve ‘This 
is the new mood around AIDS collective action and 
strength Positive peoples’ groups that have emerged 
over the past five years or so, have provided those 
infected with the virus an admirable example of endur- 
ance, and how to cope with societal attitudes ’ There 
1s of course, a disclaimer — robust networks have not 
necessarily translated into a reduction in the stigma 
attached to the disease Jain found that although aware- 
ness has grown, the discrimination 1s still there and 
many members of these networks still do not feel pre- 
pared to disclose their identities publicly 

Writing this book has been what Jain describes 
as a ‘completely overwhelming’ experience She was 
particularly moved by her experience of meeting a 
young boy in Maharashtra ‘Inthe male ward at Bel Air 
hospital, where patients in various stages of HIV are 
lying on rows of beds on either side, is twel ve-year old 
Gajanand He has been admitted with a rash all over 
his body There 1s no children’s ward here But in the 
mostunlikely of places, Gajanand has suddenly found 
happiness He lost both his parents to HIV four years 
ago, and was separated from his only sibling Hiselder 
brother was taken away by his father’s parents as he 
was healthy, he was left behind with his grandmother 

*Gajanand, a frail boy, with a sensitive face, has 
been battling not just his illnesses as a result of a pro- 
gressing HIV, butalso ridicule for quite sometime His 
classmates poke funathim Not because they know that 
he has HIV, but as they perceive him to bea weak, sick 
orphan His deep, black, expressive, almond-shaped 
eyes glistened with tears as he talked about his school 
and said slowly, ‘I lıke school 1 пКе learning Marathi 
ButIdon'twanttogothereany more Idon'tknow why 
Ifall ill so much But when I do, they all say such bad 
things to те”? 

Gajanand affected Jain deeply, perhaps because 
seeing a child suffering is always so much more diffi- 
cult Travelling over 15,000 kilometres across India 
over a period of four months as part of her research for 
the book, Jaansays "Those images will never ever go 
away, however much one tries to distance oneself from 


the experience ’ Researching and writing this book, she 
says, revealed to her how difficult it 1s to work in the 
area of HIV/AIDS ‘Everyone looks at you with so 
much doubt, since so much funding goes into HIV/ 
AIDS ' For her, the real challenge has been building 
bonds and to still not betray the trust placed in her by 
affected people 

This 1s a powerful book, and written in a simple, 
yetcompelling style Small, editorial glitches are there 
though For instance, the district of Namakkal 1s 
referred to a number of times before 1t 18 actually 
described as a ‘sleepy district’ towards the northern 
part of Tamil Nadu But somehow, the glitches seem 
really minuscule against the scale of emotion reflected 
in the narrative that moves, even causes considerable 
anguish Jain, who went for Ashok's funeral, explains 
how terrible it 15 to see fear on the faces of other posi- 
tive people, and wonders why they must ‘live and die 
such lonely people ° 

Positive Lives might make you want to cry, but 
it may even make you laugh Laugh because almost 
two decades into India's first brush with HIV, lack of 
awareness about the infection and the disease 1s still 
so widespread, leading to high levels of discrimination 
against affected communities, and a tangible insensi- 
tivity in peoples’ responses to the many problems these 
communities face As Ashok Pillai had hoped, there 
may come atime when this will change, but not before 
nations work hard to bring about this change But just 
as Positive Lives 1s only about people and people, 
change will also be wrought only by people Jain, very 
effectively, brings home this message—of charting new 
paths out of pain and anguish and suffering That is per- 
haps the spirit of the networks of positive people, forg- 
ing ahead for a new dawn not for oneself, but for 
millions of others, unknown, unseen, unheard 


Subhadra Menon 


SHOTS IN THE DARK: The Way ward Search for 
an AIDS Vaccine by Jon Cohen Norton, 2001 


Jhalapt Laitonjam, acraftsman from Manipur, discov- 
ered he was HIV positive in 1993 He chose not to tell 
anyone, not to deal with ага] Two years later, he mar- 
ried ‘Iwas incomplete denial, he says ‘Not only did 
I marry, I also hada son ' It was only in 1999, when his 
three year old boy became seriously sick that Laitonjam 
returnedtothedoctors Sureenough, both his wife and 
child had been infected The family had no money to 
fund drugs forallthree It was decided that Laitonjam, 
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the primary earner and also the most sick, should start 
onthe triple drug therapy 

Laitonjam’s wife, Jarwait, then took charge of the 
crisis The barely educated, energetic, sparrowlike vil- 
lage woman demanded information that would keep 
herchildalive ‘They told me, boiled water, fresh vege- 
tables and enough protein,’ she says ‘And that 1s what 
Ihave been doing My sonis still going to school ’The 
couple went back to the doctor to figure out how to have 
ahealthy baby Under the doctor’s care, they ensured 
that the foetus was givena preventive drug Theirtwo- 
year-old daughter does not have HIV But both parents 
know they don’thave longto пуе But Laitonjam grins 
and hugs his baby ‘Why worry so much? This is a man- 
ageabledisease Notlike cancer or something ' 

The only thing the couple wants desperately 1s 
to ensure a safe future for their daughter Their son, 
already HIV positive, will not survive But the curly 
haired, plump little girl will grow up, she will go to col- 
lege and she will have boyfriends, a husband Yet no 
one in Manipur feels safe any more The chances of her 
falling 1n with heroin addicts and sharing an infected 
needle, or more likely coming in sexual contact with 
someone with the virus 1s very, very high Officially, 
atleast 10% ofthe population is infected with theAIDS 
virus, though attending doctors say that actually the rate 
of spread is much higher What Manipuris wantis a vac- 
cine to prevent the deadly disease from afflicting their 
healthy children ‘I wish someone was doing some- 
thing for us,' one man grumbled, his cheeks sunken 
with disease ‘Ilook at my children and all I want todo 
15 lock them away so nothing can touch them Nothing 
is safe any more and no one wants to make it all right ’ 

Shots in the Dark, a440 page account of the hunt 
fora vaccine against HIV, written by science and medi- 
cine journalist Jon Cohen, would tell him that people 
have at least tried Yet, as Cohen documents, most of 
these efforts have remained just what he suggests shots 
1n the dark that have, by and large, misfired Buta vac- 
cine is really the only safeguard against disease, espe- 
cially one as virulent as HIV, which 1s already 
threatening to kill one per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion The hunt ts still on, but after years of expensive 
and failed serums, it has finally become a more global 
effort Several wealthy philanthropists have contri- 
buted, as have regular people who put in their dollars 
and rupees into charity shows and donor boxes to help 
the victims of the disease 

Talk of a vaccine first started in 1984 soon after 
the American political leadership had stopped sneer- 
ing about the ‘gay plague’ and woken up to the disas- 
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ter But when Cohen published the book in 2001, noth- 
ing substantial had been gained because the process has 
too often been grounded by false starts, ugly competi- 
tion and hopeless results He ends his book with a plea 
for the world to pay more attention, to work together 
to put an end to the commercial, ethical or political 
problems that have led to the strangling of medical 
research ‘This prescription for the AIDS vaccine 
search, which builds offthe 1deas of many others, may 
well not lead to the day where I write the sentence that 
says the world has realised its hopes and found an 
effective vaccine against HIV,’ he writes ‘But the 
world at least could declare that it did everything ın its 
collective powerto develop an AIDS vaccine as quickly 
as possible, which 1s not something it can now say ' 

The solutionis simple, but one that has until now 
proved impossible to achieve What is needed 15a vac- 
cine that helps the body to fight off HIV when itenters 
the body Itisthese, simple concoctions that even now 
baffle scientists with their effectiveness, that have 
saved millions and millions of lives There are vaccines 
against small pox, polio, now, even some strains of 
hepatitis And yeta similar poison that destroys HIV, a 
virus that 1s infecting 15000 new people in the world 
every day, has proved as elusive as a cure for cancer 
What we have are modes of partially preventing HIV 
infection —clean blood, disposable needles, condoms 
—but no way of stopping the disease 

What the book documents, however, is some- 
thing that the world has almost always 1gnored The 
contribution of individuals in the tortuous quest for a 
preventive vaccine People love to celebrate pop stars 
and movie actors — even today, you need them to pro- 
mote better understanding and acceptance of AIDS 
patients But hardly anyone knows the names of sci- 
entists like Robert Gallo, Jonas Salk, Luc Montagnuer, 
Laurence Lasky, James Stot, Dani Bolognesi, David 
Ho, Daniel Zagury, scores of others and their unnamed 
co-workers who all contributed - sometimes with spec- 
tacular failure — to work on the magic potion That is 
why Cohen'sbookis so important Itnotonly documents 
the work of individuals, a crucial task by itself, but 
because of the author's long association with the sub- 
ject, the book also tells the world how greed, callous- 
ness orambition can come in the way of public welfare 

Clearly, what 1s needed 15 scientific cooperation 
inthe spirit of public service, which does not get mired 
in conflicting political and business ambitions Cohen 
also says that people have to take risks, not wait for the 
perfect drug, and points out that the dangers from an 
experimental vaccine would be accepted 1f there was 


a culture of truth and information sharing Although 
every large pharmaceutical company knows that an 
AIDS vaccine is worth millions in revenue, as years 
of research failed to bring results, they began to drop 
out of the race Once it had become apparent that pri- 
mates were not a perfect option to test vaccines, to 
ensure they were effective, human trials were crucial 
That naturally threw up fear of litigation. The delay, 
say scientists, has led to more and more people becom- 
ing infected A vaccine that is even somewhat effec- 
tive could have saved some of those lives 

Of course, AIDS has an added reason for being 
ignored If people practice safe sex and are not drug 
abusers, they are unlikely to be infected That is often 
an argument offered by health officials as well In 
India, when the horror of HIV first came up for discus- 
sion in the early nineties, bureaucrats were unsympa- 
thetic While some scoffed at a disease brought on by 
‘perverted sex’, others said that they had limited budg- 
ets and would much rather use it to fight malaria, TB, 
polio, diseases that afflict innocents and cannot be 
prevented by simple lifestyle choices Butactually, the 
HIV virus 1s racing through the poor, ill-informed 
swathes of the world where wives cannot insist on 
condoms, where children are infected while stil] in the 


womb, where nervous boys learn to cope with their 
sexuality for the first time Each one of these encoun- 
ters can perpetuate the deadly virus 

There 1s now a global effort to test vaccines 
Several developing countries have allowed independ- 
ent agencies like International AIDS Vaccine Initiative 
to encourage collaboration on vaccine trials Since the 
disease has spread so rapidly through the developing 
world, IAVI has even come up with a credible market 
option, promising returns to research agencies by lock- 
ing up those markets IAVI ıs now sponsoring ethical 
and informed trials on humans 

Yet, some of Cohen’s questions still remain in the 
air Will children be tested? How to prevent coercion 
in an illiterate country where people seldom find a 
voice? What happens to volunteers who are infected 
despite the vaccine? What if a vaccine s too risky? АП 
these problems will have to surpassed if a preventive 
cure 1s to be found, and the effort has begun One drug 
ensured that Jhalayit Laitonjam’s little girl was born 
without HIV Ultimately only a foolproof vaccine 
can ensure that she will grow up safe from the killer 
disease 


Meenakshi Ganguly 


Call for Papers 


Society for Participatory Research inAsia 


(PRIA) 


invites papers for a conference on. 


‘Citizenship and Governance: The issues of Identities, Inclusion and Voice’ 
to be held during 12-14 February 2003, at New Delhi. 


Sub-themes of the conference are: 
Institutional interface and participation of the marginalized 


Gender and leadership in institutions of local governance 
Making industry accountable. citizen participation in industrial development 


Reforming the institutions of governance 
Citizen action to influence public policy 


Dalit leadership in institutions of local governance 


The last date for submission ofabstract is 20 December 2002 and the last date for registration 


for the conference is 15 January 2003 


Further details about the conference are available on our website www pria org 
Details can also be obtained by sending email at csd@pria org 
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Comment 


Riots and the state 


THE most important question regarding inter-religious 
community riots ıs Can a determined state prevent 
such riots with an iron hand? Or, to put it differently 
Can inter-religious community riots take place in a 
secular and religiously neutral state? The study of the 
relationship between the state and inter-religious com- 
munity riots has assumed special significance in the 
context of violent riots in the state of Gujarat in 2002 

Thethesis which we wish to validate and substan- 
tiate 1s that the violent inter-communal riots in Gujarat 
took place because state power both at the Centre and 
the state is ın the hands of the forces of Hindutva Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee as prime minister of India and 
Narendra Modi as the chief minister of Gujarat are 
believers and practitioners of an anti-minority 1deo- 
logy and cannot be ‘neutral’ in Hindu-Muslim or 
Hindu-Christian riots 

Its opposite 1s also true If the Sangh Parivar has 
to be believed that violent anti-Muslim riots began 
with the burning ofa railway train compartment on 27 
February 2002 at Godhra in which Hindu Ram sevaks 
were travelling, neighbouring Madhya Pradesh should 
also have witnessed a backlash against the killings 
of innocent Hindus at Godhra Nothing ofthe kind hap- 
pened in any other state of India Even the Maharashtra 
government was able to crush violent riots in an effec- 
tive manner Hence, the role of the state 1s crucial in 
the promotion or prevention of inter-community 
violent riots 


A World Without AIDS 


This 1s the reason which leads us to reject 
Aushutosh Varshney’s tautological circulatory logic 
when, on the one hand, he reluctantly concedes the role 
of state functionaries in the prevention of nots and, on 
the other, maintains that, "The local organs of the state 
function better when there are robust links between 
Hindus and Muslims in civil life — associational in the 
cities and quotidian in the village’ (Ethnic Conflict and 
Civic Life Hindus and Muslims in India, Oxford, 
Delhi, 2002, p 280) As a practitioner of American 
social science, Varshney fails to understand the role of 
ideology which 1s a determining factor in the role 
played by the state apparatus during inter-community 
violent riots 

If the state apparatus 1s controlled and guided by 
the believers of an anti-minority ideology, the so-called 
civil society associations of Varshney simply collapse 
in theircapacity to preventriots Marxist social science, 
which ıs fundamentally different to Varshney’s Ameri- 
can political science, better explains the empirical 
reality of violent nots by linking them to the central 
ideology ofthe state ‘The fundamental role of the state 
т ensuring the reproduction and political cohesion of 
capitalist class societies remains the most important 
question of political theory’ (Konstantinos Tsonkalas, 
“Globalisation and The Executive Committee Reflec- 
tions on the Contemporary Capitalist State’, The 
Socialist Register) Hence every capitalist state has to 
promote an ideological superstructure under which 


the dominant exploiting classes can legitimize their 
essential activity of accumulation of surplus 

Marxists like Gramsci and Poulantzas sharply 
focused their attention on the central role of ideology 
of capitalist states for the reproduction of capitalist 
social relations One facet of such an ideology ın pub- 
lic life ıs exemplified by the Hindu Joint family repre- 
sented by the Sangh Parivar This ideology presently 
controls and guides the ‘political executive’ which 15 
at the summit of state power Hence the state 1s pro- 
viding a ‘sanction’ for inter-community religious nots 

This 1s so not only in India A powerful example 
of an ‘authoritative’ sanction for riots 1s provided by 
Prime Minister J R Jayewardene of Sri Lanka who 
on 18 April 1977, states during the period of inter- 
community tensions ‘If you (Tamils) want to fight let 
there be a fight, if you want peace let there be peace ' 
As head of government of a country, he sanctioned 
riots against a minority community by holding them 
responsible for violence or peace Narendra Modi, 
the chief minister of Gujarat, too has repeatedly stated 
that the Muslims of Gujarat missed an opportunity to 
win over the Hindus by not condemning the burning 
of the railway compartment occupied by Hindu kar 
sevaks at Godhra on 27 February 2002 

Even the Sangh Partvar has described the violent 
carnage against Muslims in Gujarat as a post-Godhra 
reaction in which the chief minister played an active 
(and partisan) role Not only this Narendra Modi 
announced a compensation of rupees two lakh for the 
Hindus martyrs at Godhra and rupees one lakh for the 
1nnocent Muslim victims of the riots Even the dead 
were discriminated against Unlike Varshney’s wishy- 
washy study on the role of the state, Donald L 
Horowitz in his book (The Deadly Ethnic Riot, Oxford, 
New Delhi, 2001) clearly observes that, ‘Authoritative 
approval or disapproval can push incipient violence in 
one direction or another’ (p 91) Horowitz further 
elaborates by observing that ‘There 1s nota single riot 
considered in this book 1n which rioters miscalculated 
their own tactics and power, the intentions of the 
police, or the response of their targets, such that riot- 
ers suffered more casualties than the targets did’ (p 52) 

Rioters are more cautious than the victims of 
violence and if the groups indulging in violence against 
a target group are unsure Of support from the state 
apparatus and not assured a protective umbrella by 
state functionaries, they are likely to think twice 
before killing During the recent riots in Gujarat, a 
lot was made about the participation of the scheduled 
tribes in the riots against the Muslims A field report 


from Ani] Rana under the caption ‘Bread trumps bal- 
lot ın Gujarati Muslim's list of woes’ enlightens us on 
the role of tribals 1n mid-March 2002 Urvashi Devi, 
the Congress MLA from Вага, said that the areas 
predominantly comprise of Ghachi Muslims ‘Every 
village has a population which runs shops for tribals 
Very soon they became moneylenders and then settle, 
marrying the tribal girls, though not under force ’ This 
has been the underlying cause of tension 

A well-known fact about the social reality of a 
complex and diverse society 1s that multiple groups 
compete against one another, giving rise to conflicts 
But a violent riot 1s different from inter-community 
tension or conflict/competition Anil Rana, on the 
evidence of the local MLA informs us that ‘Soon 
after Godhra, when the tribals realised that violence 
elsewhere was going unpunished, they too took up 
arms 1n a somewhat delayed retaliation for their pent- 
up feeling against the Muslims This explains why the 
attacks in the tribal region started only on 11 March’ 
(The Statesman, 13 November 2002, p 9) 

Anil Rana’s testimony, along with the evidence 
provided by Horowitz confirms our main thesis, that 
inter-community religious riots depend essentially on 
the attitude of the state towards the minorities The BJP 
governments whether at the Centre or in the states 
are committed to an ideology of anti-minority Hindu 
assertion and aggression and this explains the continu- 
ingriots in Gujarat We have the testimony of the Chief 
Election Commissioner J M. Lyngdoh who on the 
forthcoming elections in Gujarat recently observed ‘In 
Kashmir, we were put in personal danger It 1s not dan- 
gerous in Gujarat, butitis much morenasty — society 
here 1s not healthy’ (The Indian Express, 12 Novem- 
ber 2002) While elaborating, Lyngdoh observed that 
*Provocative speeches are being made In some relief 
camps, water supply has been disconnected for days 
Whatelsecan be called nasty’ (The Indian Express, 13 
November 2002) If the state government's attitude 
towards Muslim refugees 1s so callous and discrimi- 
natory, its 1ntention to be neutral towards all citizens 
can notbetaken on face value 

Another study by Thomas BlomHansen Urban 
Violencein India. Identity Politics, 'Mumbai' and the 
Post Colonial City (Permanent Black, New Delhi, 
2001) informs that if the Shiv Sena controls the state 
government, violence against minorities 1s in the logic 
of its politics and ideology Heobserves 'Ifoundit nec- 
essary, however, to relate this story because Shiv Sena’s 
success has caused many deaths and much destruction, 
ultimately transforming the very notions of politics, 
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public behaviour, civility and legality, which has 
implications for every citizen in the mega-city I 
have ventured as well as to assert that the Shiv Sena 
has pushed beyond legality many of the qualities of 
India’s political society that we salute — its energy, it 
irreverence, its democratization of public space, its 
vernacularization ofdemocracy '(р 234) 

If the Sangh Parivar or the Shiv Sena, John 
Haidar's Freedom Party in Austria, the late Pim 
Fortuyaninthe Netherlands orLe Pen's National Front 
1n France control state power, minorities are bound 
to be victims of majority violence because the state 
apparatus under such political formations 1s 1deologi- 
cally committed to violently punish the minorities The 
Sangh Parivar, along with right wing racist parties 
of the western countries, share a common belief that 
Hindus are the ‘original tenants of the land/territory 
known as Bharat’ and others are ‘outsiders’ and infe- 
rior human beings K PS Gill, who was sent as an 
adviser by the central government to assist the 
Narendra Modi government in dealing with ‘riots’, 
observed ‘Riots would not take place if the govern- 
ment did not want them no riots could take place if 
the political establishment was impartial" (The Times 
of India, 14 November 2002 Also see The Hindu, 14 
November 2002) 

The other side of the story 1s that a determined 
government can prevent inter-religious communal 
riots Asghar Alt Engineer argues in ‘Able Handling 
of Recent Riots in Maharashtra’ that ‘Itisnotbasically 
a fight between Hindus and Muslims who wantto live 
in peace All these disturbances in Maharashtra (44 
nots in recent years) should be seen in this perspective 
It must be acknowledged that the present government 
in Maharashtra istrying to control communal violence 
despite recent provocative incidents Bal Thackeray of 
the Shiv Sena tried to provoke Hindus through utter- 
ances on his Dassera-eve speech instigating Hindu 
youth to form suicide squads’ (Economic and Politi- 
cal Weekly, 26 October 2002, p 4353) The evidence 
provided by Hansen and Engineer on Bombay vali- 
dates our basic argument that violent riots can take 
place with only full state apparatus support or nipped 
in the bud and prevented if the state functionaries, 
especially the political executive sitting at the summit 
15 determined to crush the riots 

The above narrative demonstrates that state 
power ıs a central issue for social scientists and social 
critics Civil society or associational groups or autono- 
mous NGOs can at best supplement the state ın creat- 
ıng a secular society but cannot supplant it in the 


A World Without AIDS 


maintenance of social order based on respect for 
minorities (С P Bhambhri Indian Politics Since 
Independence, I, ЇЇ, Sipra, 2001) Further, state and 
civil society are communalised if an anti-secular 
ideology dominates society India has witnessed the 
emergence of a dominant Hindu majority ideology 
impacting both civil society and state Multicultural- 
ism, secularism, democracy, the rule of law and the 
principle of human equality are under attack from 
the forces of Hindutva because they control the state 
of India at the present 

Karl Marx had alerted us that ‘the nation-state 
remains as always the central terrain of class struggle’ 
and every secularist has to struggle against the state in 
defence of secular, pluralist democracy 


C.P. Bhambhri 


Reproductive rights and 
U.S. international assistance 


IN late July, President Bush cut off funds to the United 
Nations Population Fund (UNFPA), deeming it guilty 
by association for abuses within China’s one-child 
family programme, despite findings by the Adminis- 
tration'sown investigation that no such linksexist Yet 
while the focus of public debate is on China and 
UNFPA, crucial issues aboutU S policies and the poli- 
tics of reproduction in developing countries continue 
to beoverlooked 

Coercive policies and practices, including the use 
of targets, incentives and disincentives, are a legacy of 
the era of the ‘population bomb’ These practices con- 
tinue ın anumber of countries today, and ın many cases, 
the United States’ own policies are at least partly to 
blame While the premise of cutting funds to UNFPA 
1s concern for women’s rights, the Administration and 
its conservative allies in Congress are working through 
the legislative and appropriations process and through 
more covert tactics ın a number of countries to under- 
mine the very health services on which millions of 
women depend for basic care The irony is that these 
efforts, coupled with mounting political pressure in 
many populous countries to cut birth rates further and 
faster, increase the likelihood that more women will 
be subject to heavy-handed approaches to reducing 
births in the long run 

Throughout the 1960s and ’70s, mounting fears 
about the effects of rapid population growth on pov- 


erty, the environment and international security led to 
a focus on reducing birth rates throughout the world 
National family planning programmes were estab- 
lished in many populous countries, including Bangla- 
desh, China, India, Indonesia, Kenya, Mexico and 
Peru Where social conditions were conducive and 
individual and social goals coincided, birth rates fell 
relatively quickly But where demographic objectives 
were out of sync with individual preferences, fertility 
declined much more slowly, 1f at all 

To hasten fertility declines, donor nations 
invested heavily in family planning programmes The 
U S Congress, forexample, concluded that population 
control was necessary to preserve order and stability 
indeveloping countries and thus protect U S interests 
Annual appropriations grew rapidly and the United 
States quickly became the leading donor in this area 
U S influence in some programmes grew markedly 
Over a 25-year period ending ın the mid-’90s, for 
example, the U S contributed one-fourth of all funds 
for Mexico's family planning programme 

As investments increased, governments simul- 
taneously put increasing pressure on these programmes 
to show results The U S Congress developed strin- 
gent reporting requirements for the United States 
Agency for International Development (USAID), 
requiring to demonstrate how funding translated into 
increasing contraceptive use and numbers of births 
averted, and lower birth rates overall 

As aresult of the pressure to perform, ‘choice’ 
became a relative concept in many programmes In 
the 1980s, for example, providers 1n Indonesia were 
initially trained to insert Norplant, but not to remove 
it, leaving women who suffered side-effects or changed 
their minds without recourse to alternatives, eventu- 
ally tainting the method itself During the '80s and '90s 
in Mexico, large numbers of women delivering babies 
in government maternity hospitals were sterilized with- 
out consent, a practice that continues in at least some 
statestoday 

In Bangladesh, India, Mexico, Peru, and else- 
where, women were encouraged to choose steriliza- 
tion and IUDs over other less effective methods Food, 
money, and other incentives were used along with dis- 
incentives їп acarrot and stick approach, especially in 
marginalized communities. Pressure was put on health 
care providers, whose salaries and even jobs sometimes 
depended on the numbers of new users recruited 

The historical tension between individual needs 
and demographic goals created a striking paradox that 
persists today Family planning services were and are 


desperately needed by women seeking to control their 
fertility safely and effectively Indeed, increased 
access to a wide range of reproductive health services 
1s quite literally a life and death issue in places where 
complications from pregnancy and delivery, unsafe 
abortion, and HIV are the leading causes of illness 
and death among women in the prime of their lives 
Yet from their inception, these services became the 
conduit for a political agenda that had less to do with 
women's needs than it did with the achievement of 
demographic goals 

In the early '90s, non-governmental organiza- 
tions from every region worked to forge international 
agreements, such as the Programme of Action of the 
1994 International Conference on Population and 
Development, that called for a shift from the past 
toward a focus on promoting women's health and 
rights Since then, national policies in many countries 
have changed dramatically And both bilateral and 
multilateral donor agencies such as USAID and 
UNFPA have worked strenuously to retool and provide 
both leadership and technical assistance to countries 
struggling to 1mplement new approaches Not surpris- 
ingly, changes on the ground have lagged behind in part 
because problems created over a period of 40 years 
cannot be changed overnight, in part because of 
conflicting political agendas, and in part because a 
population control agenda 1s re-emerging 1n some 
countries 

In 1995, for example, the Government of India 
sought to do away with its notorious target-based 
family planning programme by creating the ‘target- 
free approach’, intended to create a system focused on 
individual choice and quality of care But many states 
neverreally became target-free, due to lack of commit- 
ment to and funding for needed changes ın pro- 
grammes, and lack of alternative means of evaluating 
the performance of health workers, among other things 
Poor quality of care and questionable practices remain 
aproblem1n several states 

This scenario has been repeated in Peru, where 
under former President Alberto Fujimori, the govern- 
ment focused on achieving demographic objectives by 
aggressively increasing the use of modern contracep- 
tives Targets were set 1n which health care workers 
were required to fulfil numeric quotas for sterilization 
was legalized in Peru in 1995 This approach led to the 
same types of abuses of choice and consent that have 
been evident in India, Mexico, and other countries 

Strenuous efforts to improve services аге being 
made by international agencies such as UNFPA, 
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USAID and innumerable national and international 
NGOS, but these have been persistently undermined 
by the recurrent funding cuts sought by conservatives 
Multilateral institutions, frequently viewed by recipi- 
ent governments as more independent than bilateral 
donors, can act as a more effective counterweight to 
coercive measures Last year, in the state of Gujarat, 
India, for example, the government considered strin- 
gent measures armed at promoting two-child families 
In field visits conducted last fall, sources both within 
and outside the government repeatedly told us that 
UNFPA played a singular role 1n lobbying for critical 
changes to the policy that focused on individual rights 

Problems in these programmes are a reality, but 
given the urgent need for reproductive health services 
worldwide, they are far from the whole story Yet the 
conservative right here and abroad have nonetheless 
Joined forces to undermine reproductive health pro- 
grammes ın every way possible, using human rights 
asafoilfortheirefforts, while making no commitment 
to improving women's health or taking meaningful 
steps to eliminate coercion In effect, the right has 
merely replaced one anti-woman political agenda with 
another 

Each year, forexample, conservatives inthe U S 
Congress seek new ways to limit funding for family 
planning by insisting on onerous procedures such as 
*metering,' 1n which funds appropriated by Congress 
were literally meted out to USAID in increments so 
small that programmes could not function properly 
Congressman Chris Smith, who has made a career of 
bashing and undermining health programmes, recently 
visited Peru where he and his staff have been working 
doggedly behind the scenes to undermine access to 
emergency contraception and to the equipment needed 
to treat life-threatening infections Іп women with com- 
plications from unsafe abortions 

In addition, laws passed in recent years by the 
U S Congress under the guise of preventing coercion, 
are instead routinely used as a tool to further undermine 
programmes 1n ways that are likely to increase it In 
1998, for example, Congressman Tiahrt, who earlier 
had tried and failed to completely eliminate U S. bila- 
teral funding for family planning, attached an amend- 
ment to the 1998 appropriations bill that calls for 
withdrawing funds from any country in which viola- 
tions can be found Since then, the Tiahrt Amendment 
has been used by conservatives to mandate cumber- 
some monitoring and reporting by USAID, and to jus- 
tify sending missions abroad to investigate abuses for 
the purposes of cutting funds altogether 
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Such absolutist measures are both dangerous 
and counterproductive First, they unquestionably 
make it harder for donor agencies to openly address 
problems where they exist for fear of losing funds 
altogether This happened 1n Mexico where, through- 
out the '90s, we and our colleagues їп Mexico persist- 
ently raised concerns with the government and donors 
about violations of informed choice and changes 
needed to address these At the same time, however, 
Congressman Smith was forging alliances with the 
Catholic Church 1n Mexico, an institution not known 
for its avid support of family planning 

Concerns about political harassment by the con- 
servative right in the U S Congress and the Church in 
Mexico coupled with irrefutable evidence about vio- 
lations led the major players first to adopt a series of 
superficial remedies for promoting informed choice, 
and second to withdraw U S funds from the programme 
altogether so as not to endanger funding for other pro- 
grammes Theendresult Little has since been done to 
remedy a situation created jointly by both countries 

Such tactics also further undermine women's 
rights by reducing the resources available to those 
agencies most able to provide high quality services 
directly to women while offering desperately needed 
technical assistance to larger-scale government pro- 
grammes Finally, they threaten the stability and clout 
of those in the greatest position to counter the resur- 
gence of coercive policies In this regard, defunding 
UNFPA demonstrates as little logic as forbidding 
independent election observers to remain ın countries 
where vote fraud 1s rampant 

A better approach would be to acknowledge that 
needed changes are going to be made only incremen- 
tally even in the best of circumstances, to distinguish 
between incident and pattern, and to continue funding 
programmes while monitoring progress on informed 
choice and quality of care Eliminating coercion while 
promoting women's health and nghts will simultane- 
ously require a dramatic increase 1n funds to expand 
and improve reproductive health programmes world- 
wide and an unfailing commitmentto providing a wider 
range of needed services Finally, this agenda requires 
anacknowledgmentthat having helped create the situ- 
ation in the first place, the U S has a moral and ethical 
obligation to help change it In the annual battles to 
cripple UNFPA and persistently attack USAID, the 
conservative right in the United States has shown no 
inclination for such an agenda 


JodiL. Jacobson and Rupsa Mallik 
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NOT since the demolition of the Babn Masjid in 1992, 
even more the Mumbai riots (pogrom?), has any state 
election assumed the kind of importance that Gujarat 
threatensto1n our polity A decade earlier, midtermelec- 
tionsto the four states, till then run by the BJP, turned in 
hearteningresults Barringin Rajasthan, the incumbent 
party lost everywhere, reasserting once again the fun- 
damentally secularnature of our polity But whatnow? 

Most pre-poll surveys indicate that the Narendra 
Modi led BJP enjoys a clear edge in the hustings The 
India Today — Aaj Tak - ORG-MARG poll forecasts 
that the BJP may sweep 120-130 seats in the 182 mem- 
ber assembly, virtually decimating the Opposition 
Congress which, prior to Godhra and the subsequent 
riots of February-March 2002, was a clear favourite 

The rationale behind the forecast rests on a sin- 
gle assumption, that this is no normal election and that 
more than anti-incumbency or the complicated play- 
ing out of caste-ethnicity-regional factors, even the 
selection of specific candidates, all that matters 1s 
the assertion of Gujarati Hindu pride Thatthe reaction 
to ‘pseudo-secularism’ and ‘Gujarat bashing’ by 
unthinking secularists Mandalites/Macaulayites has 
created an unstoppable wave 

There 1s little doubt that this 1s no ordinary elec- 
tion Three years of continuous drought, the devastat- 
ing earthquake of January 2001, and now the riots 
have left in their wake a deeply battered and divided 
society Despite the formally impressive figures of 
private investment inflows, the fragile economic 
situation — shutdown manufacturing establishments, 
high unemployment and continuing recession — 1s no 
state secret A politics of shrill and aggressive Hindutva 
1s hardly likely to ease the situation 

But it 15 not the above issues which are being 
debated in these elections Forthe BJP which has man- 
aged to lose all state elections (barring Goa) ever since 
it assumed power at the Centre, this may be a make or 
break contest Not only is Gujarat the one state where 
itholds power on its own, for over a decade now it has 
projected the state as its unique laboratory Possibly this 
1s why the party, stray dissenting voices apart, has made 
no effort to rein in Narendra Modi and his intemperate 
associates of the VHP, Bajrang Dal and the RSS 

Nevertheless to take Gujarat as a lost match 
maybe anerror It bears reiteration that the BJP has not 
found it easy to finalise its list of candidates The Patel 
community, in particular its leader, Keshubhai Patel, 


remains deeply disgruntled Also that many of the 
erstwhile high-profile leaders of the party — be it 
Jayanaryan Vyas or Hiren Pandya — remain opposed 
to Modi Why, the chief minister designate has him- 
self had to scour around for a safe seat 

Quite unlike the normal media characterization 
of Gujarat as acommunally charged state, creating the 
picture of a Hindu consolidation, it must notbe forgot- 
ten that barring central Gujarat and urban centres like 
Ahmedabad and Vadodara, most of the other regions 
remained relatively peaceful Equally that any micro- 
analysis ofthe riots presentsa variegated picture, with 
different caste and community groupings behaving 
differently 1n different regional and local contexts 
Without for a moment denying the growth of com- 
munal consolidation, to take as axiomatic that caste 
Hindus are all united and will vote for the BJP appears 
somewhat far fetched 

Elections, more so in unusually charged times, 
havea way ofsurprising pundits Few seriously believed 
that the National Conference regime would get voted 
out ın Jammu and Kashmir Let us also not underesti- 
mate the role ofthe state and constitutional machinery 
їп ensuring that the electoral process remains ‘free and 
fair’ and that efforts to sway the voters by creating ıncı- 
dents and raising temperatures are thwarted The VHP 
yatra, scheduled to take off from Godhra and culminate 
on6 December at Ahmedabad, currently stands banned 
And, at least, the initial leg of its programme was effec- 
tively contained by the state administration 

The real joker in the pack remains the Congress, 
so far without any proactive strategy Fortunately, 
despite efforts by state chief Shankarsinh Vaghela, the 
High Command seems more inclined towards fore- 
grounding issues of governance ratherthan prove that 
it 1s a better (and different) protector of Hindu inter- 
ests Also, despite the absence of credible local leader- 
ship, as also factional divides within the party, 
enthusiasm for securing its candidature remains high 

More than the abstract debates about India's 
secular fabric or even the dangers of cross-border 
terrorism, elections in Gujarat will rest on whether the 
famed Gujarati pragmatism re-asserts itself If so the 
battle will be fought on issues and lines which contri- 
bute to a healthy democracy And irrespective of who 
wins, future dispensations may hopefully remain chary 


of repeating the recent past 
Harsh Sethi 
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